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This issue provides a broad overview of the changes in the M iddle East during a period 
when new dimensions added to old tensions. As our introductory article indicates, the efforts of 
the new United States President underscore “his understanding of the continuing agenda for the 
United States in this area of the world—an area still in turmoil, awash in modern 
weaponry. . . . Thus 1989 proved to be a year in which a new administration began to shape 
its perspectives toward the region, but played a relatively modest role.” 


The United States Role in the Middle East 


By ROBERT E. HUNTER 
Vice President, Regional Programs, Center for Strategic and International Studies 


HE year 1989 began as a time of promise for 
United States foreign policy — in the Middle 
East and in many other parts of the globe. 
The cold war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union— the world’s defining relationship for 
more than four decades— was beginning to change 
decisively. The Iran-Iraq War had finally come to 
an end. Soviet troops were to depart from Afghani- 
Stan by the middle of February. The United States 
had just decided to open a dialogue with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)—per- 
haps not signaling a critical departure in Aran- 
Israeli peacemaking diplomacy, but at least in- 
dicating new avenues to explore. And the United 
tates and the world awaited the inauguration o° 
į forty-first United States President, George 
ert Walter Bush, who would lead his nation, 
sign policy and its engagement in the Middle 
hto a new decade. 
pably no factor defined the United States ap- 
to the Middle East during 1989 more than a 
ment that did not focus primarily on that 
the rapid shift in United States-Soviet rela- 
F, more particularly, in Soviet attitudes 
-the outside world. The principal locus of 
ments was elsewhere: in talks to control 
mtinental-range nuclear weapons; in a 
political thaw in Europe, which had been 
mary area of the cold war; and in statements 
by Soviet President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
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blaying a cooperative and conciliatory role in 
fernational community. Clearly, two acts in- 
to the Soviet Union—the proclaiming of 


glasnost (openness) and perestroika (econome 
restructuring)— were having some impact on the 
way in which the Soviet Union would engage other 
states and define its security and poliucal interests. 

By the beginning of 1989, the United States had 
begun to pick up the signals relating to the Middle 
East as well as to other regions. During complex. 
indirect negotiations to encourage the PLO to meet 
United States conditions for a dialogue, Moscow 
clearly nudged the Palestinian leadership to take the 
plunge. In 1988, Soviet leaders had publicly 
chastised Syria for obduracy and were less than 
wholehearted in their support of Syrian requests 
either for political support or for advanced 
weaponry. ‘The Soviet Union began to case restric- 
tions on the emigration of those people who wished 
to leave, including many Soviet Jews: clearly 
Moscow had calculated the costs in the Arab world 
of helping Israel to offset somewhat its loss of people 
(even though most emigrants from the Soviet 
Union preferred to go to the United States). And in 
the final stages of the Iran-Iraq War, Moscow 
worked for a cease-fire, both on its own and by sup- 
porting the efforts of others, including the United 
Nations (UN) Secretary General, Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar. 

Most important, as it became clear that there was 
a sea change in Soviet attitudes and policy, the 
United States began to recalculate its own policies, 
a process that was accelerated after President Bush. 
stated his belief that the cold war was winding down. 
and formally declared that the United States had a 
stake in Gorbachev's success and the success of 
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perestroika. In fact, changing perceptions of the 
Soviet factor in the Middle East had an instrumen- 
tal impact on calculations by the Bush administra- 
tion about its own role in the region—at least in 
most areas. Only in southwest Asia and in the Per- 
sian Gulf was the Bush administration particularly 
concerned about Soviet objectives. Even with this 
exception, changes taking place in overall United 
States-Soviet relations led the Bush administration 
to make new assessments about the relative impor- 


tance of the Middle East. 


ONCE MORE INTO THE BREACH 

For decades, judgments that new administra- 
tions have made about the Middle East have begun 
with the Arab-Israeli conflict. Until the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty of 1979, that was true in large 
part because of the enduring risks of a major Arab- 
Israeli conflict and, with it, the. risk of United 
States-Soviet confrontation, as happened at least to 
some degree in the wars of 1956, 1967 and 1973. At 
times, there was also the incipient threat of the so- 
called Arab oil weapon—the possibility that, in 
order to affect United States policy toward Israel 
and related issues, key Arab oil producers would 
use their economic leverage. 

By the time of the inauguration of President 
Ronald Reagan in 1980, the new treaty had re- 
moved most of the risk ofan Arab military attack on 
Israel—after all, Israel had succeeded against all 
comers and Egypt was out of the military balance. 
By the same token, the chances of a United States- 
Soviet confrontation had dropped precipitously. 
And despite continuing high oil prices, for a variety 
of reasons — including the preoccupation of Persian 
Gulf supphers with events in revolutionary lran— 
there was little prospect of an Arab oil embargo 
against the United States. Nevertheless, President 
Reagan had to make basic calculations about the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, if only because there was an 
ongoing peace process, based on the 1978 Camp 
David Accords, and all parties in the Middle East 
expected the United States to continue playing the 
role it had assumed more than a decade earlier. 

By 1989, however, the region had successfully 
survived another eight years without major move- 
ment in peacemaking. It had weathered the 
assassination of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the withdrawal of 
Jordans King Hussein from the peace process in 
1988 and the attenuation of the peace efforts under- 
taken by outgoing Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz— efforts that had never been given much 
chance nor much commitment on the part of the 
Reagan administration. 

There was, however, the intifada, the Arab 
uprising 1n the West Bank and Gaza that had begun 


in December, 1987, and had led many American 
supporters of [srac] for the first time to urge that the 
United States government take a leading role in 
peacemaking. After Israel restricted media access to 
the occupied territories in 1988, however, world- 
wide attention to the intifada had declined. It re- 
mained a criticial, perhaps decisive, question for 
the future of Israel, but it did not seem to the new 
administration to be the stuff of geostrategic 
challenge. 

This seemed especially true because of the 
remarkable changes taking place in Soviet policy. 
Through 1987 and 1988, a key issue in the debate 
about peacemaking had been a potential role for the 
Soviet Union, which was petitioning widely for in- 
clusion in the process. With the United States 
relatively unengaged, support had emerged 
everywhere in Europe and the Middle East, except 
in Israel, for an international conference that would 
include the five permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council. That proposal was a 
code for bringing in the Soviet Union, and the idea 
was resisted, not only by Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and his Likud party, but also by 
many American and other outside observers who 
feared that such a step would enable the Soviet 
Union to meddle in the peace process without being 
required first to demonstrate willingness to take a 
responsible approach to complicated issues. 

In 1989, however, what was happening else- 
where in United States-Soviet relations reduced the 
intensity of opposition to permitting Moscow to 
play a role: the Soviet Union no longer seemed 
poised to be a spoiler. Remarkably, pressure on the 
United States and Israel to include the Soviet 
Union in peacemaking also declined, perhaps in 
part because the Bush administration was ap- 
parently ready to become engaged in peacemaking 
in contrast to the Reagan administration. 

In fact, the peace process and the United S4 
role in it were different in 1989. During the pre 
tial campaign of 1988, various American | 
had canvassed the possibilities for the n 
ministration. The incoming Bush team |, 
that the politics of the individual partie. 
region would have to evolve before the p 
the United States could be effective. Thi 
known as the “ripening”? process, a pr 
changing of attitude both in Israel and a, 
potential interlocutors. : 

The decisive moment was the Dece1.: 
1988, agreement by Secretary Shultz te’ 
dialogue with the PLO. In his judgme -; 
chairman Yasir Arafat had met three cond | 
down by the Unjited States, beginning w 
United States cornmitment to Israel of Sey! 
1, 1975: j 















The United States will not recognize or negotiate with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization so long as [it] 
does not recognize Israel's right to exist and does not 
accept [UN] Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
338. 


The terms in which Arafat embraced the United 
States conditions were so carefully worded (along 
with the requirement that the PLO “renounce ter- 
rorism”’) that debate about his intentions would 
have been legitimate. Shultz, however, made a 
command decision: Arafat would be taken at his 
word and questioned no further. In so doing, the 
United States Secretary of State made a gift to 
President-elect George Bush. Whatever else might 
happen, the Bush administration would not have to 
decide whether to deal with the PLO. 

In fact, this recognition gave point and purpose 
to the concept of “ripening.” Israel's politics had to 
take account of the fact that its principal patron was 
accepting a legitimate role for the PLO. At the same 
time, Palestinian politics also had to change, as the 
PLO found itself talking directly to the United 
States, through representatives in Tunis. For the 
first time in its history, the PLO leadership had to 
accept responsibility for its actlons as an indirect 
but acknowledged participant in the peace process. 
To this end, the Bush administration became reluc- 
tant to see violent acts committed against Israeli- 
styled “terrorism” or laid at the feet of the PLO. 

In retrospect, the opening of the United States- 
PLO dialogue was a transforming moment in the 
history of Arab-Israeli relations. As 1989 pro- 
gressed, it became clear that key points had become 
firmly established, whereas in the past there had 
been dispute or ambiguity. Henceforth, the 
primary issue between Israel and the Arabs was the 
Palestinian question; Israels interlocutor was to be, 
in some guise, Palestinian, not another party like 
Egypt or Jordan—even if the latter were eventually 
involved in a final settlement. And, like it or not, 
the PLO would play a role, direct or indirect, even 


though the United States and Israeli governments . 


still talked about potential differences between 
Palestinians living in the territories and those in the 
diaspora. 

Although there were changes in the context 
within which avenues to peace were being debated, 
the Bush administration was not guided solely by 
perceptions of the relationship between the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and United States-Soviet relations. 
The threat of an Arab oil weapon seemed remote, 
although it might reemerge during the 1990's if the 
trend of rising United States dependence on im- 
ported oil continued unabated. But other develop- 
ments increased United States sensitivity to the need 
for involvement, in addition to the traditional in- 
cehtives provided by close American ties to and 
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concern for the state of Israel. These developments 
included the likely proliferation within the region 
both of ballistic missiles and of unconventional 
weapons — especially chemical weapons. Further 
evidence also emerged that Israel had nuclear 
weapons and was cooperating with South Africa on 
the means of delivery. While the potential for inter- 
state conflict remained low, certainly lower than the 
actuality of the intifada, the Bush administration 
decided that it could not adopt the passive role that 
had dominated most of the Reagan years. 


THE ISRAELI INITIATIVE 


But how to proceed? Following a classic 
American tactic of waiting to be asked for sugges- 
tions, Secretary of State James A. Baker called for 
“new ideas” on the part of the local parties and 
especially for concrete Israeli recommendations — a 
position underlined by Bakers hint that Israel 
might have to deal directly with the PLO. The 
United States challenge was accepted by Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who was under pressure 
at home to be more accommodating in the face of 
the continuing Arab uprising. During a visit to 
Washington, D.C., in April, Shamir discussed his 
chosen route to peace and, on May 14, it was for- 
mally presented in full. This position was, in fact, 
derived from provisions of the Camp David Ac- 
cords regarding autonomy for the territories—a 
process that had been effectively abandoned early 
in the Reagan administration. The Israeli plan pro- 
vided for “free and democratic elections among the 
Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria 
and the Gaza District,” in order to choose “a 
representation” to “conduct negotiations for a tran- 
sitional period of self-rule.” Also as provided in the 
Accords, “at a later state, negotiations will be con- 
ducted for a permanent solution.” 

This was not a bold break with the past; indeed, 
it was clearly intended to exclude the PLO and to 
hold out the possibility of avoiding a trade of “land 
for peace.” Predictably, the Arab states and the 
PLO dismissed the Israeli plan out of hand. 

Having chosen to give up the initiative, the Bush 
administration faced a critical choice: whether to 
treat Shamir’s proposal as an unattainable goal, 
perhaps a ploy to prevent serious negotiations, or to 
take it at face value and make it the basis for United 
States policy. The United States chose the latter 
course, even though it did not have much hope for 
success. At least in this way Israel would be actively 
involved in the process and the central point would 
be underlined: Israel had accepted the Palestinians 
as its negotiating partner. 

The administration was obviously frustrated by 
the limited extent of the Israeli initiative, however. 
This was made evident in Secretary Bakers speech 
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on May 22 to the annual Washington policy con- 
ference of the American-Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC). He urged the Arabs to end the 
economic boycott of Israel and to stop trying to ex- 
clude it from the UN; and he urged the Palestinians 
to turn the intifada into a “dialogue of politics and 
diplomacy” with Israel. But he spoke even more 
bluntly to Israel which, he said, must give up “the 
unrealistic vision of a greater Israel” in order to gain 
peace. It must “forswear annexation” of its occupied 
territories, “stop settlement activity” and “reach out 
to the Palestinians as neighbors who deserve 
political rights.” 

This speech seemed to convey a United States in- 
tention to play an active role and to take an ap- 
proach less sympathetic to Israeli concerns — at least 
to those of Prime Minister Shamir— than had been 
true of the Reagan administration. Curiously, there 
was little follow-up; the supporters of Shamus posi- 
tion did not face active American opposition, nor 
were Shamirs opponents, including the Israeli 
Labor party, bolstered by United States activism. 

Initiative thus passed to a third party, Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, who (in July) presented 
a list of 10 points regarding elections that seemed 
patterned after Bakers AIPAC speech. He tried to 
pin down even more precisely, in terms favorable to 
Arab positions— like the participation of residents 
of East Jerusalem— the conditions for holding elec- 
tions in the territories. While dismissed by 
Shamir — though largely accepted by Labor — this 
initiative formed the basis for a potential Israeli- 
Egyptian dialogue and kept the focus where 
Washington wanted it: on linking Israel and the 
Palestinians in the peace process and sustaining the 
basic validity of the Shamir proposal. Secretary 
Baker added five further points that attempted to 
promote the Egyptian role as a way station to 
engaging the Palestinians and to finding common 
ground. Again, the points stated, “the United 
States. . . . understands that elections and negotia- 
tions will be in accordance with the Israeli 
initiative.” But Baker also tried to move beyond a 
process limited simply to the modalities of elections, 
to recognize that “the Palestinians will be free to 
raise issues that relate to their opinion on how to 
make elections and negotiations succeed.” That, in 
effect, staked out a United States position: elections 
in the territories must be the start, not the end of the 
process. 

Before the end of 1989, this sifting of fine points 
went further, including demands by the Israeli 
government — while declaring itself prepared to ac- 
cept Bakers five points— that would exclude even 
an indirect role for the PLO in selecting represen- 
tatives to talk about elections and that would limit 
discussion precisely to these modalities. 


Thus the Bush administration continued to play 
a modest role as a potential broker between Israel 
and its neighbors, while working to make the basic 
principle of Israeli-Palestinian dialogue irreversi- 
ble. Following years of stasis, the divided nature of 
the Israeli government, the departure of Jordan 
from the peace process and the opening of the 
United States-PLO dialogue, there was merit in 
focusing on the minutiae of modalities, although 
they were at least three levels away from discussions 
about critical issues of territory, people and peace. 
It is a gamble that may yet pay off with a basic 
realignment of the politics of the key parties; but 
that is far from assured. 

With the Arab-Israeli conflict apparently so in- 
significant in comparison with the great leaps of 
European history and the basic reshaping of East- 
West relations, time seemed infinitely elastic in the 
Middle East in 1989. If history in this part of the 


` world is any guide, however, that ts unlikely to 


prove true; as so often in the past, time in the Mid- 
dle East will probably work more strongly against 
political and human progress than for it. United 
States passivity — judged absolutely, though not in 
comparison with the flaccid period of the Reagan 
administration — has been most unwise. 


TIE TO THE PERSIAN GULF 


As in recent years, in 1989 the people of the 
United States were reminded of their inability to be 
isolated from events in the Middle East when, once 
again, an act of terrorism was vividly presented on 
television. On July 28, Israel kidnapped from 
Lebanon Sheik Abdul Karim Obeid, a Shiite 
Muslim leader who purportedly had been engaged 
in terrorism. This act, itself, was presumably a 
reflection of Prime Minister Shamur’s political 
vulnerability after his meetings with Palestinian 
leaders, including avowed representatives of the 
PLO. 

A shadowy group, the self-styled Organization of 
the Oppressed on Earth, promptly threatened to 
assassinate United States Marine Lieutenant Col- 
onel William R. Higgins, an official of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization who had 
been seized in February, 1988. On July 31, a 
videotape of Higgins’s body hanging from a scaffold 
was distributed to the Western media — the shock- 
ing brutality of the videotape further evidence of the 
partnership of modern terrorism and television. 

This was the first crisis of George Bush’s presi- 

(Continued on page 88) 





Robert E. Hunter is vice president for regional 
programs and director of European Studies at the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington, D.C. 








~. . the most vital political accomplishment of the PLO during the 20 years before the in- 
ifada was to maintain the existence and independence of the movement. But in the 19903, 


only the transition from . . 


. a lerrorist organization to an organization primarily oriented 


toward a political settlement will keep the PLO on center stage.” 


The Palestinians: The Decisive Year? 


By GraHaM E. FULLER 
Senior Political Scientist, The RAND Corporation 


have never been closer to peace in the half- 

century of conflict between the two peoples, 
primarily because of the major moves toward polit- 
ical and diplomatic realism taken under pressure of 
the Palestinian uprising (the intifada). While the 
ideological distance between the two parties is nar- 
rower than it has been in the past few decades, the 
costs to both parties of traversing the remaining 
distance may be extremely high. Regrettably, 
violence and rage will almost surely characterize the 
final stages before settlement. Indeed, such a settle- 
ment does not appear to be on the horizon at the 
moment, but the outlines are clearly visible. 

The intifada is now moving into its third year and 
constitutes the single most important new “fact” in 
the Palestinian-Israeli struggle. Whereas the status 
quo on the West Bank — continuing Israeli occupa- 
tion — had been an acceptable interim arrangement 
to Israel for nearly 20 years, it is no longer so. The 
consequences of the intifada for both Israel and the 
Palestinians are serious, far-reaching and growing. 
The impact of the intifada itself was dramatically 
augmented during the past 14 months by a series of 
critical political steps taken by the PLO (Palestine 
Liberation Organization) that have injected 
decisive new fluidity into the situation; these steps 
include the proclamation of a Palestinian state and 
a provisional government by the Palestine National 
Council (PNC) in November, 1988; PLO chair- 
man Yasir Arafat’s formal recognition of Israel's 
right to exist and his forswearance of terrorism in 
December, 1988; the immediate opening thereafter 
of a formal United States dialogue with the PLO; 
and the blessing of the Arab heads of state for 
Arafat’s policies at the Arab summit in Casablanca 
in May, 1989. These events have changed the 
political map. : 

In this authors view, the ultimate establishment 
of a Palestinian state on the West Bank and Gaza is 


L: one sense, the Palestinians and the Israelis 


For a detailed study of the intifada and its alternative out- 
comes, see Graham E. Fuller, The West Bank of Israel (Santa 
Monica, Calif.: The RAND Corporation, National Defense 
Research Institute, 1989), RAND/R-3777-OSD. 


now inevitable; the critically important questions 
are only how and when. The “how” will exert a im- 
mense impact on the character of the Palestinian- 
Israeli relationship for decades to come.! And a 
considerable element of the Israeli body politic is 
determined to prevent such a Palestinian state. 

To conclude that the establishment of a Palestin- 
lan state is inevitable is not to say that its establish- 
ment will be easy. But there are really only two real- 
istic “permanent outcomes” of the Palestinian- 
Israeli struggle. 

In one case, the Palestinians will achieve their in- 
dependent state. Their goal will be attained 
through their own absolute commitment to that 
goal, and because the ultimate cost to Israel of hold- 
ing another people captive will become too high in 
political, economic, social, moral and international 
terms. 

As an alternative, under one set of circumstances 
or another Israel will drive the 1.7 mulion Palestin- 
jans out of the IJsraeli-occupied territories of the 
West Bank and Gaza. The political and moral cost 
of such a brutal expulsion would be exceptionally 
high and would be viewed as intolerable. Most 
Israelis would oppose such an act as repugnant. 

Between these two possibilities there seems to be 
little meaningful middle ground. Any other ar- 
rangement, like some kind of local autonomy in 
confederation with Israel and Jordan, is strictly in- 
terim —a way station before a more permanent set- 
tlement. At this juncture in the evolution of their 
national movement, Palestinians will accept noth- 
ing less than self-determination and their own 
sovereign state. 

Israels Labor party and Arafat's moderate wing 
of the PLO seem to be within diplomatic striking 
distance. But even if Arafat were able to dominate 
the deliberations of the PLO, the same cannot be 
said for Labor in Israeli politics. A settlement be- 


tween Israel and the Palestinians does not seem pos- 


sible in the near term, given the dominant Israeli 
Likud coalition’s determination neither to negotiate 
with the PLO nor to accept an independent 
Palestinian state. This impasse is deeply ideological 
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rather than merely tactical; almost certainly it can- 
not be breached through créative diplomatic for- 
mulas and the fancy footwork of “process.” Only a 
major change in the very thinking—or the for- 
tunes—of the Likud will reopen the door to 
diplomacy and negotiation. 


THE WEST BANK AND GAZA 


The intifada has continued largely unabated 
through the past year, but its character has changed 
subtly in ways that encourage hope on both sides 
that it is either strengthening and deepening its 
roots or, conversely, fizzling out. On the one hand, 
the intifada is more than evera way of life; everyone 
in the occupied territories recognizes that there will 
be a long struggle. Sacrifices in blood, hardship and 
privation will continue indefinitely. Institutional- 
ization of the intifada continues as the West Bank 
population is forced to create institutions to make 
life liveable in self-imposed isolation from Israel. 
More important, anger and hostility toward Israel 
are growing, while the population is becoming ever 
more accustomed to the use of violence to attain its 
political goals. The institutionalization of violence 
as a permanent factor of daily life between the two 
peoples contains some disturbing implications for 
the future coexistence of a Palestinian and an Israeli 
state. 

The pressures of the intifada on the West 
Bankers and the Gazans, while serving to unite the 
national movement more deeply in some sense, 
have also served to turn Palestinian against 
Palestinian in ways not often witnessed during the 
first year of the intifada; Palestinian vigilante 
groups have been executing Palestinians accused of 
collaboration with Israeli authorities in greater 
numbers than ever before. This kind of civil conflict 
worries many Palestinians who fear a loss of 
discipline among the fighters; many Israelis take 
this as a heartening sign that Palestinians are now 
turning on themselves in their frustration and in- 
ability to force the Israelis out of the territories. 

Civil conflict among the Palestinians themselves 

could become serious, but such incidents do not yet 
_ seem to represent a broad trend toward internecine 
warfare. The Palestinian movement has consistent- 
ly embraced a fairly broad spectrum of political 
. belief, ranging from Islamic fundamentalism to sec- 
ular nationalism, to communism. Crippling ideo- 
logical strain has not yet emerged among the 
Palestinians, but it cannot be ruled out over the 
long run if frustrations build indefinitely, compelling 
moderation to give way to radical goals and 
methods. In an atmosphere of daily violence, some 
degree of internal score-settling and vigilantism is 
typical, but the Palestinian Unified Command in 
the occupied territories must demonstrate overall 


control if the movement is to maintain the discipline 
and coherence it has had in the past. 

On the Israeli side, Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin continues to search for the combination of 
military, economic and administrative pressures 
that wil cause the intifada to collapse. Ever more 
imaginative weapons are now directed against in- 
tifada activists; still, lethal rubber and plastic 
bullets are replacing more controversial standard 
ammunition and the use of clubs for the deliberate 
breaking of arms and legs. Israeli soldiers are now 
authorized to shoot Palestinians who mask their 
faces — the mask is regarded as an ipso facto state- 
ment of violent intent. Large-scale punitive con- 
fiscation of personal belongings from the citizens of 
a Palestinian town that refused to pay taxes ended 
in a defeat for the occupying authorities when the 
Israeli army was finally forced to back down from 
the tactic. Gazan workers en masse have been for- 
bidden access to their daily jobs in Israel for certain 
periods; electronically coded identification cards 
were imposed to limit access to Israel to those who 
had received security clearance from Israeli author- 
ities; Palestinian efforts to defeat this tactic have so 
far failed. The Palestinians have continued to 
develop comestic institutions for education and 
health care. 

Whatever the success or failure of these Israeli 
tactics, however, Rabin himself recognizes that 
there is no military solution to the Palestinian prob- 
lem. However harsh Rabin’s policies have been, 
they seem less designed to quell the uprising than to 
hold the line until a political solution is found. 


THE PLO 


The intifada, more than any other factor, has 
finally pushed the PLO toward greater realism: a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank and Gaza repre- 
sents a far more realistic goal than the long- 
trumpeted “military solution” against Israel or the 
creation of a “single secular binational democratic 
state in all of Palestine.” The PLO has been forced 
to deal with West Bank demands that it move to 
capitalize politically on the sacrifices of the intifada 
and to preserve the only remaining “Palestinian 
homeland” left—the land of the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

But the occupied territories are not the PLO’s on- 
ly constituency; it must also look to the Palestinian 
diaspora, which shares an interest in a settlement 
that would include meaningful Palestinian citizen- 
ship, a passport, the opportunity to return to a West 
Bank Palestinian state and to receive compensation 
for lands lost in Israel. But the West Bank and Gaza 
are nonetheless the PLO’s key constituency and 
have created the engine—the intifada—that has 
produced the first major progress for the Palestinian 


cause in many years. The PLO cannot afford to lose 
control of the West Bank, or to allow a new leader- 
ship to emerge there by default that would make a 
separate settlement with Israel, excluding broader 
PLO influence and the interests of the diaspora. 

Indeed, for the first time the intifada has cast the 
Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza in a major 
leadership role. For 20 years after the occupation 
began in 1967, the Palestinians in the occupied ter- 
ritories were largely quiescent. While political 
. evolution and activism there were a continuing part 
of the political scene, they rarely posed a significant 
challenge to Israel. Indeed, the Palestinians were 
apparently looking to an external savior for libera- 
tion — at various times to Egypt, Jordan, Syria, the 
PLO, the Soviet Union or the United States — but 
they were never looking to their own actions. 

It was during this 20-year era that the PLO was 
virtually the sole driving force of the Palestinian na- 
tional movement. A decade of terrorism and inter- 
national violence, aircraft hijackings and the shock- 
ing attack on the Israeli Olympic team in Munich in 
1972 all served to create a very bloody but very real 
image of the PLO. In the real world, terrorism 
often works, and the PLO’s actions definitively 
placed the Palestinian cause on the international 
political map in a way that might well not have oc- 
curred in the absence of violence and terror. 

Debate will rage indefinitely about whether or 
not the Palestinians have missed opportunities for a 
settlement, but the Palestinians know that those po- 
tential settlements did not include a Palestinian 
state. In the end, the most vital political accom- 
plishment of the PLO during the 20 years before the 
intifada was to maintain the existence and indepen- 
dence of the movement. But in the 1990's, only the 
transition from a nationalist movement and a ter- 
rorist organization to an organization primarily 
oriented toward a political settlement will keep the 
PLO on center stage. 

The PLO under Arafat, in fact, seems to be mak- 
ing this transition effectively, with the realization 
that a failure to deal decisively and coherently with 
its own internal factions will cost it the leadership 
role. And it is precisely for this reason that Israel 
seeks to eliminate the leading role of the PLO in the 
settlement of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict; it 
hopes to strip the conflict of any quality of a national 
struggle between Palestinians and Israelis and re- 
duce it to an accommodation between Israel and the 
populations of the West Bank and Gaza. Thus, Is- 
rael is trying to drive a wedge between the West 
Bank Palestinians and the PLO. All Israeli election 
proposals have been directed to this end over the 
past year. 

Israel and the United States have both been en- 
gaged in a 20-year search for Palestinian interlo- 
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cutors who do not represent mainline Palestinian 
aspirations. The United States finally abandoned 
the long and fruitless task that led it through various 
versions of a “Jordanian option,” whereby the Jor- 
danians would keep the Palestinians under some 
kind of restraining mechanism in a Jordanian- 
dominated entity. Only when Jordanian King Hus- 
sein finally and formally disavowed such a nonstart- 
er in 1988 did the United States drop this quest. 
Israel, however, persists in the search for Pales- 
tinians who would settle for less than a state and 
who would exclude the PLO from the process. This 
persistence flies in the face of the reality of the inti- 
fada; if nothing else, the intifada has united the 
West Bank around the ultimate goal ofa state under 
the long-standing symbol of the PLO. The funda- 
mental impasse between Palestinian and Likud as- 
pirations is now clear. 


ELECTIONS 


But the world is no longer comfortable with a 
continued impasse; pressures have been building 
on all sides, including broad elements in Israel, to 
articulate an approach to peace Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Shamur’s April, 1989, proposal for 
elections on the West Bank was basically conceived 
in desperation; Israel had to formulate a plan that 
would show that it was not entirely negative and 
was actively seeking a solution. The plan was aimed 
at an American audience even more than an Israeli 
audience. In all honesty, the Likud would have pre- 
ferred to recognize that the differences with the Pal- 
estinians were irreconcilable and unbridgeable. 

Not surprisingly, the only Likud plan that could 
even pretend to be faithful to its own principles was 
basically a nonstarter; it involved the free elections 
of West Bank and Gazan delegates who would then 
negotiate the terms of an interim solution; a final 
solution would include Jordan and Egypt, but 
would implicitly exclude ‘a Palestinian state and 
PLO participation. The Likud plan was hardly 
bold or promising~— it was not designed to be— but 
\ ‘ashington had the creativity to seize it and try to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Almost any 
election proposal, creatively handled, could lead to 
the establishment of a legitimate Palestinian polit- 
ical body that could, over the longer run, serve as 
the basis for an independent Palestinian state. In- 
deed, such an elected body would probably directly 
reflect the PLO’s views and policies, and could 
ultimately give the external PLO organization the 
formal and key voice in the process. 

But the Likud cannot accept Washington’s efforts 
to turn the plan into something it was never intend- 
ed to be. After all, the Likud has a clearer and 
franker vision of the problem; it rightly perceives 
that the question has nothing to do with the nature 
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of the PLO. Anything that leads to the legitimiza- 
tion of the PLO will inexorably pave the way for the 
Palestinian state. Thus, any election proposal from 
Shamir’s government must explicitly exclude a pro- 
cess that legitimizes a PLO role, and must explicitly 
exclude a Palestinian state. Under pressure from 
Washington, the Likud has continued to formulate 
and reformulate the election modalities, but the end 
goal is no PLO and no Palestinian state. * 

Clearly, this process is unacceptable to most Pal- 
estinians and has deadlocked the process. But it is 
the art of diplomacy not to articulate contradiction 
explicitly; the hope remains that both sides can save 
face by going along with a process whose precise 
end cannot be identified. Indeed, Washington must 
try to establish a process that is open-ended in char- 
acter, without admitting that an open-ended pro- 
cess will ultimately result in a Palestinian state. In 
the meantime, Likud must block that open-ended 
process if it is to remain true to its political platform. 

Even if most parties recognize that an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state will ultimately and inevitably 
emerge from an election process and open-ended 
negotiations, the PLO’s own hard-liners cannot 
blithely accept such an outcome on faith either. 
Many elements of the PNC will seek far more ex- 
plicit assurance of what lies at the end of an election 
process and negotiations. For the process is not 
_ without some danger to the PLO. However loyal 
West Bank PLO members declare themselves to be 
to the external PLO leadership, contradictions can 
and will arise between the two elements when local, 
personal or tactical advantages differ. 

The PLO naturally fears that there could well be 
some loss of PLO control of the process in the in- 
terim. Beyond that, PLO hard-liners fear that a 
moderate solution will permanently weaken the 
voice of radical elements within the movement. 
They may well demand that the peace process ex- 
plicitly support their own political demands in un- 
ambiguous language — spelling out far too precisely 
those goals that are anathema to many Israelis. A 
peace process that hes along a road rich with am- 
biguity remains unacceptable to hard-line PLO and 
Likud elements. 


IMPASSE 


It would appear that the process 1s now founder- 
ing. It is highly unlikely that the Palestinians will 
waver in their goal of a Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and Gaza. The Likud party 1s apparently 
headed for an even tougher line than Shamir has 
presented. What factors might end the impasse? 

The Likud is apparently playing for time, bank- 
ing on the hope that relentless pressure on the in- 


*For a discussion of Israeli policy, see the article by Harold 
Waller in this issue. i 


tifada will force it to collapse. Perhaps, ultimately, 
this pressure will force Palestinians to abandon the 
goal of a Palestinian state, especially if it looks as if 
continued resistance will cost the West Bankers 
their very land under the relentless Israeli settle- 
ment policies in the West Bank. This same Likud 
strategy anticipates that a lack of progress will final- 
ly discredit Arafat and the moderate wing of the 
PLO. In that case, the organization will be driven 
to greater radicalism, violence and terrorism, thus 
compelling the United States to sever its ties with 


the PLO. 


JORDAN 


Alternatively, many Israeli hard-liners focus on 
Jordan. General Ariel Sharon’s well-known thesis 
that “Jordan is Palestine” is more than a geograph- 
ical observation; it is an operational statement of 
intent that seeks to establish all Palestinians in a 
Jordan that demographically will become the Pal- 
estinian state. Israel can then settle with Jordan, by 
military means if necessary. However unrealistic it 
is to assume that the Palestinians will leave the West 
Bank except through forced expulsion, the Sharon 
plan contains highly destabilizing elements. Dis- 
order in Jordan cannot be ruled out; economic 
problems, internal dissension springing from 


. regime liberalization or a crackdown, the growth of 


Islamic fundamentalism and Palestinian radicalism 
all represent potential threats. Similarly, severe 
tensions and major bloodshed in the West Bank will 
spark reaction in Jordan. Under almost any cir- 
cumstances, Jordan is likely to be closely involved 
in future West Bank events. Instability in Jordan 
will certainly forestall any Israeli consideration of 
giving up the West Bank. This may be one of the 
unspoken calculations among hard-liners in Israel 
who are determined not to budge on the issue of 
talks with the PLO or a Palestinian state. 

Unfortunately, in the Middle East it is usually a 
cataclysm of some kind that shakes up the status 
quo and allows the pieces to fall into some new and 
often more constructive arrangement. War is his- 
torically one of the catalysts. In fact, war seems un- 
likely; nearly all the parties in the region, except 
Syria, are strongly opposed to war, and Syria can- 
not move unilaterally, especially when the Soviet 
Union would weigh in strongly against such an 
adventure. 

Apart from war, new Israeli elections leading toa 

(Continued on page &0) 
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“The [Jordanian] regime faces an existential challenge in trying to rebuild a governing coali- 
tion in disarray. If the regime has decided to move down the path of reform, harnessing the la- 
tent support of the various pro-government segments of society . . . is paramount. Historical- 
ly, however, Jordan has been unable to establish a popular-based political party in the service 


of the regime.” 


Jordan Looks Inward 


By RoBERT SATLOFF 
Fellow, Washington Institute for Near East Policy 


or the last two years, Jordan has been a 
F country turning inward. Although it remains 

active in regional and international affairs, 
the Hashemite Kingdom has been increasingly pre- 
occupied with the gripping drama unfolding within 
its borders. In 1989, that drama had two show-stop- 
ping events — violence and voting. 

In April, while King Hussein was visiting Wash- 
ington, D.C., hundreds took to the streets in the 
southern cities of Kerak and Maan in violent pro- 
test against commodity price hikes mandated by the 
Kingdom’s recently implemented stabilization 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Those riots—the worst outbreak of public 
discontent in nearly two decades— left 12 dead and 
had to be forcibly quelled by state security troops. 

Seven months later, in November, 1989, Jordan- 
ians went to the polls for the first parliamentary 
elections in 22 years. King Hussein called these 
East Bank-only elections —long-promised but often 
postponed—in part to deflect public criticism of 
past government mismanagement, to elicit tacit 
support for the next stage of the austerity plan and 
to confirm the King’s July, 1988, disengagement 
from the West Bank. However, the results were 
unlike any others known in the Kingdom’s history, 
Muslim fundamentalists scored a stunning victory, 
capturing nedrly half of Parliament’s 80 seats, with 
government loyalists winning only a slim majority. 

Both these events were elements of the “domesti- 
cization” of Jordanian political life. In Jordan, 
foreign policy and defense policy are traditionally 
the provinces of the King, while the management of 
the economy and internal affairs are more or less 
left to the government of the day. Governments 
(i.e., Prime Ministers) come and go. But through it 
all, continuity in the country’s fundamiental policies 
and political orientation—as well as supreme au- 
thority to alter those policies and that orientation 
—reside with the monarchy. Throughout the 





1For an analysis of Jordan’s inter-Arab politics from 1984 to 
1988, see Robert Satloff, “Jordan and Reverberations of the 
Uprising,” Current History, Febtuary, 1989. 
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mid-1980’s, inter-Arab politics consumed the lion’s 
share of the King’s attention and the government's 
political activity.1 When the driving forces behind 
Jordan’s inter-Arab policy turned against the King- 
dom, the regime finally turned inward, where it 
began to deal with the problems and challenges that 
had been building during its years of high-profile 
international activity. 

Jordan’s principal foreign policy objectives in the 
mid-1980’s were threefold: subordination of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) to Jor- 
dan’s peace process policy; Arab solidarity with Iraq 
in its battle with non-Arab Iran; and restoration of 
friendly relations with Syria, Jordan’s potentially 
most bellicose neighbor. 

By 1988, all three goals were either met or moot. 
First, a successful series of Jordanian initiatives had 
repaired ties with Syria, including a commitment 
not to flout Syrian interests in the peace process. Of 
course, Damascus was in no position to reject ap- 
peals for Arab unity, because Syria had been iso- 
lated in the Arab world for supporting ‘Teheran in 
the Gulf War. 

Meanwhile, the King’s inter-Arab strategy was 
also working. As the Arab world’s senior statesman, 
King Hussein had been at his best stoking the fires 
of Arab unity under the banner of the Iraqi war ef- 
fort. He had offered his country’s good offices as a 
conduit for the Egyptian-Iragi arms supply network 
that was critical to Baghdad’s war effort; he was the 
moving force behind the emergence of an axis of 
moderate Arab states (Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan); and he even registered moderate suc- 
cess In nudging Syria a little closer to the Arab con- 
sensus on the Gulf War. As host of the Arab League 
summit meeting in Amman in November, 1987, 
the King capped his diplomatic success by engi- 
neering unanimous approval for a strongly worded 
condemnation of Iran and by gaining Syria's 
acquiescence in the restoration of bilateral ties be- 
tween Egypt and the other Arab states. 

But the imperative need for Arab unity fostered 
by the Iran-Iraq War lost its appeal with the ap- 
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proval of United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598 and the imposition of a Gulf cease-fire. 
With that approval Jordan lost its peculiar role as a 
small state rallying larger and more powerful states 
to action. Moreover, the winding down of the Gulf 
War permitted the Arab world to turn its sights 
once again toward the politics of Palestine. 
Traditionally, that politics is defined by Jordan’s 
state of perpetual tension with the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, the Kingdom’s historic rival for 
the allegiance of Palestinians and for the territory of 
Palestine. Since the PLO’s inception in 1964, Jor- 
dan and the PLO have clashed in a messy and often 
violent competition for the loyalty of—and control 
over —the Palestinians. In 1984-1985, King Hus- 
sein’s tactic was a bear-like embrace of the PLO; he 
hoped to enlist PLO chairman Yasir Arafat as a 
Junior partner in a peace initiative that would lend 
Jordan inter-Arab legitimacy to open negotiations 
with Israel. That effort, highlighted by the Feb- 
ruary, 1985, accord on a Jordanian-Palestinian 
confederation, was stymied by Arafat’s refusal to 
accept UN Security Resolution 242 and ended with 
the King’s subsequent suspension of political coor- 
dination with the PLO in February, 1986.2 
During the subsequent months, Jordan steered 
another course, preferring low-risk inter-Arab con- 
sensus. The King refused to shoulder the respon- 
sibility—and the burden—of working for a break- 
through to talks with Israel; it was now up to the 
Israelis to create the conditions acceptable to nego- 
tiations.? Though Hussein continued a policy of 
tacit coordination with Israel in bolstering pro- 
Hashemite moderates inside the West Bank, nei- 
ther he nor Israel nor their ostensible patron, the 
United States, showed much zest for the project. 
After 20 years of Palestinian quiescence on and 
Israeli control of the West Bank, there was very lit- 
tle urgency in the peace process. That lack of urgen- 
cy meant the eclipse of Arafat on the inter-Arab 
stage. If Jordan could not subordinate the PLO, 

"Amman ‘Television Service, February 19, 1986, cited in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Near East/South Asia 
Report (hereafter cited as FBIS), February 20, 1986. 

3In April, 1987, Hussein and then Israeli Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres of the Labor party reached a “secret” agreement 
outlining the framework for a proposed international peace con- 
ference. Peres, however, was unable to win Cabinet approval 
for the plan against the opposition of the Likud party. 

*The nadir of Arafat's prestige was the November, 1987, Am- 
man summit, when the Palestine question was barely discussed 
and he' was snubbed personally by his Jordanian hosts. 

5One direct threat was the Palestine National Council’s claim 
to represent “all our people in all places, inside and outside the 
homeland,” which could not possibly have gone unnoticed by 
Jordan’s rulers (italics added by author). 

‘See Amman Domestic Service, July 31, 1988, cited in FBIS, 
August 2, 1988. The only official ties left between the two banks 


consist of Jordan’s continued maintenance of Palestinian 
mosques and religious establishments. 


obscuring it seemed the next best thing.* 

This third leg of Jordan’s grand regional strategy 
came to a crashing halt with the onset of the 
Palestinian intifada against Israel in December, 
1987. The intifada returned the Palestine issue to 
the center of Arab politics. Even though it may not 
have been his doing, it offered Arafat a chance to 
reclaim his spot on the Arab stage with a 


= vengeance. Husseins own commitment to the - 


Palestine cause was questioned by the thousands of 
Palestinian demonstrators whose slogans seemed to 
target him almost ‘as much as the Israelis. As a 
result, Jordan was forced into a defensive and 
vulnerable role virtually overnight. 


THE UPRISING 


For Jordan, the intifada posed conflicting chal- 
lenges. The regime’s immediate concern was that 
the emotional pull of the intifada would engulf Jor- 
dan’s own Palestinians, variously estimated at be- 
tween 40 percent and 65 percent of the population. 
But to arrest the spread of the uprising, to distance 
the East Bank from the politics of the West Bank, 
would raise the specter of Jordan’s political ir- 
relevance in the politics of Palestine and would 
allow the PLO to gain a virtual stranglehold on 
peace process diplomacy. 

In many ways, Jordan’s choice was forced on it 
by the pace of events. The King welcomed the ef- 
forts (if not the details) of United States Secretary of 
State George Shultz’s peace plan in early 1988 be- 
cause it sidestepped the PLO and offered to restore 
Jordan’s role in the peace process. But the final 
word belonged to Arafat, who appeared to prove his 
own indispensability by blocking any Palestinian 
participation in the Shultz plan. 

Arafat capped his reemergence on the inter-Arab 
Stage at an extraordinary Arab League summit 
meeting in Algiers in June, 1988. There, he tried 
not only to reestablish his imprimatur on all matters 
relating to Palestine but to avenge his humiliation at 
the Amman summit meeting eight months earlier. 
Although Hussein stood his ground in a combative 
but statesman-like defense of his country’s contribu- 
tion to the Palestinian cause, the Arab tide had turned 
against him. To salvage his personal stature and his 
country’s security, drastic measures were needed.5 

Those measures reached their climax with the 
stunning announcement by the King on July 31 
that Jordan was severing all “legal and ad- 
ministrative ties” to the West Bank and relin- 
quishing any Hashemite claims to the territory lost 
in the June, 1967, war.® In “disengaging” from the 
West Bank, the King challenged the PLO to 
shoulder the full responsibility for the Palestinians. 
And in declaring that “Jordan is not Palestine,” he 
took a swipe at Israeli hard-liners who contend that 


the solution to the Palestinian problem 1s to 
establish a Palestinian state where the Hashemites 
now rule. The King’s moves shocked both the 
United States and the Israeli diplomatic 
establishments; their conventional wisdom had 
long ago enshrined Jordan as the principal Arab 
partner for peace. But when the King was among 
the first to extend formal recognition to the “in- 
dependent state of Palestine” following the PLO’s 
declaration in November, even skeptics had to ad- 
mit that Jordan’s disengagement from the West 
Bank was more than just a short-term, tactical 
maneuver. For the time being, at least, the “Jorda- 
nian option” for Arab-Israeli peace, in all its various 
permutations, was no longer in the cards. 


LOOKING INWARD 


Hussein’s disengagement decision brought to a 
close an era of fast-paced, high-profile Jordanian 
activity in the international arena. The end of the 
Gulf War and the onset of the intifada combined to 
deprive the Kingdom of the environmental condi- 
tions that had allowed it to assume such an extro- 
verted identity in the mid-1980’s. Instead, the 
Kingdom turned inward, and a variety of economic 
and political problems that had been brewing under 
the surface in the East Bank came to the surface. In- 
deed, history may show that the disengagement had 
its most significant impact inside Jordan. 

The most immediate repercussions of the disen- 
gagement were felt on the relationship between 
Palestinians and Transjordanians. Ever since the 
1970-1971 insurrection by Palestinian /fedayeen 
guerrillas, Jordan’s Palestinian population has led a 
tense double life, split between affiliation with the 
Palestinian national cause and a pragmatic accep- 
tance of the realities of Hashemite rule. The dis- 
engagement forced them to chose between those 
two identities: being faithful to both Palestine and 
the throne. While this may have pleased hard-line 
East Bankers, some of whom even term themselves 
the “Transjordanian Likud,” many of the 
Kingdoms Palestinian population began to wonder 
whether their status in Jordanian society was 
secure. 

Palestinians control the bulk of wealth in Jordan’s 
economy, and their political fears were soon 
translated into economic jitters. Even before the Ju- 
ly 31 announcement, there were two small but 
worrisome runs on the normally stable Jordanian 
dinar, each resulting in a 5 percent depreciation of 
the currency. As summer turned to autumn, the 

7See Eliyahu Kanovsky, Jordan’s Economy: From Prosperity to 
Crisis, The Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, Occasional Papers, No. 106, 
May, 1989. 


8Amman Domestic Service, February 8, 1989, cited in FBIS, 
February 9, 1989. 
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trickle of Palestinans selling dinars for dollars — on 
both the East and West Banks — turned into a flood. 
Despite government measures to shore up the 
dinar, it lost about one-third its value by late Oc- 
tober, when the imposition of new government 


_ regulations amounted to the first flotation of the 


dinar in the Kingdom’s history. 

These shocks were only the tip of an already 
critical economic iceberg. Over the past few years, 
the Kingdom’s principal sources of hard currency — 
remittances from workers abroad, Arab financial 
assistance and other spin-off benefits from the Gulf 
oil boom—have largely dried up. The cease-fire in 
the Gulf closed another source of revenue, the 
transshipment trade with Iraq. To be sure, Jordan 
was let down by the wealthier Arab states, all of 
which— except Saudi Arabia — failed to live up to 
their 1979 commitments to supply the Kingdom 
with billions of dollars in aid. And the Kingdom's 
very successful educational program — Jordan has 
one of the highest percentages of students in the 
population in the world— produces far more skilled 
laborers and professionals than the country can ab- 
sorb. But when the fat years turned to lean in the 
mid-1980’s, the Kingdom failed to respond with 
tight fiscal policy, prudent borrowing and closely 
managed importing of goods and foodstuffs.” As a 
result, Jordan now faces a huge debt burden 
(estimated at between $6 billion and $8 billion), a 
deepening recession, a massive import bill, tenuous 
foreign currency reserves and a growing unemploy- 
ment rate far higher than the official 10 percent. 

In 1988-1989, Jordan’s most pressing problem 
was the lack of foreign currency. In June, 1988, 
foreign exchange reserves were at an all-time low of 
$18.7 million, a 92 percent drop from the previous 
July. Austerity measures unveiled in November, 
1988, failed to stem the outward flow of capital. 
Confidence in the government’s fiscal policy fell so 
low that Jordan was forced to withdraw an applica- 
tion for a $150-million syndicated loan because it 
had too few takers. In February, 1989, the govern- 
ment tried to dam the flow of black market 
capital— the dinar was continuing to fall—by clos- 
ing down the country’s highly speculative semi- 
official system of money changers.’ In March, 
financing difficulties forced Jordan to “postpone in- 
definitely” its $875-million purchase of British Tor- 
nado strike fighter-aircraft. 

Finally, that same month, Jordan was forced to 
do what it had so far been able to avoid — that is, re- 
quest assistance from the International Monetary 
Fund. Over the next four weeks, IMF economists 
and the government of Prime Minister Zayd Rifai 
hammered out a deal whereby Jordan would imple- 
ment a set of austerity measures, including a cut in 
the military budget, in return for an immediate 
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$150-million loan plus further assistance in debt 
rescheduling to aid Jordan in negotiations with the 
Paris Club of creditors. As a result, on April 15, the 
Rifai government ordered immediate increases in 
the price of various commodities, ranging from 
gasoline to cigarettes. 


THE APRIL, 1989, RIOTS 


In a matter of hours, Jordan’s southern cities 
erupted in protest. In Maan, Kerak, Tafileh and, 
later, Madaba and even Salt, local townspeople 
threw rocks, looted and chanted slogans against the 
Rifai government’s alleged mismanagement of the 
economy. They charged high officials with wanton 
corruption and an uncaring “let-them-eat-cake’” 
attitude toward the average Jordanian worker. The 
four days of protest that followed were quelled only 
by Jordanian security forces, and left at least 12 
dead and dozens injured. Embarrassingly, the 
King was forced to cut short a visit to Washington, 
D.C., and London to return home and take control 
of the deteriorating situation. 

Economically, the IMF austerity plan was 
sound, but politically it touched a raw‘nerve. Its 
burden fell too heavily on low-wage Jordanian 
workers who had already benefited least from the 
Kingdom’s boom years in the early 1980’s. Accord- 
ing to Crown Prince Hassan, who visited the south 
within hours of the outbreak of rioting, “These 
[IMF] measures will be more than we can bear un- 
less we can secure Arab aid. . .”® Moreover, coin- 
ciding with the holy month of Ramadan, the plan 
played into the hands of Muslim fundamentalists 
who, in several areas, were able to exploit and 
exacerbate the rioting for their own political 
purposes. . 

What was especially notable about the rioting 
was that Transjordanians, not Palestinians, had 
risen in protest. Indeed, in Amman and Irbid, 
where much of Jordan’s Palestinian population 
lives, the days of rioting passed virtually without in- 
cident. Palestinians, along with Jordan’s liberal and 
left-leaning professional organizations, did little 
more than send petitions to the King urging him to 
reconsider the austerity measures and to sack Rifai. 
PLO officials liked to note that quiet in Jordan’s 
refugee camps was maintained on formal instruc- 
tions from Arafat in Tunis. But in fact, it was the 
realization among most Palestinians that participa- 

Interview in ash-Sharg al-Awsat (London), April 23, 1989, 
cited in FBIS, April 26; 1989. 

10See Amman Domestic Service, May 29, 1989, cited in 
FBIS, May 31, 1989; and ad-Dustur (Amman), July 28, 1989, 
cited in FBIS, July 28, 1989. 

'1Central Bank holdings of foreign exchange are reported to 
have risen from $140 million in May to more than $500 million 


in September; Jordan Times (Amman), September 28, 1989, 
cited in FBIS, October 5, 1989. 


tion in rioting might rip apart the carefully woven 
web of coexistence inside the Kingdom that kept 
them off the streets. Their quiescence proved that 
any fear about the spread of the Palestinian uprising 
from the West Bank eastward was unfounded. 

Of potentially greater gravity was the extent of 
disaffection among Transjordanians, the tradi- 
tional mainstay of the Hashemite regime. Though 
the rioters’ slogans were targeted at the Rifai 
government and not at the King, the monarchy had 
to realize the depth of popular dissatisfaction with 
the country’s political management. Almost im- 
mediately, the regime took steps to accommodate 
the rioters’ demands — except one. Despite govern- 
ment rhetoric, there has been no stepping back 
from the austerity measures that sparked the riots in 
the first place. 

First, on April 27, the King dismissed Rifai and 
appointed in his stead chief of the royal court Sherif 
Zayd bin Shakir. Bin Shakir, a former armed forces 
commander and a distant cousin of the King, has a 
reputation for honesty and is seen as a champion of 
the Transjordanians. 

Second, the government took steps to restore 
confidence in the dinar. Foremost among these was 
the reappointment, after several years out of office, 
of the respected economist Muhammad Said 
Nabulsi as governor of the Central Bank. Through- 
out the summer, he issued a series of sound reform 
measures aimed at stabilizing the dinar, bolstering 
the central bank’s currency reserves and rationaliz- 
ing the use of foreign exchange. !° In addition, the 
government successfully completed debt-reschedul- 
ing talks with the Paris Club of creditors in July and 
with the Soviet Union in August. And, perhaps 
most important for the short-term stability of the 
dinar, King Hussein solicited hundreds of millions 
of dollars in emergency aid in appeals to Saudi 
Arabia and other Gulf states throughout the spring 
and summer. By autumn, the dinar had recovered 
some of its lost value and Jordan’s foreign exchange 
picture, if not bright, was certainly not so dark as it 
had been six months earlier. 1! 

_ Third, the regime embarked on a process of 
political reform and hastened the restoration of 
parliamentary life as an outlet for political discon- 
tent. In August, 1988, following his disengagement 
decision, Hussein had suspended Parliament 
because half its members represented communities 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“The regime in Teheran is apparently committed to the political resolution of the Iran-iraq 
conflict, to promoting domestic economic reconstruction and to its new policy of bridge- 
building with the West. However, it is by no means clear that such measures represent a fun- 
damental change in the long-term domestic and foreign policy objectives of the Islamic 


Republic. .. .” 


Iran after Khomeini 


By Nikora B. SCHAHGALDIAN 
Associate Staff Member, The RAND Corporation 


on June 3, 1989, was an important land- 

mark in the history of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. Although the Imam’s death left many for- 
eign observers uncertain about the future of that an- 
cient country, it did not catch Teheran’s Islamic au- 
thorities unprepared. Ever since Khomeini came to 
power, his would-be successors had always been 
concerned about who among them would rule after 
him. Indeed, only hours after the old man’s death, 
the 83-member Council of Experts convened and 
heard Khomeini's last “political will.” Surprisingly, 
his will contained no mention of any personal 
choice for his successor. Despite this difficulty, by a 
two-thirds majority the Council named Ali Kha- 
menei, the former President, as the supreme spirit- 
ual leader of Iran. 

To fill the political vacuum left by Khomeini, 
Iran’s clerics were quick to carry out a constitutional 
amendment, confirmed later through a popular 
referendum; this eliminated the position of Prime 
Minister and led to the election of Alt Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani as Iran’s new President in Ju- 
ly, 1989. The elections of both Rafsanjani and 
Khamenei demonstrate a striking feature of post- 
Khomeini Iran: the rapidity and success with which 
the clerical establishment has consolidated its power 
and, through carefully staged moves, has attempted 
to institutionalize its rule. 

Khomeini’s death came at a time when Iran’s 
clerical establishment was still grappling with the 
challenges that the July 18, 1988, cease-fire with 
Iraq had suddenly brought to the fore. These 
domestic and international political and economic 
challenges are now awaiting urgent policy deci- 
sions. Since July, the regime has continued to keep 
the economy ticking; however, it 1s clearly unable to 
bring about the long-awaited socioeconomic im- 
provements it has repeatedly promised. For exam- 
ple, industrial and agricultural production remains 
in decline, finances have deteriorated further, and 
shortages remain chronic. The multitude of prob- 
lems unleashed by an effective inflation rate of 50 
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percent and by the presence of millions of unem- 
ployed people and war-striken internal refugees re- 
main unsolved. Moreover, despite the cease-fire, 
the country remains on a war footing, and ap- 
parently neither the state nor the private sector 1s 
yet able to provide lasting improvements. 

Because of these and many other problems, the 
urban poor and the bazaar merchants — the original 
backbone of the revolution—have cooled con- 
siderably toward the regime. At present, these feel- 
ings remain undefined; they are vague and lack 
political focus. In the absence of Khomeini and in 
part because of these economic and_ political 
developments, the domestic political situation has 
become fluid and more unsettled. Nevertheless, 
these developments have not pushed the Islamic 
Republic to the brink of collapse. Indeed, while 
religious fundamentalism, political legitimacy and 
socioeconomic change convulsed the post- 
Khomeini leadership in 1989, stabilizing factors 
should prevent a similar outcome in the foreseeable 
future. 


STABILIZING FORCES 

Much has been written about the manner in 
which the clerics achieved political power in Iran in 
1979 and the reasons for their maintaining it since. 
However, Iran’s clerical leadership remains an 
enigma to many outsiders. The clerics may well 
have gained and stayed in power because of their 
close association with the masses, the ideological 
appeal of Shiism, the clerics’ repressive policies and 
the weakness of opposition forces. Although this ex- 
planation may be correct, there are certain aspects 
of this issue—crucial to a better understanding of 
the internal dynamics of clerics’ political behav- 
ior—that need to be considered here. To begin 
with, religious solidarity within the ruling clerical 
elite has been greatly reinforced by the shared ex- 
perience of many of its key leaders before and after 
the Islamic revolution. Early on, they had devel- 
oped friendly ties through years of close association 
in the narrow, intensely religious and personal 
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world of religious schools and underground activ- 
ities opposing the Shah’s regime. 

Not unlike members ofa banned sectarian frater- 
nity, these individuals worked, studied and lived to- 
gether for many years. At the same time, their per- 
sonalities, strengthened by pressures coming from 
the usually hostile political environment of the 
1960’s and 1970’s, had been reinforced in many 
cases by close family and marriage relationships as 
well. Khomeini lived continuously in Qom for 
about 40 years, during which time he taught about 
10,000 young seminary students. About 300 of 
these personally devoted followers constituted the 
central core of his underground clerical movement, 
which came to lead the Islamic revolution. Many of 
these men still occupy key political positions in 
Teheran. ! 

Moreover, many of these people had shared pris- 
on experiences, often in the same prison or even in 
the same cells, throughout the 1970’s. The clerics’ 
close personal ties and shared experiences have 
strengthened their underlying unity in many other 
ways as well. For example, their intimacy has 
meant that they are well aware of one another's per- 
sonality traits, private weaknesses, ambitions and 
ties to trusted colleagues. But since this knowledge 
is reciprocal, it gives key members of the network 
ample opportunity for developing various mechan- 
isms for self-preservation and at the same time 
makes personal or factional rivalries among them 
more manageable. 

Shared objectives, similar backgrounds and in- 
ternal religious solidarity are not the only factors 
helping the clerics to hold onto political power in 

1A partial list of some 200 of Khomeini’s young students who 
had worked underground with him in the prerevolutionary 
period appears in Seyyed Hamid Ruhani, Barrasi va tahlili az 
nehzat-e imam Khomeyni [A Study and Analysis of Imam Kho- 
meini’s Movement] (Teheran, 1982), pp. 43-50. 

For details, consult Marshall Hodgson, “How Did the Early 
Shia Become Sectarian?” Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. 
79, no. 1 (1955), pp. 1-13; and M.M. Mazzaoui, The Origins of 
the Safavids: Shusm, Sufism, and the Gulat (Wiesbaden: Freiburger 
Islamstudien, 1972). 

3F or a discussion of state-clergy relations under the Pahlavis, 
see Michael M.J. Fischer, From Religious Dispute to Revolution 
, (Cambridge and London: Harvard University Press, 1980); 
and Shahrough Akhavi, Religion and Politics in Contemporary Iran 
(New York and Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1980). 

Don Jafar Sadegh is reported to have said, “Tagtyeh is the 
shield of faith; he who does not practice éagiyeh has no faith, for 
nine-tenths of religion is in tagiyeh and one-tenth in all other 
deeds.” See Bagher Majlesi as quoted in Shoja al-Din Shafa, 
Lowzth al-masaél [Explanation of Problems] (Paris, 1987), p. 
999. Also see Hamid Enayat, Modem Islamic Political Thought 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1982), p. 176. 

*Moojan Momen, An Introduction to Shii Islam: The History and 
Doctrines. of Twelver Shtism (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1985), p. 236; also Shafa, op. cit., pp. 
596-600. 


. Iran. In addition, in their attempts to defeat their 


opponents and to consolidate their positions, they 
have come to utilize many religiously sanctioned 
and culturally accepted elements of traditional 
Iranian political behavior. They have also refined 
many time-tested tactics of public management and 
have woven these into an elaborate mechanism for 
political survival. 

Among the main features of this mechanism is 
the long-established preoccupation of Shia clerics 
with secrecy. This concern surrounds the activities 
and public and private lives of most key figures in 
the clerical establishment. Indeed, as a rule, clergy- 
men do not reveal authentic information about the 
inner dynamics or points of discord among the 
clergy to laymen. This unwritten rule of behavior 
on interrfal matters has much to do with the his- 
torical experience of various Shia minority sects in 
the formative periods of Shia doctrine and outlook. 2 
Similarly after the 1920's, the generally repressive 
policies of both Pahlavi shahs against the Shia 
clerics hardened their secretive tendencies.3 

Indeed, the practice of keeping laymen as much 
in the dark as possible about internal clerical mat- 
ters is commonly considered a primary element in 
the clerics’ system of preservation techniques; at the 
same time, mutually protective silence is viewed as 
a necessity to avoid or lessen strife in their own 
ranks. l 

In addition to secrecy, the ruling clerical network 
is distinguished by its consistent practice of tagzyeh 
and éanfiyeh as interconnected patterns of political 
behavior and tools of public management. The doc- 
trine of tagiyeh or ketman (literally, religious 
dissimulation) is a traditionally vital code of be- 
havior for the Shia clerics, developed in the eighth 
century. Originally, it protected the followers of 
Jafar Sadegh, the sixth Imam of Shias, against re- 
pression by their Sunni rulers.* Later, it became an 
organic part of the Shia belief system and was 
praised and commended by Shia clerics.5 Dissim- 
ulation is considered lawful, and clerics resort to it 
whenever they believe there may be danger to their 
property or lives if they utter the truth. Essentially, 
ketman is used to mislead strangers and opponents 
about one’s true beliefs and commitments if a given 
situation requires it. When provisions of tagzyeh 
come into play, a Shia cleric is religiously justified 
in taking whatever public stands he prefers without 
worrying about possible contradictions with posi- 
tions he has taken earlier and without feeling 
remorse later. 

More important, ¢agzyeh can be decided on jointly 
and practiced collectively by a group of clerics if 
necessary. When: so used, it does not involve loss of 
face by the participants; on the contrary, the prac- 
tice tends to increase solidarity. The religious justi- 


fication of ketman has given the clerics an extraor- 
dinary political versatility. 

The practice of tanfiyeh is still another dynamic 
principle in a cluster of operative political traditions 
of the Iranian clergy. In simple terms, it is a time- 
tested tactic for judiciously doing nothing. When a 
cleric senses that there is too much turmoil around 
him, he may resort to fanfiyeh in order to avoid 
catastrophe, preserve security, neutralize personal 
danger or ensure the continuity of the group. 

During tanfiyeh a cleric usually maintains his posi- 
tion and ignores the tension around him. The logic 
behind this traditionally accepted and religiously 
sanctioned behavior involves certain assumptions. 
Sooner or later, all actors are likely to commit mis- 
takes and eventually undo themselves; the agitated 
will spend their energy. Instead, when a cleric 
resorts to fanfiyeh, he concentrates his attention on 
examining his options and determines the best tac- 
tics for his next open move against opponents. 

The utility of tanfiyeh is apparent in several 
respects. First, it is a means through which factional 
or personal tension is reduced and agitation is low- 
ered during intense intra-elite struggles. It is also a 
way of testing the ability of subordinates or col- 
leagues to manage political struggle in the 
“absence” of the leader. Finally, it is a tool for self- 
preservation, whereby a clerical politician can pre- 
sumably evade responsibility for making a decision 
whose consequences may not be favorable for him. 

Aside from utilizing these specific, traditional 
behavioral elements in its collective modus operan- 
di, the clerical establishment also employs several 
other historical approaches in its attempt to 
strengthen its popular appeal and widen its support 
bases. The first of these has to do with the Iranian 
societys need for charismatic leadership. More 
than 20 centuries of continuous existence have 
given Iran a rich and complex inheritance; 
charismatic leadership has endured centuries of 
political and social turmoil as one of the primary 
features of this heritage. 

Acutely aware of this prerequisite for effective 
leadership, the Islamic authorities have spared no 
effort to present themselves as wise, pious and 
strong men who remain dedicated to the ideals of 
Islam and the revolution and who tolerate no ex- 
cuses in serving the masses. 

The clerical establishment’s modus operandi is 


6For the role of justice in Shia thought and Iranian history, 
see Said Amir Arjomand, “Religion, Political Action and 
Legitimate Domination in Shiite Iran,” Archives Européennes de 
Sociologie, vol. 20, no. 1 (1979), pp. 59-109. 

7The Persian proverb zolm bel saviyeh adl ast (oppression equal- 
ly applied is justice) suggests that the purpose of a ruler’s justice 
is to prevent citizens from gaining an advantage over one 
another, even if such justice requires applying harsh measures 
against the whole society. 
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also characterized by its concern and constant agi- 
tation for the theme of justice (adh. The belief in 
adalat or divine justice is central to Shiism. Justice 
also has a special meaning for Iranians because it is 
in ancient ideal inherited from their pre-Islamic cul- 
ture as well as an overriding theme in Persian liter- 
ature and folklore. Justice has little to do with the 
Western notion of individual freedom. Instead, adl 
is meant to preserve order in society. Credible jus- 
tice has to be rapid and visible.’ 

In view of these popular precepts, the clerical net- 
work has tried to present the “administration of jus- 
tice” as an integral feature of its rule. Indeed, as a 
part of their political strategy, the clerics have 
developed and utilized this theme in a variety of 
situations. For example, they have sought to mes- 
merize the poor masses of practicing Shia believers 
by constant agitation around the theme of Islamic 
social justice; in the process, they have successfully 
co-opted leftist ideas and programs. In the same 
manner, the Shia clerics justify their offensive 
against “evil and satanic” outside forces and their 
“domestic lackeys” in the name of an all-out Islamic 
struggle for justice. 

Finally, an integral part of the clerics’ general 
management pattern is illustrated by their pas- 
sionate preoccupation with ideological-religious in- 
doctrination, conformity and political repression. 
The effort to indoctrinate the population is con- 
ducted not only in the sense of teaching Islamic 
religious dogmas and Khomeinis political ideology; 
it is also carried out in the broader sense of in- 
culcating new social and cultural norms. For this 
purpose, the clerics have required the government 
to place all its available resources at their disposal. 

The clerical system in Iran is far more complex, 
flexible and resilient than might be expected. The 
network’s inner logic, shaped by historical ex- 
perience and religious custom, is sound, and its 
principles of government and public management 
are essentially compatible with one another, At the 
same time, these principles are agreeable to the 
thinking, lifestyles, tastes and preferences of the 
masses of practicing Shia Iranians and exhibit a 
profound sense of continuity with that country’s 
long history. This is not meant to imply that the 
clerical rulers of Iran are united in their pursuit of 
Islamic goals or that they lack deep-seated personal 
or other divisions. On the contrary, elite fac- 
tionalism and often violent conflicts have been a 
reality of this network’s existence since its birth. 


CLERICAL FACTIONALISM 


As it stands today, the ruling post-Khomein1 
clerical leadership is far from being a monolithic 
whole. Despite their basic commitment to Islam 
and the revolution, the clerical leaders often dem- 
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onstrate contradictory attitudes and hold opposing 
viewpoints. The usual Western tendency to de- 
scribe Iranian political players or factional groups 
in terms of “liberal,” “rightist,” or “fundamentalist” 1s 
clearly inadequate. Instead of reflecting the realities 
of Irans political scene, these concepts reflect the 
West’s drive for the discovery of straight lines in a 
society where only the Eastern world of Arabesques 
prevails. | 

Although clerical factions exist, labeling them is 
difficult because of the fluidity of the clerical net- 
work and the elusive nature of the factions. This dif- 
ficulty is further compounded by the dispersion of 
factions within many government and revolution- 
ary organs and the subtlety of the manner of 
argumentation among various groups. Similarly, 
the boundaries of each faction are often not clearly 
identifiable because, in the Iranian political con- 
text, individuals are largely free to change alle- 
giances over time, depending on circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, it has been common for a high-ranking 
cleric to speak one way and to act in another way. 
Another complication involves the ingrained 
tendency of clerical leaders to mask their in- 
dividuality behind a public show of unanimity. 

In assessing the various episodes and instances of 
political struggles among the ruling Shia clerics, it is 
possible to distinguish at least two types of factional 
conflicts: personal discords among many middle- 
level clerical politicians and their junior civilian 
partners within and between broad clerical coali- 
tions; and competition between “insiders” (the court 
clerics) and “outsiders” (the independent clerics). 


Each of these conflicts differs from the others in | 


terms of political significance, intensity, limitations 
and policy consequences.® 

The almost nonstop infighting waged by many 
clerical politicians against one another has been a 
major characteristic of Iran’s theocratic regime. 
This type of conflict often cuts across political or 
ideological lines and pits individual clerics or 
cliques against one another for no apparent reason 
other than personal disagreements. In this type of 
conflict, the major players are mostly middle- to 
lower-level clerics together with some of their 
bureaucratic and technocratic subordinates. ‘These 
politicians are widely scattered among various 
government ministries, revolutionary organiza- 
tions and provincial and local administrative 
organs. Many have great authority among their 
supporters and enjoy a large degree of freedom in 
their posts. The mostly young, ambitious and 


8For a detailed discussion of intra-elite discords and specific 
political and ideological coalitions among Iran’s ruling clerics, 
consult Nikola B. Schahgaldian, The Clerical Establishment (Santa 
Monica, Calif.: RAND Corporation, June, 1989), pp. 35-82. 


energetic clerics are loyal supporters of the regime. 
In addition, the middle-level and low-ranked clerics 
exercise shared and delegated power and constantly 
seek to develop access to high-ranking clerics. 

- There are many reasons for the emergence and 
prevalence of largely personal conflicts within the 
clerical network. For example, it should be remem- 
bered that in the Islamic Republic no single 
ministry or state organ is charged with carrying out 
any major political, ideological or socioeconomic 
task considered important enough by the clerical 
network. Instead, agencies with parallel and often 
overlapping responsibilities and functions perform 
these tasks. Moreover, the strength and practical 
day-to-day influence of many responsible clerical 
officials often do not correspond directly to their 
positions. Instead, their power appears to corres- 
pond directly to the degree of access they have 
—through kinship or other personal ties—to 
leading clerics. 

This type of environment inevitably leads to the 
prominence of personal ties and personality issues 
as important bases for the formation of factional 
coalitions. The fluid situation has several other im- 
plications. For one, since every socially relevant 
issue among the clerics must be defined in broad 
religious termis, factional outbursts of a personal 
nature often acquire religious and political coloring 
and are fought out under religious cloaks, further 
dividing cleric from cleric. Finally, conflicts of this 
nature often mystify and confuse foreign observers 


and publications; unwittingly reading too much in- 


to such discords, they may forecast the imminent 
collapse of old coalitions or herald the emergence of 
new alignments within the clerical establishment. 
This further confuses foreign decision-makers 
about internal political developments in Iran. 

The second general type of intra-elite fac- 
tionalism revolves around the almost constant strife 
between those clerics who have become an integral 
part of the formal government apparatus and those 
who operate outside it. Members of the first group, 
referred to as “insiders,” are found at all levels of Ira- 
nian bureaucracy: central, provincial and local. As 
salaried government officials, they are strongest in 
the executive branch. Their weight and influence 
are also felt in descending order within the 
legislative and judicial branches of government. 
The second category of clerics, referred to as “out- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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In Egypt, in the 1980's “a decade of dramatic political change. . . 


. encouraged hope that 


under Mubarak a true pluralism might emerge. At present, the process appears to have run 
awry. Despite a stated commitment to democratic reform, the Mubarak government refuses to 
grant real legitimacy to the establishment-oriented opposition that is a vigorous counter to state 


power.” 


Political Opposition in Egypt 


By JOEL GORDON 
Assisant Professor of History, Franklin and Marshall College 


huge battle is raging on a broad front be- 
tween the security organs and the groups of 
extremism and terrorism,” Egypťs Interior 
Minister Zaki Badr told the People’s Assembly in a 
heated session in February, 1989.1 Similar state- 
ments by other security chiefs and state officials un- 
derscore the seriousness with which the government 
of President Hosni Mubarak regards the recent 
proliferation of militant dissent throughout Egypt. 
The interior minister has repeatedly proclaimed his 
willingness to repay violence in kind. 





I no longer care if somebody says the Interior Min- 
ister is violent, a terrorist and without conscience. Let 
them say whatever they want. I say that the solution 
to all terrorists is to strike hard at them.? 


Under emergency measures instituted after 
President Anwar Sadat’s assassination in October, 
1981, later renewed and strengthened, Badr’s police 
have detained on suspicion thousands of “extrem- 


ists”—Islamic radicals, (Communists, Nasserists | 


and “Khomeiniists’>— most of whom have never 
been charged. 

Umar Abd Rahman, imam of a mosque in the 
Fayum, the oasis city southwest of Cairo, acknowl- 
edges that he is a “terrorist and zealot on behalf of 
God.”3 Abd Rahman is the most vocal leader of the 
radical Islamist trend in Egypt. His Friday ser- 
mons, and those of other activist imams, frequently 
turn into antigovernment demonstrations and con- 
frontations with the police. In April, 1989, security 
police clashed with 400 worshipers and then ar- 
‘rested Abd Rahman. Several weeks later, on the 
eve of Ramadan, authorities detained between 
1,500 and 2,000 suspected Islamic activists and put 
more than 100 sites under heavy guard. 

A sense of unease at the top is matched by a 


'Al-Akhbar (Cairo), February 21, 1989, in Foreign Broadcast 
and Information Service, Near East and South Asta Daily Report 
(hereafter cited as FBIS), March 1, 1989. 

2Al-Anba (Kuwait), January 28, 1989, in FBIS, February 2, 
1989. 

3Al-Watan (Kuwait), February 23, 1989, in FBIS, March 6, 
1989. 
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growing malaise throughout Egypt, where the 
mosque is the primary (but not sole) center of mili- 
tant dissent. One of the sites placed under guard in 
April, the Adam mosque in Cairo’s Ayn Shams dis- 
trict, had been seized by authorities the previous 
December, after a police officer was allegedly 
stabbed to death by Muslim extremists. Such acts of 
violence are still rare, but they punctuate more 
common incidents of harassment of Egyptian citi- 
zens and open defiance of the state. 

They also challenge an establishment-oriented 
opposition to reassert its commitment to reform 
within the political process. At their most extreme, 
radical groups have made attempts on the lives of 
political figures and foreign diplomats. In Septem- 
ber, 1989, a tribunal sentenced to death five mem- 
bers of the Islamist Saved From Hell group for 1987 
attempts on the lives of two former interior 
ministers and a prominent editor. The case of 
Egypts Nasserist Revolution, the group charged 
with killing two Israeli officials and wounding two 
Americans between 1984 and 1987 and linked to 
Khalid Abdel Nasser, son of the late Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser, finally came to trial 
in 1989 a full year after indictments were handed 
down. Perpetrators of these acts defended their 
legitimacy and found no lack of support among the 
establishment opposition. 

In a charged political atmosphere, where both 
the interior minister and a radical imam proclaim 
not only each other but themselves “terrorists,” re- 
sponsibility for violence has become a focal point of 
discourse. At the heart of the matter are the issues of 
democratization, government accountability and, 
ultimately, faith in the political process. Opponents 
of the regime accuse the government of provoking 
militancy, then hiding behind the emergency de- 
crees. The government insists that Egypt is pro- 
gressing down the path to democracy, but it reit- 
erates the need for a strong hand to curb elements 
that would overturn the very institutions the 
government seeks to reform. It accuses the opposi- 
tion of abetting violence by raising questions of civil 
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liberties and challenging the emergency decrees. 

President Mubarak, the state-run media and re- 
ligious leaders stress moderation, morality, com- 
promise and education. The dominant language of 
government spokespersons, however, has become 
marked by confrontation. The government, which 
once hoped to foster a parliamentary opposition as a 
political center and as an acceptable alternative to 
the anti-establishment, now seems intent on 
pushing the center to the fringes and into the arms 
of radicals. 

Three individuals, none of whom sit in Parlia- 
ment, personify the escalating discourse of con- 
frontation. Interior Minister Badr represents the 
harsh side of a regime that has of late struggled to 
balance carrot and stick; Umar Abd Rahman and 
Khalid Abdel Nasser stand at opposite poles of the 
anti-establishment, radical Islamism and militant 
Nasserism. Between the government and the rad- 
ical opposition, a vocal but powerless parlia- 
mentary center, once apparently on the verge of at- 
taining bona fide legitimacy, grows increasingly 
ambivalent about a political process that appears to 
have stalled on the path toward democracy. 


STATE AND OPPOSITION 


The changes in Egyptian political life since 
Mubarak’s ascension to power have been dramatic. 
Following Sadat’s hesitant steps toward pluralism, 
the Mubarak government permitted the certifica- 
tion of a variety of opposition parties. Those that 
contested elections in 1984 and 1987, the freest in 
three decades (despite charges of fraud and intimi- 
dation), represented true alternatives to the ruling 
National Democratic party (NDP) headed by Mu- 
barak. In 1987, opposition parties captured 95 of 
the 448 seats in Parliament.‘ 

Mubarak has allowed a lively opposition press to 
emerge, which quickly gained wide readership. The 
quality of coverage is mixed; it is often argued that 
the government has shrewdly exploited lax stan- 
dards and a tendency toward sensationalism to de- 
flate the credibility of opposition journals. Nonethe- 
less, because the state-run media is so limited in 
coverage, those who want news—or rumors—of 
opposition activities, financial scandals, price rises 
and public disturbances are forced to turn 
elsewhere, irrespective of political affiliation. ° 


4For the elections, see Erika Post, “Egypt’s Elections” and 
Bertus Hendriks, “Egypts New Political Map,” Middle East 
Report, July-August, 1987, pp. 17-22, 23-30. 

5Robert Springborg, Mubarak’s Egypt (Boulder and London: 
Westview Press, 1989), pp. 193-197. 

6Al-Wafd (Cairo), January 9, 1989, in FBIS, January 11, 
1989. 

7In 1989, a U.S. congressional report and Amnesty Interna- 
tional both cited consistent use of torture by security officials. 
See The New York Times, May 11, 1989. 


The parliamentary opposition represents diverse 
ideological and political traditions. The unofficial 
leader of the opposition is the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Still not a legal political party, the Brotherhood has 
been allowed to contest elections in alliance with 
certified parties. An alliance in 1987 between the 
Brothers, the Socialist Labor party (SLP) and the 
tiny Liberal party captured 17 percent of the vote, 
56 seats (60 after the assignment of 4 of 48 ap- 
pointed seats). Although SLP president Ibrahim 
Shukri is the official leader of the alliance, the 
Brothers are the dominant faction, controlling 38 
seats to the SLP’s 16 and the Liberals’ 6. 

The Wafd, the reconstituted majority party of 
the parliamentary era (1924-1953), holds 35 seats, 
making it the second largest opposition bloc in Par- 
liament. The Wafd differs minimally with the Mu- 
barak government in economic and foreign policies 
and should represent the ideal loyal opposition. 
Allied with the Muslim Brothers in 1984, a strat- 
egem that probably cost the party as many votes as 
it gained, the Wafd has reasserted its traditional 
secular posture. Shut out of Parliament twice be- 
cause it failed to win 8 percent of the vote, the Na- 
tional Progressive Union party (NPUP), a broad 
coalition of Marxists, Nasserists and social dem- 
ocrats, remains a leading voice in opposition circles. 
Other small parties have been formed, but play no 
significant role in the opposition. 

Despite fundamental ideological differences, the 
parliamentary opposition speaks with one voice on 
issues of democratization and civil liberties. It chal- 
lenges the legality of the 1984 election law, re- 
stricting representation to parties that win at least 8 
percent of the national vote. In January, 1989, op- 
position deputies proposed revised guidelines for 
electoral reform that included supervision of elec- 
tions by the judiciary, the cancellation of current 
voter lists, and the redivision of constituencies 
“along objective lines.”6 They have sustained an of- 
fensive against the emergency measures, leveling 
charges of wiretapping, torture and corruption — 
charges that the government denies vociferously 
but not always convincingly.’ 

The state continues to treat parliamentary foes as 
pariahs. On occasion Mubarak will meet with op- 
position leaders, but they remain virtual nonentities 
to the government-run media. In Parliament, 
where the NDP commands an automatic two-thirds 
majority, opposition deputies have been relegated 
to an honorary back bench. Speaker Rifat Mahgub, 
who wields a heavy gavel, ranks second only to Zaki 
Badr as a target of the nonstate press. Since assum- 
ing the post in 1984, Mahgub has presided over a 
decreasing number of issues debated, speeches 
made and votes taken by the People’s Assembly. He 
prematurely closed the 1986 session against opposi- 


tion outcry.® Matters have not improved since, and 
the 1989 session was tainted by a brawl between op- 
position delegates and Zaki Badr. 


ZAKI BADR 


No government figure represents the discourse of 
confrontation better than the heavy-handed interior 
minister. The former governor of Asyut province in 
Upper Egypt, a hotbed of religious discord, Badr 
was appointed in the wake of the February, 1986, 
riots by Central Security Forces (CSF) conscripts. 
To quell the disturbances, Mubarak had been 
forced to turn to the army, a move that greatly en- 
hanced the position of the then defense minister, 
Abd Halim Abu Ghazala. A month later, Mubarak 
charged Badr to rebuild the CSF, restore public 
confidence in it and, not least, restore its position as 
a bulwark against the influence of the military. 
Badr quickly thrust himself into the spotlight as 
Egypt’s top cop, overseeing a full-scale shake-up of 
the CSF command. His position appears to have 
been strengthened by the “promotion” (to presi- 
dential assistant) last April of Abu Ghazala, his 
chief Cabinet rival who has been linked to illegal ef- 
forts to acquire American missile technology.’ 

Badr seems to relish his role as béte noire of the 
opposition. His predecessor, Ahmad Rushdi, in an 
effort to soften his office’s image (which had been 
. tarnished by charges of election-rigging and wide- 
spread torture), tried to establish a dialogue with 
the opposition and initiated a campaign to promote 
civic responsibility on Egypt's highways. Badr has 
shown little interest in negotiations, and often ap- 
pears to ride roughshod over the law. He has used 
emergency powers to detain thousands of suspected 
activists, has challenged court orders to release 
political prisoners and at times has disobeyed the 
courts outright. 

Badr has also taken on the parliamentary opposi- 
tion. One consistent line dominates his rhetoric: by 
ralsing an outcry against the emergency decrees the 
opposition irresponsibly abets militancy. Badr 
plays on popular fears and apprehensions, citing 

8Springborg, op. cit., pp. 191-193. 

For Abu Ghazala’s uneasy relationship with Mubarak, see 
Springborg, op. cit., pp. 96-104, 118-125; for Badr’s rise, pp. 
148-152. 

10See his statement cited in Al-Anba, January 28, 1989, in 
FBIS, February 2, 1989. 

The following day, Prime Minister Atif Sidqi discounted 
the specific charges that sparked the melee. For Badr’s speech 
and an account of the melee, see A-Akhbar, February 21, 1989, 
in FBIS, March 1, 1989. 

12See the interview with Cairo Security Chief Mamduh Bari, 
in Al-Majalla (London), January 18-24, 1989, in FBIS, 
January 30, 1989. 

13For example, see statements by the governor of Minya, 


Abd Tawwab Rashwan, in Al-Nur (Cairo), February 15, 1989, 
in FBIS, March 23, 1989. 
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Iranian and Libyan connections, and denounces 
the Muslim Brotherhood as the source of all dissent 
in Egypt, whether it be religious or secular. !° 

In February, 1989, Badr took his campaign di- 
rectly to the People’s Assembly. After hearing op- 
position deputies— speaker Mahgub termed their 
complaints “disgusting obscenities” — Badr defend- 
ed his forward policy against dissidents. He derided 
the opposition for its hostility, directing his ire 
primarily against the Wafdists, whose newspaper 
had recently printed photographs of purported tor- 
ture victims. Badr accused the editors of deliberate 
fabrication in this instance and denounced several 
Wafd leaders for accepting bribes from Islamic in- 
vestment companies. When he mentioned party 
boss Fuad Sirag Din by name, a Wafdist deputy 
stormed the rostrum, sparking a free-for-all. 
Speaker Mahgub restored order, gained a vote of 
confidence in Badr and his policies, and adjourned 
the meeting. !! 

The assault on the parliamentary opposition may 
create more problems than it solves. The opposition 
is never so united as when it is attacked, and it 
responds with increasing vigor in its press and 
public forums. The government further alienates 
Opposition supporters, a significant minority of the 
electorate, and NDP deputies have shown decreas- 
ing tolerance for Badr’s tactics. Finally, despite 
Badr’ offensive posture, designed to reassure the 
public, his constant references to political extrem- 
ism may instead foster a sense among Egyptians 
that their government is besieged and unable to 
confront the forces of radicalism. When the parlia- 
mentary opposition is included in the extremist 
camp, belief in the government is further strained. 

The government remains open to charges that it 
tacitly preserves a degree of disorder in order to 
justify retaining the emergency measures. Despite 
bold claims to root out extremists, security actions 
are apparently more reactive than preemptive, and 
security officials often seem slow to act. After the 
police crackdown in Ayn Shams, authorities were 
hard-pressed to answer questions not only about 
police provocation but also about their long delay. !? 
More curious, the government allowed Umar Abd 
Rahman to preach openly until April, although it 
labels him the spiritual guide of the radical Jihad 
movement. 

The very question of state-sponsored violence is 
also difficult. It is one thing to talk dutifully of force, 
another to proclaim oneself a “terrorist” on behalf of 
law and order, and still another to boast of storming 
mosques, albeit mosques in which illegal activities 
are organized. Popular sensitivities are undoubted- 
ly disturbed by the expressed zeal of those entrusted 
with public security.13 That the government recog- 
nizes that it may be guilty of media overkill is indi- 
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cated by the emphasis Badr and other. security 
chiefs have placed in recent statements on their 
other concerns: combating white-collar crime, 
black marketeering and drug trafficking. 

The regime has also marshalled religious author- 
ities, the uma, to defend its legitimacy and to con- 
demn militant opposition as contrary to Islam. 
After the crackdown in Ayn Shams, three leading 
religious scholars issued a statement endorsing the 
government's position. They rejected charges made 
by radical Islamists that Egypt is an infidel or 
apostate nation, and denounced the radicals for 
claiming the right to judge the piety of others, a 
matter for God alone to determine. Yet each of 
these scholars has also felt compelled to deny pub- 
licly charges that he is a servant of the state. Mu- 
hammad Ghazali, a prominent Muslim Brother, 
blamed the state for fostering the radicalization of 
the Islamist trend. 14 


UMAR ABD RAHMAN 


Umar Abd Rahman, the blind imam whom the 
government describes as the spiritual leader of 
Jihad, personifies the growing boldness of the rad- 
ical trend. A graduate of the Azhar seminary and.a 
former theology professor of its Asyut branch, Abd 
Rahman is a seasoned activist with an arrest record 
dating back to 1969. The government indicted him 
for having defined Jihad’s religious justification for 
the Sadat killing and the subsequent uprising in 
Asyut. He was tried and acquitted for lack of direct 
evidence, although the court found his preaching 
subversive and his beliefs not incompatible with as- 
sassination or insurrection. He was rearrested in 
1986 and held without charges despite a court order 
for his release. By last year he was again free and 
preaching in the Fayum.!® 

In recent public pronouncements, Abd Rahman 
has refrained from explicitly sanctioning militant 
action against either the state, the “apostate” 
Muslims or the Coptic community. When pressed, 
he has renounced specific acts of violence, like the 
killing of a policeman in Ayn Shams, but he blames 
security forces for provoking the opposition. He de- 
nounces the ulema as puppets of the regime and 
denies the legitimacy of all government-adminis- 
tered mosques, especially Azhar, which he derides 


144/-Akhbar, January 2, 1989, in FBIS, January 19, 1989, 
and January 24, 1989; Al-Shab (Cairo), January 10, 1989, in 
FBIS, January 23, 1989. 

15For Abd Rahman's career, see A. Chris Eccel, “Alim and 
Mujahid in Egypt: Orthodoxy Versus Subculture, or Division 
of Labor,” The Muslim World, vol. 78 (July/October, 1988), pp. 
205-206; Springborg, op. cit., p. 192. 

16See interviews in Al-Afrar (Cairo), January 16, 1989, in 
FBIS, January 24, 1989; Al-Waian, February 23, 1989, in 
FBIS, March 6, 1989. 

174/-Watan, February 9, 1989, in FBIS, February 15, 1989. 
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for kowtowing to the state and opening its doors to 
“naked” tourists. He refrains from leveling charges 
of impiety on individuals, even those who work in 
the state bureaucracy, but he denounces those who 
await patiently the implementation of Islamic law, 
asserting that those who stand idle while the Sharia 
is flouted are no better than unbelievers.*® 

In recent years, Abd Rahman, Hafiz Salama and 
other outspoken imams have led radical Islamist 
movements out of the underground to challenge the 
state more openly. This seems to be the result of 
both their increased confidence and their growing 
numbers. In addition to large turnouts to hear Fri- 
day sermons, these movements have grown bolder 
in confronting those whom they deem improperly 
dressed or engaged in improper behavior, par- 
ticularly on university campuses. Parties where 
there is dancing and where alcoholic beverages are 
served have been disrupted; casual encounters be- 
tween men and women on the streets elicit harass- 
ment. Video shops have been vandalized and so 
have bars and liquor stores, more traditional tar- 
gets. Inter-confessional tensions remain high in 
Upper Egyptian cities, where the Coptic population 
is large. The leader-of an Islamist society in Minya 
defended the fire-bombing of a Coptic church as a 
result of Muslim resentment against “increasingly 
provocative” church activities and the unwillingness 
of authorities to preserve a balance between Chris- 
tian and Muslim nights. '7 


MOVEMENT MAKEUP 


The Islamist movement still appears to be com- 
prised of locally based groups that are loosely con- 
nected. Estimates of active membership in radical 
groups vary widely. Egyptian government sources 
cite 3,000 as a working number. The passive follow- 
ing is no doubt much higher. The latter presumably 
includes many who support the Muslim Brother- 
hood in elections but are sympathetic to those who 
have lost patience with the pace of reform. 

The extent to which the Brotherhood may be 
linked to radical movements is hotly debated. Some 
observers, recalling the Brothers’ history of hostility 
toward party politics and their propensity for vio- 
lence in the late 1940’s, see their participation in 
Parliament as a public facade to mask support fora 
militant underground. Others argue that the move- 
ment has always been led by establishment-orient- 
ed political conservatives. Although they rejected 
the parliamentary system before 1952, and al- 
though the repression of the Nasser years fostered a 
generation of young activists who broke away to 
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“The seemingly glacial progress [toward peace] reflects deep divisions in the Israeli political 


system regarding ends and means. . 


_ . It is unlikely that Israeli hesitation can be eliminated 


until there ts a consensus within Israel that the PLO . . . has changed fundamentally. ” 


Israel’s Continuing Dilemma 


By Haro_p M. WALLER 
Associate Professor of Political Science, McGill University 


s in most of the years since its birth in 1948, 
A: 1989 Israel was preoccupied with issues 

of war and peace, foreign policy, relations 
with the Arabs and, in broad terms, its own future. 
“Normality” seemed as elusive as ever. Dramatic 
changes on the ground and in the world of diplo- 
macy confronted Israel with problems and chal- 
lenges that it seemed ill-prepared to face. The 
difficulties of developing policies under these cir- 
cumstances were compounded by the sharp divi- 
sions within the “national unity” government. The 
resulting strategy may have seemed dilatory, but it 
had the virtue of postponing a divisive and bitter 
political battle over how to approach negotiations 
with the Palestinians, although it tended to exacer- 
bate the relationship with the United States, Israel’s 
main ally. 

Many assumptions that Israel had accepted in 
formulating policy during the past two decades 
were called into question. Among these were its 
ability to control the territories occupied in the 
course of the 1967 Six-Day War, Judea and 
Samaria (or the West Bank), and the Gaza Strip; its 
conviction that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) was unalterably opposed to Israel's very 
existence and hopelessly wedded to terrorism; and 
its belief that in the crunch the United States could 
be persuaded to see things from Israel’s perspective. 
The Palestinian uprising and the PLO diplomatic 
initiative late in 1988 undermined the first two as- 
sumptions and pushed the United States in direc- 
tions that worried some Israelis. 

As Israel wound up its election campaign on No- 
vember 1, 1988, and entered a six-week period of 
politicking in the effort to construct a new coalition 
government, there were major changes on the dip- 
lomatic front. Given its preoccupation with politics, 
the government did not appear ready to cope with 
the fallout from the Algiers meeting of the Palestine 
National Council (PNC) in November, or PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat’s Stockholm and Geneva 
declarations in December. These dramatic events 

1Hanoch Smith, “The 1988 Knesset Elections: A Victory for 


the Right and Religious Parties,” a report published by the 
American Jewish Committee, November, 1988, p. 9. 


were made possible by the inability of Israel to put 
down the intifada, the Palestinian uprising in the 
West Bank and Gaza that began in December, 
1987. 

The defiant example of the rebels prodded the 
Palestinian leadership outside the territories into 
action in order to capitalize on the gains already 
realized by growing sympathy for the Palestinian 
cause. The PLO leadership also calculated that one 
of the reactions to the uprising in Israel would be 
that the Israelis would be more amenable to ter- 
ritorial compromise, a view validated by survey 
data.! With Israel on the defensive, the moment 
was propitious for an initiative that would make the 
PLO appear to be more moderate and reasonable. 

In reality, Israel recognized that unless it was 
able to suppress the intifada, its strategic situation 
would be changed fundamentally. For 20 years, 
maintaining the status quo of the occupation may 
not have appeared to be ideal, but it did seem to be 
practical. Moreover, it was assumed in Israel that 
the occupation could be continued indefinitely 
without jeopardizing any vital interests. As the up- 
rising continued, Israelis began to realize that the 
occupation might become too heavy a burden and 
too difficult a complication for foreign policy. This 
stimulated some rethinking of positions, especially 
within the Labor party. The government also real- 
ized that the strength of Israels negotiating position 
was being undermined. 

As long as Israel retained tight control over the 
territories, the Arabs might be persuaded to con- 
clude an acceptable deal. But if Israel’s hold on the 
territories weakened, the Arabs might assume that 
ultimately Israel would have to come to them on 
more favorable terms. Therefore, the intifada hada 
paradoxical effect. The Arabs believed that time 
was on their side and that the Israeli policy had not 
succeeded. At the same time the Arabs, particularly 
the PLO, were being pressed to take immediate ac- 
tion to win the maximum short-term advantage. 

In November, 1988, the PLO grabbed the 
diplomatic initiative by proclaiming a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza and reformulating 
its general position vis-a-vis Israel; Arafat later 
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described the new policy as recognition. Aratat’s 
subsequent clarification, after much prodding from 
the United States government and the five 
American Jews with whom he met in Stockholm, 
gave the United States the long-awaited opening to 
begin a formal dialogue with the PLO. All this 
dismayed Israel, which was skeptical about the pur- 
ported changes in PLO objectives and was deeply 
concerned about the implications of the United 
States involvement with the PLO. The ensuing 
divergence between United States and Israeli posi- 
tions put a strain on the bilateral relationship and 
accentuated the feeling of isolation in [srael.* But it 
also forced the government to come up with an in- 
itiative of its own to maintain the possibility of 
diplomatic progress. 

The key problem faced by the government in un- 
dertaking a direction was the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the positions of the two main partners in the na- 
tional unity government. The dominant Likud par- 
ty of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir was reluctant 
to move ahead with any plan that might lead to ter- 
ritorial compromise, whereas Finance Minister 
Shimon Peres’s Labor party had long been pre- 
pared to consider some trade of territory if there 
were a possibility of genuine peace.? Hence, the 
challenge of producing a plan that both parties 
could accept was formidable. But by the spring of 
1989, it was clear that Israel had to act, partly to 
satisfy the United.States and partly to satisfy those 
elements in the Israeli population who were con- 
vinced that the status quo was no longer tolerable. 

The moving forces behind the plan that finally 
emerged were Shamir and Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak Rabin of the Labor party. Both agreed that the 
focus of the next diplomatic step would be to allow 
the Palestinians of the occupied territories to elect 
representatives who would negotiate with Israel the 
establishment of an autonomous regime to remain 
in place until a final settlement of the issue. There 
was some debate in Israel as to whether the plan 
was a device to buy time or a genuine attempt to 
revive the Camp David process. 

An underlying theme in 1989 was Israeli concern 
about the intentions of the United States govern- 
ment. Israelis were well aware that in the first year 
of a new administration, pressure is often applied to 
Israel.* Especially after what were seen as generally 


2The relationship has had many strains over the years. See 
Nadav Safran, Israel: The Embattled Ally (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1981). 

3The two main approaches are described in historical terms 
by Shmuel Sandler, “The Origins of the National and the Statist 
Traditions in the Zionist Foreign Policy,” unpublished paper, 
July, 1988. 

+The Washington dimension is analyzed exhaustively in 
Steven L. Spiegel, The Other Arab-Israeli Conflict: Making America’s 
Middle East Policy, from Truman to Reagan (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1985). 


friendly relations with President Ronald Reagan, 
the administration of President George Bush ap- 
peared to be problematic. United States Secretary 
of State James Baker was regarded with apprehen- 
sion because Israelis did not know him. The deter- 
iorating political situation because of the intifada 
compounded the problem. Indicative of the per- 
ceived coolness of the American attitude was the 
long delay before the Bush administration invited 
Shamir to visit President Bush during his Novem- 
ber, 1989, trip to the United States. 

The other bilateral relationship that was affected 
by the peace process was that with Egypt. Despite 
Israels continuing efforts, the Egyptians remained 
cool toward Israel, although they offered to help to 
broker an agreement between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians. President Hosni Mubarak declined to meet 
Shamir, thereby expressing his displeasure at what 
he regarded as an unreasonably restrictive negotiat- 
ing position even on procedural issues. However, 
Mubarak did meet Rabin in Cairo in September, 
1989, in an effort to modify the existing Israeli pro- 
posal to make it acceptable to the Palestinians. 

On another front, Israe] made significant strides 
in improving its relations with the Soviet bloc and 
some third world countries like Kenya and Ethi- 
opia. Full diplomatic relations with Hungary were 
restored and improvements were achieved in the 
status of relations with Poland and with the Soviet 
Union. 

Israeli foreign policy continued to be unclear ° 
because of fundamental differences between Labor 
and Likud. Israel remained opposed to a new Pales- 
tinian state in the territories because such a state 
would constitute an unacceptable security threat. 
Negotiations with the PLO were ruled out because 
the PLO was regarded as a terrorist organization 
committed to Israel's destruction, notwithstanding 
Arafat’s pronouncements. Therefore, the two major 
party leaders had to find a way to open Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations without involving the 
PLO. It was understood that if substantive negotia- 
tions were to be undertaken, there probably would 
have to be new elections first, in order to enable the 
government to establish a position. Concentrating 
on the election of Palestinian representatives effec- 
tively postponed any Likud-Labor confrontation 
over policy. The challenge that the government 
faced was how to proceed with the election initiative 
in a manner that would hold the coalition together, 
keep the Americans happy and at the same time of- 
fer a chance that Egypt and the Palestinian repre- 
sentatives would accept the proposal. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS 


The major development on the domestic scene 
was the 1988 election, which ended in virtually a 


dead heat between the two leading parties, with 
Likud leading Labor by one Knesset (Parliament) 
seat. But election returns made it clear that the 
potential allies of Likud were stronger than those of 
Labor. As a result, Likud was in the drivers seat in 
the attempt to form a government. To form a coali- 
tion with his potential allies, however, Shamir 
would have had to recruit almost all the small right- 
wing nationalist or Orthodox parties into a narrow 
coalition.6 That would have given those parties 
disproportionate bargaining power, both during 
the period of forming a government and during the 
life of the government. The religious parties were 
well aware of their'position, especially because they 
were also potential coalition partners of Labor. Asa 
result, the religious parties, the one camp that was 
noticeably stronger than it had been in the 1984 
election (18 of the 120 seats compared with 13), 
made extreme demands that, if met, would have 
strained relations between Israel and American 
Jews.” Thus the Orthodox parties overplayed their 
hand and forced the two major parties to ignore 
previous undertakings and establish a new national 
unity government with Shamir as Prime Minister. 
By keeping Rabin at the Defense Ministry, Shamir 
avoided having to elevate his Likud rival, Industry 
Minister Ariel Sharon, to that position, which 
made a unity government more attractive to him. 
Although the religious parties were dismayed by 
this turn of events, they entered the government 
with little leverage, because the coalition was able to 
function without them. The nationalist parties on 
the right, the Arab parties and the Zionist parties to 
the left of Labor stayed out of the government. ‘The 
mathematics of any coalition that did not involve 
both the two large parties were precarious, pro- 


5For a more complete discussion of the election, see Harold 
M. Waller, “The 1988 Israel Election: Proportional Represen- 
tation with a Vengeance,” Middle East Review, vol. 11, no. 4 
(Summer, 1989), pp. 9-17. 

6Some useful background information on the Orthodox par- 
ties is found in Yosseph Shilhav, “Religious Factors and 
Political Geography: Electoral Geography of ‘Hared? Jews in 
Israel,” a paper presented to the International Political Science 
Association, Washington, D.C., August 30, 1988. 

7An analysis of the development of the policy positions of the 
Orthodox parties is found in Charles Liebman and Ekezer 
Don-Yehiya, Religion and Politics in Israel (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1984), especially pp. 79-137. 

8]f Likud tried to lead a coalition of the nationalist and 
religious parties, the policies of the government would be driven 
too far to the right from Shamir’s perspective. If Labor tried to 
form a coalition with the religious parties, it would have to pay 
such a high price in terms of concessions to those parties that its 
putative leftist partners could not be part of the same govern- 
ment. Both types of coalitions would be hostage to their small 
members. 
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ties was Likud’s general success in the municipal elections held 
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viding another impetus for the unity government.® 
Despite that calculation and despite an agreement 
that neither of the major parties would break up the 
government without calling elections, Labor tried 
from time to time to court the religious parties to in- 
duce them to join a narrow coalition. 

The intensity of the Labor effort seemed to vary 
with Labor’s perception of Likud’s stance on the 
issue of negotiations with the Arabs. If it appeared 
to Labor that Likud was not being sufficiently flexi- 
ble, efforts to recruit the religious parties were 
stepped up. In fact, Labor was subordinate to 
Likud in the coalition, but it was afraid to disband 
the government and force new elections because the 
polls showed that Labor would lose more ground 
that it lost in 1988.9 On the other hand, the price 
Labor would have had to pay to the religious parties 
to persuade them to join or to remain in a narrow 
coalition was too high, and it was not clear that such 
a coalition could hold in any case. Therefore, 
despite constant grumbling from the Labor party’s 
Knesset members, Labor maintained its somewhat 
uncomfortable partnership with Likud and Peres 
retained his shaky hold on the leadership. 

Shamir was not comfortable either. His internal 
party opposition coalesced around the so-called 
Gang of Three— David Levy, Yitzhak Modai, and 
Ariel Sharon—all of whom were ministers. ‘They 
focused on the government's plan for elections in the 
territories and in July convinced a majority of the 
party’s central committee to impose additional con- 
ditions on its ministers with regard to the plan. This 
action was widely seen as a defeat for Shamir, who 
had wanted to keep his options open, as well as a 
death knell for his plan. However, Shamir man- 
aged to finesse the problem in the Cabinet without 
destroying his position within the party. 

By late 1989, Shamir was still Israel’s dominant 
politician. Although his image was not necessarily 
strong, time and again he proved his shrewdness in 
outwitting his political opponents. He engineered 
the formation of a national unity government at the 
end of 1988 and he overcame what had appeared to 
be a humiliating defeat by the Gang of Three in Ju- 
ly, 1989. Peres, on the other hand, saw his stock 
decline because of Labors disappointing election 
showing and Peres’s inability to best Shamir in the 
subsequent political maneuvering. Moreover, he 
was overshadowed within his own party by Rabin’s 
performance and Rabin’s leadership role with re- 
gard to the elections plan and the effort to persuade 
Egypt and the Palestinians to accept it. Thus Rabin 
became the major challenger for Labor party 
leadership. 

Sharon was probably the major challenger in 
Likud. Chafing at his relatively secondary role, he 
was instrumental in building intraparty opposition 
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to Shamir’s leadership. His efforts were put on hold 
by his failure to follow through after his victory at 
the central committee, but he remained the most 
formidable successor to Shamir should there be a 
vacancy at the top. 


~ THE UPRISING 


When the second anniversary of the beginning of 
the uprising occurred in December, 1989, it was 
clear that the mtifada had achieved an importance 
rivaling the Six-Day and Yom Kippur Wars, the 
Camp David Accords (and the peace treaty with 
Egypt) and the Lebanon War. In terms of its effect 
on the Israeli public, the intifada drove home the 
reality of the Palestinians’ existence and their dis- 
satisfaction with Israeli rule. The reality was per- 
ceived in two ways: as a threat that had to be con- 
tained and as a problem, the solution of which could 
no longer be shelved indefinitely. 

Policy-makers, of course, were aware of the 
relationship between events in the territories and 
political considerations. Hence the reassertion of 
control over those events by the army became a 
prime objective. As the uprising continued, the 
army’s difficulty m controlling the situation while 
minimizing violence and casualties became ap- 
parent and led to constant debate in Israel. The 
relative merits of different types of bullets — regular, 
rubber or plastic— became a key issue. In addition, 
army leaders expressed concern about the long- 
range effect on the morale and combat readiness of 
their troops. In time, the senior generals demon- 
strated that they could contain the uprising but 
could not eliminate it without turning to unaccept- 
able tactics. This realization led to tension between 
the professional military men and the political 
leadership; the soldiers felt that they were being 
asked to resolve a political problem using military 
means. Implicitly, the military seemed to believe 
that ultimately the government would have to finda 
political solution. 

In assessing the Israeli Defense Forces’ (IDF) 
response to the uprising, the intimate connection 
between politics and military action is evident. 
Some of the participants in the intifada may have 
thought that their actions would make it impossible 
for Israel to continue the occupation but that has 
not been true. Nor has the IDF been able to reduce 
the violence to a level that would make it an im- 
consequential factor in the political equation. 
Rabin and the Army chief of staff, General Dan 
Shomron, have stressed the need for patience in the 
effort to wear down the Palestinians. The question 
for the politicians, however, was whether they had 
time to achieve that objective or whether the exter- 
nal (and possibly internal) pressures for an tmpru- 
dent political initiative might become trresistible. 


On the evidence, public opinion. generally re-. 
mained opposed to the PLO demand for a Palestin- 
ian state: more than 75 percent of those polled op- 
posed that idea early in 1989. About the same pro- 
portion believed that such a state would endanger 
Israeli security. On the other hand, since the begin- 
ning of the uprising, there has been a modest in- 
crease in the percentage of respondents willing to: 
contemplate territorial concessions, with about: 
two-thirds willing to trade at least some land, and 
about one-third willing to negotiate with the PLO. 
Nevertheless, nearly 90 percent of all Israelis did 
not believe Arafat’s declarations of late 1988. 

From the perspective of the Israeli government, 


` the most dangerous aspect of the uprising was the” 


damage to Israel’s image abroad, especially because 
of the death of several hundred Palestinians during 
the violence. Eventually, the stories from the ter- 
ritories became familiar and headlines in ‘the 
foreign news media were captured by more pressing 
events, like developments in China or the countries _ 
of East and Central Europe. In addition, the PLO’s 
failure to achieve its aims quickly promoted dissen- 
sion in Palestinian ranks, just as. it did among 
Israelis. 

One indicator of internal strife among the 
Palestinians was the number of murders of fellow ` 
Palestinians under cover of the intifada. Over 100 _ 
such murders have been reported, usually justified 
on the grounds that the victim had in some way 
cooperatéd with Israel. 

As 1989 drew to a close, the uprising was’ not 
winding down. But despite the steadily increasing 
casualty toll, its scope and intensity appeared to be 
lessening. The level had not been reduced suffi- 
ciently to eliminate the political consequences, but . 
Israelis had learned to live with and cope with the 
violence, even when it intruded into pre-1967 
Israel. Thus, the intifada has continued to provide 
the backdrop against which the maneuvering over 
the peace process has taken piace. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Even though the primary focus of government 
policy during the year was the uprising and the 
peace process, serious problems developed on the 
economic front as well. The economy began to.slow 
down, with a resulting rise in unemployment. In a 
country where unemployment has traditionally 
been relatively low, this became a serious issue. 
Unemployment among the.Palestinian Arabs in the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Lebanon continues to suffer “a permanent though low-profile conflict involving Lebanese, 
Syrians, Iranians, Palestinians, Israelis and United Nations forces.” 


Paralysis in Lebanon 


By ITAMAR RABINOVICH 
Professor of Contemporary Middle Eastern History, Tel Aviv University 


j OLITICAL, events in Lebanon during 1989 

P= governed by the failure to elect a suc-. 
. tember, 1988:' That failure resulted in a further ex- 
Pacerbanon of the Lebanese crisis, drove the country 
closer to partition and led to a fierce round of fight- 
ing between Syria and the Christian-Maronite 
camp: Toward the end of 1989, a presidential suc- 
cessor, René Moawad, was elected. On November 
22; the President-elect was assassinated in a car 
bomb explosion, A new President, Elias Hrawi, 
was-elected'on November 24, but his election did 
not stabilize the situation. At the end of November, 
- the new President was seeking to impose his author- 
' ity on the Maronite community and its armed 
-.forces‘and the militias, while Syria was preparing to 
invade and subdue Lebanon’s autonomous 
Maronite. territory. 

-The stalemate of September, 1988, was symp- 
tomatic of the larger paralysis in Lebanon. After 15 
years of crisis, war and civil war, the Lebanese state 
and its political system had been reduced to a par- 
tial existence. The central government’s authority 
was limited to a very small area, while most of the 
_ country was eithér under Syrian control or divided 
, among several “autonomies”: Christian-Maronite, 


Shiite.and Druse, and the Israeli “security belt” 





under: General A ntonë Lahad’s South Lebanon 


© Army. in ‘the south. 

Yet the framework of A state and its E in- 
stitutions as well as Lebanon’s “rump Parliament” 
were kept not only. as symbols of lingering Lebanese 
entity and legitimacy, but as the basis for a prospec- 
. tivé resurrection of the state. The precondition for 
such a resurrection had been a redefinition of the 
_ national consensus, but it was precisely on this issue 
that ‘the two contending camps in Lebanese politics 

‘could not reach an agreement. The political reforms 
> that the Muslim communities viewed as minimal 
_ were considered unacceptable by the effective lead- 
ers of the Maronite community. 

Most of the Maronite community has been con- 


© centrated in East Beirut and in the autonomous 


See William Harris, The Christian Camp on the Eve of Lebanon's 
Presidential Elections (Tel Aviv: The Dayan Center Occasional 
Paper Series, 1988). 


cessor to President Amin Gemayel in Sep- . 


area east, northeast and north of the city. The Mar- 
onite leadership in that area (excluding Maronite 
politicians living in the areas under Syrian control 
or influence) consisted in 1988 of four elements: 

e President Amin Gemayel and his entourage, 
which included part of the Kataeb (Phalangist) par- 
ty and his own small militia; 

è the Lebanese Forces militia under Samur Gea- 
gea, which was the effective government in the 
autonomous Maronite region; 

e General Michel Aoun, the commander of the 


Lebanese army, who commanded six brigades 


numbering about 15,000 men; 

e the Patriarch and several independent or un- 
identified leaders and politicians, who tended to 
take a softer line compared with the radical position 
normally held by the Lebanese Forces and General 
Aoun.! 

The Muslim communities based in East Beirut 
and in the areas of Shiite and Druse autonomy 
formed a still more heterogeneous camp, riddled 
with inter- and intra-communal rivalries and divid- 
ed by divergent orientations toward Syria and 


toward other political issues. 


In 1984, Syria reestablished the hegemony in | 
Lebanon that had been shaken in 1982. In the 
mid-1980’s, it took full advantage of this recovery 
and of the centrality and saliency of the Lebanese 


. issue to enhance its regional position. But by 1987, 


Lebanon had once again become a Syrian liability 
as a result of several developments: 

è the difficulties inherent in the tasks of keeping 
order and establishing a political settlement in the 
complex Lebanese arena; 

e the limitations of Syria’s freedom of action in 
Lebanon. While the importance of the American 
and Israeli constraints declined, the importance of 


. Iranian influence increased and, in 1988, Iraq reap- 


peared as an actor in Lebanon; 

© the difficulty of building and maintaining a 
pro-Syrian coalition. The Shiite community has 
been divided into supporters of the pro-Syrian 
Amal and the pro-Iranian Hezbullah; the Amal has 
often proved to be the less effective ally. Syria’s rela- 
tions with the Sunni community have been bedev- 
iled by its conflict with the Palestine Liberation 
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Organization (PLO) which, in the Lebanese con- 
text, has acted and has been perceived as a Sunni 
force. (The Sunnis have no militia.) 

e the general decline of the regime of Syrian 
President Hafez Assad. The Baath regime's eco- 
nomic difficulties and its inability to sustain casual- 
ties and the political costs of a full confrontation 
with its rivals in Lebanon seriously constrained its 
conduct in Lebanon in the late 1980s. 

Against this background, in the summer of 1988 
Syria tried to impose on Lebanon a staunchly pro- 
Syrian President—at first, Suleiman Franjieh and 
then (with American connivance) Michel Daher. 
Both attempts were foiled by Syria’s Maronite op- 
ponents, who prevented members of Parliament 
living in the areas under their control from attend- 
ing parliamentary sessions, thus denying a 
quorum. 

Under these circumstances (and having failed to 
make his own deal with Syria), before he stepped 
down from the presidency Amin Gemayel appoint- 
ed Michel Aoun as Prime Minister. ‘Thus the Mar- 
onites’ position at the head of the government was to 
be maintained. | 

The formation of Aoun’s government drew Leb- 
anon closer to the partition that had been avoided 
during the years of the protracted crisis. Under 
Gemayel, there had been a government headed by 
‘a Sunni Muslim- Salim Hoss. Hoss continued to 
view himself as the legitimate Prime Minister and 
viewed Aoun as an illegitimate pretender. With 
Syrian support, Hoss appointed a Muslim com- 
mander of the Lebanese army. Politicized and frag- 
mented as the Lebanese army had been, it had re- 
mained a national institution, but after September, 
1988, it split into two rival organizations. 

_ The central bank, once perhaps the most solid 

national institution in Lebanon, also became a vic- 
tim of the aggravated polarization. General Aoun, 
for instance, took the bank to task for having allo- 
cated money to “the other army’s” budget. 

Syria’s failure to impose its candidate was im- 
mediately exploited by its Arab enemies and rivals. 
Iraq extended open political support to General 
Aoun and his government, and supplied money 
and arms to him and to the Lebanese Forces, the 
other pillar of the Maronite opposition to Damas- 
cus. For Aoun, Iraqi recognition of his government 
was an important legitimizing measure. Other 
Arab states headed by Saudi Arabia saw a golden 
opportunity to enhance their role and that of the 
Arab League in the Lebanese arena at the expense 
of Syria. 

In the spring of 1989, a six-state Arab League 
committee launched still another effort to seek a 
solution to the Lebanese crisis. The committee held 
meetings with Lebanese religious and political 


leaders in and outside Lebanon. It failed to make 
any progress, but its very activity was significant. 
Since October, 1976, Syria’s hegemony in Lebanon 
has been exercised under a vague umbrella of an 
Arab endorsement. That endorsement, coupled 
with the notion (sustained or at least not dispelled 
by the successive Lebanese governments) that 
Syria’s troops in Lebanon were there at Beirut’s in- 
vitation, were important legitimizing elements in 
Assad’s Lebanese policy. Earlier, he had invested 
considerable effort in warding off attempts made at 
the Arab summit conferences to reopen the 
Lebanese file. In 1988 and 1989, Assad’s difficul- 
ties gave his Arab rivals further opportunities to 
interfere. l 

Aoun’s new prominence led to a conflict between 
his army and the Lebanese Forces. The potential 
for that conflict had been apparent for some time. 
Aoun and his army and the Lebanese Forces had 
been competing for the role of the Maronite com- 
munity’s effective protector. Aoun’s presidential 
ambitions, evident in 1986, marked him as a poten- 
tially dangerous rival. Amin Gemayel’s dissap- 
pearance from the scene removed an important in- 
sulating element; Aoun subsequently acquired an 
official political title and the Lebanese Forces took 
over Gemayel’s private militia and the vestiges of 
his influence over the Kataeb party organization. 
On February 15, 1989, fighting broke out between 
Aoun’s army and the Lebanese Forces. Aoun, who 
conducted his campaign in the name of Lebanese 
legitimacy, chose to focus his offensive on the 
Lebanese Forces’ control of illegal private ports in 
Junieh and Beirut. 

The phenomenon of illegal private ports had 
been a curious dimension of the Lebanese crisis al- 
most from its inception. The collapse of state 
authority had led in the 1970's to the establishment 
of private ports along the Lebanese coast, which 
were used for arms shipments and to generate in- 
come for various parties and militias. After the 1976 
invasion, it did not take long for Syrian army of- 
ficers to become integrated into this network. Leb- 
anon’s private ports flourished largely because they 
serviced not only Lebanon’s parallel economy but 
Syria’s much larger economy. Aoun’s bid to deprive 
the Lebanese Forces of their hold on the fifth basin 
of Beirut’s. port was designed to deprive them of a 
major source of income. As such, it was also sup- 
ported by Salim Hoss’s Muslim government. 

But what appeared briefly to be a matter of inter- 
communal consensus soon turned into yet another 
bone of contention between the Muslims and the 
Christians. The attempt, at the end of February 
(joined by Hoss and his government) to extend the 
campaign and to bring under control Muslim pri- 
vate ports as well angered the Druse leader, Walid 


Jumblat. The private ports south of Beirut provided 
the Druse community with revenues and with ac- 
cess to the outside world free of Syrian control. 
Jumblat wore several hats in March, 1989—he was 
a leader of his community, the head of a militia- 
cum-political party and the minister of transport 
and public works in the Hoss government. He 
retaliated by closing the crossing point between 
Beirut’ port and the Christian area and by fouling 
Aour’s attempt to return some 150,000 Christian 
refugees (since September, 1983) to the Shouf area. 
The friction with Jumblat led to a particularly fierce 
round of Christian-Muslim fighting in mid-March. 

The intra-Maronite clash between Aoun’s army 
and the Lebanese Forces was matched on the other 
side of the dividing line by the intra-Shiite fighting 
between Amal and Hezbullah. Amal is a com- 
munal but secular political movement that seeks a 
large share of the Lebanese pie for the Shiite com- 
munity and is politically allied to Syria. Hezbullah 
is a religious movement that seeks to transform 
Lebanon into a second Islamic republic. It is not 
only allied with Iran, but represents an extension of 
Iranian politics into Lebanon. 

Amal and Hezbullah fought bitterly in 1988. 
That round of fighting ended in Amal’s victory in 
southern Lebanon in April and Hezbullah’s victory 
in the southern suburbs of Beirut in May. Fighting 
was renewed in January, 1989, focused on the vil- 
lage of Jubah near Sidon. With Syrian and Iranian 
mediation, a new agreement, based on slight con- 
cessions by Amal, was reached at the end of 


January. 


WAR OF LIBERATION 


On March 14, 1989, a new chapter in the history 
of the Lebanese crisis was opened when General 
Aoun announced that “a war of liberation” had been 
launched against Syria. As he stated in a news con- 
ference: 


Following the indiscriminate bombardment of Leb- 
anese territory by the Syrian occupation army, the 
Cabinet met to take the necessary measures to bring 
about the immediate withdrawal of Syrian forces from 
Lebanon. We are now preparing these measures on 
local, regional and international levels.? 


Aoun’s decision was prompted by the most recent 
challenge to his authority and was facilitated by the 
promise of Iraqi support. The general’s character 
and his tendency to resort swiftly to radical mea- 
sures Clearly played a role in his decision to present 
Hafez Assad with a challenge he was bound to view 
seriously. But underlying it all was a dilemma fam- 

2Voice of Lebanon (in Arabic), March 14, 1989, quoted in 


Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Near East/South Asia 
Daily Report (hereafter cited as FBIS), March 15, 1989. 
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iliar to every Christian- Maronite leader in Lebanon 
since 1975. 

Syria’s hegemony was limited, but if it went un- 
challenged it was bound to be consolidated and ex- 
panded. In fact, this was the essence of Assad’s 
policy in Lebanon: to avoid confrontation and to 
work slowly and patiently to grind down the opposi- 
tion and to build Syria’s position in Lebanon brick 
by brick. A Maronite-Christian leader would prob- 
ably conclude that, if uninterrupted, Syria was 
bound to implement this strategy and gain com- 
plete control over Lebanon. One could easily reach 
the conclusion that the process had to be arrested, 
even at the price of a costly confrontation with 
Syria. 

The confrontation was indeed costly. Through- 
out the spring and early summer, Syria’s artillery 
pounded East Beirut and other parts of the Chris- 
tian autonomous area, killing about 1,000 people, 
wounding many more, causing massive destruction 
and forcing a significant portion of the population to 
flee to southern Lebanon, Cyprus or nearby rural 
areas. If the Syrians expected to generate a popular 
rebellion against Aoun (who would be perceived as 
responsible for all this suffering), they were disap- 
pointed. Aoun encountered some criticism but, 
more significantly, a wave of popular support was 
generated for a man who, at least briefly, was seen 
as a popular anti-Syrian hero. 

Aoun and his policies also won unexpected sup- 
port in France. “France's historic ties with the 
Maronites” has become a meaningless phrase. In 
fact, since French President Charles de Gaulle’s 
change of orientation in the Middle East, France 
has tended to veer toward Islam and Arab national- 
ism rather than relying on its traditional Catholic 
connections. It was thus surprising that a tide of 
pro-Maronite and anti-Syrian sentiment emerged 
in France. It began in right-wing circles, but ac- 
quired proportions that led Socialist President 
Francois Mitterrand to issue a supportive state- 
ment. French support was not a substitute for the 
loss of American support but, given France’s inter- 
national standing, it could not be ignored by Syria. 

Of more direct bearing were the repercussions in 
the Arab world. The Lebanese issue was raised at 
the Casablanca Arab League summit in May, 
1989. Syria succeeded in preempting an explicit 
anti-Syrian statement but was unable to prevent the 
formation of a more effective three-state committee 
(Morocco, Algeria and Saudi Arabia) to replace the 
original six-state committee that had been seeking a 
solution to the Lebanese crisis on behalf of the Arab 
League. 

During the summer, Assad decided that he had 
to force a decision. A Syrian ground attack on the 
Christian autonomous area was not feasible for a 
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number of reasons—the fear of American and 
Israeli reaction to such a radical measure, the an- 


ticipated casualties, and the fear of domestic Syrian’ 


reaction to casualties and other difficulties in Leb- 
anon. Assad therefore preferred to continue to in- 
tensify direct Syrian shelling with a ground attack 
by Syria’s proxies, spearheaded by Jumblat’s Druse 
militia. The main battle was fought in Suq al- 
Gharb, an arena familiar in earlier rounds of Mar- 
onite-Druse fighting. Suq al-Gharb is situated just 
east of Beirut and controls access to Baabda, the 
seat of Lebanon’s President. On August 13, 1989, 
the Druse assault on Suq al-Gharb was broken. 


THE TAIF CONFERENCE 


It was against this background that the three- 
state Arab commission was finally able to arrange a 
cease-fire (August 29) and to organize the unusual 
Taif conference in Saudi Arabia (September 30-Oc- 
tober 22, 1989). The Saudis managed to bring their 
political and financial influence to bear on most of 
Lebanon’s surviving Parliament members, 
convincing them to come to Taif to discuss (and en- 
dorse) the political reforms that might finally lead to 
a solution of the Lebanese crisis. They were also 
able to obtain Syria’s cooperation. 

Syria found itself in an awkward corner. It re- 
sented Arab interference in what Damascus pre- 
ferred to view as a Syrian preserve and was criti- 
cized from the wings by Iran. The Iranians invited 
Jumblat and Amafls leader, Nabih Berri, to Teh- 
eran during the Taif conference in order to embar- 
rass Damascus and to display their displeasure with 
the fact that their Syrian allies were willing to 
cooperate with their Saudi foes. But in the event, 
Syria’s decision paid off. An agreement was reached 
in Taif, and it reflected Saudi-Sunni achievements. 

On October 23, 1989, Lebanon’s Parliament met 
for an eleventh closed session in Taif and approved 
the text of the Lebanese National Reconciliation 
Charter.? The reforms were not far-reaching— the 
number of parliamentary deputies was increased 
from 99 to 108 and divided evenly between Chris- 
tians and Muslims (in contrast to the 6:5 proportion 
favoring the Christians). The power of the Maron- 
ite President was to be reduced, while the power of 
the Sunni Prime Minister was to be increased. Po- 
litical secularism was to be abolished over time. The 
charter contained a long list of additional principles 
and specific reforms. 

Two groups in Lebanon were displeased with the 
document and with the broader political trends it 
represented. Hezbullah and other radical Shiites 
argued that the reforms were too moderate. Moder- 

Riyad Domestic Service (in Arabic), October 23, 1989, 


quoted in FBIS, October 24, 1989. - 
*Tbid. 


ate reforms suited the Sunnis, but the Shiites hoped 
for radical reforms. Michel Aoun resented the re- 
forms, criticizing the concessions made by the 
Christians as well as the gains made by Syria. 
Syria, indeed, succeeded in turning a serious chal- 
lenge to its position in Lebanon to its advantage. It 
drove a wedge between Aoun and the moderate 
Maronites and capitalized on the tension between 
Aoun and the Lebanese Forces. It also secured a 
paragraph in the document, under the title 
“Lebanese-Syrian Relations,” that stated: 


Lebanon, which is of Arab identity and belonging, is 
linked by sincere fraternal relations with all countries. 
There are special [literally, distinguished] relations 
which draw their strength from the roots of neighbor- 
hood, history and joint strategic interests between 
Lebanon and Syria. This concept is the base of coor- 
dination and cooperation between the two countries 
and it will be manifested by joint treaties in all fields, 
which will serve the two sister countries within the 
framework of mutual independence and sovereignty.* 


Syria took advantage of the momentum created 
in Taif and encouraged the Lebanese Parliament to 
elect (this time in Lebanon) a new President — René 
Moawad, a Maronite politician from Zugharta, 
Suleiman Franjieh’s home town. Moawad was a 
scion of one of Zugharta’s five leading Maronite 
families. Politically, he was identified with 
Franjieh’s pro-Syrian political orientation. But he 
was not perceived as an outright Syrian proxy and 
he maintained enough links with other wings of the 
Maronite political spectrum to make him a 
palatable President. 

The fact that (unlike September, 1988) a quorum 
could be guaranteed, and the participation of 
Georges Saadee, the Kataeb’s leader, indicated that 
the Lebanese Forces had decided to go along with 
the Syrian move. The rivalry with Aoun over- 
shadowed all other considerations, at least tem- 
porarily. Moawad’s election was also acceptable to 
the United States. This was hardly surprising, 
given the fact that the United States had been will- 
ing, 14 months earlier, to accept Michel Daher as a 
presidential candidate. A solution or stabilization of 
the Lebanese crisis based on Syrian hegemony and 
limited political reform was acceptable to United 
States President George Bush’s administration. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


FROM BEIRUT TO JERUSALEM. By Thomas 
L. Friedman. (New York: Farrar Straus Giroux, 
1989. 509 pages, acknowledgments, chronology 
and index, $22.95.) 

Thomas Friedman offers readers a vivid pic- 
ture of his life as a foreign correspondent for The 
New York Times, first in Beirut and, later, in Jeru- 
salem. This is journalism at its best— observant, 
objective and sensitive. The violence that has 
torn Lebanon apart has been reported in the 
American press almost daily and perhaps most 
American readers have grown indifferent to that 
faraway chaos. But this is a first-hand account of 
life under the guns, of the guerrilla terror that 
never ends, of the “Hama rules” that characterize 
the struggle in the Middle East, and the danger- 
ous miscalculations of Israeli and American 
diplomats who do not understand the primitive 
tribal nature of the Lebanese dilemma and who 
see the conflict from a Western view. 

Friedman’s years in Beirut helped to prepare 
him for his subsequent experiences in Israel. Al- 
ready disillusioned by the actions of the Israeli 
military in Lebanon, the author was still appar- 
ently unprepared for the Israeli misperception of 
the Palestinians, why they initiated the intifada 
and why they continue to supportit. As he sees it, 


“the Palestinian intifada set off an equally intense ~ 


explosion of rage on the Israeli side. . . .” partly 
because the Israelis cannot understand the Pales- 
tinians’ smoldering resentment. The intifada 
threatens Israel “because it makes the Pales- 
tinians’ massive demographic weight into real 
political weight.” 

Friedman concludes with perhaps too optimis- 
tic a view of the role that the United States can 
play in the Middle East: “America can be a 
bridge builder.” This may or may not be true; 
Friedman after all sees Lebanon and Israel 
through American eyes. In any event, Amer- 
icans can learn a great deal about the problems 
and the stakes in the Middle East in this absorb- 
ing study. Carol L. Thompson 


MIDDLE EAST CONTEMPORARY SUR- 
VEY: VOLUME XI, 1987. Edited by Itamar Rab- 
inovich and Haim Shaked. (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1989. 710 pages, list of initials and acro- 
nyms, maps, tables, list of sources and index, 


$89.50.) 
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An annual record of political developments in 
the Middle East, The Middle East Contemporary 
Survey is written mostly by members of the Shi- 
loah Institute of the Moshe Dayan Center at Tel 
Aviv University. This volume chronicles the 
events of January, 1987, through December, 
1987; the editors have discontinued the sections 
on the economies and armed forces of individual 
countries, citing extensive coverage of the topics 
in other detailed surveys. 

As in other volumes, the survey 1s divided into 
two sections. The first section discusses broad 
regional issues and the relationship between the 
Middle East and other global regions. Among 
topics discussed are the Middle East peace pro- 
cess, inter-Arab relations, the Iran-Iraq war, the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, Middle East oil 
developments and Arab labor mobility. 

The second section is a country-by-country 
analysis of the Middle East, with coverage of do- 
mestic and foreign affairs provided for each na- 
tion. Maps, tables and lists of acronyms, initials 
and sources augment this detailed survey. which 
its publisher claims is “acknowledged! as the stan- 
dard reference work on events and trends in the 
region.” R. Scott Bomboy 


MUBARAK’S EGYPT: FRAGMENTATION 


OF THE POLITICAL ORDER. By Robert 
Springborg. (Boulder: Westview Press, 1989. 307 
pages and index, $39.95.) 

In Mubarak’s Egypt: Fragmentation of the Political 
Order, Robert Springborg discusses the central 
political dilemmas facing President Hosni Mu- 
barak. Anwar Sadat’s successor is caught be- 
tween a strong military and a fragmented middle 
class. Unlike Gamal Abdel Nasser and Sadat, 
Mubarak lacks the charisma to develop a per- 
sonal following and is forced to balance the need 
for economic austerity against massive popular 
political demands. 

Springborg predicts that Mubarak will have 
difficulty in maintaining this balancing act in 
view of the increasingly chaotic system of political 
control. But it is too early to say whether degen- 
eration will force Egypt into the arms of the less 
Western-oriented Islamic conservatives or will 
lead to complete control by the military. 

Debra E. Soled 


SAUDI ARABIA: TECHNOCRATS IN A TRA- 


DITIONAL SOCIETY. By Henry H. Albers. 
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(New York: Peter Lang Publishing, Inc., 1989. 
230 pages and index, $39.95.) 

Part of the American University Studies ser- 
ies, Saudi Arabia: Technocrats in a Traditional Society 
recounts Henry H. Albers’s experience as a man- 
agement consultant in Saudi Arabia from 1975 to 
1980. Albers focuses on the Saudi technocrats 
who form the professional leadership of Saudi 
government, industry, military and education. 
His story of the years he spent as dean of the Col- 
lege of Industrial Management at the King Fahd 

` University of Petroleum and Minerals describes 
his acculturation to a non-Western society, 
where the assumptions about religion, human 
relationships and social deportment are often 
totally unfamiliar. Like many non-Western 
countries in the process of modernizing, Saudi 
Arabia has tried to introduce the technology of 
the West as ‘it suits Saudi needs, but without 
adopting Western culture. This is evident in its 
strict adherence to Muslim religious and social 
codes. Although it is a somewhat dry anecdotal 
account, Alber’s book provides a well-rounded 
picture of West encountering East. D.E.S. 


BAHRAIN: THE MODERNIZATION OF AU- 
TOCRACY. By Fred H. Lawson. (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1989. 146 pages and index, 
$32.00.) 

Dwarfed by its neighbor Saudi Arabia, the 
small island of Bahrain has had impressive suc- 
cess in its bid to modernize. The overwhelmingly 
Muslim population is about 70 percent Shia, 
with the remainder split among three Sunni af- 
filiations; nevertheless the Sunnis have dom- 
inated in the prevailing social structure. Lawson 
states that although religious orientation is a sig- 
nificant factor in political affairs, the interaction 
of religion with class is more important in view of 
the fact that most of the peasants and laborers are 
Shia while most of the upper classes are Sunni. 

The successes of Bahrain are primarily eco- 
nomic. From the 1930’s to the mid-1960’s, Bah- 
rain’s economy was dependent on oil. But since 
the mid-1960’s, the economy has become more 
diversified, including heavy and light industry, 
modern agriculture and financial and other ser- 
vices. Because of this, Bahrain has become the 
financial center of the Middle East. 

Designed as an introductory survey of 
Bahrain, this book presents the main facets of 
Bahraini society, economy, history and foreign 
relations. Lawson includes a helpful chapter 
outlining suggested readings for each area. He 
packs an impressive amount of information for 
the non-specialist into this relatively brief study. 
Those who seek the “secret” of Bahrain’s success 


may wish to read more detailed accounts, but this 
is a good place to start. D.E.S. 


IRAN: THE KHOMEINI REVOLUTION. Ed- 
ited by Martin Wright. (Harlow, England: Long- 
man Group, 1989. 128 pages and index, $12.95.) 

Iran: The Khomeini Revolution is a thumbnail 
portrait of Iran today, including a summary of 
events leading up to the revolution and the 10 
years thereafter, a brief historical overview of the 
road from medieval Persia to the present, the 
Iran-Iraq War and foreign relations. A chapter at 
the end features journalistic rapportage to pro- 
vide some “local color,” the most telling of which 
recounts how in 1979 the crowds became ani- 
mated and abusive of the United States at the 
moment the TV cameras started rolling, but 
quickly toned down and became friendly when 
the cameras were turned off. 

This slim volume tries to touch all the bases’ 
— detailing, for example, the reaction of specific 
countries to the Iranian revolution— but touches 
them in a superficial way that only begins to ex- 
plain the complex dynamics of present-day Iran. 

D.E.S. 


ALSO RECEIVED 
THE EUROPA WORLD YEAR BOOK 1989. 2 
volumes. 30th edition. (London: Europa Publi- 
cations, Ltd., 1989. 3,037 pages, $400.00.) 
Europa has published an updated edition of its 
premier reference work that provides authori- 
tative information on countries from A to Z, liter- 
ally. These two volumes also contain full descrip- 
tions of more than 1,650 international organ- 
izations, including the United Nations. 
D.E.S. 


THE PRAGMATIC ENTENTE: ISRAELI- 
IRANIAN RELATIONS, 1948-1988. By Sohrab 
Sobhani. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1989. 
179 pages, bibliography and index, $37.95.) 

PEASANT AND BUREAUCRACY IN BA’TH- 
IST SYRIA: THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT. By Raymond A. 
Hinnebusch. (Boulder: Westview Press, 1989. 325 
pages, bibliography and index, $46.95.) 

LAND, LABOR AND THE ORIGINS OF 
THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CONFLICT, 
1882-1914. By Gerson Shafir. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989. 287 pages, bibli- 
ography, glossary, notes and index, $44.50.) 

ISRAEL, EGYPT, AND THE PALESTINIANS: 
FROM CAMP DAVID TO INTIFADA. By Ann 
Mosely Lesch and Mark Tessler. (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1989. 298 pages, 
maps and index, $17.50.) i 
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strengthen the radical trend, Brotherhood leaders 
are now finally opting into the political process. 18 

The debate is sharpened by the radicals’ percep- 
tions of their kinship ties to the Brothers. Radicals 
regard the Brotherhood as the foundation move- 
ment of Islamist opposition in the Arab world. Most 
look to Sayid Qutb (who legitimized rebellion 
against Muslim regimes that uphold secular laws, 
regimes he deemed apostate) as their mentor. 
Umar Abd Rahman stresses ideological affinity 
with the movement’s founder, Hasan Banna, who 
refused to collaborate with a parliamentary order he 
viewed as corrupt. Abd Rahman accuses the Broth- 
ers of having betrayed Banna’s legacy. A radical im- 
am in Minya accuses the Brothers of abandoning 
the downtrodden and protecting the “way of the 
rich.” Reports of occasional clashes between 
Muslim Brothers and radicals in this and other Up- 
per Egyptian provinces point to the extent of 
discord within the Islamist movement. !9 

In fact, the Brotherhood is trapped between the 
escalating hostility of state and radical Islamists. In 
the aftermath of the Ayn Shams disturbances, Gen- 
eral Guide Hamid Abu Nasr (in a letter to column- 
ist Ibrahim Sadah) invoked: the Brothers’ credo, 
“preachers not judges” — the title of a book by Ban- 
na’s successor, Hasan Hudaibi, written to refute 
Sayid Qutb—to reiterate their commitment to 
peaceful proselytization and the renunciation of co- 
ercion. He expressed agreement with a recent state- 
ment by three religious scholars and condemned 
both police and Islamists for “exchanging argu- 
ments through bullets.” Yet he placed the ultimate 
blame for encouraging political violence on the 
government.2° The bottom line for both General 
Guide Abu Nasr and Umar Abd Rahman, then, 1s 
the same. The question for the future 1s whether a 
shared religious orientation and outrage at state 
power will outweigh— or transform— fundamental 
disagreements on tactics and the theological justifi- 
cation for them. 


KHALID ABDEL NASSER 


The anti-establishment has a second, secular 
face, which proclaims itself the heir to the legacy of 
Nasserism and the 1952 Free Officers revolution. 


18For outlines of the debate, see Springborg, op cit., pp. 
219-223: for the latter view, see Robert Bianchi, “Islam and 
Democracy in Egypt,” Current History, February, 1989, pp. 
93-95, 104; and James Pittaway, “A Benign Brotherhood?” 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1989, pp. 25-33. 

19Al- Watan, February 9, 1989, in FBIS, February 15, 1989, 
and February 23, 1989, in FBIS, March 6, 1989. 

20See Sadah’s column, Akhbar al- Yawm (Cairo), January 14, 
1989, in FBIS, January 24, 1989. 
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Little is known of the group that calls itself Egypt's 
Nasserist Revolution, other than that it rejects dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel and the dominant 
American presence in Egypt. More troublesome 
than the attacks on foreign diplomats is the com- 
plicity of Khalid Abdel Nasser, along with his 
cousin Gamal and Sharif Shafii, son of revolu- 
tionary council member and later Vice President 
Husain Shafii. 

Because of the personal links to the Nasserist 
legacy, the government has been reluctant to bring 
the case to trial. Confronted with presumably 
damning evidence, and responding perhaps to 
American and Israeli pressure, in February, 1988, 
the state prosecutor indicted 20 suspects, asking the 
death penalty for 11, including Khalid. Khalid fled 
to London, saying that he feared an Israeli attempt 
on his life. There were rumors that the government 
had warned and even urged him to leave the coun- 
try. He finally arrived in Yugoslavia, from whence 
he announced his intent to return home to face his 
accusers. He had not done so by last summer 
(1989), when rumors had him seeking political asy- 
lum in Sudan. After repeated delays, the first pros- 
ecution witnesses began testifying in February. 
However, a variety of procedural matters have 
given the presiding judge ample excuse to proclaim 
long recesses. 

The bold actions of a group linked in name to 
Nasser and Nasserism pose a particular symbolic 
problem for the Mubarak regime. Nasser remains a 
powerful political icon in Egypt; he is not universal- 
ly revered but his name continues to stir great pas- 
sions. Since his death in 1970, the legacy of the 
revolution that overthrew palace and Parliament 
and brought the military to power has been the focal 
point of intense debate and soul-searching. Despite 
Sadat’s economic open door policy (znfitah) and his 
initial steps to create a multiparty system, the 1952 
revolution remains the basis of state legitimacy. 

The Mubarak regime thus finds itself caught be- 
tween its own efforts to follow Sadat’s path—with 
greater checks on economic development and great- 
er tolerance for a true opposition—and the inevit- 
able fallout: a vigorous opposition that challenges 
the state’s monopoly of power. Furthermore, the 
multifaceted opposition denies the regime’s legiti- 
macy by laying claim to prerevolutionary traditions 
(Wafd), rejecting its secular orientation (Muslim 
Brotherhood) or, conversely, accusing it of having 
betrayed its Nasserist legacy, at least in the fields of 
social, economic and foreign policy (NPUP, SLP). 

Egypts Nasserist Revolution also raises trou- 
bling questions about American influence in Egypt. 
The first arrests were made in late 1987, apparently 
after the leaders brother sought refuge in the 
United States embassy and confessed. Rumors that 
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American officials — even the director of the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency— interrogated 
him before turning him over to Egyptian authorities 
sparked an uproar in opposition camps. Official de- 
nials failed to quell subsequent rumors that the 
United States embassy had computerized lists of 
political activists, including full rosters of Egyptian 
civil servants. Defense lawyers have sought access 
to American documents, keeping this issue at the 
forefront of the case. 2! 

No matter how much the government would like 
to sweep the case under the rug, it cannot do so 
without losing face. Public statements by the ac- 
cused play on popular sentiments. In an interview 
with a Kuwaiti newspaper in March, 1988, Mah- 
mud Nur Din, the accused ringleader, admitted 
responsibility for the attacks, but defended their le- 
gitimacy. He asserted that his movement acted 
against neither state nor citizenry, only against the 
foreign elements that trample Egypt’s sovereignty 
with impunity. He revealed that in one case an at- 
tack on an Israeli target was called off when the as- 
sailants realized that the Egyptian driver might be 
harmed. He described Khalid Abdel Nasser as an 
“old friend” of like mind, whom the Americans and 
Israelis had framed. Khalid himself denies any 
overt involvement with the group, but refuses to 
condemn its actions. He portrays himself as the vic- 
tum of those who seek to “settle old accounts” with 
his father. 22 


THE VANISHING CENTER 


The assured manner in which Abdel Nasser de- 
fends those who admit resorting to political violence 
speaks loudly to the broader sense of malaise in 
Egypt. That malaise is reflected most tellingly when 
leading establishment opposition figures express 
ambivalence toward the militant manifestations of 
dissent, whether Islamist or Nasserist. In the case of 
Egypts Nasserist Revolution, even more than in 
cases concerning radical Islamist groups like Saved 
From Hell, acts of political violence have been ac- 
corded legitimacy by those who have pledged to 
reform the political and social order from within. 

The opposition embraced Egypt’s Nasserist Rev- 
olution with little thought of its long-term implica- 
tions. Muhammad Abd Quddus, a Muslim Broth- 


21See Al-Ahrar, February 22, 1988, in FBIS, March 2, 1988; 
Al-Dustur (Amman), February 26, 1988, in FBIS, March 1, 
1988; MENA (Cairo), February 14, 1989, in FBIS, February 
15, 1989. 

22For Nur Din, see Al-Anba, March 7, 1988, in FBIS, March 
10, 1988; for Nasser, see Arab Times (Kuwait), March 2, 1988, 
in FBIS, March 4, 1988. 

23Al-Shab, February 23, 1988, in FBIS, February 26, 1988; 
March 1 and March 8, 1988, in FBIS, March 16, 1988. Kha- 
waga, a Wafdist with strong ties to the government, was the tar- 
get of a movement that sought to oust him in late 1988. 


er regarded as mainstream, expressed distaste for 
violence while at the same time describing menibers 
of Egypt’s Nasserist Revolution, Nasser in par- 
ticular, as “heroes.” Because not all Egyptians ap- 
proved of the attacks on Americans, he regretted 
the fact that the United States was being targeted. 
However, he understood the group’s motives. His 
sentiments, he asserted somewhat apologetically, 
betrayed no nostalgia for the Nasser family name. 
The SLP formed a defense committee and Magdi 
Husain (son of the late nationalist leader Ahmad 
Husain, an early inspiration of Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser) visited Khalid in Yugoslavia, to help plan his 
legal strategy. Most noteworthy, Ahmad Kha- 
waga, dean of the bar association, a prominent civil 
rights forum, agreed to represent Nasser and en- 
couraged him to return to stand trial.23 

The cavalier fashion in which the leaders of the 
parliamentary opposition turned Khalid Abdel 
Nasser into a victim and his presumed associates in- 
to heroes underscores the fragility of the political 
center in Egypt. This has been a decade of dramatic 
political change. The open debate between those 
made by and those purged by the 1952 revolution 
encouraged hope that under Mubarak a true plu- 
ralism might emerge. At present, the process 
appears to have run awry. Despite a stated commit- 
ment to democratic reform, the Mubarak govern- 
ment refuses to grant real legitimacy to an establish- 
ment-oriented opposition that is a vigorous counter 
to state power. 

The regime rarely succeeds in playing political 
parties against one another, something it should be 
able to do, given their divergent and often anti- 
thetical ideologies. Instead, government rhetoric 
and tactics unify the opposition. But rather than 
reaffirming faith in an evolving political process, 
parliamentary opposition leaders vent their frustra- 
tion through the sometimes tacit promotion of 
forces that reject both law and social order. The 
confrontation between state and anti-establishment 
threatens to subvert the center just as it begins to 


come of age. E 
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THE PALESTINIANS 
(Continued from page 56) 


possible Labor defeat would almost surely bring in 
a harder-line policy on the intifada, with Sharon as 
the likely Defense Minister. A severe crackdown on 
the West Bank with greatly increased bloodshed 
could possibly cause the Palestinians themselves to 
turn to the use of firearms — against current strict 
PLO policies. A bloodbath could cause the sharp 
deterioration of Egypřťs ties with Israel, and could 
spark unsettling reactions from the majority 
Palestinian community in Jordan—not even ex- - 
cluding an uprising against the Hashemite leader- 


ship. Syria is the one state that might seek to take 
advantage of such a situation. Any conflict between 
Syria and Israel might lead to deliberate Israeli ex- 
pansion of the war into Jordan, to hasten Jordan’s 
transformation into the ultimate Palestinian state; 
such a conflict would provide the kind of chaos that 
might serve as a cover for the extensive expulsion of 
the Palestinians from the West Bank. 

On the other hand, it is only through some sharp 
change in its calculations that the Israeli right wing 
is likely to rethink the question of a Palestinian 
state. There is not sufficient incentive to bring 
about such an Israeli recalculation of its interests, 
and American pressure will not suffice to do so. As 
the intifada continues, increasing numbers of Is- 
raelis are apparently disturbed at the political, eco- 
nomic, moral, societal and international implica- 
tions for Israel in its attempts to crush the intifada 
and Palestinian aspirations. But a consensus is far 
from present to reverse cunrent policies, and may 
not emerge incrementally in the absence of some 
other sharp, catalytic developments. 

The Palestinians are unlikely to abandon their 
own aspirations either, especially after the long, 
nation-building sacrifices of the intifada. While the 
intifada may well begin to weaken under continued 
or heightened pressure, it is hard to imagine that it 
wil do more than retreat underground to smolder 
in rage and await another day. Nothing in the 
history of the West Bank suggests the possibility 
that the Palestinians will backpedal in the quest for 
statehood. 

It is possible, however, that should long-term 
frustrations and anger produce a new wave of radi- 
calism and terror in the PLO’s policies — thereby 
destroying its international support and especially 
its ties with the United States — the PLO could be 
mortally weakened. Under such circumstances, 
PLO members in the West Bank and Gaza might 
develop an independent agenda involving a de facto 
distancing from the external PLO and a search for 
local accommodation. While the “local PLO” 
would not abandon the goal of a state, local 
members could abandon the complications of try- 
ing to settle the grievances of the Palestinian 
_ diaspora as well. 

It is difficult and dangerous for the West 
Bankers, even those seeking a Palestinian state, to 
consider dispensing with the external PLO in a lo- 
cal agreement with Israel. ‘The West Bankers lack 
the legitimacy to dispose of the claims and griev- 
ances of the Palestinian diaspora; only the PLO can 
do that. For a West Bank leadership to take such a 
step would open it to charges of a sell-out that could 
be risky and could deprive the future West Bank 
- and Gazan state of any lasting stability. Indeed, on- 

ly a small minority, representing the traditional and 
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pro-Jordanian leadership, has so far expressed any 
willingness to talk of modifying the election plan in 
which the PLO would join negotiations “later.” The 
whole political trend of the West Bank runs counter 
to any strengthening of the traditional leadership; 
indeed, a key facet of the intifada has been the social 
revolution within Palestinian society, in which 
women, students and workers have played a key 
role that almost bypasses the traditional leaders. 
The local representatives of the Unified Command 
consist largely of youths, introducing a whole new 
generation into the equation that has never even 
known Jordanian rule and that has lost its instinc- 
tive fear of the Israelis. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 
The Arab world has sought domination of the 


Palestinian national movement to make it serve the 
political ends of individual Arab states. The PLO, a 
prize in the struggle between radical and conser- 
vative Arab states, emerged only in 1974 as a fairly 
clear independent entity and won Arab state recog- 
nition as the “sole representative of the Palestinian 
people.” Over the last decade, the confrontation 
states, especially Syria, have attempted to control 
the movement and destroy the control of Arafat’s 
moderate wing. With the Arab summit meeting in 
Morocco in May, 1989, however, Arafat won a 
considerable triumph with general Arab state ac- 
ceptance of his peace initiative, including his accep- 
tance of Israel’s right to exist and his renunciation of 
terrorism. With this imprimatur, Arafat is now free 
to pursue a Palestinian-Israeli settlement without 
opening himself to charge of “betrayal” of the Arab 
cause. However, the Arab states almost certainly 


expect that any settlement between the Palestinians 


and Israel will ultimately take place in the context of 
an international peace conference that would seek 
to resolve all border disputes between the Arab 
states and Israel, especially the issue of Israel’s 
possession of the Golan Heights. While a Palestin- 
ian settlement cannot be held hostage to a Syrian- 
Israeli settlement, even the PLO must be mindful 
that it cannot blithely engage in its own “Camp 
David.” . 

The revolutionary changes: in Soviet foreign 
policy and ideology clearly indicate there is no 
Soviet desire for a military conflict in the Middle 
East. Indeed, the Soviet role for several years has 
been markedly constructive; Soviet diplomats have 
played a major part in persuading radical PLO fac- 
tions — like George Habash’s Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine and Nayif Hawatmeh’s 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine ._ 


—to abstain from blocking Arafat’s peace initia. Sp f 


tives. This Soviet-supported breathing room jas 
given Arafat the flexibility to make progress wit Tis l 
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own peace offensive over the past year. 

Nonetheless, the radical PLO factions consis- 
tently accuse Arafat of exceeding his authority in 
making statements that have not been ratified by 
the full PNC. A vivid example of this was Arafat’s 
surprise unveiling of the French term caduque 
(roughly meaning “lapsed,” or “null and void”) to 
describe the 25-year-old Palestine National 
Charter, which is generally interpreted to call for 
the destruction of Israel. Many in the PLO believe 
that only the PNC itself can dispense with such a 
time-honored document. In the interim, Habash 
has reiterated his beliefs that the PLO cannot con- 
tinue to make unreciprocated unilateral concessions 
to Israel and the United States, and that Arafat will 
eventually realize that his policies have not been 
working. The next PNC meeting should provide a 
critical indicator of broad Palestinian opinion 
toward Arafat’s policies during this past year. 
Arafat's own position was clearly reaffirmed at the 
August, 1989, Fatah congress. 

Despite all these objections, Arafat continues to 
pursue his own diplomatic agenda. Israelis accu- 
rately point out the number of contradictions that 
exist between Arafat's statements to Western au- 
diences and those made to Arab and Palestinian au- 
diences; while unsettling and clearly suggestive of a 
lack of diplomatic precision on Arafat’s part, 
Arafat's key political positions have won the general 
acceptance of most Palestinians, and certainly most 
of those in the occupied territories. 


PALESTINIAN FUNDAMENTALISTS 


One group in the West Bank that emphatically 
rejects the Arafat line on a settlement is made up of 
the religious fundamentalists or, more accurately, 
the Islamists. The Islamists had been tacitly en- 
couraged by Israel over the years as a foil to the 
PLO-dominated nationalist movement. With the 
emergence of a powerful and effective Islamist 
movement in the 1980’s and the model of Shia suc- 
cess in Lebanon, Israel has rethought its tolerant 
position; over the last summer, it arrested 250 
leaders of the Gaza-based Hamas (islamic Resis- 
tance Movement) and another 1,000 activists, 
weakening Hamas’s claim to leadership. Nonethe- 
less, the various fundamentalist groups remain 
potential stumbling blocks to any peaceful settle- 
ment because of their unwillingness to concede any 
part of “Islamic Palestine” to Israel. Nor do the 
Islamists accept the PLO’s idea of a secular leader- 
ship for Palestine. 

While the Islamists rank well below the secular 
parties among Palestinians, they remain a force of 
concern to Israel. Should the level of violence and 
frustration on the West Bank greatly increase, such 
a development would play into the hands of the 


Islamists and would strengthen an uncompromis- 
ing Palestinian militancy. Despite considerable 
competition for followers, there has been no mean- 
ingful break between the secularists and the Islam- 
ists; the Islamists are likely to avoid a strategic 
break as long as the struggle for an independent 
Palestine continues. 

Despite extremely encouraging movement by the 
PLO toward political realism and a willingness to 
negotiate, the wherewithal for a settlement with the 
PLO does not yet exist in Israel. However, the sit- 
uation there remains fluid. A peace process must 
await those events that will change Israeli minds 
about dealing with the PLO and accepting a Pales- 
tinian state. The PLO has already made its major 
move to accommodation; Arafat's own critical task 
will be to keep the PLO intact and control the 
moderates. Arafat must remain powerful enough to 
hold the organization together despite challenges 
from within the intifada until a more realistic 
climate for negotiations emerges. The United 
States must continue to insist on an open-ended 
process. Meanwhile, the major international wild 
card is the internal situation in Jordan. E 
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siders,” are most influential in traditional religious 
organizations together with a large number of revo- 
lutionary and quasi-government organizations. 

The reasons for the ongoing conflict between “in- 
siders” and “outsiders” must be sought in the way 
the clerical network has come to control Iran’s state 
apparatus. Early on, when the clerics attained 
political power, they did not so much transform as 
simply strive to infiltrate the existing government 
structures. Thus, the old bureaucratic apparatus 
remained more or less in place. More important, as 
the insiders gradually strengthened their adminis- 
trative positions, they themselves came to advocate 
orderly behavior and government supremacy. 
Therefore, the conservatism of the old bureaucracy 
has apparently softened the more revolutionary in- 
clinations of the insiders. 

As noted earher, aside from controlling the gov- 
ernment apparatus, the new regime created an ar- 
ray of new organizations. These not only came to 
duplicate the functions of the government person- 
nel, they have emerged as formidable organizations 
of mass mobilization, Islamic education and pa- 
tronage. Thus, like the insiders, the outsiders also 
constitute a broad category of clerics. As such, they 
continue to guard their privileges and autonomy 
jealously; regardless of their political ideologies and 
postures, they seem to be united in resisting most 
integration efforts, particularly when the problem 
of financial control comes to the fore. While infight- 


ing often prevents rational planning in socioeco- 
nomic matters, slows down various social reforms 
and hinders the institutionalization of the regime, 
infighting does not by itself threaten the bases of 
clerical power in Iran. On the contrary, quarrels of 
this nature, which are often magnified in the coun- 
trys news media, often stimulate public attention 
and increase concern about domestic sociloeconom- 
ic problems. 

Within the complicated web of current Iranian 
politics, it is possible to distinguish three broad 
political and ideological currents: conservative, ex- 
tremist and pragmatist. In Iranian domestic‘polit- 
ical life, a conservative cleric may best be defined as 
an individual who is a true believer on matters of 
Shia religious doctrine but who is often willing to 
tolerate other opinions on social and economic is- 
sues. However, on one end of the conservative con- 
tinuum are clerics who maintain profoundly con- 
servative, if not reactionary, value preferences 
when it comes to matters like secular education, 
social egalitarianism and women’s rights. On the 
other end are those who are fairly flexible on these 
issues while rigidly opposed to government in- 
tervention in social and economic affairs. As a 
whole, what tends to unite most conservatives 1s 
their opposition to Communist ideology and the 
participation of revolutionary socialists in Iranian 
political life. 

Like the conservatives, what may be convenient- 
ly called the extremist camp is far from being a 
unified category. Those exhibiting strong extremist 
tendencies belong to many more or less like-minded 
but distinct subgroups. On one end of the extremist 
continuum, there are those who advocate a strongly 
centralized government, complete nationalization 
of major industries, tight controls over commercial 
activities and the expropriation of large landhold- 
ings. This group also includes a large and influen- 
tial cluster of nonclerics. Most members of the latter 
group are young, often university-educated people 
who, despite their attachment to Shia Islamic 
values, show a generally more accommodating at- 
titude toward the Soviet bloc and leftist ideologies. 
Many are former revolutionary activists and sup- 
porters of various Islamic Marxist underground 
groups of the late 1970’s. On the other end of the ex- 
tremist continuum are those clerics who, despite 
their advocacy of strong government authority, 
tend to deemphasize control of commerce, land ex- 
propriation, or free enterprise, in part on religious 
grounds. 

In general, many extremists analyze interna- 
tional and domestic politics in terms of “oppressor” 
and “oppressed”; they regard Islam as a revolu- 
tionary ideology and advocate the “export” of the 
Islamic revolution. Clerics of this persuasion are 
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found mostly in nongovernment revolutionary 
organizations. In contrast, many other influential 
clerics are somewhat more pragmatic. Although 
they do not reject the “revolutionary” qualities of 
Islam or the imperative to support the economically 
deprived classes, they deemphasize the economic 
interpretation of “oppression” and call for the im- 
plementation of social reforms. This subgroup 
evinces a greater readiness to forge accommoda- 
tions on specific issues with the pragmatic camp. 

The third broad category of ruling Shia clerics 
and their subordinate civilian functionaries com- 
prises those whose political pragmatism, more than 
anything else, sets them apart from many of their 
colleagues. There are at least two types of pragma- 
tists among the post-Khomeini clerical leadership. 
The first consists of those individuals who remain 
firmly opposed to ideologues and theoreticians of all 
types. Instead, they seek to retain political power 
and strengthen their influence by taking popular 
public positions. This type of cleric usually justifies 
his shifting political stands in terms of the tradi- 
tionally sanctioned Shia principle according to 
which genuine leaders are expected to follow the 
wishes of the masses of believers. 

Although many leading pragmatic clerics may be 
perceived as “time-servers” or “opportunists” in the 
West, in the Iranian political context little or no 
negative value is attached to such behavior. On the 
contrary, in the intensely personal and fluid world 
of Iranian politics, this type of opportunistic 
behavior is often taken as a sign of an individual's 
political independence, sincerity in service to the 
people and personal moral strength. 

The second type of political pragmatist includes a 
fairly large number of better educated and more ex- 
perienced middle-level clerics who are decidedly 
less ideological and rhetorical than others and seek 
to promote their personal fortunes by a willingness 
to cooperate with the dominant political force of the 
period. In general, many such individuals hold 
managerial positions in the country’s public educa- 
tional and banking systems, several ministries, and 
within the more scientifically oriented public and 
private institutions. 


ROLE OF THE ISSUES 


The common devotion of Iran’s ruling clerics to 
the Islamic regime’s ideals and their considerable 
internal solidarity have not prevented the emer- 
gence of factional differences. Disagreements 
among the three large factional coalitions remain 
sharpest on economic issues. Concern about land 
expropriation, the nationalization of large-scale in- 
dustries, the regulation of foreign trade and the 
distribution of wealth have been the very issues that 
have bedeviled Iran’s rulers since the earliest days of 
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the revolution; they continue to generate intense 
partisan debate in the post-Khomeini period. 

This debate has often been interpreted — erron- 
eously—in the West as a left-right division within 
the clerical network. Some media organs portray 
those who favor government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs as “the radicals” or leftists in favor of 
socialist policies, and those who oppose such 
policies as “moderates.” Factional differences on 
economic matters are not an issue of capitalism ver- 
sus socialism. On the contrary, the clerics are large- 
ly unified in the belief that Islam honors private 
property and that it is the government's duty to pro- 
tect it. Thus, the role of issue-oriented disagree- 
ments in current Iranian politics should not be 
exaggerated. Indeed, in contrast to personal and 
personality differences, nonpersonal issues and 
ideological cleavages have played a secondary and 
much weaker role in factional alignments. As a con- 
sequence, divisions of this nature are poor in- 
dicators of the internal dynamics of clerical politics 
in Iran. 

As of this writing, it is evident that all three 
political coalitions are under considerable domestic 
pressure, initially caused by the disclosure of secret 
Iranian contacts with the United States. Since then, 
pressure has increased dramatically, especially with 
Rafsanjani’ election as President. 

As stated earlier, the new leadership faces several 
challenges that are still awaiting urgent policy deci- 
sions: the rebuilding of the shattered economy, the 
demobilization of Iran’s huge army, and the fulfill- 
ment of the long-promised political and socioeco- 
nomic reforms. Thus far, the regime in Teheran is 
apparently committed to the political resolution of 
the Iran-Iraq conflict, to promoting domestic eco- 
nomic reconstruction and to its new policy of 
bridge-building with the West. However, it is by no 
means clear that such measures represent a funda- 
mental change in the long-term domestic and for- 
eign policy objectives of the Islamic Republic; they 
may equally be designed to shore up the regime’s 
political and military position in pursuit of its 
original radical Islamic and revolutionary goals. 
After all, it took the Bolshevik revolution nearly 
three decades to spread to the east and west of Rus- 
sia; and it took Cuba’s leader Fidel Castro two dec- 
ades after he entered Havana to establish a beach- 
head in Central America. 


JORDAN 
(Continued from page 60) 
on the West Bank, ostensibly no longer an area of 
Jordanian authority, Though Jordan’s Parliament 
has, in recent years, lacked the power to influence 
government policy in any appreciable way, Hus- 


12 Jordan Times, July 17, 1989, cited in FBIS, July 17, 1989. 


sein had long promised to revitalize it as an institu- 
tion answerable to the concerns of the people. His 
objective was to reshape Parliament into an East 
Bank-only Assembly, giving substance to the di- 
vorce from the West Bank. Indeed, the same week 
the riots broke out, the Interior Ministry an- 
nounced the cancellation of Parliament's 11 West 
Bank constituencies and plans for elections for the 
new House to be held in 1990. 

Days after the rioting, the King declared that 
elections would be held before year’s end. (They 
were eventually held on November 8.) Moreover, 
he released all those detained in the April riots in 
early May, and authorized a partial amnesty for 
other prisoners, including some political prisoners, 
later that month. In the following weeks, Bin Shakir 
reinstated several prominent journalists who had 
been proscribed under the previous government 
and allowed the local media to comment with 
relatively unbridled freedom on the internal eco- 
nomic and political situation. 

Underpinning all these efforts was the regime's 
desire to return to its East Bank roots and to reaf- 
firm its ties to its most important domestic consti- 
tuencies. Time and time again, the King addressed 
delegations of notables from the East Bank cities 
and towns that had been the scene of the April riots. 
His message often amounted to an apology for hav- 
ing spent too much time in the international arena 
and too little supervising domestic developments. “I 
believe I personally was probably not as involved as 
I might have otherwise been in the affairs of Jordan 
internally,” said the King. “I had focused my atten- 
tion on the Arab world and the world scene.”!? 


INTER-ARAB COOPERATION 


Jordan, of course, did not climb inside a shell in 
1989. It continued to be an active and engaged 
player in inter-Arab and peace process politics. For 
the King, one of the highlights of the year was the 
formal establishment of the Arab Cooperation 
Council (ACC) in February. The ACC, whose 
members include Egypt, Iraq, North Yemen and 
Jordan, is an embryonic effort to build a common 
market encompassing half the Arab world’s popula- 
tion. Jordan hopes that the ACC will not only pro- 
vide a framework to face the growth of other region- 
al economic units (i.e., the Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil and the North African Union) and the single 
European market of 1992, but that it will also offer a 
barrier-free home for the Kingdom’s excess skilled 
labor. 

Meanwhile, Jordan maintained its verbal sup- 
port for the Palestinian uprising and for the PLO’s 
diplomatic strategy. Thus, the PLO was allowed to 
establish an embassy in Amman in January, 1989; 
the headquarters of the Palestine National Fund 


was reopened there in July. In line with PLO dec- 
larations, the King continually reaffirmed his call 
for a five-power international peace conference as 
the best route to a solution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Through it all, however, Jordan pointed out 
that it still had a vital role to play in the peace pro- 
cess as a confrontation state with the longest border 
with Israel, a role that did not end with the dis- 
engagement from the West Bank. 

As the Kingdom’s internal problems mounted, 
relations with Israel deteriorated. The tacit co- 
operation that had marked relations between the 
two ostensible belligerents fell into a deep and un- 
easy freeze. On several occasions, the Amman 
government blamed its own economic failings on 
Israeli subversion and propaganda. 13 The normally 
quiet Jordanian-Israeli frontier was the scene of an 
unusually high number of cross-border infiltra- 
tions, most (but not all) carried out by Palestinian 
extremists. But most disquieting to Israeli officials 
was an upgrading in the Iraqi-Jordanian strategic 
relationship that even included permission for Iraqi 
reconnaissance planes to use Jordanian air space 
along the Israeli border. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 


All these developments, however, were a relative 
sideshow compared with events inside the King- 
dom. In 1989, relations with both Israel and the 
PLO became dependent on Jordan’s domestic 
scene. And the parliamentary elections of Nov- 
ember, 1989, provided the climax of that internal 
drama. 

Elections were supposed to fulfill three objec- 
tives. First, elections were themselves the fulfill- 
ment of the King’s long-standing promise to broad- 
en democracy, what former Foreign Minister 
Taher Masri called “Jordanian glasnost.”!+ Second, 
the monarchy hoped that the restoration of Parlia- 
ment would provide Jordan’s growing middle class 
and technocracy with an outlet for pent-up political 
frustration so that the regime could gain tacit sup- 
port for the next stage of its economic austerity 
plan. Third, the very act of holding East Bank-only 
elections was meant to confirm to the United States, 


Israel and the PLO that the King was serious when 


13T hough there was a kernel of truth to Jordan’s accusations, 
there was clearly no consistent government policy or “scheme” 
to undermine the value of the dinar. See, for example, state- 
ments by King Hussein, Amman Television Service, July 30, 
1989, cited in FBIS, August 2, 1989. 

14‘Glasnost’ in Jordan,” Washington Post, October 3, 1989. 

15See “Jordan Vote Stirs Fervor Where Fiat Is the Rule,” The 
New York Times, October 26, 1989. 

16Flection-day turnout was Officially estimated at 62 percent 
of registered voters, meaning that about 540,000 people went to 
the polls. “Militant Muslims Gain in Jordan Voting,” The New 
York Times, November 10, 1989. 
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he severed ties with the West Bank, in effect relin- 
quishing any claims to Palestine. 

The campaign process turned out to be more 
open and free-wheeling than observers had ex- 
pected. More than 640 candidates vied for the new 
Parliament’s 80 seats. Since political parties have 
been banned since the imposition of martial law in 
1957, all candidates ran as independents. Never- 
theless, the regime turned a blind eye to the forma- 
tion of electoral blocs and political groupings, rang- 
ing from Communists to Islamic fundamentalists. '° 

Election day provided a smashing victory for Jor- 
dans Islamic bloc. !6 The Muslim Brotherhood and 
its sympathizers crushed all opposition in garnering 
almost half the seats in Parliament. Of its slate of 26 
candidates, 20 won. In addition, the Brotherhood 
can count on the support of at least a dozen other 
fundamentalists who campaigned as independents. 

The fundamentalists’ victory was particularly im- 
pressive in the cities. In Amman, they took at least 
13 of 17 seats reserved for Muslim candidates. If 
electoral districts had not been drawn to favor min- 
orities and rural areas, the fundamentalists might 
have gained an outright majority. 

For their part, regime loyalists fared very poorly. 
At least a dozen former Cabinet ministers, senior 
officials, governors, mayors, ambassadors, bedouin 
chiefs and ex-army officers failed in their parlia- 
mentary bids. Given the seats won by leftists and 
Arab nationalists, the “King’s men” will contro] Par- 
liament only by a razor-thin majority. 

Fundamentalists won for three reasons. First, as 
the only quasi-political organization allowed to 
function in Jordan for the last three decades, they 
capitalized on their comparative advantage in or- 
ganization. Second, of all the candidates, the fund- 
amentalists appealed most to the hopes and fears of 
Jordan’s poor, unemployed and undereducated. 
Their platform called for the prosecution of former 
government officials who had allegedly mishandled 
the economy into bankruptcy and for the abroga- 
tion of the Kingdom’s price-stabilization agrecment 
with the IMF. Third, and perhaps most important, 
the fundamentalists’ main opposition— the PLO — 
stood on the sidelines. As a result of King Hussein’s 
support for the PLO’s declaration of statehood, 
most mainstream local Palestinian leaders took for 
no part in the elections. That left the field open for 
fundamentalists, whose platform rejects the disen- 
gagement and calls for a holy war against Israel; 
they won electoral districts carved out of the most 
hard-bitten Palestinian refugee camps. 

It is too early to tell whether the fundamentalists 
will be an obstructionist force in Parliament or will 
be co-opted by the regime. Indeed, at the time of 
this writing, it is not at all clear what sort of 
decision-making role, if any, the government will 
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allot to the new Assembly. But the fundamentalists’ 
solid showing was clearly not the outcome the 
regime hoped for. Although the King professed 
satisfaction with the election results, he had warned 
the electorate against mixing religion and politics, 
and the fundamentalist victory must, in some way, 
be taken as an affront to him.!” 

Given its results, the election fulfilled only two of 
its three intended objectives. On the positive side, it 
proved that the King is a man of his word when he 
promised a free and fair vote, and it gave a flavor of 
irreversibility to his disengagement from the West 
Bank. But on the crucial issue of opening the polit- 
ical process to the middle class and the forward- 
looking technocrats, the election may have been a 
step backward. 

At this stage, Jordan need not feel threatened by 
about the immediate political dangers of radical 
Islam, Jordanian fundamentalists are neither as 
united nor as revolutionary as their rhetoric sug- 
gests.18 Moreover, the regime possesses too much 
residual power to be overly frightened by a move- 
ment that owes its very existence over the past three 
decades to royal sufferance. 

However, the regime faces an existential chal- 
lenge in trying to rebuild a governing coalition in 
disarray. If the regime has decided to move down 
the path of reform, harnessing the latent support of 
the various pro-government segments of society 
—be they bedouin, urban, technocrat, middle class 
or entrepreneurial—is paramount. Historically, 
however, Jordan has been unable to establish a 
popular-based political party in the service of the 
regime. Assembling such a broad coalition, while 
struggling with a still fragile and critical economic 
situation, is the arduous task ahead. a 


17See King Hussein’s nationwide television address, October 
7, 1989, cited in FBIS, October 10, 1989. 

18See the authors “They Cannot Stop Our Tongues”: Islamic Ac- 
tivism in Jordan, Washington Institute Policy Paper No. 5, 1986. 
-AAA 
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territories, which derived from the general state of 
the Israeli economy, was exacerbated by the 
Palestinian pressure on workers not to show up for 
their jobs in Israel. By some estimates, at least 20 
percent of these workers were complying with the 
pressure. The declining reliability of Palestinian 
workers caused Israeli employers to look for alter- 
native sources of labor. 

The uprising created other costs for Israel. It was 
estimated that the cost of the IDF battle against the 
uprising would surpass one billion shekels (about 


!OSome of the possibilities for a settlement are discussed by 


Daniel J. Elazar, Israel: Building a New Society (Bloomington, 


Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1986), pp. 167-184. 


U.S.$500 million} for the 1989-1990 fiscal year. 
Furthermore, the financial drain was creating a 
strain in the Defense Ministry, which had to divert 
funds from general military purposes, like readiness 
and procurement, in order to fund its troops. 

Within Israel, the unemployment rate exceeded 
9 percent and threatened to exceed 10 percent for 
the first time in over 20 years. The situation was 
particularly difficult in the development towns, 
where the rate was often substantially higher than 
rates in the rest of the country. For example, the un- 
employment rate in the towns of Netivot and Or 
Akiva was about 21 percent. During the year, 
representatives of these areas and the Histadrut 
labor federation launched protests against govern- 
ment economic policies. 

Unemployment was exacerbated by a climbing 
inflation rate. During the term of the previous na- 
tional unity government, inflation had been re- 
duced from triple digits to the teens. However, in 
the first year of the new government, the rate began 
to rise again, approaching an annual rate of nearly 
22 percent. The fact that inflation was rising during 
a recession was particularly troubling. 


THE PEACE PROCESS 


The combination of the pressure generated by 
the uprising and the anticipation of the need for 
movement in order satisfy American expectations 
produced a flurry of diplomatic activity during 
1989. The centerpiece was the election plan 
developed by Shamir and Rabin in May, which al- 
so included Israel’s requirements for a broad peace 
and a settlement of the refugee problem. The plan 
led to discussions with the Egyptians and the 
Americans, who respectively produced the Mubar- 
ak and the Baker variations. Although cynics might 
have viewed the exercise as a matter of squaring the 
circle, most observers in Israel saw the Israeli in- 
itiative as a genuine effort toward a settlement, 
albeit with significant restrictions. 

The election plan represented an attempt to 
resolve a long-standing problem, namely, how the 
Palestinians would be represented. Despite the fact 
that the Arab world in general contends that the 
PLO fills that role and that most public pronounce- 
ments from the territories concur, Israel has stead- 
fastly refused to entertain the possibility of talks 
with the PLO, suggesting that the moderate-sound- 
ing PLO statements of late 1988 were merely a 
smokescreen for its traditional anti-Israel stance. 
Consequently, Israel had to propose a way to iden- 
tify the representatives of the residents of the 
territories with whom Israel might negotiate. In ac- 
cordance with the Camp David framework, the 
negotiations were to work out interim autonomy ar- 
rangements pending a final settlement later.!° Such 


an approach was fundamentally at odds with the 
PLO, which insisted that it should represent the 
Palestinians and that the negotiations should be 
about Palestinian statehood. 

The United States, anxious for action on the 
diplomatic front, saw Shamir’s proposals as an op- 
portunity to negotiate. But the administration, 
through Secretary of State Baker, did not view 
favorably either the prospect of Israeli annexation 
of the territory or the expansion of Israeli set- 
tlements; the United States believed that Israel 
must “lay aside, once and for all, the unrealistic vi- 
sion of a Greater Israel.” Thus the Americans were 
trying to make explicit just what Israel was trying to 
soft-pedal, the outlines of a final settlement. 

The differences between Likud and Labor over 
the concept of “territories for peace” had been 
shunted aside in the Shamir-Rabin version of the 
election plan, on the assumption that there would 
be plenty of time for such a confrontation once an 
interim agreement had been reached. In Israel, 
Baker’s bluntness was seen as a gesture in the direc- 
tion of the PLO, which was reluctant to give its 
blessing to negotiations that did not offer some 
indication of the general content of a final settle- 
ment. The problem from the Israeli perspective was 
that the more explicit United States expectations 
were concerning a final settlement, the more dif- 
ficult it became to maintain a consensus in the unity 
government on the first stage of the process. In- 
deed, it was precisely this point that led Ministers 
Sharon, Levy and Modai to challenge the Prime 
Minister from inside his own Likud party. 

In September, Egyptian President Mubarak 
became involved in the process by presenting his 
10-point plan to try to bridge the gap between the 
Israeli and Palestinian positions. Despite significant 
differences between his plan and the official Israeli 
plan, the government chose to regard it as an at- 
tempt to implement the Israeli initiative. There 
were three key reasons for Israeli ambivalence 
about Mubarak’s points: allowing Arab residents of 
Jerusalem to vote in the elections, the explicit en- 
dorsement of the land-for-peace formula and the 
possibility that the PLO would in effect name and 
control the Palestinian delegation, which would in- 
clude Palestinians not living in the territories. 
Voting by Jerusalemites called into question 
Jerusalem’s status as Israel’s undivided capital; land 
for peace contravened Likud policy; and PLO con- 
trol meant that in effect Israel would be negotiating 
with the PLO. Even so, the Labor party seemed 
prepared to accept Mubarak’s conditions. 

Secretary Baker entered the process again with 
his own list of five points in October. Israelis 
thought Baker was giving the PLO too great a role 
in forming the Palestinian delegation. Further- 
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more, Baker explicitly acknowledged that the 
Palestinians might well raise issues that went 
beyond the technical agenda of election modalities 
that Israel preferred. Still, Baker avoided mention- 
ing Palestinian self-determination, any direct 
Israeli-PLO dialogue and any explicit reference to 
the land-for-peace concept. As a result, Israel was 
eventually persuaded to accept the five points in 
November, albeit with several reservations. At this 
writing, neither Egypt nor the PLO had accepted 
Bakers ideas, so it was unclear whether negotia- 
tions would actually get under way on that basis. 

Israel’s sometimes confusing responses to Baker's 
ideas reflected the increasingly deep divisions 
within the unity government. For example, while 
Likud adamantly opposed negotiating with the 
PLO, much of Labor’s Knesset delegation was will- 
ing to do so and would not rule out a Palestinian 
state (assuming that adequate safeguards could be 
devised). Likud had its own problem of dissent. 
While Shamir and Foreign Minister Moshe Arens 
had endorsed Rabin’s original election idea, an im- 
portant faction in the party believed that the elec- 
tions were the first step down a slippery slope that 
would lead eventually to a Palestinian state. 
Therefore, all four of the principal Israeli 
players—Shamir, Arens, Peres and Rabin—were 
constrained in their actions by divisions within their 
respective parties. 

The dissatisfaction within Labor led to calls for 
the end of the coalition government. Peres had been 
negotiating with the religious parties to try to forma 
narrow coalition, but it remained unclear whether 
Labor would risk leaving the government and pay- 
ing the high political price demanded by the 
religious parties. Nor was it clear that the religious 
parties were prepared to go ahead, although in the 
fall the right-wing Agudat Yisrael party signaled its 
intention to withdraw from the government if Its 
demands were not met. 


CONCLUSION 


The overriding issue in Israel during the past 
year has been a move to initiate the peace process 
between Israel and the Palestinians by holding elec- 
tions in the territories. The seemingly glacial pro- 
gress reflects deep divisions in the Israeli political 
system regarding ends and means, as well as Arab 
efforts to gain the best possible position for the start 
of talks. From Israel’s perspective, the issues are 
grave and of great consequence. Much of the hesi- 
tation on the Israeli side is the result of decades of 
hostility toward Israel from the Arab world and 
especially from the PLO. 

It is unlikely that Israeli hesitation can be 
eliminated until there is a consensus within Israel 
that the PLO, which claims to represent the 
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Palestinians and is widely regarded as doing so, has 
changed fundamentally. The events of the past year 
indicate at least a superficial change. But most 
Israelis are not convinced that the change in the 
PLO is more than superficial. Until that occurs, 
Israeli policy is likely to reflect the ambivalence that 


is now characteristic of Israeli politics. i 
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UNITED STATES ROLE 
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dency and one that he had learned to expect, after 
his eight years as Vice President during several 
hostage situations. He was faced with the same 
range of poor choices that had been available to his 
predecessors. These were essentially to use direct 
military force in Lebanon—thus potentially pro- 
voking more killings and breeding support for the 
terrorists because of the accidental death of 
civilians—or doing little or nothing to free the 
United States citizens who remained hostage in 
Lebanon. Indeed, a terrorist group, the Revolu- 
tionary Justice Organization, then threatened to 
hang another American hostage, Joseph Cicippio, 
at a date and time certain, and only provided a last- 
minute “reprieve” on August 3 after several days of 
manipulating the Western media and American 
sympathies. 

Apparently recognizing his lack of desirable 
courses of action, Bush tried to steer between the 
different stances struck by earlier Presidents. He 
rushed back to Washington, D.C., from a trip 
around the country — thus seeming to highlight his 
own role in the crisis, as had former President Jim- 
my Carter. But he then began to go about a Prest 
denťs normal business, in order not to increase the 
price that the terrorists could exact in terms of na- 
tional expectations. Like Ronald Reagan, Bush 
undertook a show of force, but he did not mislead 
the American people into believing that United 
States power could gain the unachievable. The 
President sent warnings; he developed and con- 
ducted a complex and far-flung diplomacy; and he 
sent United States ships both to the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea and to the vicinity of the Per- 
sian Gulf—near Iran, to which the terrorists in 
Lebanon said they owed their allegiance. 

When the threat to kill Cicippio was lifted, 
American popular attention to the latest hostage 
crisis dissipated. In contrast to the period from 1979 
to about the time of the Iran-contra scandal, the 
issue of American hostages no longer seemed to be a 
festering popular concern; it was rather a source of 
episodic outrage. In retrospect, President Bush 
proved to have conducted the crisis with virtually 
no lapses in judgment. Unable to affect events 
decisively — and certainly unwilling to give in to ter- 
rorists’ demands — he was still able to combine both 


diplomacy and military maneuver in a blend that 
was satisfying to the American people. In competi- 
tion with terrorists seeking to force his hand at 
home, he did not lose. 

President Bush was obviously aware that the 
crisis surrounding the murder of Colonel Higgins 
was more complicated than many earlier terrorist 
outrages. Iran was implicated and reaction in the 
United States was intense concerning this latest 1n- 
volvement in terrorism by a country that had 
caused the United States so much grief. But which 
Iran? Since the death of Iran’s Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini on June 3, 1989—and even well before 
then—a struggle for power in Teheran had begun. 
Divisions were not clear-cut, but generalizations 
were possible. The principle contenders could be 
divided into “radicals” and “pragmatists.” ‘The 
former wished to fulfill what they believed to be 
Khomein?s revolutionary legacy; they favored a 
major role for the state in the economy and many of 
them were pro-Soviet, some intensely so. The 
“pragmatists,” in contrast, seemed to recognize that 
Iran’s survival depended on rebuilding a country 
shattered by eight years of devastation wrought by 
the war that Iraq began in 1980. This group—led 
by the man who became Iran’s elected President, 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani—~saw a more im- 
portant role in the Iranian economy for the private 
sector and, whether by inclination or simply by 
necessity, opted for improved relations with the 
West. The West alone could provide the tools need- 
ed to rebuilt Iran, a point dramatized by Soviet con- 
fessions of economic failure. 

Before coming to office in January, 1989, Presi- 
dent Bush had apparently reached two conclusions 
based on his observation of the turmoil in Iran and 
in United States policy toward it during the Reagan 
years. He believed that the independence and in- 
tegrity of Iran were important to the United States 
— this was the unrefuted strategic argument behind 
the “arms for hostages” dealings of 1985-1987; and 
he believed that Iranian leaders would be compelled 
to accept the importance of tolerable relations with 
the West after the cease-fire in the Iran-Iraq War. 

Thus, in his inaugural address, President Bush 
held out an unexpected olive branch, intended in 
part for Iran and for anyone else with any influence 
over the hostage-takers in Lebanon: 


There are today Americans who are held against their 
will in foreign lands and Americans who are unac- 
counted for. Assistance can be shown here and will be 
long remembered. Goodwill begets goodwill. Good 
faith can be a spiral that endlessly moves on. 


The road to “goodwill,” however, proved to be 
long and rocky. Soon after President Bush issued 


this appeal, an accident of literature strengthened 
the hands of the so-called radicals in Iran, who still 
included Khomeini. A novel written by an Indian 
Muslim living in Great Britain, Salman Rushdie, 
gained widespread prominence. When it first ap- 
peared, The Satanic Verses had been condemned as 
- blasphemous by many Muslims, Sunni and Shiite 
alike, especially in Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. Yet 
it was only in February, 1989, when a minor cleric 
in Iran called for a death sentence for Rushdie— 
and when Khomeini took up the standard — that the 
issue took on international proportions. 

The Western rejection of threats against Rushdie 
had a significant political impact. For radicals in 
Iran, the pace of reconciliation with the West was 
slowed. Ironically, the summer crisis over the 
murder of Colonel Higgins allowed the subject of 
United States relations with Iran to reemerge. 
While many Americans believed that Iran should 
be held responsible, others believed that Rafsanjani 
was himself an intended political victim and that 
Iranian radicals and their allies in Lebanon were 
using this crisis to undermine him at home. Judging 
by President Bush’s conduct of the crisis, this was 
apparently his view as well. He exerted enough 
pressure on Iran—a show of naval force— to permit 
Rafsanjani to compare it publicly with the acciden- 
tal shooting down of an Iranian civilian airbus in 
July, 1988, by the U.S.S. Vincennes, an action that 
helped prompt Iran to accept the cease-fire with 
Iraq. But the President did not strike Iran. He used 
the occasion for indirect diplomacy and, at the end 
of the crisis, the United States government hinted 
‘that Iran had been helpful in its resolution. 


. For the Bush administration, therefore, a. 


strategic course had been set— apparently deriving 
from the Presidents vision, not from the 
bureaucracy. As was implied in Bush’s inaugural 
address, the United States would improve relations 
with Iran if Iran acted responsibly toward the out- 
side world and, in particular, toward the United 
States. 

For the Bush administration, however, there was 
a further reason to try to improve relations with 
Iran—a reason that seemed to be at variance with 
developments elsewhere in the world: the role of 
Soviet influence. In the region of southwest Asia 
and the Persian Gulf, unique among the world’s 
most important areas, the Soviet Union continued 
to press its advantage—in Afghanistan through 
massive military aid to the Kabul regime, in Iran 
through diplomacy. ‘This was made clear, for exam- 
ple, by a visit to Teheran by Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze, even though he osten- 
sibly focused on Soviet efforts to help resolve the 
hostage crisis. 

In November, President Bush took one more step 
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to show his own goodwill toward Iran and to enter 
the competition with the Soviet Union. He directed 
the release from escrow of $567 million in Iranian 
assets frozen in 1979. He related this act to the con- 
tinued holding of hostages but also seemed to 
recognize the limits of Rafsanjanr’s influence: 


Pd like to get this underbrush cleaned out now. I think 
they have made some positive statements, but I don’t 
know whether it will work that way or not. I hope that 
they will do what they can to influence those who hold 
these hostages. 


It was obvious that the United States could not 
act alone, that Rafsanjani was not master in his own 
house, that Iran could still move in ways hostile to 
the United States and to United States interests, 
that Soviet diplomats were in the game and that 
American public opinion was still skeptical of 
reconciliation with Iran. 

For the United States, therefore, President 
Bush's efforts to create more flexibility in dealing 
with Iran underscored his understanding of the 
continuing agenda for the United States in this area 
of the world—an area still in turmoil, awash in 
modern weaponry, and, in the key country of Iran, 
still subject to competition for influence between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. Thus 1989 
proved to be a year in which a new administration 
began to shape its perspectives toward the region, 
but played a relatively modest role. ‘The year 1990 
beckoned as a year in which United States inten- 
tions and its ability to affect events in the Middle 
East would be tested. E 








LEBANON 
(Continued from page 76) 

But on November 22, René Moawad was assas- 
sinated in a car bomb explosion. More than one 
party could have sought his death, but Syria and its 
allies had no doubts — they blamed General Aoun. 
In any event, Syria reacted swiftly and effectively. 
Without standing on ceremony, the Lebanese Par- 
lament was summoned to elect Elias Hrawi, a 
Maronite deputy from the Christian (but not 
Maronite) town of Zahle in the Syrian-controlled 
Bekaa Valley. Hrawi, a landlord who was elected to 
Parliament in 1972, had served as a minister be- 
tween 1980 and 1982, and until his election to the 
presidency he could easily have been defined as a 
second-echelon politician. 

Beyond filling the vacuum created by Moawad’s 
assassination, Syria intensified the pressure begun 
after his election to delegitimize and unseat General 
Aoun. Syrians argued that Lebanon had a duly 
elected head of state, that a process of reform had 
been launched, and that Aoun was an illegitimate 
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usurper obstructing the reform process. The argu- 
ment was backed by a Syrian military build-up sug- 
gesting (at this writing) that Syria was about to in- 
vade the Christian autonomous area. 

But Assad was in no hurry to invade. His tactics, 
as on earlier occasions in Lebanon, were to avoid 
head-on collisions. Instead, he chose to wear down 
his opponents and to accustom public opinion to the 
prospect of invasion. 

The prospect drew several reactions. The first 
reaction came from Israel, whose leadership tried to 
walk the tightrope of deterring Syria while avoiding 
any commitment to come to the aid of the Maron- 
ites. Drawing a lesson from the 1982-1985 debacle 
in Lebanon, the Israeli leadership was determined 
to avoid any military involvement in Lebanon’s na- 
tional policies and to limit Israel’s military interests 
in Lebanon to the security zone. 

Israel’s abduction on July 28 of Sheik Abdul Kar- 
um Obeid, a mid-level local leader of the Hezbullah, 
fused some of these issues and generated a brief but 
intense international crisis. 

Obeid was taken by Israeli commandos from his 
home in the southern Lebanese village of Jibshit. 
By abducting a fairly significant leader of Hez- 
bullah, Israel tried to break the deadlock in the long 
and futile negotiations aiming at obtaining the re- 
lease (or at least establishing the fate) of three Israeli 
soldiers held by the Lebanese Shiites — an air force 
navigator captured by Amal and two soldiers ab- 
ducted by Hezbullah. The timing was apparently 
determined by the fact that Sheik Obeid, identified 
by the Israelis earlier as a target, was in Jibshit at 
that time. 

Hezbullah’s leadership was clearly embarrassed 
by the abduction. Sheik Obeid was sufficiently well- 
placed to have much information about the move- 
ment and its activities. Thus Hezbullah tried to ob- 
tain his immediate release by threatening to execute 
United States Marine Lieutenant Colonel William 
Higgins, who was on loan to the United Nations 
observer team in southern Lebanon and had been 
abducted by Hezbullah in February, 1988. It was 
his abduction that had triggered fighting between 
Amal and Hezbullah in the late winter of 1988. 

Higgins had been killed by his captors well before 
July, 1989, and their threat to execute him in July 
was well-calculated. If the Israelis refused to return 
Sheik Obeid, an old videotape showing the colonel’s 
hanging body would be released and then Israel and 
not the Hezbullah would be blamed for his death. 
Furthermore, soon after releasing the tape, Hez- 
bullah issued a second ultimatum—it would ex- 
ecute another hostage, Joseph Cicippio, an Amer- 
ican civilian, if Israel failed to release Sheik Obeid. 
The United States had to threaten military action; 
Cicippio was spared; and the issue subsided. 


Sheik Obeid is still in Israeli hands and Israeli 
prisoners in Lebanon have yet to be returned. Sheik 
Obeid’s kidnapping may have proved to be more 
significant in the context of United States-Israeli re- 
lations than as a Lebanese event. President Bush 
and Secretary of State James Baker were incensed 
by Israel’s action. They resented the renewed focus 
on the hostage issue and its Iranian dimension, as 
well as the need to contemplate military action. 
They also argued that if a strategic relationship ex- 
isted between the United States and Israel, it was 
the junior partner’s responsibility to alert the senior 
partner to operations likely to affect its interests. 
This incident reinforced stronger trends that were 
altering the nature of the United States-Israeli rela- 
tionship during 1989. 

As for Lebanon, Israel signaled Syria that “red 
lines” (like the lines established in 1976 to limit 
Syrian military activity) must be observed. For its 
part, the United States, while acquiescing in Syria’s 
imposition of Hrawi as President, did not want to 
see a Syrian invasion. 

Finally, the Soviet Union, as Syria’s superpower 
patron, was following a complex policy. It did not 
want to see Syria embroiled with Israel in the Leb- 
anese context. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
recognized the potential benefits for a superpower 
seeking recognition of its role in the Middle East as 
the one power able to restrain Syria in Lebanon. 
This view should be understood against the back- 
ground of the Soviet Union’s “new policy” in the 
Middle East. Moscow is trying to reduce the danger 
of confrontation in that region and is willing to sup- 
port the status quo, provided that its role is 
recognized as a part of that status quo. 

The Soviet Union's decision to capitalize on its 
relationship with Syria became apparent during the 
last week of August when a senior Soviet diplomat, 
Gennadi Terasov, conducted “shuttle diplomacy” in 
Syria and Lebanon. He met with Syria’s Foreign 
Minister Faruq Shara, Lebanon’s two Prime Min- 
isters (Hoss and Aoun), and with Walid Jumblat 
and Hussein Husseini (the speaker of Parliament). 
Terasov failed to achieve a cease-fire, but Moscow’s 
message was Clear. 

The role sought by the Soviet Union in the Leb- 
anese crisis added another dimension to what had 
become an all-too-familiar arena for regional and 
international rivalries. Mention has been made of 
the Syrian-Israeli and Iranian-Syrian rivalries. The 
PLO still seeks to reestablish a presence on Israel’s 
borders and the issue of the Western hostages re- 
mains unresolved. Israel’s “security belt” in south- 
ern Lebanon has remained an effective buffer zone, 
but at the price of a permanent though low-profile 
conflict involving Lebanese, Syrians, Iranians, Pal- 
estinians, Israelis and United Nations forces. B 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of December, 1989, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affatrs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Central American Peace Plan 
(See also Intl, UN) 

Dec. 12—Meeting in San José, Costa Rica, the Presidents of 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua sign a new peace agreement. The plan calls for inter- 
national control of all aid (mostly U.S.) to the Nicaraguan 
contras; guerrillas in El Salvador are to be demobilized 
immediately. 


European Community (EC) 

Dec. 8—In Strasbourg, EC leaders agree to continue taking 
steps toward a central bank and common currency despite 
the continuing opposition of Britains Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Dec. 18— The EC and the Soviet Union sign a commercial ac- 
cord that ends most EC quotas on Soviet exports. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See Poland) 


International Terrorism 

Dec. 28— Northwest Airlines notifies ticket holders for a flight 
from Paris to Detroit scheduled for December 29 that it has 
received “a security threat” against the flight. 

Dec. 30—The Northwest flight from Paris to Detroit takes off 
and lands without incident; there are 28 passengers. 


Malta Summit 

Dec. 2—U.S. President George Bush meets with Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev in Malta. 

Dec. 4—Presidents Bush and Gorbachev end their summit 
meeting; at a joint news conference they agree to attempt to 
conclude a strategic nuclear weapons treaty and a treaty on 
conventional arms limitations in 1990, and to try to integrate 
the Soviet Union into the global economy. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Israel; Lebanon) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Cambodia) 

Dec. 14—The UN General Assembly approves a declaration 
that sets political guidelines for the peaceful end of apartheid 
in South-Africa. 

Dec. 17— For the 1st time, the UN asks the U.S., the Soviet 
Union and Cuba to involve themselves directly in the Central 
American peace process. 

Dec. 29— The General Assembly votes 75 to 20 with 39 absten- 
tions (and 1 not present) to approve a resolution condemning 
the U.S. invasion of Panama. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See also Czechoslovakia) 

Dec: 4— The Soviet Union, Poland, East Germany, Hungary 
and Bulgaria condemn the Soviet-led 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia as “illegal”; they promise not to interfere 
again in each other’s affairs. 
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BRAZIL 

Dec. 17—In Brazil's 1st direct presidential election since 1960, 
early returns show that candidates Fernando Collor de Mello 
of the National Renovation party and Luis Inacio da Silva of 
the Workers party are virtually tied. 

Dec. 19— Da Silva concedes defeat in the presidential election. 

Dec. 20—The government confirms that Collor won the presi- 
dential election. Collor won 42.7 percent of the votes, while 
da Silva won 38.1 percent. 


BULGARIA 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact) 

Dec. 7—The official press agency says that 9 of Bulgaria’s 
leading opposition groups have formed a unified front, the 
Union of Democratic Forces. 

Dec. 8— The Communist party purges the Politburo; only 2 
members of the regime of former General Secretary Todor 
Zhivkov remain. 

Dec. 11—Communist party General Secretary Petar Mla- 
denov says that the Communist monopoly on power must 
end and that Bulgaria must adopt “a multiparty system.” He 
endorses constitutional reform and open elections. 


BURKINA FASO 
Dec. 26— The government announces that it put down a coup 
attempt on December 24 and has arrested several of the 
“mercenaries” involved. 


CAMBODIA 

Dec. 2—Prince Norodom Sihanouk, leader of the non- 
Communist opposition coalition, endorses a proposal that 
would dismantle the current Vietnam-backed government 
and allow a UN trusteeship to govern Cambodia. 

Dec. 14— The New York Times reports that the Vietnam-backed 
government of Prime Minister Hun Sen announced on De- 
cember 10 that it would accept UN-controlled elections in 
Cambodia. 

Dec. 22—Khmer Rouge guerrillas claim that they have 
“liberated” Anlong Veng, a district capital — their most im- 
portant victory since they captured Pailin on October 22. 

Dec. 25—The army led by Prince Sihanouk says that the non- 
Communist resistance troops have combined with the 
Khmer Rouge to attack the Cambodian government. 


CHILE 

Dec. 14—Chileans vote in the nation’s 1st presidential election 
in 19 years. 

Dec. 15—In the final tabulation of 7 million votes in the 
presidential election, Christian Democratic candidate 
Patricio Alywin receives 55.2 percent of the vote, defeating 
Hernan Biichi of the Independent Democratic Union. 


CHINA 
(See also Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 6— Xinhua News Agency reports that a motorcycle fac- 
tory is the first state-owned enterprise permitted to declare 
bankruptcy. A national bankruptcy law became effective in 
November, 1988. 

Dec. 9—U.S. National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft and 
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Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence S. Eagleburger visit Bel- 
jing. The visit effectively ends the suspension of high-level 
contacts imposed by the U.S. after China’s crackdown on 
prodemocracy demonstrators; it was not made public until 
the Americans arrived in China. 

Dec. 15— China says it will devalue the yuan by 21.2 percent 
against the dollar as of December 16. The last devaluation 
took place in 1986. 

Dec. 19— The New York Times reports that Scowcroft and 
Eagleburger visited Beijing in July, just after the U.S. halted 
high-level meetings with Chinese officials. The July trip was 
kept secret until December 18, when the U.S. made it public 
after a news organization reported it. 


COLOMBIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 5—The Interior Ministry confirms that a bomb explosion 
caused the crash of an Avianca airliner in November; 107 
people were killed in the crash. 

Dec. 6—A truck bomb containing 1,000 pounds of explosives is 
detonated in front of secret police headquarters in Bogotá; 
the blast kills 35 people and damages 20 buildings. 

Dec. 7 — President Virgilio Barco Vargas blames narcotics traf- 
fickers for yesterday's bomb blast in Bogota. 

Dec. 15— Drug kingpin José Gonzalo Rodríguez Gacha and his 
son are killed in a shoot-out with police. 


COMORO ISLANDS 
Dec. 6—France cuts off aid to the Comoros, citing its disap- 
proval of a group of mercenaries who ousted and assassinated 
President Ahmed Abdallah on November 26. 
Dec. 15—Mercenaries release control of the Comoros to 
French authorittes. 


COSTA RICA 
(See Intl, Central American Peace Plan) 


CUBA 
(See Intl, UN) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact) 

Dec. 1—The Czechoslovak Communist party Politburo says 
the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact forces 
was “unjustified.” 

Dec. 3— The main opposition group, the Civic Forum, rejects a 
proposed Cabinet that includes 16 Communist and 5 non- 
Communist ministers. 

Dec. 4—More than 200,000 protesters jam Wenceslas Square 
in Prague to voice their disapproval of the government 
selected on December 3. 

The Civic Forum says it will endorse candidates in elec- 
tions scheduled for mid-1990. 

Dec. 6— Prime Minister Ladislav Adamec threatens to resign 
unless his Cabinet is provided with “adequate conditions for 
its work.” 

Dec. 7—Adamec resigns and is replaced by Deputy Prime 
Minister Marian Calfa. 

Dec. 10—A new Cabinet is sworn in and President Gustav 
Husak resigns from office. The new 21-member Cabinet has 
11 non-Gommunist and 10 Communist ministers and is the 
1st Cabinet not dominated by the Communists in 41 years. 
Calfa remains Prime Minister. l 

Dec. 15— The Defense Ministry says it will dismantle the na- 
tion’s fortified border with West Germany. 

Dec. 16 — Opposition leader Vaclav Havel meets with former 
Communist party leader Alexander Dubcek, who was de- 
posed in 1968 by Warsaw Pact forces. 

Dec. 19— Parliament overwhelmingly approves a reform pro- 


gram advocating free elections and a free-market economy in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 20— The Communist party replaces Karel Urbanek as its 
leader, naming former Prime Minister Ladislav Adamec to 
replace Urbanek. 

Dec. 28— Parliament unanimously elects Dubcek as chairman 
of Parliament. 

Dec. 29— Parliament elects Vaclav Havel as President; Havel 
is the 1st non-Communist President in Czechoslovakia since 
1948. 


EGYPT 
Dec. 11 — Muslim fundamentalists and police clash in Assyut; 
the fundamentalists are angered by the actions of university 
students; 300 people are arrested and 40 are injured. 
Dec. 27 — Egypt and Syria announce that they will reestablish 
diplomatic relations in January, 1990. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also Inii, Central American Peace Plan) 
Dec. 1—President Alfredo Cristiani says that leftist rebels are 
now using anti-aircraft missiles against government planes. 
Dec. 9—Cristiani proposes to renew peace talks with the rebels 
and offers a $250,000 reward for information leading to the 
capture of the murderers of 6 Jesuit priests in November. 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, International Terrorism; Comoro Islands) 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Inti, Warsaw Pact) 

Dec. 1—The Parliament deletes a clause in East Germany’s 
constitution that guaranteed the Communist party the lead- 
ing role in Kast German society. 

Dec. 3— The 11-member Politburo, including General Secre- 
tary Egon Krenz, resigns from office. Former Communist 
party leader Erich Honecker and 11 other former Com- 
munist officials are expelled from the party. 

Former economic adviser Gunter Mittag and 2 other 
former economic officials are arrested and charged with 
misuse of office. The party appoints lawyer Gregor Gysi to 
investigate the activities of the Honecker regime. 

Dec. 4— Protesters in Leipzig call for German reunification and 
for the dissolution of the Communist party. 

Dec. 5— The official press agency says that Honecker is among 
several deposed Politburo members under house arrest. 

Dec. 6~ Krenz relinquishes his official government title, Head 
of State, to Liberal Democratic party leader Manfred 
Gerlach. 

Dec. 7— Government and opposition leaders hold roundtable 
discussions in East Berlin; both sides agree to write a new 
constitution and to hold free elections by May 6, 1990. 

Dec. 9— The Communist party elects Gregor Gysi to the newly 
created position of chairman. 

Dec. 19—East German Prime Minister Hans Modrow and 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl meet in Dresden. 
They agree to reopen the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin and to 
permit open travel between the 2 nations. 

Dec. 22 — The Brandenburg Gate is reopened in a ceremony at- 
tended by Modrow and Kohl. 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Germany, East) 
Dec. 14—West Germany postpones signing an agreement 
establishing open borders with 4 neighboring countries. 


GUATEMALA 
(See Intl, Central American Peace Plan) 


HONDURAS 
(See Intl, Central American Peace Plan) 


HUNGARY 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact; Romania; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Dec. 22—The government announces that the 1st free elections 
in 41 years will be held on March 25, 1990. 


INDIA 

Dec. 1— V.P. Singh is chosen as the new Prime Minister; he 
heads a minority government in coalition with 4 left-wing 
parties and the conservative Bharatiya Janata party. 

Dec. 5—Singh names his new Cabinet, but does not specify 
each member’s portfolio. Singh says that he will not continue 
as president of the Janata Dal party. 

Dec. 6—Singh assigns Cabinet portfolios; he includes a 
Muslim, Mohammed Sayeed, as minister of home affairs for 
the 1st time in modern India’s history. Singh will act as 
defense minister; Inder Kumar Gujral will be foreign 
minister. 

Dec. 8—The new finance minister says that India’s external 
debt is about $60.6 billion, almost twice the estimate made by 
the previous government. 

Dec. 17 — Three days after the government declared a curfew in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, troops and tanks are sent to prevent 
demonstrations in favor of Kashmiri independence. 

Dec. 21—Singh wins a vote of confidence in Parliament; this 
vote was required by President Ramaswamy Venkataraman 
when he asked Singh to form a government. 

Dec. 22— The Supreme Court upholds the $470-million Union 
Carbide settlement of claims in the 1984 Bhopal poison gas 
disaster. 

Dec. 26—Singh announces that India will not deal with the 
Swedish weapons manufacturer Bofors until the firm names 
Indians who were allegedly paid kickbacks in 1986. 

Dec. 29—Parliament votes to repeal a constitutional amend- 

‘ ment allowing the suspension of civil rights in Punjab state. 


IRAN 
(See also Romania) 
Dec. 15— Leading hard-line politician Ali Akbar Mohtashemi 
wins a seat in Parliament. 


IRAQ 
Dec. 7—Iraq announces that on December 5 it tested a missile 
able to carry a payload into space. 


ISRAEL — 
(See also Panama; U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 4—Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin admits that Israeli 
forces have not been able to quell the intifada (Palestinian 
uprising) that began in December, 1987. 

Dec. 6— The Israeli Army bars Faisal Husseini, a well-known 
Palestinian nationalist leader, from entering the occupied ter- 
ritories for 6 months. 

Dec. 9—On the 2d anniversary of the intifada, 2 Palestinians 
are shot and killed in the occupied territories. By some 
estimates, as many as 600 Palestinians have been killed since 
the intifada began. 

Dec. 23—Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the South African Nobel 
prize winner, visits Jerusalem. Tutu voices his support for a 
Palestinian state and Israel’s “territorial integrity.” 

Dec. 24—The Supreme Court orders the army to court-martial 
a colonel accused of ordering soldiers to break the limbs of 
Palestinians in the occupied territories. 

Dec. 26—Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir says that, despite op- 
position from his own Likud party, he will continue to press 
for elections in the occupied territories. 
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Israeli fighters bomb 2 Lebanese Communist party bases 
in southern Lebanon. 
Dec. 31—Shamir fires Science Minister Ezer Weizman, an in- 
fluential Labor party member; Shamir accuses Weizman of 
meeting with PLO leaders. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 17—The government says it will return to China a 
Chinese dissident who hijacked a China Airlines plane on 
December 16; the plane was forced to Jand in Fukuoka. 

Dec. 19—The government announces that it will return to 
China 301 Chinese who sailed to Japan in July and August 
and claimed to be Vietnamese refugees seeking asylum. 
Japan considers them illegal economic migrants. 

Dec. 24—Trade officials agree to a plan giving tax credits to 
firms that increase their imports of foreign-made machinery 
and other manufactured goods; this plan reverses the long- 
time practice of extending tax credits to encourage exports. 


JORDAN 

Dec. 4— Prime Minister Zayd bin Shakir resigns; he is replaced 
by former Prime Minister Mudar Badran. 

Dec. 6— Badran names a Cabinet that does not include repre- 
sentatives from the Muslim Brotherhood, who hold the 
largest bloc of seats in Parliament. 

Dec. 19— Badran tells Parliament the government will lift mar- 
tial law provisions instituted in 1967. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 8—South Korea says it has established partial consular 
relations with the Soviet Union; no formal consulates will be 
established. 

Dec. 31—During former President Chun Doo Hwan’s Ist ap- 
pearance in Seoul since he stepped down in 1987, a scuffle 
breaks out that interrupts his testimony before the National 
Assembly concerning abuses of power under his rule. 


LEBANON 
(See also Israel) 

Dec. 5—A 10-week cease-fire between Christian and Muslim 
forces ends as artillery exchanges rock Beirut. 

Dec. 10—In a published interview, Syrian President Hafez 
Assad says that he will not hesitate to use force to remove 
Lebanese Christian leader General Michel Aoun from the 
presidential palace. Syria recognizes Elias Hrawi as the 
legitimate President of Lebanon. 

Dec. 14—PLO (Palestine Liberation Organization) guerrillas 
attack Syrian forces in southern Lebanon; 6 people are killed 
and 20 are wounded in the fighting. 

Dec. 15—The government of President Hrawi says that all 
military funding must go not to General Aoun but to General 
Emile Lahoud, who has replaced General Aoun. 

Dec. 23— Heavy fighting breaks out between Hezbullah and 
Amal forces in southern Lebanon; police say 17 people have 
been killed in the clashes between the 2 rival Shiite militias. 


MALAYSIA 
Dec. 2—Communist party of Malaya guerrillas end their 
41-year insurgency against the government and sign cease- 
fire agreements with the Malaysian and Thai governments. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
(See South Africa) 


NAMIBIA 
Dec. 20— The 72-member Constituent Assembly approves a 
draft constitution that allows for a transition to total in- 
dependence in March, 1990. 
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NICARAGUA 
(See also Intl, Central American Peace Plan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Dec. 3— Exiled Nicaraguan contra leader Edén Pastora Gémez 
returns to Nicaragua; he says he will not run in the February, 
1990, presidential election. 


NIGERIA 
Dec. 7—The government announces that Nigeria’s first elec- 
tions since 1963 (scheduled for the end of December, 1989) 
have been postponed to the end of 1990. 


PANAMA 
(See also Intl, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 15—The National Assembly names de facto leader 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega as Head of State, with of- 
ficial power to direct the government and conduct foreign af- 
fairs. The National Assembly also declares “a state of war” 
against the U.S. because of U.S. involvement in Panaman- 
lan affairs. 

Dec. 16— Panamanian soldiers shoot at 4 off-duty U.S. soldiers 
in a scuffle in Panama City. U.S. authorities report that 1 of 
the Americans was killed; a U.S. officer who witnessed the 
affair was detained and beaten by Panamanian forces; his 
wife was threatened with sexual abuse. 

Dec. 18—In Panama City, a Panamanian soldier is shot bya 
U.S. officer. 

Dec. 20-—A military force of 10,000 U.S. troops invades 
Panama; Guillermo Endara is inaugurated as President. 

Noriega flees his official residence. 

Dec. 21— U.S. and Panamanian forces continue to battle as the 
U.S. invasion force searches for Noriega. Panama City is 
besieged by looters. 

Dec. 22—Looting continues in Panama City; the U.S. sends 
2,000 more soldiers to Panama and offers a $1,000,000 boun- 
ty for information leading to the capture of Noriega. 

Dec. 23—The Endara government dissolves the Panamanian 
Defense Forces. The U.S. claims to control most of Panama; 
it says that 24 U.S. soldiers, 1 U.S. civilian and 139 Panama- 
nian soldiers have died in fighting so far. 

Dec. 24— Noriega takes refuge at the Vatican embassy and asks 
for political asylum. 

The U.S. says that Noriega’s “reign of terror is over” and 
that it will pursue efforts to bring Noriega to justice. 

Dec. 26—Businesses and government offices reopen in 
Panama; the fighting between U.S. troops and Noriega 
loyalists has apparently ended. 

Dec. 28— The U.S. reports that Mike Harari, an Israeli who is 
believed to be Noriega’s closest military adviser, has been ar- 
rested by U.S. soldiers in Panama. 

Dec. 29—The Vatican terms the U.S. “an occupying force” 
with no right to demand former Panamanian leader 
Noriega’s release; however, the Vatican is urging Noriega to 
leave its embassy in Panama voluntarily. 

Dec. 30—A senior U.S. embassy official says that, despite 
earlier reports by the U.S. government, the U.S. does not 
have Harari in custody. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See also U.S. Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 1—In the 6th and most serious attempt to oust President 
Corazon Aquino since she became President in 1986, rebel 
soldiers -attack 3 military camps, seize 2 broadcast stations 
and bomb Malacanang, the presidential palace. 

Dec. 2—Government warplanes attack rebel positions. One 
plane accidentally attacks civilians, killing 6 and wounding 
20 people. 

The government says it has arrested one of the coup lead- 
ers, Lieutenant Colonel Tito Legazpi. The rebels withdraw 


from the broadcast stations and Villamor air base. 

Rebels seize the center of Makati, the financial district, Ig- 
noring Aquino’s order to surrender. They state that they will 
surrender only if Aquino resigns and calls for general elec- 
tions. 

Dec. 3— Rebels continue to battle with government troops in 
Makati. In 4 days of fighting, 100 people have been killed. 

Dec. 5— The U.S. embassy urges Americans to evacuate Mak- 
ati after heavy fighting breaks out again. 

Dec. 6— Rebel troops agree to a cease-fire in order to evacuate 
foreigners in Makati hotels. 

Aquino declares a national state of emergency, allowing 
the government to seize public utilities and other businesses. 

Dec. 7—After 7 days, the rebels surrender. 

Dec. 8— The New York Times reports that Philippine officials 
blame communications gaps for rebel success in seizing 
military installations; they credit U.S. war planes for enabl- 
ing the government to prevail. y 

Aquino says she suspects that 3 men were involved in lead- 
ing the coup: Vice President Salvador H. Laurel, opposition 
leader Senator Juan Ponce Enrile and Eduardo Cojuangco. 

Dec. 9— The last rebels withdraw from Mactan Air Base on ` 
condition that their withdrawal not be termed a surrender. 

Dec. 14— U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines Nicholas Platt 
says that armed men fired rifle grenades into the American 
government compound. No one takes responsibility. 

Dec. 16 — Government troops are sent to the southern region of 
Davao following reports that renewed efforts are being made 
to overthrow Aquino. 

Dec. 20— Aquino signs a bill giving her emergency powers for 
up to 6 months. 

Dec. 28—The Justice Ministry says it has evidence implicating 
Enrile in the coup attempt. Enrile denies the accusations. 
Dec. 31—Aquino appoints a new military adviser and new 
members to the Cabinet for the departments of transporta- 

tion, finance, education, agrarian reform and agriculture. 


POLAND 
(See also Intl, Warsaw Pact; U.S.S.R.; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Dec. 14—The government proposes an austerity package 
designed to reduce inflation and create a market-oriented 
economy. The measures are a prerequisite for an aid package- 
sponsored by the International Monetary Fund. 
Dec. 17—In Parliament, Deputy Prime Minister Leszek 
Balcerowicz outlines laws to overhaul the nation’s economy. 


ROMANIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 1—At a Politburo meeting, President Nicolae Ceausescu 
criticizes the Romanian Communist party and asks for im- 
proved consumer services. 

Dec. 17 — The Hungarian press agency says that in the western 
Romanian city of Timisoara, security forces and thousands 
of demonstrators engaged in a serious fight today. The dem- 
onstration began on December 16, when police tried to de- 
port a dissident clergyman. 

Dec. 18— Reports from Timisoara say that security forces used 
water cannons, tear gas and gunfire to put down the protest. 

Dec. 19—Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union condemn the 
crackdown in Timisoara; the Yugoslav press agency Tanyug 
says that as many as 2,000 Romanians may have been killed. 

Ceausescu pays a state visit to Iran, where he visits the 
grave of the late Iranian leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini. 

Dec. 20— Ceausescu blames “fascist” elements for instigating 
the revolt in Timisoara; a state of emergency is declared in 
western Romania, where large-scale demonstrations persist. 

Dec. 21—In Bucharest, Ceausescu is shouted down by 


thousands of citizens. Violent protests follow, with govern- 
ment troops firing on demonstrators. 

Reports from Timisoara indicate that soldiers have joined 
the growing protest movement and that army units are fight- 
ing with security police. 

Dec. 22—Army units join protesters in Bucharest and force 
Ceausescu from power. Fighting between the army and pro- 
Ceausescu security forces is heavy as the new government, 
the Council of National Salvation, arrests former govern- 
ment officials and takes control of state-run television. Ceau- 
sescu and his wife, Elena Ceausescu, have reportedly fled. 

Romanian television reports finding mass graves in Timi- 
soara, where security forces may have buried as many as 
4,000 protesters. 

Dec. 23—The new government says that Nicolae and Elena 
Ceausescu have been captured in Tirgoviste. 

Dec. 25—Romanian television announces that after a secret 
trial, Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu were found guilty of 
various crimes, including genocide; they were then sentenced 
to death and executed by a firing squad. 

Dec. 26—Ion Iliescu is named interim President by the new 
government and a Cabinet is appointed. At least 17 countries 
recognize the government. 

Tapes of the Ceausescus’ trial and execution are shown on 
television; pro-Ceausescu forces begin to surrender. 

Dec. 27—The government begins to ease restrictions imposed 
by the Ceausescu regime, ending the ban on abortion and the 
requirement that all typewriters be registered. 

Dec. 30—The Communist party announces that it will call a 
special congress where it will formally dissolve the party. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also Intl, UN; Israel) 

Dec. 6—South African police say that 5 people have been ar- 
rested in connection with the assassination of 2 white anti- 
apartheid leaders in May and September, 1989. Three other 
suspects are already in custody. 

Dec. 11—In the 1st private prosecution of security officials in 
South Africa, a judge acquits 12 policemen and an army of- 
ficer in connection with the death of 3 young men near Cape 
Town in 1985. 

Dec. 13—In Cape Town, President F.W. de Klerk and im- 
prisoned ANC (African National Congress) leader Nelson 
Mandela discuss the possibility of Mandela’s release in 1990. 

Dec. 15— President de Klerk says South Africa has cut off funds 
to Renamo (Mozambique National Resistance) guerrillas in 
Mozambique. 


SRI LANKA 
Dec. 14— Amnesty International says that over 1,000 people 
are killed every month in political violence between Tamils 
and Sinhalese. 
Dec. 28 — The Foreign Ministry says that, on December 26, the 
last senior leader of the Sinhalese People’s Liberation Front 
was captured and killed in Columbo. 


SUDAN 

Dec. 5—After 5 days of discussions, peace talks between the 
government and the rebel Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
collapse. Former U.S. President Jimmy Carter has interced- 
ed as a mediator. 

Dec. 12—An Amnesty International report blames militias 
supported by Sudan’s government for “gross human rights 
abuses” in the last 6 years and for devastating regions where 
war-induced famine has killed 250,000 people. 


SYRIA 
(See Egypt; Lebanon) 
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TAIWAN 
Dec. 2—In the 1st election that included a legal opposition par- 
ty, the ruling Kuomintang (Nationalist party) wins a majori- 
ty, but the opposition Democratic Progressive party (DPP) 
wins high-level positions in 5 of the 6 county elections. 


THAILAND 
(See Malaysia) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Jnil, EC, Malta Summit, UN, Warsaw Pact; Korea, South, 
Romania; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 1—At the Vatican, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
talks with Pope John Paul II; they agree to renew diplomatic 
ties between the Vatican and the Soviet Union. 

Members of the Ukrainian Catholic Church say the 
Church has won the right to register legally in the Soviet 
Union. 

Dec. 7—By a vote of 243 to 1 with 39 abstentions, the Lithua- 
nian Parliament amends its constitution to eliminate the 
Communist monopoly on political power. 

Dec. 11—Preliminary reports from Latvian city and regional 
elections reveal that the Latvian Popular Front, a non- 
Communist group, has won more than 50 percent of the 
vote. 

Dec. 13— The New York Times reports that the emigration of 
Soviet Jews reached a record level in November, 1989; as 
many as 750,000 Soviet Jews may leave for Israel within 6 
years. 

Dec. 14— Human rights activist Andrei Sakharov dies of a 
heart attack. 

Dec. 15—The Soviet Union announces that it will cut military 
spending by 8.2 percent in 1990. 

Dec. 18— Sakharov’s funeral is broadcast on national television; 
dignitaries including Gorbachev and Polish labor leader 
Lech Walesa attend. 

Dec. 19— In Moscow, a national meeting of Jewish represen- 
tatives is held, the 1st such gathering since 1917. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies approves a plan pro- 
posed by Gorbachev to slow the pace of economic reform in 
the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 20—By a vote of 855 to 160 with 12 abstentions, the 
Lithuanian Communist party decides to break away from the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 23—In an impromptu speech, Gorbachev tells the Con- 
gress that Baltic separatist movements could “sow discord, 
bloodshed and death.” 

Dec. 24—The Congress passes a resolution condemning the 
1939 Nazi German-Soviet pact that ceded control of the 
Baltic states to the Soviet Union. 

Dec. 26—An emergency 2-day Central Committee meeting 
ends; Gorbachev has promised to go to Lithuania to speak to 
dissatisfied Communist party members. 

Dec. 28—Voting 220 to 50, the Latvian Communist party 
eliminates from the Latvian constitution the clause giving the 
Communist party the leading role in society. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See Intl, EC; U.K., Hong Kong) 


Hong Kong 
(See also Vietnam) 
Dec. 12—In the first forced repatriation of boat people, Hong 
Kong sends 51 Vietnamese refugees back to Vietnam. 
Dec. 13—After worldwide criticism, a British government of- 
ficial says that there will probably be no further forced 
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repatriation in 1989 but defends the Pe saying that the 
deportations will resume in 1990. 

Dec. 20—The British government announces that it will grant 
full British citizenship to as many as 225,000 people in Hong 
Kong; they will then have the right to settle in Britain. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Dec. 15—President George Bush rejects the recommendation 
of Defense Secretary Dick Cheney and the Air Force Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC) to reduce round-the-clock air- 
borne nuclear command surveillance. The SAC recom- 
mended the reduction because, it believes, there is now less 
risk of a surprise Soviet nuclear attack. 

Dec. 18— The General Accounting Office (GAO) reports that 
the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) has been slow to 
implement the increased security measures required after the 
1988 bombing of Pan Am flight 103. 


Economy 

Dec. 1—The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators fell 0.4 percent in October. 

Dec. 8—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate for November was 5.3 percent. 

Dec. 15— The Commerce Department reports that the October 
trade deficit was $10.2 billion, the highest in 10 months. 

The Labor Department reports that producer prices fell by 

0.1 percent in November, mostly because of gas prices. The 
annual rate of inflation was 4.6 percent through November. 

Dec. 29—The Commerce Department reports that Its index of 
leading economic indicators rose 0.1 percent in October. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Central American Peace Plan, International Terrorism, 
Malia Summit, UN; China; India; Panama, Philippines; 
Romania; Sudan) 

Dec. 1 —The Defense Department says that President George 
Bush authorized U.S. F-4 jets to go into action against Philip- 
pine rebel aircraft with orders to fire if Philippine aircraft left 
the ground at their bases; the President acted at the request of 
Philippine President Corazon Aquino, 

Dec. 4— President Bush meets in Brussels with the other leaders 
of NATO to brief them on his meeting with Gorbachev. 
Dec. 12—Deputy U.S. trade representative 5. Linn Williams 
announces an agreement with the 18 nations who supply 
two-thirds of U.S. imported steel; the 18 nations promise to 

end subsidies to their manufacturers. 

Dec. 13— White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater says that 
President Bush will attend a 4-nation conference on narcotics 
in Cartagena, Colombia. 

Dec. 19— President Bush waives a congressional ban on loans 
for, companies doing business in China and agrees to allow 
the export of satellites subsequently to be launched by China. 
These actions undercut some of the sanctions imposed by the 
USS. in June. 

Dec. 20—U.S. forces invade Panama. 

Attorney General Richard Thornburgh says that the U.S. 
invasion of Panama is legal. 

Dec. 22— Bush administration officials say the U.S. will offer 
assistance to the new Romanian government if it adopts 
political and economic reforms similar to those adopted in 
Poland and Hungary. 

Dec. 25~The U.S. establishes diplomatic relations with the 
new government in Romania; it expresses regret that Roma- 
nian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu’s trial and subsequent ex- 
ecution took place in secret. 

Dec. 29—U.S. soldiers search the residence of the Nicaraguan 
ambassador to Panama. 


Dec. 30—President Bush admits that U.S. soldiers made a 
“screw-up” when they searched the Nicaraguan ambassador's 
house; army spokesmen say that they thought “the house was 
not covered under diplomatic immunity.” l 


Military 

Dec. 19— Admiral Carlisle Trost sends a message to all fleet 
commanders saying that poor supervision, failed safety pro- 
cedures and general laxness contributed to the recent series of 
serious accidents suffered by the Navy. i 


Political Scandal 
Dec. 4— Director of the Office of Thrift Supervision M. Danny 
. Wall resigns under criticism for his inadequate supervision of 
the scandal-plagued savings and loan industry. 

Dec. 22 —The Senate Ethics Committee announces it will open 
a formal investigation into charges of influence peddling and 
improper conduct by 6 Senators — Alphonse D'Amato (R.., 
N.Y.), Dennis DeConcini (D., Ariz.), John McCain (R., 
Ariz.), Alan Cranston (D., Calif.), Donald Riegle (D., 
Mich.) and John Glenn (D., Ohio). 


Supreme Court 

Dec. 5—In a 6-3 decision, the Supreme Court overrules a 
lower court and holds that under the Civil Rights Act of 1871, 
state and local government can be sued for damages for inter- 
vening improperly in labor negotiations. 

Dec. 11—The Court refuses to hear and thus upholds a U.S. 
Court of Appeals decision overturning the conviction of 
former White House aide Lynn Nofziger on charges of illegal 
lobbying under the Ethics in Government law. 


. Terrorism 


Dec. 16—In Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. Appeals Court 
Judge Robert Vance is killed at his home by a bomb he 
received in the mail. 

Dec. 18—A bomb similar to the one that killed Vance kills 
Robert Robinson, a civil rights lawyer in Savannah; a third 
bomb is found in a federal court building in Atlanta and is 
disarmed. 

Dec. 19—A fourth bomb is found undetonated at the local 
headquarters of the NAACP (National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People) in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Dec. 22 — Judge John P. Corderman, a criminal court judge in 
Maryland, is critically wounded when a package bomb ex- 
plodes at his home; this bomb is said to be “dissimilar” to the 
other bombs. 

Dec. 28—An Atlanta television station releases a letter it re- 
ceived from a group claiming responsibility for the bombs 
that killed Vance and Robinson. 


VATICAN 
(See Panama; U.S.S.R.) 


VIETNAM | 
(See also Cambodia; Japan; U.K., Hong Kong) 
Dec. 16—The government protests the Hong Kong govern- 
ment’s forced repatriation of Vietnamese boat people. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See also Romania) 

Dec. 18—The government proposes an economic reform pro- 
gram that includes a 6-month wage freeze and the creation of 
a new currency. ane plan must be approved by all 6 repub- 
lics. 

Dec. 19— The repai of Serbia rejects the economic reform 
measures proposed by the central government. . 

Dec. 20— About 650,000 Serbian workers stage a brief strike to 
protest the central government's reform program. i 
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Continuity and change in Southeast Asia are the focus of this issue. The introductory article 
explores how social and economic dynamism in the region is forcing the United States to reeval- 
uate its security needs there. The author poses the central security question: ‘If superpower 
détente translates into a reduction of forward deployed forces in Southeast Asta during the 
1990°s, are the ASEAN states considering an alternative security posture?” 


United States Security Policy and ASEAN 


By SHELDON W. SIMON 
Professor of Political Science, Arizona State University 


HAT happens if peace breaks out?” is a 

question applicable not only in Europe 

but in the Asian Pacific area as well. 
While superpower détente has become increasingly 
prominent in the late 1980's, its implications for 
United States diplomacy in Asia are complex. 
United States foreign policy in the Pacific followed 
two tracks during the years of Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency. The dominant cold war track empha- 
sized the importance of maintaining a strong navy 
and a strong air force along the Asian-Pacific rim to 
balance their growing Soviet counterparts and to 
reassure allies like Japan, South Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand. 

An increasingly important secondary track, how- 
ever, seemed to conflict with the first. As United 
States budget and balance of payments deficits bal- 
looned, Washington began pressing friends and 
allies to open their markets to American products 
and to raise the value of their currencies. ‘These eco- 
nomic pressures have strained United States polit- 
ical-strategic relations with Asian nations, calling 
into question Washington’s long-term ability to sus- 
tain a cold war posture through the 1990's. 

As the decade closed, these strains were exacer- 
bated by the détente process itself, which chal- 
lenged the need for maintaining United States mili- 
tary dominance if the Soviet threat were declining. 
The confluence of economic strains and military 


The Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
consists of Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Brunei. 

2For a readable overview of the dilemmas facing the Bush ad- 
ministration’s global policy, see Stanley Hoffmann, “What 
Should We Do in the World?” The Atlantic, October, 1989, pp. 
84-96. 


relaxation portends troubled times for the Asian 
policy of President George Bush. 

In effect, the Asian policy of the United States 1s 
in a period of transition. Alliances and the mainte- 
nance of an air and naval presence still contribute to 
stability; at the same time, however, they have be- 
come an economic burden to the United States and 
an affront to nationalist sensitivities in countries like 
South Korea and the Philippines. Nationalist 
pressures in an era of superpower détente, com- 
bined with the monetary costs of maintaining for- 
ward deployed forces, will inexorably lead to the 
reduction of United States forces in Southeast Asia 
over the next decade. If the size of Soviet deploy- 
ments in Vietnam wanes, members of the Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN)! will 
view American ships and aircraft as increasingly ir- 
relevant to their real security concerns: ethnic 
unrest, religious tensions and class-based turmoil 
over the distribution of the fruits of economic 
development. ? 

The movement toward democracy in Southeast 
Asia, leading to governments susceptible to popular 
pressure and shifting coalitions, will make United 
States policy more complicated on a daily basis. At 
the same time, there is consensus within ASEAN 
that only the United States is an acceptable pro- 
vider of regional security. It is the only major power 
whose political motives are regarded as benign and 
whose open markets remain essential for regional 
prosperity. A United States commitment to South- 
east Asian stability and development continues to 
form the basis of United States policy, even though- 


the contribution Washington makes to regional: 


economic goals is now shared with other donors, 


notably the countries of northeast Asia—Japan, 
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South Korea and Taiwan. All three became major 
investors in ASEAN during the late 1980's. 

As the United States reduces its military com- 
petition with the Soviet Union, it is simultaneously 
increasing economic pressure on allies like Thai- 
land and the Philippines to open their own markets 
to United States products in order to correct trade 
imbalances. United States officials have warned 
their Pacific allies that chronic trade imbalances 
must lead to defense budget cuts.’ For example, the 
United States ambassador to Singapore has insisted 
that countries under the United States protective 
umbrella “should absorb more of the costs of that 
protection.” Concern that Washington may press 
Japan to assume maritime security responsibilities 
in Southeast Asia may well be energizing recent ef- 
forts by Singapore, Malaysia and Indonesia to ac- 
quire new missile-armed aircraft and warships to 
protect adjacent South China Sea waters increas- 
ingly on their own.+* 

The ASEAN states are also aware of the decline 
of Soviet deployments in the South China Sea-In- 
dian Ocean theater in recent years; they know that 
the Soviet Union is retirmg ships more rapidly from 
the Pacific Fleet than it is commissioning new units. 
To ASEAN audiences, Soviet officials stress the fact 
that their naval presence is designed primarily to 
protect their own important sea lanes to the Soviet 


3Remarks by then Assistant Secretary of State-designate for 
East Asia and the Pacific Richard Armitage, cited by Michael 
Richardson, “The ASEAN Scene: Differences Mount as Ten- 
sion Eases,” Pacific Defence Reporter, June, 1989, p. 15. 

*Ibid., pp. 15 and 18. Also see the address by Secretary of 
State James Baker to the Asia Society, June 26, 1989, in which 
he calls for a new Pacific partnership with Japan that will be 
“based on a global sharing of responsibilities,” United States De- 
partment of State, Current Policy, No. 1185, p. 3. 

5Statements by Commander in Chief of the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet Admiral Gennady A. Kvatov, as reported in Robert Hori- 
guchi, “Eyewitness with the Pacific Fleet,” Pacific Defence 
Reporter, August, 1989, pp. 8-9. 

6Space limitations preclude a lengthy analysis of the domestic 
and international issues involved in the bases renewal question. 
Excellent reviews may be found in William Berry, U.S. Bases in 
the Philippines: The Evolution of the Special Relationship (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1989), and Fred Greene, ed., The Philippine 
Bases: Negotiating for the Fuiure (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1988). 

"Statement by Defense Secretary Fidel Ramos as reported in 
The Manila Chronicle, August 22, 1989, in Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, East Asta Daily Report (cited as FBIS), August 
23, 1989, pp. 80-81. 

Thai, Singaporean and Malaysian leaders all prefer a con- 
tinued United States presence in the Philippines. See, for exam- 
ple, both Bangkok Post and Far Kasten Economic Review (FEER) of 
August 24, 1989, p. 14. Defense Secretary Ramos has called for 
a one-time extension of the agreement to 1998, Agence France- 
Presse (Hong Kong), August 24, 1989, in FBIS, August 25, 
1989, p. 38. 

9 The Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly (AWS/), August 28, 1989, 
and Quezon City GMA7 Radio-Television Arts Network, Oc- 
tober 16, 1989, in FBIS, October 17, 1989, pp. 42-43. 


Far East, essential for Siberian development. No 
threat is intended, therefore, by the Soviet navy’s 
operations in Southeast Asia. 

In a reduced external-threat environment, com- 
bined with American pressures for burden-sharing, 
United States relations with ASEAN may best be 
assessed by examining the policies dealing with 
three major current regional concerns. They in- 
clude the future of the Philippine bases, which will 
affect the ability of the United States Navy and Aur 
Force to maintain a permanent Southeast Asian 
presence; the future of Indochina, pending a Cam- 
bodian settlement and the prospect for a new 
ASEAN-Indochinese political-economic relation- 
ship; and the possibility of greater ASEAN defense 
collaboration as well as ASEAN’s role in a larger 
Pacific Basin economic arrangement. ‘Phe outcome 
of these issues could well determine Southeast 
Asian security in the 1990’s. 


THE PHILIPPINE BASES 


The future of the Southeast Asian bases encom- 
passes both United States facilities at Clark Air 
Base and Subic Bay Naval Station in the Philip- 
pines and Soviet facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and 
Danang in Vietnam.® Their disposition in the 
1990’s will affect the security policies of all South- 
east Asian actors. The termination or even the 
diminution of forces at the bases would mean that 
the littoral states would become increasingly 
responsible for regional defense. 

Philippine defense officials admit that their 
armed forces could not provide for external security 
were the Americans to leave abruptly.” Other 
ASEAN members also fear that a precipitous 
United States withdrawal could bring Japanese, 
Chinese or even Indian naval forces into the region 
with unpredictable results. On the other hand, even 
staunch Filipino advocates of the bases agree that 
their years are numbered and that the facilities 
should be phased out by the turn of the century.® 
Achieving a gradual phaseout, however, is polit- 
ically difficult. 

Under the new Philippine constitution, the bases 
can be extended after 1991 only by treaty (not by 
executive agreement). Already, a decisive bloc of 11 
Filipino senators have gone on record opposing re- 
newal, a bloc large enough to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of any lease extension. Hoping to thwart the 
Senate preemption of the Philippine negotiating 
position (on which the prospect of considerable 
United States foreign aid depends), President Cor- 
azon Aquino has called for a national referendum 
on the bases. Assuming that Filipino voters support 
a lease renewal, public opinion could pressure the 
senators to drop their opposition.’ 

Because most Filipinos perceive the bases as rele- 


vant only to Asia-Pacific defense needs of the 
United States (and not to their own defense), their 
continuation is justified as a device to generate 
United States aid and investment. Manila insists, 
for example, that any new treaty address all fund- 
ing provisions explicitly. However, no treaty can 
bind the United States Congress in advance on ap- 
propriations, because the House of Representatives 
must initiate all financing bills. Moreover, the 
United States has already raised its assistance 
package for the Philippines from $180 million in the 
1983 bases review to an annual figure of $481 mil- 
lion from 1988 to 1991. This sum is independent of 
an additional $200 million that the United States 
has promised for each of the next five years under 
the Multilateral Assistance Initiative.!° Given 
American fiscal constraints, it is unlikely that the 
United States Congress will be willing to raise the 
annual figure for the Philippines much beyond its 
current level. 

Paradoxically, a five- or ten-year phaseout could 
actually accelerate a United States decision to leave 
the Philippines. Instead of investing further in bases 
it has agreed to leave, Washington would use its 
resources for future base sites and related alter- 
natives, probably accelerating the withdrawal 
schedule from Clark and Subic Bay.'! 

An additional Philippine roadblock lies in the 
path of a successful lease extension. Article II of the 
Philippine constitution appears to prohibit nuclear 
weapons on Philippine territory “consistent with the 
national interest.” Should this provision be inter- 
preted to require that the United States reveal the 
presence of nuclear warheads on its ships and air- 
craft, Washington would almost certainly leave the 
bases. 

As the negotiations for renewal begin in early 
1990, Manila’s talking points seem to focus on the 
issues of joint use by the Philippine armed forces 
and an increase in United States imports and in- 
vestments. If the bases are to be renewed, then the 
United States must demonstrate sensitivity to the 
moderates among Philippine nationalists. Wash- 
ington stresses that the bases are the country’s sec- 
ond largest employer, providing jobs for almost 
80,000 Filipinos, and that they contribute $1 billion 


10A good discussion of these problems is found in Gregory P. 
Corning, “The Philippine Bases and U.S. Pacific Strategy” (a 
paper prepared for the annual meeting of the International 
Studies Association Section on Security Studies, Whittier, 
California, November 9-11, 1989), pp. 17 and 20. 

11This argument was made by Larry Niksch of the Congres- 
sional Research Service in a paper to the Defense Intelligence 
College — U.S. Pacific Command Symposium, Honolulu, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 1, 1989, titled “U.S. Bases: Why They Are 
Important— How To Keep Them.” 

12Philippine Daily Globe, October 25, 1989, in FBIS, October 
25, 1989, pp. 40-41. 
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to the economy annually, approximately five per- 
cent of gross national product (GNP). +? 

The United States will also be asked to give the 
Philippines a greater voice in military operations 
from the bases in Southeast Asia while simultan- 
eously helping to build the Philippine navy and air 
force so that they, too, can deploy from the bases for 
external defense. 

The politically risky connection between the 
bases and Philippine nationalism was dramatically 
illustrated in the December, 1989, sixth and blood- 
iest coup attempt by military elements against 
Aquino’s government. In the first days, an air at- 
tack against Malacanang Palace (the President's 
quarters) led to Aquino’s request for United States 
military assistance. The Bush administration 
obliged by sending F-4’s from Clark Airfield to fly 
cover over the Philippine air base from which the 
mutineers had flown. No fire was exchanged; but 
the tactic achieved its desired effect by keeping 
Philippine planes on the ground during the 
fighting. 

While the United States Air Force action was a 
bold demonstration of Washington’s commitment 
to the Philippine government and to the democratic 
process in that country, political costs related direct- 
ly to the bases negotiations. First, the intervention 
of United States forces in an internal Philippine 
political situation was probably in violation of Phil- 
ippine-United States defense arrangements, which 
prohibit United States involvement in domestic af- 
fairs. Second, the United States effort to help Presi- 
dent Aquino put down the coup made her vulner- 
able to nationalist allegations that her government 
is a lackey of the Americans. 

Ironically, these developments could negatively 
affect the future of the bases. To refute the na- 
tionalists’ argument, the Philippine government 
might attempt to attach so many conditions to 
United States use of the bases that their operational 
utility will disappear. It is worth noting that if mili- 
tary considerations alone had driven United States 
policy, Washington might well have decided to let 
the coup play out without United States in- 
terference. If the plotters had won and installed a 
military-backed regime, renewal of the bases agree- 
ment would probably have been much easier. To its 
credit, the Bush administration acted in a broader 
political-strategic framework rather than a narrow 
military one. 


THE SINGAPORE GAMBIT 


In recent years, Philippine officials like Foreign 
Minister Raul Manglapus have urged other 
ASEAN states to share the burden of United States 
bases. In August, 1989, Singapore became the first 
ASEAN member to accept the challenge, setting off 
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a heated debate in ASEAN councils over the asso- 
ciation’s preferred regional security future. This 
debate reveals the persistence of disagreement on 
the role of outside powers as ASEAN’s protectors. 

By offering to host a modest United States naval 
and air presence—just when Australian and New 
Zealand forces left Malaysia and Singapore— 
Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee Kwan Yew reaf- 
firmed his belief that the United States military has 
maintained the balance of power for all the Pacific 
and has provided the stable security environment 
within which the region’s members could concen- 
trate on export-led economic growth. According to 
Lee, these achievements should not be lightly dis- 
missed in an emotional wave of nationalism. !3 

Although ASEAN solidarity was ultimately re- 
stored with respect to the Singapore offer when of- 
ficials clarified the fact that the facilities would pro- 
vide for only a token presence of United States air 
and naval forces, the controversy demonstrated 
that neither Singapore nor Thailand had yet come 
to accept regional neutralization as Southeast Asia’s 
preferred security posture. 

For Indonesia and Malaysia (for whom the crea- 
tion of a Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN) for Southeast Asia had been declared 
policy since the early 1970’s), the existence of 
United States bases in both the Philippines and 
Singapore would appear to be a regression from the 
goal of excluding the armed forces of all external 
powers. A United States air base in Singapore 
would be particularly sensitive, because aircraft 
leaving or landing on that island automatically 
overfly Indonesian or Malaysian airspace. More 
subtly, Indonesian and Malaysian leaders inter- 
preted Singapore's offer as a way to align with the 
United States less out of concern about the Soviet 
Union than to protect Singapore from any future 
threats from its immediate Malay neighbors. !4 
Moreover, two ASEAN locations for the nuclear- 
weapon-equipped United States Navy would make 
a mockery of the association’s 1987 call for the crea- 
tion of a Southeast Asian nuclear-weapon-free 
zone. 

Indonesia was particularly exercised that Singa- 
pore’s offer would derail Jakarta’s plans to become 
the dominant security actor in the region and the 
coordinator of ASEAN defense planning.!5 Jusuf 


'S The Straits Times (Singapore), August 5, 1989, in FBIS, 
August 8, 1989, pp. 33-34. 

Whistling Up a Storm,” FEER, August 21, 1989, pp. 
9-10; Bernama (Kuala Lumpur), August 28, 1989, in FBIS, 
August 29, 1989, pp. 45-46. 

'SSee the editorial in Jakarta Post, August 8, 1989, in FBIS, 
August 11, 1989, p. 35. 

'SAuthor’s interview, Los Angeles, September 9, 1989. 

'7Bemama, October 20, 1989, in FBIS, October 20, 1989, p. 
36. 


Wanandi, director of Jakarta’s Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, summed up Indonesia’s 
dilemma by stating that his country wanted the 
United States to maintain a military presence in 
Southeast Asia but could not endorse long-term 
foreign bases in that region. Looking ahead, 
Wanandi foresaw the prospect of a joint United 
States-Japanese naval task force in Southeast Asia 
by the turn of the century as the American burden- 
sharing policy takes hold.!6 

By late 1989, the Singapore bases controversy 
had apparently been resolved. Singapore’s offer had 
been redefined so that it merely formalized current 
practice, in which the United States Navy uses re- 
pair and bunkering facilities and the United States 
Aur Force flies from Singapore in joint exercises. !7 
Thus, ASEAN could state that there was no new 
bases arrangement in the region and no setback for 


ZOPFAN. 


INDOCHINA’S FUTURE 


The key to Indochina’s future relationship with 
ASEAN will appear in the political resolution of the 
Cambodian imbroglio. Vietnam’s decade-long oc- 
cupation of Cambodia (1979-1989) constituted the 
last vestige of the cold war in Southeast Asia, in 
which a Soviet client confronted an array of West- 
ern-oriented opponents grouped around ASEAN. 
Unlike the first two Indochina wars, however, the 
United States declined to commit significant 
resources to this struggle, deferring instead to both 
ASEAN and China. 

However, Washington’s lack of initiative has left 
unresolved a central policy conflict between 
ASEAN and China: the latter has been in no hurry 
to end the Cambodian war, seeing it as an oppor- 
tunity to punish Vietnam for defying China’s 
strategic interests and to insure that Hanoi remains 
economically anemic. ASEAN, on the other hand, 
has no hidden agenda against Vietnam. Once Viet- 
namese forces are verifiably out of Cambodia and a 
coalition regime incorporating at least some of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s resistance forces is es- 
tablished in Phnom Penh, the ASEAN states are 
prepared to normalize relations with Vietnam, to 
encourage international assistance for its recon- 


(Continued on page 130) 
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“Thailand today is fundamentally different from Thailand of a decade or two ago, when the 
military-dominated bureaucracy controlled society. Democratization and economic develop- 
ment have flourished; new groups have emerged; and a far more confident That society has 


evolved.” 


Change in Thailand 


By CLARK D. NEHER 
Professor of Political Science, Northern Illinois University 


N 1932, when the absolute monarch in 
[ sci: was overthrown and replaced by a 

constitutional monarchy, political power fell 
into the hands of a new class of elites from the 
bureaucracy and the military. Thailand’s govern- 
ment was transformed into a bureaucratic military 
polity in which succession was determined by coups 
d’état rather than by heredity. The bureaucracy 
became the bedrock of political stability where 
political activity was conducted; and the military 
dominated the positions of power. 

A central feature of this highly centralized and 
hierarchical bureaucratic military polity is 
clientelism, a system of superior-subordinate rela- 
tionships between individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals who command unequal resources. Within 
the bureaucracy, “patrons” who command resourc- 
es attain power over “clients” who need those 


resources but have only limited access to them. Im- | 


balances in control over resources bring about dif- 
ferences in power. Patron-client relationships re- 
flect the importance of personal politics in 
Thailand. 

The clientelist interpretation remains essential 
for understanding how political decisions are made 
and implemented in contemporary Thailand. Yet 
the, Thai political system has changed in the past 
two decades. and especially since the 1973 student 
revolt, when democratic procedures were intro- 
duced. The two most important changes are the 
growth of new interest groups, which play impor- 
tant political roles outside the bureaucracy, and the 
strengthening and legitimizing of formerly weak 
institutions like political parties and the Parliament. 
These changes have resulted in the gradual democ- 
ratization of Thai politics, a shift from personalized, 
clientelist politics to institutionalized politics, and 
the weakening of the military’s role in government 
affairs. 

The most vivid sign of change in contemporary 
Thai politics is the rise to power of Chatichai 
Choonhavan, the first elected member of Parlia- 
ment to become Prime Minister since 1976 (during 
the three-year democratic period). Chatichai be- 
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came Prime Minister after the July 24, 1988, parlia- 
mentary elections, when he was elected a member 
of Parliament from Khorat Province, representing 
the Chart Thai party. As leader of the party with 
the largest plurality in Parliament, Chatichai 
formed a coalition government of five leading 
political parties. 

Chatichai’s rise to power followed the eight-year 
administration of Prime Minister Prem Tinsula- 
nond, a former Army commander in chief. Prem 
had led Thailand during a period of stability, eco- 
nomic growth and gradual transition to democracy. 
His refusal to run for a parliamentary seat and his 
close ties to the military, however, had blocked the 
movement toward a more complete democracy. 
After the 1988 election and contrary to expecta- 
tions, Prem turned down an invitation to continue 
as Prime Minister, thereby creating the opportuni- 
ty for Chatichai to accept. 

The smooth transition from Prem to Chaticha1 
reflected a new optimism about Thailand’s evolu- 
tion toward democracy. Chatichai was viewed as a 
civilian politician, the leader of a major political 
party who had legitimately assumed power without 
relying on the military. For the time being, the 
political system had fashioned acceptable and work- 
able constitutional procedures for the transfer of 
political power. 

Although Prime Minister Prem had no party af- 
filiation, he had been supported by a coalition of 
parties, by leading bureaucrats and military officers 
and, indirectly, by the King. His refusal to accept 
another term as Prime Minister resulted from the 
fact that his critics, from the general population and 
from all areas of political life, were increasing in 
number. Prem’s aloof personality, his commitment 
to the status quo and his refusal to stand for election 
had led to increasing criticism of his leadership. 

The 1988 parliamentary election featured 3,600 
candidates vying for 357 seats in the House of 
Representatives, the only elected house of the two- 
chamber Parliament. In a significant triumph, 
compared with the 1986 election, the Chart Thai 
party increased its seats from 63 to 87. The once 
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dominant but later factionalized Democrat party 
dropped from 100 to 48 seats, while the Social Ac- 
tion party moved from 51 to 54 seats. These three 
parties, plus the Rassadorn party and the United 
Democratic party, constituted the new coalition. 

Most political commentators speculated that 
Chatichaľs tenure as Prime Minister would be 
short-lived. Although he had outstanding creden- 
tials, having served as Deputy Prime Minister, 
minister of industry and foreign minister in 
previous Cabinets, his reputation was that of a 
gregarious big-business playboy who did not pos- 
sess the baramee (charismatic admiration) needed for 
the highest position in the government. 

In his first year in office, Chatichai faced difficult 
challenges within his coalition when dissident fac- 
tions threatened to abstain from or oppose the ad- 
ministration. Because members of the coalition had 
long been adversaries, politicians often found it dif- 
ficult to work cooperatively and to allocate the 
privileges in ways satisfactory to all. The parlia- 
mentary opposition called for a no-confidence vote 
against Chatichar’s coalition, but all Cabinet mem- 
bers survived (despite some defections from the 
coalition). Chatichai’s personal popularity and the 
reluctance of coalition parties to face the expense of 
another election kept factionalism from bringing 
down the government. 

Chatichai buoyed his popularity by raising the 
salaries of all government officials, by increasing 
the minimum wage throughout the kingdom, by 
stopping logging concessions and encouraging re- 
forestation, and by presiding over the continuation 
of high rates of economic growth. The logging deci- 
sion was particularly dramatic because conven- 
tional wisdom suggested that neither the Cabinet 
nor the Parliament would ever agree to ban an 1n- 
dustry in which many political and military elites 
had major economic interests. Newspapers praised 
the decision as courageous and in the best interests 
of the country’s future, given the environmental 
damage caused by deforestation. 

In November, 1988, more than 300 Thai villag- 
ers in the south were killed by landshdes resulting 
from denuding the mountain forests. Although the 
government has yet to show that it can control il- 
legal encroachment in the remaining forests, the 
ban was a first step in restoring the ecological 
damage. 

After assuming his new position, Chatichai 
moved quickly to consolidate his administration by 
appointing influential politicians and business 
leaders to the Cabinet. His reputation for being in 
league with big business interests grew when he ap- 
pointed wealthy industrialists to Cabinet positions 
that controlled the nation’s economic policies. He 
shored up military support by giving Army Com- 


mander in Chief Chaovalit Yongchiyut a free hand 
in determining military policies and personnel deci- 
sions, although Chatichai had appointed himself 
minister of defense. Chatichai had important con- 
tacts with leading military officers because 30 years 
earlier he had retired from the military, where he 
had reached the rank of Army general. 


INNOVATIVE POLICIES 


In a stunning series of innovative policy pro- 
posals, Chatichai enhanced his baramee and his 
reputation as a master politician. He shifted the na- 
tion’s strategy for dealing with Indochina, calling 
for better relations with Vietnam and for turning, 
as he said, “the Indochinese battleground into a 
trading market.” His call for increased trade with 
Vietnam and his invitation to Cambodian Prime 
Minister Hun Sen to visit Bangkok reversed Thai 
foreign policy, which had long opposed the nor- 
malization of relations with either Gambodia or 
Vietnam. 

Chatichai also moved to improve ties with Laos 
after decades of intermittent border skirmishes and 
diplomatic conflicts. He played a prominent and 
popular role in determining the nationalist response 
to United States demands for resolving the contro- 
versy over intellectual property rights, as well as 
other trade issues. His openness and willingness to 
embark on new strategies and policies, in contrast 
to Prime Minister Prem’s conservatism, became the 
basis of broad support for his administration. 

Despite these achievements, the Chatichai ad- 
ministration faces challenges to its stability. Gen- 
eral Chaovalit’s accusation that the Thai govern- 
ment is corrupt was heard by many Thais who were 
skeptical about the administration’s professed con- 
cern for the majority who had not profited from the 
economy’s high growth rates. Many Thais viewed 
the new administration as primarily concerned with 
industrial interests. The selection of private 
business and industrial leaders to direct the Na- 
tional Economic and Social Development Board, 
the .principal policy-making body for economic 
development, was cited as an example of a shift 
away from trained technocrats to self-interested 
financiers. 

A second challenge concerns tensions within the 
coalition, where. there is bitterness over the alloca- 
tion of Cabinet positions and policy directions. ‘The 
fact that much of the popularity of the administra- 
tion is focused on Chatichai personally has also 
become a source of discontent among leaders of 
coalition parties. Although votes of no-confidence 
have not succeeded, a minority of coalition mem- 
bers have on occasion defected, raising the possibil- 
ity that Chatichai will dissolve the government. The 
continued existence of coalition factionalism is a 


reminder that personal politics remains significant 
in Thailand. 

Continuing the economic boom while controlling 
inflation is the third challenge faced by the 
Chatichai administration. Much of the popularity 
of the present administration rests on satisfaction 
with growth rates that place Thailand among the 
fastest growing economies of the world. The 1989 
growth is projected to match the remarkable 10-11 
percent rate of 1988. The interdependence of the 
Thai economy with the international capitalist sys- 
tem, however, places Thailand more and more at 
the mercy of unpredictable outside forces. 


INTERNAL THAI POLITICS 


The new politics of contemporary Thailand is 
characterized by the strengthening of the role of 
political parties and the Parliament. The elites who 
dominate policy-making have come increasingly 
from both institutions. Chaticha?s Cabinet (with 
one exception), for example, consists of party lead- 
ers who were elected members of Parliament. 
Whereas, in the past, political parties were little 
more than public relations groups for particular 
political personalities, a stable and more institu- 
tionalized party system, with a more or less coher- 
ent set of programs designed to win votes, began to 
emerge in recent parliamentary elections. 

At the provincial level, individual effort and 
finances remain crucial. However, party policies 
and reputation act as a determinant of voting 
behavior for a growing number of citizens. More- 
over, the organizational apparatus for the major 
parties remains intact since the election and plays 
an important role in the strategies of both the ruling 
coalition and the opposition. In the past, political 
party organization was a one-shot effort for a spe- 
cific election. The major parties have tried to build 


a long-term link with the citizenry and to sustain ` 


party discipline in order to maximize the party’s in- 
fluence vis-a-vis the Prime Minister and the Parlia- 
ment. Eleven parties are represented in the new 
Parliament, compared with 13 in 1986. 

The Parliament has also strengthened its role in 
Thai politics and can no longer be considered per- 
ipheral to decision-making. The transition to a 
greater role began under Prem, when the Parlia- 
ment moved independently, particularly on eco- 
nomic matters. The increase in the number of busi- 
ness executives elected to the Parliament is one 
reason for Parliament’s greater interest in economic 
development issues. A constitutional amendment 
(not yet passed as of 1989) making the speaker of the 
House of Representatives the president of Parlia- 
ment after the next general election would enhance 
the reputation of the Parliament. Because the Sen- 
ate is an appointed body and, traditionally, has 
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been dominated by the military, the amendment 
certified the importance of the elected body. 

One sign of Parliament’s higher standing has 
been the reduced criticism of members of Parlia- 
ment by military leaders. In 1987, Army Com- 
mander in Chief Chaovalit had criticized the 
members of Parliament for putting self-interest 
before the national interest and devoting their 
energies to obtaining Cabinet portfolios. He was 
also scathing in his criticisms of political parties, to 
which he referred as business concerns run by mer- 
chants. Because General Chaovalit is preparing to 
enter the political arena, possibly as a candidate for 
a parliamentary seat, and because former military 
generals are finding a political role for themselves in 
the Parliament, criticism by the military has de- 
clined. Prime Minister Chatichai’s popularity has 
also mitigated military criticism of Parliament, the 
Cabinet, political parties, and other institutions 
viewed as part of Chatichai’s administration. 

The Thai military continues to play a significant 
role in almost every aspect of Thai political life. Yet 
circumstances have reduced the once-dominant 
status the military enjoyed when army officers held 
the major positions of power and dictated govern- 
ment policy. Success in countering the insurgency 
that plagued Thailand in the 1960’s and the 1970's 
and the lack of major threats to Thai security have 
undermined the military’s claim to indispensability. 
No major crises in foreign or domestic affairs have 
given the military a persuasive pretext for interven- 
tion. Two military coup attempts, in 1981 and 
1985, were never serious threats. 

The strengthened role of political parties and the 
Parliament, and a general attitude more favorable 
to democratic civilian rule, especially among the 
politically aware, have also reduced the military's 
influence. The fact that Prime Minister Chatichai 
has given the armed forces a free hand in personnel 
matters, provided generous budgets to all branches 
of the military and supported the army’s develop- 
ment projects has also mollified the military. Per- 
haps most important, the potential opposition of the 
King to a military coup has greatly reduced the 
chances of a successful coup. 

Reacting to the view that neither internal nor ex- 
ternal security threats are menacing the Thai “Na- 
tion, King, Religion” and that the regional situation 
has changed from confrontation to “peaceful coex- 
istence,” General Chaovalit has initiated a com- 
prehensive modernization program to streamline 
the army. Following the Indonesian model, with 
the army playing a developmental as well as a 
security role, he has launched civil development 
projects in all four regions of the country manned 
by army units. The most prominent project, “Green 
Northeast” (Isaan Khiaw), is designed to improve ir- 
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rigation and _ reforest denuded hillsides in 


Thailand’s most impoverished region. The army’s - 


“New Hope” (Harapan Baru) projects in the southern 
provinces have also been designed to legitimate the 
military’s role as chief developer of the kingdom. 
Neither project has yet achieved its stated develop- 
ment goals. 

The military’s projects in the southern region 
have stirred the most controversy because the army 
has criticized local officials there for ineffectively 
governing areas where Muslims are a prominent 
minority (or even a majority). Civilian officials see 
the army program as interference in their affairs. 
Prime Minister Chaticha has chosen not to intrude 
in the controversy, except to provide economic sup- 
port to these programs. 

Military leaders continue to be involved in for- 
eign policy matters. Under General Chaovalit’s di- 
rection, military spokesmen have set forth the con- 
cept of Suwanabhum, “Golden Land,” referring to 
mainland Southeast Asia, with Thailand as the 
center of development in the area. This concept, 
which provides a manifest-destiny role for Thailand 
(to emerge as the centerpiece of an economically 
flourishing region, devoid of ideological confronta- 
tion), has been attacked by members of Parliament 
and the Prime Minister’s advisory council as chau- 
vinist and potentially exploitative. Despite the 
criticism of both the development projects and 
Suwanabhum, General Chaovalit has been allowed 
to continue these policies without restriction. 

To make it clear that they were still a potent force 
m Thai politics and would not accept government 
action that they deemed intolerable, the top mili- 
tary officers showed their strength after a controver- 
sy set off by a speech of General Chaovalit’s and 
then a speech of Professor Sukhumbhand 
Paribatra’s, a famous scholar of international rela- 
tions and an adviser to Prime Minister Chatichat. 
Chaovailit had referred to an article in an American 
magazine, Pacific Report, which placed Thailand 
ninth in the ranks of nations plagued by corruption. 
Chaovalit charged that government officials were 
steeped in corruption. In response, Professor Su- 
khumbhand noted that “anyone who says the gov- 
ernment is 90 percent corrupt should clean up his 
own act first.” He also suggested that the army’s 
most prestigious academy should overhaul its cur- 
riculum to make it more appropriate for the new era 
of democracy in Thailand. 

Sukhumbhand’s challenge and “interference” 
were attacked by a group of 1,000 high-level mili- 
tary officers, who assembled to demand Sukhum- 
bhand’s ouster from the Prime Ministers official ad- 
visory council. Sukhumbhand’s remarks, calling for 
the depoliticization of the military, were said to be 
offensive and damaging to General Chaovalit’s 


reputation and to the Thai military. Prime Minister 
Chatichai accepted Sukhumbhand’s resignation, 
thereby affirming the army’s continued power and 
raising questions about the government's commit- 
ment to those liberties regarded as an essential part 
of democratic government. 

The military's actions were also seen as an at- 
tempt to undermine the status of the advisory staff, 
a group of young professors who have played an im- 
portant role in fashioning Chatichai’s policy agen- 
da. Sukhumbhand, for example, was the architect 
of the Prime Ministers surprise initiative to im- 
prove relations with the Indochinese nations. From 
a military perspective, these advisers (including the 
Prime Minister’s son) are “radicals” who oppose the 
military. 

The most visible of the new groups entering the 
Thai political system is the business community, 
whose members are found in increasing numbers in 
the bureaucracy, in Parliament and in positions of 
leadership in political parties. In the past, the 
predominantly Sino-Thai business community fo- 
cused on the economic sphere, leaving politics and 
the bureaucracy to ethnic Thais. However, busi- 
ness interests have become increasingly involved in 
politics because of the remarkable degree of Sino- 
Thai assimilation, the expansion of the middle 
class, the new importance of technocrats 1n the run- 
ning of ministries, the realization by business 
groups that government policies can and do affect 
the economy, and access to needed campaign 
funds. This new involvement is one of the most 
dramatic changes in modern Thai politics. 

The rising importance of business elites in Thai 
politics has led some commentators to refer to Thai- 
land as a “bourgeois polity,” in contrast to a 
“bureaucratic polity,” a term used since the 1932 
revolt to describe the Thai political system. The 
new Thai politics involve numerous extra-bureau- 
cratic groups, many stemming from the expanding 
middle class and typified by business interests, 

The kingdom is not yet a full-fledged bourgeois 
polity because the military continues to play a 
substantial role in determining government policy. 
In addition, King Bhumipol Adulyadej, who cele- 
brated his forty-third year on the throne in 1989, 1s 
the ultimate arbiter of Thai politics. Theoretically 

(Continued on page 127) 
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“In 1989, Burma changed more than the name of the state; but the rate of change has been 
unsatisfactory for its most severe critics, who hoped that the country would be remade overnight 
after the demonstrations of 1988. . . . The realities of the politically possible have begun to 


emerge. ” 


The Evolving Military Role in Burma 


By Rosert H. ‘TAYLOR 
Professor of Politics, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


N June 18, 1989, the present military gov- 

ernment of Burma, the State Law and Or- 

der Restoration Council (SLORC), issued 
a ruling that henceforth the official name of the 
country (in English) would be Myanmar. ! 

Myanmar is a transliteration of what has been 
the official name in Burmese since independence. 
The change follows earlier orders renaming many 
streets and other geographical places (as well as 
ethnic terms of colonial derivation) with words of 
local provenance. Towns and districts with names 
transliterated into English in the colonial pattern, 
like Rangoon, were renamed in a more direct trans- 
literation; thus Rangoon became Yangon. 

One may ask whether these changes are mere 
tinkering with external forms while the serious eco- 
nomic and political problems of the country, so 
dramatically revealed during the political upheav- 
als of 1988, continue to be ignored, or whether they 


are symptomatic of a new approach to governing | 


after 27 years of one-party socialist government 
under the Burma Socialist Program party (BSPP) 
and its military founders, including former General 
Ne Win. The government insisted that they were 
part of a new beginning. Since Burma was a name 
derived from the term for the largest ethnic com- 
munity, the Burmans (or Bama), and since Myan- 
mar can be interpreted to imply no ethnic connota- 


ISLORC came into existence on September 18, 1989, when 
the military deposed the short-lived government of Maung 
Maung, after widespread urban demonstrations and strikes by 
civil servants. SLORC reimposed military control over the en- 
tire country and has governed directly since then. It is com- 
posed of military commanders from the divisional commands as 
well as central military structures. The chairman of SLORC, 
General Saw Maung, is the former head of the army, while its 
other leading figure is Brigadier General Khin Nyunt, one of 
the SLORC secretaries and the head of military intelligence. 

For an account of the events of 1988 that set the stage for cur- 
rent developments, see David I. Steinberg, “Crisis in Burma,” 
Current History, April, 1989, pp. 185-188 and 196-198. See also 
Moksha Yitri, “The Crisis in Burma,” Asian Survey, vol. 29, June 
6, 1989, pp. 543-558. For a summary of the economic crisis 
leading up to these events, see Tin Maung Maung Than, “Bur- 
ma in 1987: Twenty Five Years after the Revolution,” in South- 
east Asian Affairs 1988 (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian 

Studies, 1988), pp. 73-96. 


tions, the new name is evidence of a new approach 
to thinking about the problem of national unity in 
an ethnically diverse society that has been plagued 
by ethnic separatist movements and insurgencies 
since 1948. 

To many of the government’s domestic and for- 
eign critics, the change of name was only camou- 
flage for politics as usual. They argue that the 
military coup of September 18, 1988, was a phony. 
Power had not changed hands because the BSPP 
had been an instrument of the army and General 
Ne Win and the coup merely removed the discred- 
ited party from the formal structure of power. Fur- 
thermore, critics argue that unless a civilian gov- 
ernment is established, new policies not intended 
primarily to serve the interests of the army officer 
corps are impossible. This, of course, was the basis 
of politicians’ demand during the 1988 demonstra- 
tions for the establishment of an interim civilan 
government to hold national elections for a new 
order. 

Both the military government and its critics agree 
that a new social and political order is needed in 
Burma in view of the failure of any government 
since independence to implement economic, social 
and other policies effectively to develop the 
country’s human and material resources. How to 
establish a new relationship between the state and 
society was at the heart of politics in 1989. In the 
face of extensive foreign and domestic criticism, the 
military government has pursued its program with 
a single-minded determination to develop a differ- 
ent economic order, while ensuring that political 
liberalization takes place in an orderly environ- 
ment. The nature of that order will be determined 
by the military, and this is what causes deep distrust 
and dissent. The army has yet to re-establish all the 
respect that it had once gained; only if it maintains 
its program of reforms, including holding elections 
in May, 1990, will the army begin to restore its 
popular credibility. 


POLITICAL CHANGE? 
After 27 years of military, one-party rule, 1989 
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was distinguished by a greater degree of open public 
political discussion than had been experienced for 
many years. People felt freer to discuss political 
matters. During the first half of the year, many stu- 
dents returned from the border areas where they 
had fled after the September, 1988, coup. More 
than 200 political parties were registered with the 
Election Commission and hung out their sign- 
boards; and the political atmosphere seemed to be 
moving toward multiparty democracy and perhaps 
even toward more open government. The new gov- 
ernment held press conferences and ministers even 
made themselves available for interviews with the 
international press. ? 

The internal rivalries of leaders in the largest par- 
ty, the National League for Democracy (NLD), 
gave observers a sense of déja vu; it seemed that the 
splits among civilian leaders that had occurred dur- 
ing the 1950’s were being repeated even before the 
party was in a position to take power.? Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi, the internationally known and newest 
popular civilian leader, went on campaign tours 
and demonstrated the popularity of open politics 
among large segments of the population. 

However, during the second half of the year there 
was increased criticism of the army, based on the al- 
legation that the army was functioning as a personal 
army of the former ruler Ne Win—criticism the of- 
ficer corps viewed as designed to split the army. The 
government then introduced a number of measures 
that restricted the activities of political parties. 


2The government almost never held press conferences be- 
tween 1962 and 1988. Now, press conferences have been re- 
printed in a series of volumes by the Information Committee; 
for example, see comments made by the chairman of SLORC 
in General Saw Maung’s Addresses and Discussion with Foreign Cor- 
respondents (Rangoon: News and Periodicals Enterprises, 1989). 

3The NLD, which emerged during the 1988 demonstrations, 
suffered a serious fissure early in 1989 when one of the joint 
founders, former Brigadier General Aung Gyi, was expelled as 
chairman after he accused the other founder, Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi, of being surrounded by alleged Communists. 

4Martyr’s Day marks the assassination of General Aung San 
and other members of the Governor’s Council on July 19, 1947. 

5See Amnesty International report ASA 16/23/89, “Myan- 
mar (Burma): Prisoners of Conscience, A Chronicle of Devel- 
opments Since September, 1988,” November, 1989. Most of 
the individuals arrested were classified as students and came 
from legally registered parties and non-registered groups 
thought to be allied with the NLD, if not members of the NLD. 

6SLORC has produced several lengthy documents explain- 
ing the nature of the political challenge that the government 
faced in 1988 and 1989. The government argues that the up- 
heavals of 1988 were being used by the Burma Communist par- 
ty to seize power by infiltrating the organizations of the 
demonstrators. See the published statements of SLORC’s 
secretary, Brigadier General Khin Nyunt, published by the 
News and Periodicals Enterprise, Rangoon, in 1989. 

7Aung Gyi had been a participant in the 1962 coup that 
ousted Prime Minister U Nu and ended civilian government. 
However, he resigned within a year and was later arrested. 


Under the martial law restrictions imposed after the 
coup, meetings of more than four people had been 
banned and the publishing of political materials had 
been subject to censorship. 

However, these restrictions were often breached 
by Aung San Suu Kyi and some of her followers, 
who had been organizing semi-spontaneous rallies 
and demonstrations in Rangoon. In mid-July, 
Aung San Suu Kyi declared that she would not par- 
ticipate with the other relatives of assassinated lead- 
ers at the annual Martyr’s Day ceremony on July 
19.4 Rather, she would walk in a separate proces- 
sion and lay a wreath as a private person. Although 
she stated that she was protesting the absence of 
SLORC chairman and Head of State General Saw 
Maung, she was also motivated by an opportunity 
to hold a public display of her political following in 
circumstances that would embarrass the military 
government. The government viewed this as a chal- 
lenge to the army’s authority; Rangoon was placed 
under extremely tight military control; and Aung 
San Suu Kyi was forced to cancel her march. 

The following day, she was placed under house 
arrest, along with the general secretary of the NLD 
and former General Tin Oo, the League’s chair- 
man. Other NLD leaders were subsequently de- 
tained ona variety of charges. Although the govern- 
ment denied claims of political oppression, the 
arrests received wide publicity abroad and it was al- 
leged that several thousand persons were under de- 
tention.’ After controls were tightened on the 
political activities of the most vocal opposition, the 
government announced that individuals under ar- 
rest would not be permitted to participate in the 
forthcoming elections.® 

Having isolated its most articulate critics, the 
military government allowed other parties to devel- 
op if they were willing to operate under the new 
rules. These include the National Unity party 
(NUP), which is descended from the former BSPP 
and is led largely by former ministers and retired of- 
ficers. Many observers feel it will do well in the elec- 
tions. Other groups, less tied to the old order, are 
also continuing to prepare for the 1990 elections. 
These include the United National Development 
party, led by former General Aung Gyi, and other 
smaller organizations led by former politicians or 
representing particular ethnic or regional com- 
munities.” | 

The government has also promised to broaden 
campaigning rights for candidates m the three 
months before the elections, including access to the 
government press, radio and television. The elec- 
tions are to select a new national assembly (Pyzthu 
Hluttaw) but it is not clear how and when the mili- 
tary will pass power to a government formed under 
the elected legislature. Whoever wins the election, 


the outcome will most certainly be one acceptable to 
the military. 

The political events of the past year have their 
parallels in transitional periods in other Southeast 
Asian states, and while the high hopes of the leaders 
of the 1988 protests have not been realized, in cer- 
tain respects these events have moved away from 
the very constricted politics of the previous three 
decades. 

The future role of the military remains an open 
question. The officer corps has agreed that multi- 
party elections should again become the norm of 
Burma’s political system; but no one familiar with 
Burma’s political history expects the military to 
abandon all its administrative and political func- 
tions after the formation of a new government. ‘The 
continuing insurgencies in peripheral areas, the 
deep involvement of military personnel in a variety 
of government economic and social enterprises, and 
the military’s own ethos formed over 40 years of ex- 
perience makes such a prospect unlikely.® 


ECONOMIC REFORM 


The underlying economic crises that led to the 
political upheavals of 1988 have been tackled with 
greater determination than displayed by Burma’s 
government for many years. The legacy of the last 
40 years, however, cannot be eliminated overnight, 
and the bureaucracy is only slowly learning to adapt 
to market-oriented requirements. The government, 
with the help of the United Nations Development 
Program, is attempting to rejuvenate the entrepre- 
neurial skills of the private sector, but inhibitions 
like the high value of the national currency, the 
kyat, for example, hamper results. 

A crucial step toward a new, open economic pol- 
icy came in late 1988 when the government pro- 
mulgated a foreign investment law. The law per- 
mits foreign investors to form either wholly owned 
enterprises or joint ventures in which the foreign 
partner is required to hold a minimum 35 percent 
stake. Investments that favor exports are encour- 
aged. So far, several joint ventures have been 
established, largely for trading purposes, with cor- 
porations under the Ministry of Trade in collabora- 


8For an overview of these developments, see Robert H. 
Taylor, “Burma,” in Zakaria Ahmad and Harold Crouch, eds., 
Military-Civilian Relations in South-East Asia (Singapore: Oxford 
University Press, 1985), pp. 13-50; and the author’s The State in 
Burma (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1987). 

%The Union of Burma Foreign Investment Law” was issued 
on November 30, 1988. “The State-Owned Economic Enter- 
prises Law,” promulgated on March 31, 1989, specifies the eco- 
nomic activities restricted to government-owned entities. How- 
ever, even in several restricted spheres, joint venture operations 
are encouraged. See the Union of Burma Foreign Investment 
Commission, Notification No. 1/89, “Types of Economic Ac- 
tivities Allowed for Foreign Investment,” issued May 30, 1989. 
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tion with private sector firms in Malaysia, Sing- 
apore, Thailand and South Korea. As a means of 
mobilizing domestic capital, government-private 
joint venture firms allow Myanmar nationals to in- 
vest in new manufacturing and trade organizations. 
The Burma Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
which lapsed during the socialist period, was 
reformed early in 1989. 

The government has also opened trade with the 
outside world. Border trade with China has grown 
rapidly as has officially sanctioned trade on the 
border with Thailand. This has undermined the 
major revenue sources of the insurgent smuggling 
bands who have monopolized the black market sup- 
ply of goods for the past 25 years. In the long term, 
this will undercut the rebels’ ability to maintain 
their armies, while enhancing the revenues of the 
government. The government has entered into off- 
shore fishing agreements with Japanese, Thai, 
Malaysian, Hong Kong, Singaporean and South 
Korean firms. Under licensing agreements, it has 
permitted Thai firms to fell teak for export to 
Thailand. These short-term agreements were 
reviewed at the end of 1989, and the Thai fishing 
contracts were renewed under new conditions. 

But the most significant change in economic 
policy, and the one most likely to have long-term 
implications for the health of the economy, was the 
granting of onshore oil exploration and joint-pro- 
duction agreements to South Korean, Japanese, 
Australian, American, British and Dutch firms in 
the latter part of 1989. These agreements provide 
for five-year exploration periods followed by 
20-year production periods. It is widely believed 
that Myanmar possesses significant reserves of oil 
and early development will give the economy an 
immediate cash boost, thus solving many of the 
governments short-term financial problems. It is 
also believed that Myanmar possesses significant 
and easily exploitable deposits of minerals, which, if 
developed, will provide another large boost to the 
country’s finances. Bidding for exploration rights 
to offshore oil and gas fields was under way at the 
end of 1989. 

Other steps toward stimulating economic growth 
centered on plans to build new tourist hotels and to 
increase the number of entry points for tourist 
travel from Thailand and Malaysia. At the end of 
1989, plans were afoot to develop new air links to 
Taunggyi and Mandalay. Coca-Cola was also 
planning to develop bottling operations in the coun- 
try for the first time. The Austrian firm [AEG is 
planning a U.S.$110-million construction project 
for five-star hotels in Yangon (Rangoon), Man- 
dalay and Bagan (Pagan). 

Short-term economic problems, however, have 
yet to be resolved and continue to fuel public 
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discontent. Inflation remained high throughout 
1989, with estimates ranging as high as 40 percent. 
In some vital consumer sectors, like rice, the rate 
was probably higher early in the year, but rice 
prices began to fall toward the end of 1989 as the 
new crop started to enter the market. Recognizing 
that inflation had largely reduced the value of many 
government employees’ wages during the previous 
decades, the government granted the first pay rise 
since 1974 on April 1. Daily wages were nearly 
doubled, but higher-paid civil servants received less 
generous increases. 

The underlying international crises of the econ- 
omy, which played a large part in creating the con- 
ditions for the economic collapse of 1987-1988, 
were only partially resolved in 1989. Myanmar’s 
foreign debt stood officially at U.S.$4.348 billion at 
the end of 1987, and the debt-service ratio (total 
long-term debt service as a percentage of the export 
of goods and services) had reached 59.7 percent. +° 
Because the country undertook no new debt since 
then, any worsening was the result of difficulties in 
servicing current obligations and increasing interest 
charges. No new aid commitments have been made 
by previous major donors, including Japan and 
West Germany, although Japan and Australia dis- 
bursed some funds previously credited. In discus- 
sions in Tokyo with Colonel D.O. Abel, the 
minister of planning and finance and the minister 
of trade, in November, Japanese officials made it 
clear that they would be willing to make new com- 
mitments, but that these were conditional on the 
outcome of the May, 1990, elections. Other poten- 
tial donors in the European Community (EC) were 
taking a more conditional attitude than Japan. 


BORDER INSURGENCIES 


Despite economic and political problems in the 
central regions of the country, the army has been 
able to continue its armed assaults on the major 
camps of the various insurgent groups that have 
plagued it for most of the years since independence. 
The most dramatic change in the situation came in 
mid-1989 when a major manpower source of the 
Burma Communist party (BCP), the Wa people 
living along the border with China, revolted against 
the leadership of the party and drove them from 
their region. This gave the government an oppor- 


10World Bank, World Dwelopment Report 1989 (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1989), table 23, p. 208. Other sources 
place the figure at U.S.$5.9 billion. See Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, Financing and External 
Debi of Developing Couniries 1988 Survey (Paris: OECD, 1989). 

11 The Military Balance, 1968-1989 (London: International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies) estimated the BCP to have had 
10,000 troops before the Wa revolt, the KIA to have had 8,000, 
and the KNU and the major Shan rebel group to have had 
4,000 each. 


tunity to reassert control over the area and it 
responded quickly by establishing a border devel- 
opment committee along with a program for pro- 
viding government services there. 

In March, the government reported that its ma- 
jor armed opponents (other than the BCP) were the 
Karen National Union (KNU), with an estimated 
3,500 armed troops, and the Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA), with 2,700 troops. The other eight 
ethnically designated insurgent forces were thought 
to number from 30 to 800 men each. The KNU 
linked students and other dissidents who had fled 
the capital after the 1988 protests; 1t was estimated 
that about 1,000 members of the All-Burma 
Students Democratic Front had jomed the KNU, 
which has become the focus of the Democratic 
Alliance of Burma (DAB), the major new opposi- 
tion organization. It is difficult to verify these 
figures and other sources provide higher esti- 
mates.!! The government’s army is believed to have 
grown from about 186,000 men in 1987 to about 
200,000. 

Much of the army’s campaigning during 1989 
was directed toward the KNU’s camps along the 
border with Thailand. Following major attacks on 
the KNU at Maethawaw during the latter part of 
1988, the government recaptured Mawpokay on 
March 24. This offensive followed a period when 
KNU forces fired rockets into the town of Myawadi 
and killed a number of residents in late February 
and early March, forcing more than 1,000 residents 
to flee toward the Thai border. KNU forces invad- 
ed Myawadi in April, apparently as a result of fur- 
ther government victories at Me-la, which had been 
a major stronghold of the insurgents. Government 
forces crossed into Thailand in May while pursuing 
enemy forces; this led to a meeting between the 
commander of the Burma army, Lieutenant General 
Than Swe, and the deputy supreme commander of 
the Thai army. The Burma army undertook to en- 
sure that its troops did not cross the border in the 
future, and a joint military border committee was 
established to regulate activities on both sides. The 
Thai military has apparently taken an increasingly 
cooperative attitude toward the difficulties the Bur- 
ma army faces, in part because of improved general 
relations between the two countries. 


THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


Burma’s relations with the outside world have 
undergone various permutations since 1988. After 


(Continued on page 134) 
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By December, 1989, “the Cambodians were clearly not in a bargaining mood and were in- 
tent on pressing their percewed advantages on the battlefield. . . .” 


Cambodia: Diplomacy Falters 


By Lewis M. STERN 
Assistant for Indochina, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 


N 1989, the governing structures of the People’s 
I Republic of Kampuchea (PRK), which re- 

christened itself the State of Cambodia (SOC) 
in mid-year, undertook modest organizational 
changes and ministerial-level personnel shifts 
during the year, and put into place the legislative 
paraphernalia required to run an economic reform 
campaign.* However, the same faces exercised un- 
diminished control over the highest levels of 
decision-making in a manner that blunted the 
meaning of the liberalizing reforms. The People’s 
Revolutionary party of Kampuchea (PRPK) re- 
mained an urban structure, with only a shallow 
presence in the countryside. Led by inexperienced 
and unqualified officers, the PRK’s armed forces 
continued to focus on incremental structural im- 
provements and on strengthening the development 
of militia and local forces, rather than main force 
expansion. 

The principal threat to the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment was posed by the armed forces of the Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean (DK) faction of the tripartite 
anti- Vietnamese Coalition Government of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea (CGDK). The DK (the Khmer 
Rouge [KR]) was the best organized, best armed 
and best led of the forces arrayed against the Viet- 
namese army and its client regime in Cambodia. 
The two non-Communist Resistance (NCR) part- 
ners in the CGDK—the Khmer People’s National 
Liberation Front (KPNLF) and the national army 
of former Head of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk — 
- increased their fighting ranks and retained their 
basic strategic approach to internal operations dur- 
ing much of 1989, focusing on political actions and 
limiting contacts with adversaries until the last 
quarter of the year. 

Subsequently, in the aftermath of Vietnam’s 
withdrawal of what it claimed were the last 26,000 
troops of the People’s Army of Vietnam in Cam- 

*The views expressed in this paper are those of the author 
alone and do not reflect the official policy or position of the 
Department of Defense or any portion of the United States gov- 
ernment. This article was completed using information avail- 
able up to December 15, 1989. 

t Editors note: On January 16, 1990, the UN Security Coun- 
cil (including China) agreed that the UN should send a peace- 


keeping force to Cambodia and oversee free elections. For fur- 
ther details, see The Month in Review in this issue. 
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bodia, the NCR challenged the PRK forces in the 
vicinity of Svay Chek. 

The momentum of diplomatic efforts to negotiate 
a solution to the Cambodian conflict quickened in 
1989, beginning with a series of unprecedented re- 
gional bilateral contacts during January between 
Thailand and Vietnam, Vietnam and China, and 
Thailand and the PRK. The second Jakarta Infor- 
mal Meeting (JIM) in February, Vietnam’s April 
announcement of a self-imposed September dead- 
line for withdrawal of its military forces from Cam- 
bodia and the Sino-Soviet summit in mid-year sus- 
tained regional and extra-regional interest in con- 
vening an international conference. It was hoped 
that this conference would establish a framework 
for an interim coalition and would obtain interna- 
tional guarantees of support for a free election, the 
cessation of external military support and the crea- 
tion of a neutral Cambodia. 

The Paris conference, which convened in: Au- 
gust, was unable to resolve the intractable issue of 
“power sharing,” the calculus by which the four 
competing Cambodian factions would form an in- 
terim coalition government. The conference ad- 
journed without an agreement among the Cambo- 
dian parties and Vietnam on the role of the United 
Nations in the establishment of an international 
peacekeeping force and the modalities of a cease- 
fire.t As the wet season came to an end in October 
and November, the Cambodian resistance forces 
turned again to the battlefield. 

During the course of 1989, the regime took steps 
to empower the government to act in a more in- 
dependent, uncensored manner without the over- 
bearing Politburo veto. The regime placed a 
premium on distinguishing the party’s role in defin- 
ing policy from the administrative structure’s re- 
sponsibility as the primary implementing agent. 
Phnom Penh sought to strengthen the hand of the 
mass organizations as vehicles through which social 
groups and sectoral interests could participate more 
directly and actively in the political process. Addi- 
tionally, the National Assembly took a more activist 
role in formulating reformist legislation and spon- 
soring constitutional reforms. 

The sixteenth session of the National Assembly 
in February favored a more vigorous role for the 
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Parliament. In his speech on the final day of the six- 
day session, National Assembly chairman Chea 
Sim urged a leaner, more effective leadership and a 


bureaucracy with more precisely defined authority . 


and “fewer cadres, fewer formalities, but greater ef- 
fectiveness.” The parliamentarians stressed the im- 
portance of new laws in guiding the reform of land 
tenure, solidarity production groups and taxation. 
The National Assembly also took a more active role 
on selected social issues, urging the Council of Min- 
isters to devise practical solutions to urban housing 
shortages, for example. Finally, the Assembly dem- 
onstrated its willingness to tinker with the govern- 
ments structure through proposals for amending 
and improving the ministerial bureaucracy. ! 

In late March, the State Council issued a decree 
on the establishment of a “Commission for Amend- 
ing the Constitution of the PRK.” The Commis- 
sion, which was formed under Chea Sim’s chair- 
manship and included two overseas Cambodians as 
vice chairs—In Tam, a former Lon Nol general, 
and Pung Peng Cheng, Sihanouk’s former chief of 
Cabinet— was an attempt to accommodate Sihan- 
ouk’s demands for constitutional changes as the 
prerequisite for further discussions with 
Cambodia’s Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Hun Sen. 

An extraordinary session of the National Assem- 
bly convened from April 29 to May 1; it renamed 


the country the State of Cambodia, designated. 


Buddhism as the national religion, declared Cam- 
bodian foreign policy to be based on neutrality and 
nonalignment, abolished the death penalty, altered 
the national flag and guaranteed citizens the right to 
a legal defense. Follow-up sessions clarified and ex- 
panded the meaning of these amendments. 

A mid-May meeting of the Council of State ac- 


‘Phnom Penh SPK (Samleng Pracheachon Kampuchea, 
Voice of the Kampuchean People) in French, February 13, 
1989, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, East Asia Daily 
Report (hereafter cited as FBIS), 89-029, February 13, 1989, p. 
42. See also Michael Vickery’s two-part article in The ‘Nation 
(Bangkok), February 5, 1989, p. 7, and February 12, 1989, p. 
7. The National Assembly proposed the establishment of posi- 
tions for assistant counselors for strategic and economic 
research. Those counselors were to be assigned to the Council of 
Ministers. See Phnom Penh SPK in French, February 13, 
1989, in FBIS, 89-028, February 13, 1989, p. 42. 

“This account is based on information in FBIS between 
March 24 and June 15, 1989. 

’Phnom Penh Domestic Service in Cambodia, July 21, 1989, 
in FBIS, 89-141, July 25, 1989, pp. 50-51. The Assembly 
elected Mrs. Pung Peng Cheng, an overseas Cambodian, to 
membership in the Council of State and appointed her Assistant 
Minister to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Phnom 
Penh Domestic Service in Cambodia, July 21, 1989, in FBIS, 
89-141, July 25, 1989, pp. 50-51. Also see Agence France-Presse 
(Hong Kong) in English, October 24, 1989, in FBIS, 89-204, 
October 24, 1989, p. 37. 


corded the Chairman of the Council of State the 
concurrent roles of head of state, supreme com- 
mander of the armed forces and chairman of the na- 
tional defense. An early May circular by the Kam- 
puchean United Front for National Construction 
and Defense (KUFNCD) empowered the ordina- 
tion of monks in accordance with a January, 1989, 
party central committee pronouncement on the 
necessity of preserving Buddhism, subject to official 
permission and KUFNCD concurrence. In June, 
the regime pardoned 100 political and common law 
prisoners. ? 

The seventeenth session of the First National 
Assembly was convened in mid-July, and adopted a 
raft of draft bills and proposals concerning minis- 
terial restructuring, import-export taxation reform, 
and changes in civil law including marriage and 
family law, the rules governing foreign investment 
and legal procedures for criminal courts. According 
to official accounts, the Assembly members dis- 
cussed granting expanded rights to provincial 
governments and endorsed the economic reforms. 
In September and October, the regime began prep- 
arations for convening an extraordinary National 
Assembly session to discuss the timing of a national 
election. 

In 1989, the regime continued to place a pre- 
mium on the expansion of mass organizations. Key 
leaders reiterated their endorsement of a compre- 
hensive “national reconciliation, policy,” calling for 
the blending of workers, intellectuals, ethnic groups 
and clergy into organized citizen groups that would 
participate in national politics and assist the expan- 
sion of commune and- village units. At the fourth 
national conference of the KUFNCD, held in late 
January, Front Secretary Ros Chhun emphasized 
the broadening of the united front and endorsed the 
formation of a “rational structure at all levels,” an 
integration of front structures into district, 
township and grass-roots administrative bodies.3 

The regime patted itself on the back for reviving 
Buddhism, repairing pagodas, publishing and 
broadcasting sermons, breathing life into the Bud- 
dhist Association and reviving Cham religious 
practices. A research group was established under 
KUFNCD auspices to sustain such government- 
sponsored activities. In January, Prime Minister 
Hun Sen apologized for government “mistakes” 
toward religion in a speech to monks at a Kampot 
City pagoda. Several weeks after the April National 
Assembly vote that restored Buddhism as the na- 
tional religion, the government decreed that Bud- 
dhist followers could be ordained as monks. How- 
ever, pagoda schools remained in the hands of the 
Ministry of Education. The pre-1975 responsibil- 
ities for running local self-help and education pro- 
grams were not restored to the pagodas, and the 


seminary was not reopened or authorized to train. 


new monks. The modest revival took place under 
close government scrutiny.‘ 

The reforms were quick institutional fixes, pro- 
viding maneuverability to an increasingly con- 
strained system by introducing some new faces to 
Cabinet and front leadership positions, and in- 
‘crementally and selectively inviting a wider range of 
interest groups to participate in organized politics. 

The changes altered the form but not the sub- 
stance of the regime. ‘Though laced with newcomers 
and modified by slight and cosmetic alterations of 
the original Leninist blueprint, the governing sys- 
tem remained the monopoly of the Vietnamese 
wing of the Cambodian Communist movement. In 
the context of the increasingly “open” economy, that 
monopoly meant unparalleled control over lucra- 
tive projects and investments and the ability to prof- 
‘it from the influence of party and government posl- 
tions. Indeed, the regime had to contend with 
criticism that corruption has penetrated every level 
of government and that a “new class” has begun to 
emerge.° 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 

In 1989, the PRPK sustained its efforts to 
upgrade the quality of its constituent parts, to in- 
crease its membership rolls by adding more trained 
and capable secretaries and members at provincial 


and commune levels, and to develop an organiza- 


tional base in the countryside. However, party 
strength and political influence continued to vary 
directly with the distance from provincial capitals 
and large district seats, and provincial party struc- 
tures were composed of severely under-strength 
committees with weak commune-level structures 
and inadequate leadership. 

Party membership hovered between 5,000 and 
7,000 in the mid-1980’s, and increased to, between 


8,000 and 10,000 during 1986-1988. In 1989, the 


4Far Eastern Economic Review (cited as FEER), August 3, 1989, 
pp. 36-37; Bangkok Post, January 13, 1989, p. 6. 

5Frederick Z. Brown, Second Chance: The United States and In- 
dochina in the 1990s (New York: Council on Foreign Relations 
Press, 1989), pp. 76-77. 

6For details, see various reports in Joint Publication 
Research Service, Southeast Asta, January-June, 1989; and 
FBIS, January-March, 1989. See also Jacques Bekaert, “The 
Party —Still a Dominant Force,” Bangkok Post, May, 1989. 

7Phnom Penh Domestic Service in Cambodia, February 7, 
1989, in FBIS, 89-026, February 9, 1989, pp. 36-37; Phnom 
Penh SPK in English, April 1, 1989, in FBIS, 89-062, April 3, 
1989, p. 56. 

®According to the report presented to the central committee, 
provincial and municipal party committees had increased the 
size of their staffs, established control commissions, and en- 
couraged the parallel growth of mass organizations. Phnom 
Penh Domestic Service in Cambodia, April 20, 1989, in FBIS, 
89-080, April 27, 1989, pp. 43-60. 
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party claimed to have topped the 10,000-member 
mark and spoke in terms of “tens of thousands” of 
members, a calculation that probably included can- 
didates and members of the party core groups (krom 
snoul). 

The party also claimed substantial growth in pro- 
vincial organizations. During the regional con- 
gresses held throughout the first half of 1989, many 
provincial party standing committees were en- 
larged through the addition of new permanent 
members. The congresses seated clusters of provin- 
cial representatives at formal sessions under the 
chairmanship of individual Politburo members and 
focused these meetings on concrete regional issues. °® 

During the year, special party conferences and 
meetings underscored the center’s commitment to 
the systematic reform of provincial political 
organizations, the expansion of party membership, 
and the development of subprovincial structures. In 
early February, an enlarged eighth plenary meeting 
of the central committee emphasized multisectoral 
efforts to strengthen core groups and improve core 
cadres. An extraordinary central committee session 
held from March 29 to April 1 reiterated the basic 
themes of institutional development and member- 
ship expansion, and demonstrated the party’s sup- 
port for the land use and labor exchange policies 
and the policy entitling households and private 
citizens to engage in business activities.’ 

In April, the second national conference of party 
cadres proclaimed the success of the central orga- 
nization’s efforts to expand and improve subordinate 
provincial and municipal party committees. The 
conference announced the long-awaited expansion 
of the Politburo and central committee and the 
strengthening of the statutory role of the central 
committee. The conference strengthened the hands 
of Cabinet ministers within the Politburo and the 
central committee; at the same time, it injected new 
blood into a top-heavy structure. 

The party cadre conference hailed the expansion 
of the party’s leadership and troubleshooting role, 
and demonstrated the party’s strong hand in for- 
mulating and managing the new economic reforms. 
The party took a position as superintendent of the 
shifts in fundamental agriculture development and 
land use policy, and sponsored the expansion of the 
political role accorded to peasant associations in 
pressing the reforms of production. 8 

In spite of the reforms, the contours of a Polit- 
buro-dominated system remained unaltered. Deci- 
sion-making power remained in the hands of a 
closed circle. Experiments in the pluralization of 
society continued to be managed by the system of 
power brokers who were centered in the Politburo. 
Elite succession was partial and controlled. The par- 
ty offered no effective testing ground for the younger 
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alternate members; secretarial services were 
dominated by party elders. There was apparently 
no systematic effort to replace the dominant holders 
of provincial party power or to inject more than a 
token representation of technocrats into the central 
committee. The founding party oligarchs continued 
to wield power. 


A FEW GOOD MEN: THE ARMED FORCES 


In 1989, Cambodia’s armed forces, composed of 
between 50,000 and 55,000 inexperienced troops 
and largely unqualified, untested officers, con- 
tinued to focus on incremental structural and 
qualitative improvements rather than main force 
expansion. In general, Cambodian forces remained 
relatively light in armor. Several new provincial 
battalions, infantry regiments attached to provin- 
cial units and a Phnom Penh garrison division were 
established in mid-year, but were probably under- 
trained and marginally competent. Cambodian 
pilots completed MiG-21 training in Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union and returned to active duty in 
Cambodia in mid-year, concurrent with a delivery 
of a squadron of MiG-21 aircraft. 

The regime continued to place a priority on the 
rapid development of provincial and district militia 
and local self-defense forces as one of several means 
of strengthening the regime in preparation for the 
withdrawal of the remaining Vietnamese troops. By 
most counts, about 100,000 armed men belonged to 
local militia units by mid-1989. In late 1989, there 
were an estimated 10 to 20 battalions of local sol- 
diers in regular service in each province. 

The regime organized an active conscription 
campaign under the auspices of provincial-level 
troop recruitment committees in mid-year to add 


fresh but probably poorly trained troops to provin- - 


cial military unit ranks. Ancillary force expansion 
did not change the marked inability of the Cambo- 
dian Armed Forces to contend with the superior 
forces of the Khmer Rouge or the persistent efforts 
of the non-Communist resistance (NCR).9 

On September 26, Hanoi proclaimed that the 
withdrawal to Vietnamese soil of what it billed as 


°Matichon Sutsapda (Bangkok), October 8, 1989, pp. 8, 9; 
Phnom Penh Domestic Service in Cambodia, March 12, 1989, 
in FBIS, 89-047, April 13, 1989, p. 54; Quan Doi Nhan Dan 
(Hanoi), March 28, 1989, p. 2; various reports in FBIS in May 
and June, 1989. 

10 Washington Post, November 30, 1989, pp. A37, A46. 

''The Sihanouk National Army claimed a troop strength of 
about 18,000, a substantial increase over the level claimed for 
1988. It continued to focus on political activity in Cambodia’s in- 
terior, but also engaged Vietnamese forces and attacked Viet- 
namese installations. Its operations consisted of shallow, small- 
scale penetrations in northwestern Cambodia. In October and 
November, however, it was the KPNLF that was able to send 
Cambodian troops scurrying in the vicinity of Poipet, and in late 
November seize control of Svay Chek. 


the last 26,000 Vietnamese troops fulfilled the 
pledge it had made in the April 5 joint Indochinese 
statement. In the absence of an external mechanism 
for verifying Vietnam’s claims, concerned countries 
were not prepared to accord credibility to Hanoi’s 
announced withdrawal, largely because of the pos- 
sibility that Hanoi had maintained assets, including 
advisers, in Cambodia. However, with the Septem- 
ber withdrawal of its 26,000 troops, Vietnam has 
apparently removed the last of its organized com- 
bat-capable military units, eliminating Vietnam’s 
ability to alter the strategic and tactical balance of 
on-the-ground forces in Cambodia. The advisory 
assets and any forces that may have remained 
behind clandestinely would at best permit a con- 
tinued Vietnamese relationship with (or influence 
over) specific Cambodian forces or parts of the high 
command, but could not serve as a means of stiffen- 
ing the Cambodian forces. 

In January, the military instituted ranks and 
grades, promoted the highest ranking members of 
the military and, late in the year, commissioned 
senior and junior officers after the completion of 
traming. In late October, the party secretariat an- 
nounced that the Kampuchean People’s Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces would be renamed the Cam- 
bodian People’s Armed Forces. !9 


THE KHMER ROUGE FACTION 


In 1989, the Khmer Rouge remained the best 
equipped, most capably organized and led and the 
most efficient fighting force of all the Cambodian 
contestants. The Khmer Rouge outclassed the 
other resistance factions in command and control 
and in the execution of tactical and strategic ac- 
tions.!1 The estimated strength of its forces in 1989 
ranged from 25,000 to 30,000 troops and porters. 
The organization was able to replace its losses but 
was not capable of overall force expansion. China 
continued to supply the Khmer Rouge with basic 
infantry weapons, rocket-propelled grenades and 
mortars in excess of its needs. The Khmer Rouge 
sustained its emphasis on political action in the in- 
terior and it avoided large-scale attacks on Viet- 
namese and Cambodian forces. 

The Khmer Rouge’s organizational chart and the 
composition of the political high command re- 
mained shrouded in secrecy. In 1989, Khieu Sam- 
phan continued to function as the “party head” in 
close consultation with the Khmer Rouge’s shad- 
owy political high command. Ieng Sary, one of 
former Prime Minister Pol Pot’s longest and closest 

(Continued on page 135) 
———— ee 
Lewis M. Stern was assigned to the United States 
Embassy in Bangkok, Thailand, during 1984- 
1986. 
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. . In the short term, however, Mahathir’s recovery from surgery has been accom- 


panied by a political recovery from serious challenges to his authority.” 
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s Malaysia gears up for another general 
A ein the years since the last nationwide 

election in 1986 can be characterized as po- 
litically troublesome and contentious, although 
politics has been moderated and influenced signif- 
icantly by unexpectedly strong economic recovery 
and growth. Throughout these years, Prime Minis- 
ter Datuk Seri Mahathir Mohamad has proved 
himself an adroit ruler and an astute in-fighter who 
has successfully fended off all challenges by fellow 
Malay contenders; in the process he has consider- 
ably strengthened executive power. 

Trouble was already brewing before the August, 
1986, general election. The government had been 
rocked by a series of major scandals and allegations 
of corruption; Deputy Prime Minister Dato Musa 
Hitam had resigned his post because of disagree- 
ments over the policies and methods of the Prime 
Minister; and the country was feeling the effects ofa 
year-long economic recession. Further, the Malay- 
sian Chinese Association (MCA), a component 
party of the ruling Barisan Nasional (BN) coalition, 
was in disarray after a bitter contest for the presi- 
dency of the party that saw the victor implicated 
almost immediately in a major stock market scan- 
dal. He was later convicted and jailed. 

Despite some predictions that the Barisan would 
suffer a serious setback that would put pressure on 
Mahathir’s leadership, the government decided to 
chance a summer election. The results confirmed 
his judgment and strengthened his hand. The BN 
won 148 out of 177 parliamentary seats and took 
control of all state governments. The United Malay 
National Organization (UMNO), the dominant 
party in the ruling coalition, won 83 of the 84 parlia- 
mentary seats. The rural Malay vote—UMNO’s 
strength— remained stable, and was unmoved by 
allegations of government corruption and author- 
itarian behavior. 

The election results did little, however, to reduce 
the rift between Mahathir’s opponents and sup- 
porters within UMNO. In April, 1987, the trien- 
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nial UMNO party elections—often called Malay- 
sia’s “real” elections because they determine the top 
party and government leadership — were held. Tra- 
ditionally, the top post is not contested (at least by a 
serious candidate), since UMNO has always 
operated in the style of patronage from the top and 
deferential clients below. However, in 1987, Ma- 
hathir was seriously challenged for the presidency 
by ‘Trade and Industry Minister Tengku Razaleigh 
Hamzah, in league with Mahathir’s former rival, 
Dato Musa, who contested the deputy presidency 
against Deputy Prime Minister Encik Ghafar 
Baba. It was an expensive and dirty campaign to 
win (or buy) the votes of the UMNO delegates. The 
results gave Mahathir a 43-vote victory (761-718) 
and Ghafar Baba had a similarly close win. 

Contrary to traditional Malay approaches to 
conflict resolution, no reconciliation followed. In- 
stead, the losers complained of voting irregularities 
and initiated court action to declare the election 
results invalid; two Cabinet ministers resigned; and 
Mahathir fired three more ministers and four depu- 
ty ministers. The purge of opponents continued 
throughout UMNO at state, district and branch 
levels. The unprecedented punishment of losers 
and the subsequent court action solidified the divi- 
sion within UMNO. 

In an ethnically divided state like Malaysia, 
where conflict is managed by a process of ethnic ac- 
commodation through a ruling coalition of ethnic 
political parties, a rift in the ranks of the dominant 
coalition partner can have a damaging spillover. In 
this case, it weakened the willingness of UMNO’s 
beleaguered leaders to compromise with the 
demands of the other ethnic groups, because com- 
promise would be unpopular with many Malays 
regardless of the issue involved. Consequently, 
Mahathir, “stung by unprecedented challenges and 
mounting criticism of abuse of executive power and 
the performance of the government,” reacted sharp- 
ly and decisively to preserve his leadership and his 
role as defender of the interests of the Malays when 
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faced with non-Malay demands. ! 

In October, 1987, Mahathir responded to esca- 
lating ethnic tensions resulting from Chinese pro- 
tests over a government ruling affecting the ad- 
ministration of Chinese primary schools, a highly 
inflammatory and reactive UMNO Youth rally to 
condemn the Chinese protests and perceived insults 
to the Malays, and a planned massive UMNO rally 
to show support for Mahathir and demonstrate 
UMNO unity. The Prime Minister ordered more 
than 100 preemptive arrests of critics and op- 
ponents under the Internal Security Act (ISA) as 
threats to national security; he closed three newspa- 
pers and banned public meetings and rallies. 

The focal point of political tension, however, was 
the intra-UMNO conflict and the case brought 
before the courts by Mahathir’s opponents seeking 
new UMNO party elections. In February, 1988, a 
High Court judge stunned the country with an oral 
decision that said that since illegal branches had 


participated in the UMNO elections, UMNO itself 


was an illegal organization. In accordance with the 
law a scramble then followed to register a new party 
with “UMNO?” in its name. Mahathir, who had 
some advantages (specifically, the Registrar of 
Societies works for him in the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs), triumphed again by successfully registering 
UMNO Baru (New UMNO; the “new” then being 
carefully dropped). One of Mahathir’s first state- 
ments about the new party was that he did not in- 
tend to allow his opponents to join. 

However, two outstanding issues remained. First 
was the question of who would get hold of the “old” 
UMNO ’ss vast assets. The second was a court ap- 
peal to legalize the old UMNO, since the High 
Court Judge’s written decision seemed to highlight 
the need for new elections and downplay the signif- 
icance of the technical illegality of UMNO. If the 
old UMNO were legalized, Mahathir might find 


himself heading a splinter party without any assets. ` 


Consequently, the impending court decision was 
crucial. The situation could not have been to 
Mahathir’s liking, since he distrusted and disliked 
the courts. Throughout 1986 and 1987, the Prime 


‘Diane K. Mauzy, “Malaysia in 1987: Decline of ‘The 
Malay Way,’ ” Asian Survey (cited as AS), vol. 28, no. 2 
(February, 1988), p. 214. 

*See The Times (London), October 16, 1989, for a discussion 
, by Bernard Levin of Mahathir’s attack on the judiciary. 

3See Aliran, vol. 9, no. 8 (1989), pp. 2-6; Far Eastem Economic 
Review (FEER), May 25, 1989, pp. 22-23; August 17, 1989, p. 
23. The Teluk Pasu state constituency that PAS won is heavily 
Malay-populated (virtually 100 percent). In the earlier victory 
by independent Datuk Shahrir Samad in Johor Baru, an evenly 
mixed Malay and non-Malay constituency, Datuk Shahrir re- 
ceived a substantial non-Malay vote. This was at least partly 
because of his personal popularity, but nevertheless it stands as 
an exception to the normally cautious and prudent non-Malay 
voting pattern. 


Minister had accused the courts of trying to usurp 
power and run the country, because they had made 
decisions that he interpreted as infringing on ex- 
ecutive power. With the political stakes high, the 
Prime Minister began taking steps to reduce the 
power and independence of the courts, specifically 
to exclude their supervisory powers to review or 
reverse executive decisions and to strip them of the 
power of judicial review. Further, the powers of the 
attorney general were increased to allow him to 
decide which courts would hear cases with what 
judges. 

In May, 1988, Tun Salleh Abas, the Lord Presi- 
dent (the highest judicial figure in the land), set a 
June date for hearing the UMNO appeal in the Su- 
preme Court, and ordered the appeal heard by a 
full bench (all nine judges), thus nullifying the 
government's ability to manipulate assignments. 
However, in late May, the Lord President was sus- 
pended for “gross misbehavior and misconduct” (for 
a letter he had sent to the King that breached pro- 
tocol), and a tribunal to hear grounds for his 
dismissal was ordered. When the tribunal, headed 
by the Deputy Lord President and the man most 
likely to succeed Tun Salleh, completed its work in 
July, the Supreme Court met in special session and 
handed down a restraining order on the tribunal. 
Four days later, the five Supreme Court judges in- 
volved were also suspended. With six of the original 
nine judges thus out of action, Mahathir was able to 
fill the vacancies with his own choices. In August, 
Tun Salleh was dismissed and the UMNO appeal 
was rejected. ? 

Between August, 1988, and August, 1989, a.se- 
ries of by-elections were held, all of which were 
viewed as a test of Mahathir’s popularity. The first 
test case, forced by the resignation of the incumbent 
parliamentarian who then contested the by-election 
as an independent, gave the Prime Ministers op- 
ponents a victory. However, the BN won five of the 
next six by-elections, losing only one state seat in 
Trengganu to Parti Islam Se-Malaysia (PAS), with 
the cooperation of former UMNO members. The 
Barisan was aided in these campaigns by the ongo- 
ing economic recovery, its greater financial 
resources and its control over the mass media. In- 
terestingly, voting patterns revealed that the 
Malays remained split. The winning margin was 
provided by the non-Malays, who were voting 
pragmatically for political stability and hence for 
the Barisan (since they had suffered in the past after 
stirring up the volatile waters of Malay politics, this 
behavior was not unreasonable).3 


ACCOMMODATION OR MANEUVERING? 


By late 1988, Mahathir apparently felt sufficient- 
ly in control to change his strategy to one of accom- 


modation with the ousted groups. With a general 
election and the election of a new King on the hori- 
zon, this was a shrewd political move, especially 
since the concessions did nothing to weaken his con- 
trol of the party.* Almost immediately, the move 
sowed discord among his opponents (having been 
designed to woo Dato Musa and isolate Tengku 
Razaleigh). Further, it appeased many Malays, 
uneasy with Mahathir’s authoritarian stance, which 
was contrary to the “Malay way” of managing con- 
flict. Mahathir’s call for “Malay unity” now seemed 
legitimate. 

The “Johor Unity Formula,” accepted by 
UMNO Baru in January, 1989, called for opening 
its membership to all Malays and for accepting of- 
ficials elected in 1987 before deregistration. Two 
conditions — the restoration of the 1987 branch and 
divisional leadership and the. old party constitu- 
tlon—were watered down to an agreement that 
steps would be taken to enact them. These would 
have weakened Mahathir’ position, and the only 
steps taken, later that year, rejected these condi- 
tions. 

On January 18, 1989, Mahathir suffered.a se- 
rious heart attack, and six days later he underwent a 
successful coronary by-pass operation. This ap- 
pears to have been a catalyst in the decision of Dato 
Musa to “return to the fold” by joming UMNO 
Baru, which he did on January 31, 1989 (he was 
later named as Malaysia’s special envoy to the 
United Nations). If Mahathir’s heart attack, from 
which he appears to have made an excellent recov- 
ery, moved a hesitant Dato Musa and isolated a 
recalcitrant Tengku Razaleigh, it likewise inten- 
sified succession anxieties and thereby exacerbated 
factional struggles among contending elites mside 
UMNO Baru. 

Tengku Razaleigh and his followers, grouped as 
Semangat ’46 (the Spirit of 46 — the birthdate of 
UMNO), rejected UMNO Baru overtures. 
Thwarted and outmaneuvered at every turn, 
Tengku Razaleigh changed his strategy and formed 
an electoral opposition coalition to challenge the 
BN, and especially Mahathir, at the polls. 


#On March 2, 1989, the Council of Rulers heeded tradition 
and elected the Sultan of Perak, Azlan Muhibuddin Shah, as 
the next Agung (King). He was installed on April 26. The new 
Agung was formerly the Lord President of the Supreme Court 
and was thought to be critical of Mahathir’s treatment of the 
judiciary and the trend towards consolidating executive power. 
Consequently, public expectations were inflated, unrealistical- 
ly, that the Agung would be able to check the drift away from 
democracy. See FEER, January 26, 1989, pp. 20-26, March 
16, 1989, p. 11; Adtran, vol. 9, no. 2 (1989), pp. 2-3, 38. 

5On Semangat 46, APU and the wider opposition coalition, 
see Astaweek, October 27, 1989, p. 28. 

6For one thing, Mahathir is trying to avoid any complications 
in Sarawak and Sabah, despite his alleged personality conflicts 
with the chief ministers of both these Borneo Malaysian states. 
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Semangat ’46, which was officially registered as a 
political party on May 5, 1989, joined in an alliance 
with PAS and Berjasa and Hamin, two small 
Kelantan-centered parties that defected from the 
BN; Semangat ’46 then made an arrangement to 
cooperate with the Partai Sosialis Rakyat Malaysia 
(PSRM), a small Malay Socialist party, and the 
major opposition party among the non-Malays, the 
Democratic Action party (DAP). The alliance, 
known as Angkatan Perpaduan Umnah (APU) is 
awaiting approval from the Registrar of Societies. 
The intention of the APU is to present itself as an 
alternative government; a more specific goal is to 
win about half the rural and semi-rural Malay seats 
away from UMNO (while the DAP would at least 
hold its own in the non-Malay seats). 

Since before independence, a coalition of moder- 
ate ethnic parties— the Alliance, and its successor, 
the BN — has occupied the political center and dom- 
inated the political process, while ethnic outbid- 
ders, like PAS and, since 1965, the DAP, have 
chipped away at the political and ethnic fringes. 
The class-based Socialist Front, a previous attempt 
at an alternative coalition, fell apart over ethnic 
disagreements. Likewise, attempts of former 
UMNO elites to sustain a party to rival UMNO 
have collapsed in failure. With the APU, the Sem- 
angat ’46 core group of Malay moderates is at- 
tempting to provide the glue that will hold together 
a disparate coalition of three basically Islamic par- 
ties, a Malay Socialist party and a non-Malay party 
dedicated to opposing Malay special privileges and 
the creation of an Islamic state. 

At the inaugural congress of Semangat’46 in Oc- 
tober, 1989, party president Tengku Razaleigh and 
deputy president Datuk Rais Yatim successfully 
walked the tightrope to keep the pact intact, with a 
compromise position on the role of Islam and witha 
dual Malay and non-Malay election strategy.° 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION 


The opposition coalition has virtually no chance 
of winning power away from the Barisan in the next 
election. It has already stirred non-Muslim fears of 
PAS, adding to the prevailing widespread Malay 
dislike of the DAP, and thus partly negating the ad- 


- vantages of cooperation. However, there is no 


doubt that the APU constitutes a serious challenge 
to UMNO in the four northern states, the Malay 
heartland. It could win control of one, or possibly 
two, state governments and reduce UMNO’s par- 
liamentary wins, thus casting doubt on Mahathir's 
leadership. 

It is possibly with this in mind that in November, 
1989, Mahathir initiated new conciliatory gestures 
(for Malay unity; conversely, to undermine the 
APU). First, through the mediation of UMNO 
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Youth, Mahathir arranged a meeting with his long- 
time critic and béte noire, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
the couniry’s first Prime Minister, foremost elder 
statesman and adviser to Semangat 46. Mahathir 
traveled to the Tunku’s home in Penang and was 
suitably deferential. Subsequently, Mahathir 
agreed to hold talks with Tengku Razaleigh (ap- 
parently at the Tunku’s request), and the Tunku ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend the UMNO Baru 
general assembly in late November. Although the 
Tunku said later that “I will remain a member of 
Semangat ’46 to the end of my days,” there is no 
doubt that the public show of personal reconcilia- 
tion with the Tunku enabled Mahathir to pull off 
yet another political victory.’ 

It seems unlikely that the scheduled talks be- 
tween Mahathir and Tengku Razaleigh will result 
in any reconciliation, since these proud leaders per- 
sonally dislike each other. Yet Malay politics is 
sometimes full of surprises. An important consid- 
eration will be the secret polls being carried out by 
UMNO to gauge the electoral impact of the APU. 
If the polling reveals that the APU will have only a 
small impact in terms of seats won, Mahathir is 
unlikely to offer anything that Tengku Razaleigh 
could easily accept. On the other hand, Mahathir 
might be interested in luring Tengku Razaleigh 
-back if he could do so cheaply enough (in terms of 
political costs), since he would be applauded for 
restoring Malay unity, and he is comfortable when 
handling contending factional subordinates. 

If there is an electoral showdown, as seems likely, 
Malay political history, the economy and the “play- 
safe” non-Malay voting attitude are all on Maha- 
thir’s side. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Malaysia has progressed far beyond the point 
where the health of the economy can be determined 
from the price of rubber and maybe tin. Timber, oil 
and palm oil have become major exports, as has 
manufacturing. To be sure, all these are subject to 
fluctuations in demand, but at least the risks have 
been spread, Malaysia’s recovery from the recession 
of 1985-1986 continued in 1989, although some 
reminders of bad times remained in the form of res- 
cue operations for failed banks, cooperatives and so 
on. However, 1989’s gross domestic product (GDP) 
growth rate was estimated at about 8 percent, less 
than the 1988 figure of 8.7 percent. Estimates for 
1990 are slightly lower.® 

Some global influences are beyond Malaysia’s 


7See Straits Times (Weekly Overseas Edition) (ST), Novem- 
ber 25, 1989, p. 10; FEER, November 30, 1989, pp. 10-11. 

SFEER, November 30, 1989, p. 96. 

9Aliran, vol. 8, no. 7 (1988), pp. 28-30; Astaweek, November 
17, 1989, p. 60. 


control, notably the trend toward lower commodity 
prices. In November, 1989, compared with a year 
earlier, rubber and palm oil prices, both vital for 
Malaysia, had dropped, although the country bene- 
fited substantially from rising oil prices. The tin 
price was only slightly higher. Malaysia can exert 
some influence on other factors, although the effects 
are hard to quantify. It can strive to improve eco- 
nomic performance through political stability and 
by intelligent decisions on the New Economic 
Policy (NEP). It can also continue to offer incen- 
tives to foreign investors; these were important in 
extricating it from the recession (the 1988 increase 
in foreign investment was three times the 1987 in- 
crease). It has allowed the ringgit (M$) to depre- 
ciate; from its lowest point of M$2.70:U.S.$1 in 
November, 1988, it recovered to M$2.62 a year 
later. Construction is also being stepped up to com- 
plete government projects by 1990, the last year of 
the fifth Malaysian plan. 

Some other recent features of the economic scene 
are not so well-known. Increases in manufacturing 
output, stimulated largely by investment from 
abroad, have constructed a much broader-based 
economy. By 1988, manufacturing constituted 24 
percent of the GDP — having risen by 15.3 percent 
from 1987 — exceeding agriculture’s share of 21 per- 
cent. Manufacturing now makes up about half of to- 
tal exports, while primary commodities (excluding oul) 
comprise only about 20 percent. A decade or so ago, 
the figures were 20 percent and 60 percent, respec- 
tively. Growth in manufacturing is expected to 
reach about 13 percent in 1989. Minister of ‘Trade 
and Industry Datin Padukah Rafidah Aziz had 
predicted that manufacturing will be 34 percent of 
GDP by 1995. The target for 1995 had already been 
reached in 1988. Some observers have been skep- 
tical about the future of exports of electronics com- 
ponents, which now comprise 15 percent of ex- 
ports, and textiles. But in spite of Malaysia’s 
vulnerability to competitors with the right mix of 
the necessary skills and appropriately low wages, it 
has managed to find profitable “niches” in switching 
to higher-valued-added products.° 

There have also been significant changes in the 
origin of investment and the destination of exports. 
Japan is still the leading investor (M$2 billion in the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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“Forces in Vietnam—the young and the intellectuals—are pressing for radical 


change. . 
Vietnam into chaos.” 


. . But countervailing forces are also at work. They fear that change . . 


. will lead 


Change and Continuity in Vietnam | 


By Douc Las PIKE 
Director, Indochina Studies Program, University of California, Berkeley 


HE winds of change that have buffeted the 

k ' Soviet Union and East Europe—this “re- 

treat from communism,” if that is what it 
is— have yet to reach Vietnam’s shores as more than 
a brisk indeterminate breeze. “The future,” as Com- 
munist party chief Nguyen Van Linh is wont to say, 
“the future, comrades, lies ahead.”! 

For three years, since the party’s sixth plenum in 
1986, Linh has sought to mobilize the forces of 
change against the entrenched forces of continuity. 
The battle — between the reformers and the neocon- 
servatives, as they are labeled by outsiders — has 
scarcely been joined. The struggle to date has been 
marked by swings of momentary success and 
momentary setbacks. In the longer run, it seems 
probable that Vietnam will also be swept by gale 
force winds of change. The question is when. 

Hanoi watchers around the world monitoring 
this struggle for change are not in agreement with 
regard either to its exact course or to its pace. They 
agree that Vietnam is beset by a plethora of prob- 
lems — economic (above all), social, administrative, 
diplomatic and psychological. These problems des- 
perately require solutions. But despite several years 
of an energetic and often innovative reform effort, 
they stubbornly persist. 

This is also the judgment of the ruling Hanoi 
Politburo. Indeed, no one in Vietnam today would 
endorse the status quo and argue that the way it has 
been for the past 15 years is the way it should be for 
the next 15 years. Nor is there serious dispute over 
precisely which individual programs are required. 
Such argument raged earlier and was very ideolog- 
ical in nature; but by tacit agreement it has been set 
aside. Virtually none of the reform experimentation 
in the past several years proved successful. The net 
effect was to reduce the level of dogmatism in both 
camps and persuade everyone to join in a common 
search for a practical solution. 

The central quarrel over change today is not 
about the fact of change or its need, but over the in- 


This article draws from source materials found in the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) Indochina Archive. The author 
consulted Unit Six, Section 1, “General Data,” containing 
about 40,000 pages of documentation. 
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herent dangers implicit in change. Can Vietnam 
risk the unintended effects that follow in the wake of 
deliberately induced change? Horrible examples of 
change gone wrong, in the Politburo’s opinion, can 
be found from Tiananmen Square in Beijing to the 
Berlin Wall. 

In the waning months of 1989, Hanoi leaders suf- 
fered what might be called an anxiety attack over 
what was happening around them in Vietnam and 
throughout the Leninist world. The great system of 
socialism, to which they had been so loyal for so 
long, suddenly began to come apart at the seams. 
For them, it was a puzzling phenomenon, this “his- 
torical irony” of a highly effective governing system 
in the act of self-destruction. Further anxiety was 
added by the fear that these events would exert pro- 
found’ and unwanted influence in Vietnam, par- 
ticularly on the young. 

The leadership reacted firmly by signaling that 
the rest of the Socialist world might be foolishly 
dismantling its ruling system built on the Com- 
munist party monopoly of political power, but that 
this was not going to happen in Vietnam. With the 
restive Vietnamese students, the leadership took a 
carrot-stick approach. The official press, including 
the army newspaper, aired various student griev- 
ances. Officials met with student leaders and prom- 
ised to redress their complaints, mostly having to do 
with poor housing, bad cafeteria food and general 
student poverty. At the same time, they warned the 
students against endorsing “pluralism,” the catchall 
code word used to mean any sort of political change 
that requires abandoning the idea of a party-led dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

Abroad, there were “open letters to our misguid- 
ed comrades in Warsaw” and a sense of satisfaction 
by the Hanoi press with the “restoration of disci- 
pline” in Beijing in June, 1989. The influx of foreign 
academics and other potential troublemakers to 
Vietnam was curtailed—visas denied, visits post- 
poned, requests for academic exchanges going 
unanswered. As far as can be determined there has 
been no cutback in authorized travel abroad by 
Vietnamese academics and others. Nor has there 
been a visible diminution of interest in encouraging 
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foreign economic investment and assistance. The 
conservatives fear that foreign money will con- 
taminate the Vietnamese political system, but the 
reformers have been able to hold the line in this 
regard. 

This serious trouble in the Politburo, manifesting 
itself as internal disarray, is made more complex 
because it is taking place in the midst of a genera- 
tional transfer of political power, with old leaders 
leaving and younger ones replacing them. Much of 
the trouble, certainly the disarray, stems from con- 
tradictory attitudes among Politburo members 
about continuity and change within the society and 
over the proper degree of risk to be taken in the 
name of reform. There are also sharp differences 
over the proper model, or general design, for eco- 
nomic development and over the best strategy to ac- 
complish the task. To some extent this is a doctrinal 
or ideological quarrel. 

More fundamentally, however, leadership disar- 
ray is traceable to the fact that the Politburo is un- 
equal to the challenge it faces. For decades it was a 
highly effective ruling group, one that hardly ever 
made a serious mistake. It provided exactly the kind 
of leadership needed in a long war against a for- 
midable foe — first the French, then the Americans. 
But it governed on a wartime principle: the proper 
way to solve a problem is through sustained and 
prolonged application of maximum force, the so- 
called protracted struggle notion. This is indeed the 
way to win wars. But such leadership becomes a 
major impediment in peacetime when it faces prob- 
lems like economic development that are not solved 
by such brute force treatment. 

There is also endemic weakness. Members of the 
Politburo are old (average age 73), in effect making 
Vietnam a gerontocracy. The top leadership is 
poorly educated. None of the Politburo members 
has the equivalent of a college degree, and only two 
or three have the equivalent of a high school educa- 
tion. The Politburo is incapable of dealing with the 
kind of economic problems that beset modern or 
semi-modern societies. Worse, it will not trust 
others to take over as economic leaders. 

The difficulties posed by Hanoi’s failed leader- 
ship—and its inability to arrive at workable state 
policies and programs — are further exacerbated by 
the style of politics practiced at the Politburo level, a 
collective leadership system rooted in Chinese- 
styled factionalism. 

The political faction in Hanoi can be described as 
a political combine centered on a single Politburo 


*For detailed discussion of the Politburo factions, as well as 
the issues in contention among them, see the author's chapter, 
“Origins of Leadership Change in the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam,” in Raymond Taras, ed., Leadership Change in Com- 
munist States (Boston: Unwin Hyman Publishers, 1989). 


member; it is more than a political clique but not a 
political movement or party. Factions are neither 
neat nor easily discerned. There are subfactions, 
factions within factions and pseudo-factions or 
stalking horses. Overlapping interests create tem- 
porary alliances among factions. Crossovers are 
common, as are trade-offs (you support my issue, 
Pll support yours), made possible because issues 
have various saliencies to various factions and 
because often there are no sharp lines of demarca- 
tion between issues. 

The present Politburo can be divided into four 
major factions, commonly labeled by outsiders 
thus: 

© Reformers: Nguyen Van Linh, Vo Van Kiet and 
Mai Chi Tho; | 

° Neoconservatives: Do Muoi, Vo Chi Cong and 
Nguyen Duc Tam; 

© Military (sometimes termed “modernizers”): 
Generals Le Duc Anh, Doan Khue and Dong Sy 
Nguyen; 

o Bureaucrats (sometimes termed “economists” or 
Jonctronnarres): Nguyen Co Thach, Tran Xuan 
Bach, Dao Duy Tung and Nguyen Thanh Binh.? 

Political competition within this factional struc- 
ture is not the naked politics of entourage found in 
non-Leninist Southeast Asian societies, but is 
clothed in doctrine. It concerns political infighting 
in the name of specific issues, not personality. 


THE MAJOR ISSUES 


‘There are seven major issues and they represent 
the stuff of day-to-day political infighting at the Po- 
litburo level. The transcendental issue, of course, is 
the question of continuity and change, pitting the 
reformers (allied with the bureaucrats) against the 
neoconservatives (allied with the military). A sec- 
ond issue has to do with the “quality of socialist life” 
and is essentially ideological, having to do with 
material incentives versus moral exhortation 
(reformers and bureaucrats versus neoconser-’ 
vatives and military). Then there are three econom- 
ic issues — the allocation of resources to various sec- 
tors of the society; the extent of centralized planning 
versus the decentralization of the economy; and 
foreign economic assistance policies with various 
shifting alliances among the four factions. Finally, 
there is foreign policy, involving Vietnam’s national 
security, like the issue of Cambodia, how to deal 
with China, and the degree of dependence on the 
Soviet Union—which pits reformers and bureau- 
crats against neoconservatives and the military. 

The labels describing these factions tend to mis- 
lead. All 13 Politburo members are “reformers” in 
the sense that all advocate change. All are “conser- 
vative” in being cautious about taking risks. All are 
“military” in that they assign national security a top 


priority. And each is a bureaucrat, in that each has 
a constituency that he controls but that also dictates 
the policy positions he takes. 

In general, the driving force of the reformer is the 
perceived imperative need for immediate change; 
of the neoconservative, the fear that rapid change 
will inadvertently introduce deleterious change; of 
the bureaucrat (or “economist”), the desire to factor 
more science, technology and rationality into the 
changes being made; of the military, Vietnam’s 
geopolitical needs, its national security require- 
ments and the vested interests of the armed forces. 

The Politburo’s reaction to its time of troubles has 
been to retreat to the bunker. Top leadership be- 
havior through the years has consistently followed 
the rule: when the going gets tough, the tough 
hunker down. Given the collective leadership sys- 
tem and the nature of political factionalism, it 1s in- 
evitable that policy decisions should swing back and 
forth. Since 1986, the reformers have clearly been 
in the ascendancy. Policies have moved steadily 
toward openness, renovation and compromise. 
Disengagement from Cambodia was seen by the 
neoconservatives as the last straw in forthcoming 
gestures — which they felt brought Vietnam no visi- 
ble benefit, not even expressions of gratitude. So 
they became intransigent. Policy tilted toward less 
risk-taking, more orthodox’ responses to ongoing 
problems. For decades this zig-zag in policy- 
making has been at work in Hanoi. If the past is any 
guide, this zig is a temporary phenomenon and 
eventually the zig will again become a zag. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


After the end of the war, Vietnam witnessed the 
launching ofa series of what were billed as full-scale 
economic rectification campaigns—in December, 
1976, at the fourth party congress; in September, 
1979, with the promulgation of the famed sixth 
plenum (fourth congress) resolution; and most 
recently in December, 1986, with the reform plan 
introduced by party chief Nguyen Van Linh. In 
each case, the aim was to get the economic machine 
in gear and going, not to launch full-scale economic 
development. Concentration was focused on in- 
creasing production, especially in agriculture, and 
on pressing domestic trade and fiscal problems. 
Specific programs tried to increase plant investment 
and capital accumulation; to install a differential 
wage-salary scale based on individual worker out- 
put and productivity; to check inflation; and sys- 
tematically to attract foreign aid, investment and 
joint, economic ventures. These programs were 
“band-aid”-type economic remedial measures, nec- 

Fight Conclusions,” published by Nhan Dan and Radio 


Hanoi, December 8, 1988. See Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, East Asta Daily Report, no. 33-237, December 9, 1988. 
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essary but not addressing fundamental needs. A 
comprehensive economic development strategy was 
also lacking. 

Vietnam’s central problem remains poverty. 
With a per capita income estimated between $200 
and $300 in 1988, it is one of the world’s poorest 
countries, ranking 151st in the economist’s “poverty 
index” of the world’s 156 countries. ‘The economy is 
permanently mobilized for war that it can ill afford, 
with perhaps half its national budget allocated to 
the military. It is, in effect, on the socialist world 
dole with an unhealthy dependence on 
Soviet-CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance) economic aid institutions. Vietnam has 
virtually no hard currency reserves and suffers one 
of the world’s worst trade deficits. 

Vietnam’s efforts to reform its economy both 
resemble and differ from what we are witnessing in 
other Leninist societies. Outsiders tend to find more 
parallels here than actually exist. Perhaps the chief 
difference is that in Vietnam economics does not 
have the same commanding role as it has in other 
societies: Leninist and non-Leninist alike. By all 
logic, Hanoi leaders should be eager to make vir- 
tually any sacrifice in the name of economic im- 
provement. But while they proclaim as an opera- 
tional slogan that “economics is in command,” the 
fact is that other interests consistently get higher 
priority. The reason is traceable to historical and 
cultural influences that have made Vietnam a Spar- 
tan society of tough, patient, self-disciplined, long- 
suffering people. The Vietnamese accept as a mat- 
ter of historical necessity the fact that economic in- 
fluence must be minimal when national security is 
at stake. 

Where, then, does Vietnam’s economic reform 
effort stand today, in the opinion of the ruling Polit- 
buro? A recent authoritative statement, the product 
of what could be called a Politburo brain-storming 
session, makes this assessment:° 

1. Vietnamese society’s ultimate goal remains 
“advancing to socialism”; “all widespread and dis- 
torted notions” to the contrary must be rectified. 
Science and technology may be borrowed from cap- 
italist countries, but not institutions or ideas that 
run counter to Marxism-Leninism. This ideolog- 
ical reaffirmation in effect fixes the limits of reform. 

2. Results to date to reform and overhaul the 
economy have been mixed—there has been fair 
progress in agriculture, in decentralizing economic 
planning and in various motivational and mobiliza- 
tional campaigns. There has been less success in 
raising productivity levels and in accumulating 
capital. The effort to revitalize the Vietnamese 
Communist party remains “rife with numerous dif- 
ficulties.” The most serious failure has been the par- 
ty’s effort to persuade the general public that 
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Marxism-Leninism has the solutions for Vietnam’s 
various problems. 

3. The campaign against “negativism” (the catch- 
all term for what is wrong with the society) “has ob- 
viously not met expectations” and must be pursued 
more vigorously. Essentially, the anti-negativism 
campaign is seen as the task of the communications 
media, which are to expose and denounce “typical 
cases of negativism, like degenerate and deviate 
cadres, unhealthy lifestyles, the practices of 
hooligans, thugs and dishonest merchants and ob- 
solete mechanisms of management.” 

4. Vietnam still needs a reform field theory, that 
is, a party-supplied comprehensive concept for or- 
ganizing and administering the required change. It 
must be a plausible, attractive ideological construct 
that will also work. This is not a call for new dogma 
nor even an intellectual explanation as much as a 
call for a generalized procedure to mobilize and 
motivate party members and to energize the 
general public by making better use of the mass 
social organizations, agitprop cadre corps, the 
khem-thao (criticism/self-criticism) mechanism, the 
mass media and the educational and cultural in- 
stitutions. 

5. While the party leads and guides, responsibili- 
ty for reform is not the party’s alone. Responsibility 
as well as authority must be more broadly assigned. 


This statement’ is apparently directed at the Na-. 


tional Assembly; there is an effort to grant the 
Assembly greater authority if it will assume greater 
responsibility in “meeting the need for a democratic 
` atmosphere in the search to meet the people’s 
legitimate demands.” Also stressed is the impor- 
tance of officials “listening to the opinions of upright 
people in settling problems at the grassroots level in 
fair, reasonable, orderly and law-abiding ways.” 
Point Five makes a direct appeal to Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals, artists and other creative influentials to 
support renovation and offers as an incentive 
greater artistic freedom or, at least, a reduction of 
coercive state and party controls. Artists are told to 
limit their criticism through “self-imposed 
discipline.” One senses here a note of hesitancy, an 
uncertainty in the Politburo as to how far the people 
can be trusted in assuming authority over and re- 
sponsibility for their own lives. 

6. Unlike the example of East Europe, the party 
must remain central in Vietnam. To the extent that 
it has lost its commanding position, it must reclaim 
it. This requires ruthlessly weeding out incompe- 
tent and corrupt cadres; more extensive training 
and retraining of party cadres, more agitprop work 
and a renewed search for a more persuasive or- 
thodox Marxist explanation of the reform process. 

7. The mass media is to be enlarged, improved 
and energized. More money will be spent on pub- 


lishing, on agitprop work and on education. The 
next five year plan will have a special fund for the 
development of the press/information, sector. 
Salaries of writers, reporters, editors, lecturers and 
artists will be increased. 

8. Finally, a special committee is established to. 
deal with all this, is to report to the Communist 
party of Vietnam (CPV) Central Committee 
Secretariat and is charged with monitoring the prog- 
ress in renovation. It is also to evaluate sys- 
tematically the “ideological status of both party 
cadres and party members,” meaning that the 
party’s current semipurge will continue unabated. 
And the committee is “systematically to evaluate the 
political mood of the people.” This latter task is in- 
deed new and innovative, a serious effort to take 
Vietnam’s political pulse. 

All in all, these eight points are soundly stated 
and rooted in reality. Taken collectively, they also 
represent the dilemma of continuity and change 
facing the Politburo. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


External problems are nearly as extensive and as 
intractable as domestic problems. Vietnam is sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors; it is diplomatically 
isolated, save for a few loyal friends like the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. Its long-standing cold war with 
China continuously threatens to escalate into a hot 
war over the off-shore islands. Dependence on the 
Soviet-CMEA international funding arrangement, 
which both Hanoi and Moscow appear to regard as 
excessive, remains basically unchanged. 

Vietnam is still unable to attract serious foreign 
economic investment and aid from capitalist coun- 
tries. Such projects are small-scale barter deals or 
commodity grants, both of which are economically 
unsound, since Vietnam needs massive capital in- 
vestment. There is no improvement, or significant 
movement, in the United States-Vietnamese rela- 
tionship. Reports from Hanoi tell of growing dissat- 
isfaction and even open criticism from foreign min- 
istry personnel over the conduct of Vietnam’s 
foreign policy. Finally, after a decade, when Viet- 
nam was able to extricate itself from the Cambo- 
dian morass—a decisive action by the Politburo, 
one that should be respected — the leadership found 
to its surprise that the decision did not draw the 
benefits from abroad that had been anticipated. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“Regional studies have recently documented the enormous diversity in economic predicament 
and in economic capacity that comprises the Indonesian economy. The economy will require a 


unique mix of public and private enterprise . 
reap all the opportunities of this diversity.” 


to address adequately all the challenges and 


Indonesia : On the Road to Privatization’? 


By GEOFFREY B. HAINSwWoRTH 
Professor of Economics, University of British Columbia 


NDONESIA is now launched on its fifth five year 
I plan (Repelita V), 1989-1993, under which it 

is hoping to achieve what President Suharto 
calls “the economic take-off stage” in its industrial 
development. It is seeking to accomplish this 
. through much greater reliance on the private sector 
to provide the necessary capital, structural change 
_ and productivity improvement. The change of strat- 
egy has involved introducing a series of public 
policy “reform packages” intended significantly to 
deregulate trade and investment, to improve the ef- 
‘ fectiveness of banks and other financial institutions, 
and to reduce the intrusion and the weight of gov- 
ernment in the economy. For a hitherto highly cen- 
tralized and bureaucratized state, this represents a 
radical departure from accustomed arrangements. 
It also involves a- high-risk strategy, with a real 
likelihood that the trajectory will hit many air 
pockets on the route to economic take-off. 

Indonesia’s economic development since 1967 

can be categorized broadly in three main periods. ! 
During the early years of the Suharto administra- 
tion (1967-1972), the main goal was to “restore nor- 
malcy” after the economic debacle of Sukarno’s final 
years as President. Thus the economic priorities of 
the New Order government were to curb inflation, 
to stabilize the economy, to restore economic 
growth and to attract foreign economic assistance. . 
Economic policy during this period can be charac- 
terized as relatively liberal, outward-looking and 
receptive to foreign investment. 


This was followed by the bonanza decade (1972- ` 


‘For more details, see Geoffrey B. Hainsworth, “Indonesia: 
Bonanza Development Amidst Shared Poverty,” Current History, 
December, 1979; “Dilemmas of Development in Indonesia,” 
ibid., December, 1980; “The Political Economy of Pancasila in 
Indonesia,” ibid., April, 1983; and “Indonesia’s Economic 
Downturn and Political Reforms,” ibid., April, 1987. 

2Some of the information included in the first two sections 
was drawn from Mari Pangestu, “Economic Policy Reforms in 
Indonesia,” The Indonesian Quarterly, vol. 17, no. 3 (1989), and 
from Richard R. Barichello, “Indonesian Trade Reform in the 
Mid-1980’s: Policies, Process and Political Reform,” unpub- 
lished paper‘ prepared for the HIID Conference on Systems 
Reform in Developing Countries, October, 1988. 
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1981), when oil prices and revenues increased ten- 
fold and the government financed major outlays on 
education, infrastructure communications, the 
Green Revolution and transmigration projects. 
Because foreign exchange was no problem, In- 
donesia could also afford to subsidize manufactur- 
ing based on import substitution, and the country- 
wide costs of transportation, energy, fertilizer, food 
and many other products. It was also able to re- 
spond to a popular surge of economic nationalism 
and to narrow the field and restrict the terms under 
which foreign firms could operate in Indonesia. 

During the 1980’s, however, the abrupt collapse 
of oil prices and the continuing low oil revenues im- 
posed a decade of austerity, foreign exchange scar- 
city and rising indebtedness. A tight rein was im- 
posed on government spending, and many projects 
had to be postponed or abandoned. Foreign bor- 
rowing and debt-service ratios increased dramat- 
ically, and the government adopted a more recep- 
tive attitude toward foreign investment and joint 
venture operations. After an initial crisis response, 
during which tariffs were increased and nontariff 
barriers were erected to conserve foreign exchange, 
the government gradually acquiesced in the advice 
of its economic technocrats and foreign advisers and 
introduced a series of reform measures designed to 
transform economic arrangements and incentives 
and the way in which the economic system 
operates. 

The economic reform packages represent an at- 
tempt to revamp the rules of the game in virtually 
all aspects of economic life, especially with regard to 
trade and industry, foreign investment, banking 
and finance. Assessing what this might mean or 
how it may work in the Indonesian context is prob- 
lematic and subject to various interpretations. It is 
necessary (and much easier) to describe the specific 
reform packages before trying to evaluate their 
broader economic and political implications.? 

The new approach to commercial policy began 
with the broad reduction of tariff rates announced 
in March, 1985, which was followed by a dramatic 
reform of customs administration under Presiden- 
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tial Instruction No. 4 in April, 1985. Responsibility 
for customs clearance was removed altogether from 
the Customs Department, and a Swiss firm (Société 
Général de Surveillence) was appointed to ad- 
minister documentation and tariff collection at 140 
foreign points of origin before goods arrived in In- 
donesia. Interisland shipment was considerably 
deregulated, reducing documentation, rationaliz- 
ing port fees and allowing foreign carriers to operate 
more freely. Restrictions were. also removed from 
the choice of carrier in international transactions. 

A second major package of reforms was intro- 
duced in May, 1986, aimed especially at removing 
the bias against exports, and at encouraging foreign 
investment in export activities. Duties were elimi- 
nated on several imported components intended for 
re-export, and duties were imposed on other com- 
ponents imported by joint venture export com- 
panies. A bonded duty-free zone was established in 
Jakarta. The list of industrial sectors and business 
categories open to foreign investment was con- 
siderably widened, up to 90 percent foreign owner- 
ship was now allowed for export-oriented invest- 
ments, and joint ventures with 75 percent or more 
Indonesian equity were allowed to market their 
product in Indonesia. An investment reform pack- 
age in June, 1987, deregulated the periodic license 
renewal process for foreign firms operating in In- 
donesia and simplified the rules for capacity expan- 
sion and product diversification, especially for 
potential export items. 

Devaluation of the rupiah (Rp) by 31 percent 
against the United States dollar (U.S.$) in Septem- 
ber, 1986, removed another obstacle (the excuse of 
an “overvalued currency”) for Indonesia’s exporters. 
This was the third devaluation in less than a decade 
(the rupiah was devalued by 34 percent in 1978 and 
by 28 percent in 1983), and it has been judged the 
most successful in terms of its timing, the surprise 
element, and the containment of subsequent infla- 
tion that might otherwise have eroded the com- 
petitive advantage. Because the rupiah was loosely 
linked to the United States dollar and the dollar 
subsequently slipped in value against the yen and 
European currencies, Indonesian exporters contin- 
ued to benefit from rupiah depreciation against 
such currencies. The obverse of this, however, is 
that the import equivalent of Indonesia’s export 
growth was significantly eroded, and the burden of 
servicing outstanding debts denominated in yen 
and other appreciating currencies was made 
significantly heavier. l 

Three other trade reform packages followed in 
October, 1986, January, 1987, and December, 
1987. These ended the general exporter license 
system so that only a business permit was required 
to export. Export bans were removed on 10 items 


(mostly wood products, although the ban on raw 
log exports was retained, and a ban on unprocessed 
rattan has since been imposed). A start was made in 
reducing nontariff barriers on imports although, in 
many instances, tariffs replaced the quotas and 
other restrictions. (The December, 1987, package, 
for example, involved 156 tariff changes, of which 
65 were decreases and 91 were increases.) Tariffs, 
however, have the advantage of being more trans- 
parent and predictable, less coercive and discrimi- 
natory, and are probably easier to reduce by stages 
subsequently. 

Some initial progress was also made in simplify- 
ing the cumbersome and often arbitrary system of 
import licensing. The number of products covered 
by “sole agent licenses,” for example, was reduced 
from 278 to 70, although such monopolies remain 
very lucrative for favored individuals and selected 
agencies and are very onerous on certain industries 
(auto assembly, machinery and equipment, and in- 
dustries using iron, steel, tin, wire and plastic com- 
ponents). ‘Thereafter, more items could be im- 
ported directly by user firms, but import restric- 
tions were tightened on a few key products, and 
some of those previously deregulated slipped back 
under new sets of regulations. Other reforms in 
November, 1988, reduced nontariff barriers on raw 
materials used in plastics and steel production. 
Interisland shipping was also substantially deregu- 
lated, and foreign firms were allowed to distribute 
their own products.by setting up local joint venture 
companies. 


BANKING AND FINANCE REFORMS 


A second series of reform measures sought to 
broaden the scope of activities and improve the ef- 
fectiveness of Indonesia’s banking and financial sys- 
tem. Banking deregulation began in March, 1983, 
when controls were relaxed on state bank interest 
rates, liquidity requirements and credit ceilings. 
During the bonanza years, state banks were used as 
conduits for subsidized credit to priority sectors, but 
they are increasingly expected to operate on a com- 
petitive commercial basis. 

More far-reaching financial sector reforms were 
introduced in two packages in October, 1988, and 
December, 1988. The restrictive licensing system 
for banks was eliminated, enabling new private 
banks and new foreign joint venture banks to be 
established. At the same time, limits were placed on 
“in-house” lending to related firms and individuals 
so that conglomerate partners would have to pay 
commercial rates for at least part of their credit. 
Smaller banks should receive a share of this busi- 
ness, and a broader range of customers will have ac- 
cess to bank credit. It was also made easier for 
banks to open new branches, and foreign banks 


with at least 50 percent of their portfolios in export 


credits are to be allowed to open branches outside. 


Jakarta in six additional cities (Bandung, Sema- 
rang, Surabaya,: Denpasar, Medan and Ujung 
Pandang). Many new banks and branch offices 
have subsequently appeared, and there has been in- 
tense competition (including lotteries and door-to- 
door soliciting) to attract new depositors. The seven 
state-owned banks still conduct the lion’s share of 
Indonesia’s banking, but their dominance should 
gradually decline. (At the end of 1988, they owned 
75 percent of banking assets, earned two-thirds of 
banking profits and held 60 percent of outstanding 
credits.) 

Bank Indonesia, the central bank, is also reor- 
ienting its relationship with the banking communi- 
ty, Improving its scope for moral suasion, and 
becoming more willing to listen to problems and to 
serve as a two-way conduit for reform proposals. 
Bank Indonesia has made it clear that insolvent 
banks can no longer automatically look to it for 
bailouts. It is in process of broadening the distribu- 
tion of foreign exchange licenses (hitherto limited to 
state banks, foreign banks and a dozen private 
banks), and it is hoped that a fully self-operating 
money market can be developed within two or three 
years. 

A move to reduce government intervention in the 
state-owned Jakarta stock exchange was inaugu- 
rated with a reform package in December, 1987. 
The hmits on share price movements were re- 
moved, and over-the-counter trading was permit- 
ted for the 27 stocks and 16 bonds: listed on the ex- 
change. A broader agency system, including new 
underwriters, is to be introduced, and new under- 
writing rules are to be announced soon. The vol- 
ume of stock exchange transactions had passed 
Rp350 trillion by August, 1989 (compared to Rp31 
trillion for all 1988). A second, privately run stock 
exchange in Surabaya was also allowed to begin op- 
erations in June, 1989. 

Foreigners are now permitted to purchase shares 
in Indonesian capital markets. Foreign portfolio in- 
vestment was especially encouraged with relaxation 
of rules in September, 1989, regarding share own- 
ership. Foreign investors can now own up to 49 per- 
cent of shares issued by Indonesian companies and 
can purchase up to 49 percent of any share listed or 
traded on the Jakarta exchange. The only exception 
is that foreigners are not allowed to own shares in 
Indonesian banks. However, joint ventures (which 
include foreign participation) are to be treated as 
domestic firms and no limits are placed on the num- 
ber and type of shares they own, including banking 
shares. 

The abrupt drop in oil prices and reduced earn- 
ings from oil and gas throughout the 1980’s (which 
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had accounted for two-thirds or more of both for- 
eign exchange earnings and government revenues 
in the 1970’s) made it imperative that austerity 
measures be imposed immediately and that new do- 
mestic and international sources of finance be found 
as soon as possible. A major tax reform was enacted 
in April, 1984, which upgraded the income tax and 
sales tax, and a value-added tax was introduced, all 
of which contributed significantly to revenue 
enhancement. Foreign borrowing, however, steadi- 
ly increased, and rising world interest rates and 
rupiah depreciation added substantially to In- 
donesia’s debt-service burden. 

Austerity, however, cannot go on forever without 
dire political consequences, and government ex- 
penditure for fiscal year 1989-1990 is projected to 
increase by 26 percent to Rp37 trillion (U.S.$21 bil- 
lion). Based on an expected price of oil of $14 a bar- 
rel, oil revenues for fiscal year 1989-1990 are ex- 
pected to decline by a further 11 percent, and to fi- 
nance only 22 percent of budget outlays (compared 
to 31 percent in 1988-1989). Non-oil revenues are 


_ expected to rise by 34 percent to cover about 47 per- 


cent of the budget (compared to 45 percent last 


_ year), and foreign borrowing is expected to increase 


by 58 percent, to Rp11.3 trillion (U.S.$6.6 billion) 
to finance the remaining 31 percent (as against 25 
percent last year). 

This greatly increased inflow of foreign aid still 


falls short of debt-service payments scheduled for . 


1989-1990 of Rp12 trillion (U.S.$7 billion). Total 
debt outstanding and the debt-service ratio will thus 
rise again precipitously. Indonesia’s foreign debt of 
U.S.$50 billion is already the highest debt in Asia, 
with a debt-service ratio close to 40 percent 
(mid-1989), which could rise perilously above 45 
percent or even 50 percent in the early 1990's. 
This predicament of public financing helps to un- 
derscore the pressing need for private sector fund- 
ing, both domestic and foreign, if Indonesia 1s to 
have a chance of achieving its development goals. 
Investment requirements of Rp239 trillion are pro- 
jected under Repelita V, with 55 percent of this ex- 
pected to be financed privately, and the rest funded 
by government and foreign aid. While the financial 
reforms have greatly increased liquidity flowing in- 
to and around Indonesia’s capital markets, it is less 
certain how much of this can be converted into busi- 
ness venture capital and long-term investment. 
Indonesia is attracting more foreign capital in- 
flow, both for short-term speculation and for long- 
term investment. Foreign investment approvals 
jumped to U.S.$45 billion in 1988, more than triple 
1987 commitments. ‘Taiwan and West Germany 
each invested about U.S.$1 billion, while United 
States investments reached U.S.$672 million, and 


Japanese investments totalled U.S.$256 million.. 
Sey 
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These investments were heavily concentrated in 
wood processing, tourism, textiles, petrochemicals 
and other export-oriented fields. Estimates for 1989 
suggest a major jump in Japanese investment (espe- 
cially in hotels, petrochemicals and joint banking 
ventures), and additional commitments from Tai- 
wan and South Korea, which should mean a sharp- 
er increase in total foreign investment. The hope ts 
that more of this can be attracted into industrial 
joint ventures to serve the local market in order to 
lever in more local equity and local management 
participation. 


DEREGULATION AND.PRIVATIZATION 


Deregulation and privatization are hot global 
buzzwords, because even Communist nations 
strive to implement them as a new orthodoxy for 
economic renewal and realpolitik. ‘These concepts, 
however, are ambiguous, especially when applied 
as general prescriptions to societies with varying in- 
stitutional arrangements. These buzzwords simply 
mean reducing government intervention in the 
economy and increasing the scope for market 
forces. But deregulation can also increase the power 
of private monopoly and the ability to pollute and to 
act unsocially; privatization can also mean giving 
freer rein to greed and opportunism in societies al- 
ready marked by wide and blatant inequalities. As 
Thatcherism and Reaganism have clearly shown, 
the outcomes can be a mixed blessing. 

In the Indonesian case, what seems to be happen- 
ing (and perhaps what ought to happen) is not so 
much deregulation as re-regulation. There has 
been some obvious deregulation (for example, the 
number of fields closed to foreign investors has been 
reduced from 209 to 20), but there have been more 
instances where convoluted sets of restrictions have 
been replaced by simple rules (as in the replacement 
of import quotas and licensing systems by straight- 
forward tariffs). Indonesia remains a developing 
country in which a case can be made for “infant in- 
dustry” protection, for planned resource manage- 
ment and for social impact assessment of devel- 
opment strategies. 

It is debatable, on the evidence so far, whether 
the various reform packages are in fact paving the 
way to privatization (and whether it would be desir- 
able if they were). The term privatization is gen- 
erally avoided by Indonesian officials, as it often 
connotes an increase in the economic sphere of 
operations either of the wealthy indigenous Chinese 
community or of the large foreign-affiliated cor- 


3An excellent historical survey of state economic intervention 
in Indonesia, and a discussion of deregulation and privatiza- 
tion, can be found in Mari Pangestu and Ahmad D. Habrr, 
“Trends and Prospects in Privatization and Deregulation in In- 
donesia,” ASEAN Economic Bulletin, March, 1989. 


porations, both of which can provoke a hostile pop- 
ular response. The need for state contro] over the 
economy, over national resources and over the vital 
branches of production is entrenched in the con- 
stitution, in order to protect the economy from 
private and foreign exploitation.? 

There are many reasons why, even if the inten- 
tion exists, it would be difficult to implement a 
broad-scale privatization plan. To begin with, 
many formidable interests are poised against it. 
These include bureaucrats whose jobs and per- 
quisites would be at stake, most sections of the 
military whose salaries are openly supplemented by 
earnings from quasi-public business enterprises, 
and the large sections of the business community 
whose profits depend on subsidies and state con- 
tracts. There are also the economic nationalists and 
the Muslim fundamentalists who abhor Western 
consumerism and capitalism, and those who expect 
government to intervene for redistributive purposes 
(whether in the form of food subsidies, price con- 
trols, job creation, social programs or regional 
development projects). And, finally, there are those 
who doubt whether there is the requisite managerial 
and industrial investor experience in the prbumz 
(non-Chinese) private sector, and whether state- 
initiated, as against demand-led, privatization 
might not be “pushing on a string.” 

Nevertheless, the government has specifically 
committed itself to reducing the size of the state- 
owned and state-subsidized sector. State banks and 
state-owned enterprises have come under increas- 
ingly hard-nosed scrutiny as a result of the reformist 
campaign. However, privatization in this perspec- 
tive means cutting out the deadwood and dumping 
it on the private sector; but this is just what the 
private sector does not want to buy. Government 
would be horrified to lose its profitable branches, as 
these contribute substantial revenues that would be 
more difficult to collect as taxes, and that might be 
hidden or sidetracked under private ownership. 

Finance Minister J.B. Sumarlin issued a report 
in June, 1989, that identified two-thirds of In- 
donesia’s 189 state-owned companies as “unhealthy” 
(in terms of profitability, liquidity and solvency). 
He suggested five options: mergers with other state 
companies; splitting off subsidiaries; bringing in 
private managers on short-term contracts; forming 
joint ventures by selling shares through the stock 
market; or private replacement. And he has set 

(Continued on page 134) 
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SECOND CHANCE: THE UNITED STATES 
AND INDOCHINA IN THE 1990s. By Frederick 
‘Z. Brown. (New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1989. 150 pages, glossary, appendix and 
index, $14.95.) 

The focus of this volume is rebuilding United 
States policy toward Indochina: Frederick Z. 
Brown says that recent United States administra- 
tions have been “unimaginative and slow to re- 
spond to the challenges of a changing situation.” 
He considers various United States policy imper- 
atives and possibilities in a clear-eyed fashion. 
Written recently enough to include the impact on 
Southeast Asia of the popular uprising and re- 
trenchment in China (but not the Vietnamese 
withdrawal from Cambodia), this discussion pro- 
vides an up-to-date and frank evaluation of the 
missed opportunities and second chances for the 
United States in Southeast Asia. 

Debra E. Soled 


REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. By Leonard Davis. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1989. 188 pages, appendix, 
bibliography and index, $39.95.) 

Recent events in the Philippines remind us 
that the struggle there is not yet over. In this 
study, Leonard Davis begins by posing the very 
questions that continue to plague the country: 
What went wrong after Aquino came to power? 
Why does the struggle continue? And what do 
Filipinos want? 

In framing his answers, Davis concentrates on 

_the Communist and leftist insurgency’ (tracing 
the roots of leftist opposition back to the Spanish- 
American war of 1898, if not before), and thus 
accounts for only one element threatening Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino. He believes that although 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP) were 
responsible for the government-sponsored kill- 
ings under President Ferdinand Marcos, Aquino 
has not acted against military abuse nor has she 
brought to justice those members of the AFP who 
were responsible. In spite of the trappings of 
democracy, he claims, the 1986 elections only 
served to show how old-style politics complement 
the army and personal networks. Moreover, 
Aquino has not instituted the necessary land 
reform. For those on the left, Aquino is a 
member of the same feudal aristocracy that has 
ruled the Philippines for centuries. | 
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In its description of the guiding philosophy 
and the role of the insurgency in the Philippines, 
this is a valuable study, best read as an adjunct to 
a study of rightist military opposition. However, 
the value of Davis’s descriptions is diluted by the 
anti-American polemics in his final chapters. 

D.E.S. 


OUTRAGE: BURMA’S STRUGGLE FOR DE- 


MOCRACY. By Bertil Lininer. (Hong Kong: Re- 
view Publishing Company, Ltd., 1989. 267 
pages and index, $18.95.) 

Bertil Lintner, the Burma correspondent for 
the Far Eastern Economic Review, chronicles events 
in Burma in 1988, drawing on first-hand sources 
and eyewitness accounts. The tale told here goes 
beyond what Lintner was able to put into his ar- 
ticles at the time, under the deadline pressure of a 
weekly magazine. 

The events of March, 1988, are recounted in 
detail, beginning with the incident that led to Ne 
Win’ss downfall: a teashop brawl between stu- 
dents and a drunk who turned out to be the son of 
a local government official. Reaction to police 
treatment of the students and the subsequent 
cover-up escalated into generalized antigovern- 
ment protest among the students. 

The description of the melée that followed is 
reminiscent of recent events in China— but with 
a twist. The demonstrations continued to build 
and eventually resulted in the dramatic over- 
throw of the unpopular Ne Win government. 

Lintner crams a great deal of detail into his re- 
view of the year’s events and the history of Ne 
Wims rule, clarifying what from the outside 
looked like total chaos at the time. From the pres- 
ent vantage point, the new government is evi- 
dently “old wine in new bottles.” But continuing 
events led Lintner to conclude that the move- 
ment toward democracy is irreversible. What he 
does not say is whether even a multiparty democ- 
racy is capable of governing the country and 
reversing the economic fortunes so squandered 
by the authoritarian government. 

The book includes an indispensable chro- 
nology from August, 1987 to March, 1989, and 
brief biographies of important figures. ‘Though 
less informative on the actual strengths and abil- 
ities of those who aspire to take control of the gov- 
ernment in Burma than on the details of what 
transpired, this is vital reading for anyone trying 
to make sense of current Burmese politics. D.E.S. 
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first nine months of 1989). But Taiwan is now sec- 
ond, with M$1.7 billion in the same period, three 
tumes as much as a year earlier. Singapore is third, 
with a concentration of investment in the nearby 
state of Johor. 

Malaysia’s exports to other members of the As- 
sociation of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) — 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore 
and Brunei— have risen significantly. From M$40 
million in 1983, they climbed to M$183 million in 
1988 and the trend continued into 1989. Malaysia 
has recently opened up new markets for its palm oil 
exports, notably South Korea, Iran and China. In 
addition, it now ranks fourth in the world in cocoa 
production. 

In spite of such favorable developments, by 
mid-1989 it was clear that import payments were 
exceeding export earnings and that the current ac- 
count surplus would shrink in 1989—and might 
even turn into a deficit by 1990. Another disturbing 
feature was the fact that, in spite of economic 
growth, unemployment was still as high as 8 per- 
cent. ‘The level was even higher among recent grad- 
uates. Inflation was expected to reach about 4 per- 
cent by early 1990, although the probable decline in 
the rate of growth thereafter would reduce it. 

In tune with the rather mixed economic signals, 
Finance Minister Datuk Padukah Daim Zanuddin’s 
October, 1989, budget for 1990 adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude. ‘There were no major tax changes but, 
perhaps with an early election in mind, there were 
reductions in duties on some household goods, sport- 
ing items and motorcycles and in taxes on hotel and 
tourist services. '° 


NEW AND OLD POLICIES 
As 1990 approached, the policy agenda — polit- 


ical, economic and social—was dominated by the 
knowledge that the NEP was due to end that year. !! 
Started in the early 1970s, it aimed at reducing 
poverty and improving the economic condition of 
Bumiputras (Malays and other indigenous 
peoples). By 1989, the poverty targets had been 
substantially achieved (poverty had fallen to 17 per- 
cent by 1987), although some critics disputed gov- 

10A staweek, November 10, 1989, p. 20; AWS/J, October 30, 
1989, p. 5. 

James V. Jesudasan, Ethnicity and the Economy: The State, 
Chinese Business and Multinationals in Malaysia (Singapore: Oxford 
University Press, 1989); Aliran, vol. 9, no. 5, pp. 3-10; The 
Rocket, vol. 22, no. 6 (1989), pp. 14-15; FEER, February 2, 
1989, p. 30, June 22, 1989, pp. 28-33. 

'2Gordon P. Means, “The Politics of Ethnicity in Malaysia,” 
Current History, vol. 86, no. 519 (April, 1987), p. 169; ST, 
September 30, 1989, p. 15. 


ernment definitions of poverty, and others deplored 
the unequal distribution of income and wealth. The 
second objective had been largely attained — plac- 
ing Bumiputras in economic sectors and at occupa- 
tional levels where, previously, they had been 
greatly underrepresented. But the 1990 target of 30 
percent Bumiputra ownership of corporate assets 
will not be attained. Nor, incidentally has the NEP 
produced many Bumiputras with genuinely en- 
trepreneurial capabilities. 

The question was: would the NEP be continued 
and, if so, in what form? Many non-Bumiputras, 
including the MCA, believed that it should cease 
and claimed that government figures underrated 
the actual percentage of Bumiputra ownership. 
They would have preferred affirmative action 
policies benefiting deprived individuals — not racial 
groups—or setting corresponding non-Bumiputra 
percentage quotas for civil service jobs and entry to 
tertiary educational institutions and scholarships. 
Some Bumiputras, on the other hand, wanted their 
ownership targets to be raised to 50 percent. In 
1989, a National Economic Consultative Council 
(NECC) was appointed, composed of equal num- 
bers of Bumiputras and non-Bumiputras. The 
NECC will not report until 1990, but already some 
non-Bumiputra members have expressed strong 
doubts that it will produce a genuine consensus. In 
any case, the committee is purely advisory and con- 
tains very few Bumiputras with political clout. 
Given the parameters of Malaysian politics, it 
seems inconceivable that the government would 
alienate its main base of political support by failing 
to continue the NEP. 

The NEP seeks not only to expand Bumiputra 
ownership but also intends to limit foreign owner- 
ship to 30 percent. The paradox is that the present 
level is nearer 20 percent. It has therefore become a 
major government mission to increase foreign in- 
vestment, particularly since the recession. The 
NEP has granted one substantial concession — there 
may be majority foreign ownership of a firm if more 
than half its production is exported and it employs 
350 people or more. 

In his early years as Prime Minister, Mahathir 
introduced several new policies that were distinc- 
tively his own.!2 Some of these have since been in- 
tensified, while others have been pursued less reso- 
lutely. ‘The “Look East” policy has continued in the 
sense that Japan’s trading and investment relations 
with Malaysia have become even more dominant. 
But Japan’s reluctance to transfer technology has 
made it less admirable as a model. Malaysia’s con- 
centration on heavy industry was considerably 
dented by the failure of the Perwaja steel plant, 
which had to be rescued (at an estimated loss of be- 
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above politics, he has intervened when he believed 
the stability of the kingdom was jeopardized. 

The King’s extraordinary support throughout his 
realm heightens the citizenry’s concern about a suc- 
cession. Next in line is the crown prince, who is be- 
ing groomed to assume monarchical duties. At 
present, he does not command the same veneration 
as the King. Because the King is the symbol of all 
that is great in Thailand, a contentious succession 
could undo the present high level of stability by 
unleashing forces now held in check by the 
knowledge that the King would object. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


For three decades the Thai economy has grown 
at an average annual rate of 7 percent.! Even dur- 
ing short-term periods of global recession, its 
growth rates were higher than those of all but a few 
of the world’s nations. Sirice 1986, the growth rates 
have been the highest in the world, averaging al- 
most 10 percent. These spectacular percentages 
have been achieved while inflation has been kept 
under 3 to 4 percent. Although the gap between 
Thailand’s rich and poor increased during this 
period of growth, virtually every socioeconomic 
group in the kingdom enjoyed an improvement in 
its standard of living. 

The spectacular economic growth rate is only one 
indicator of the dynamic Thai economy. The export 
= sector has also grown faster than that of almost 
every other nation. From 1986 to 1989, the growth 
rate has averaged 25 percent each year. Foreign in- 
` yestment has grown at a similarly rapid rate, with 
Japan, Taiwan, the United States, Hong Kong and 
South Korea, respectively, the leading investors. 
Manufacturing is now responsible for a larger share 
of the gross domestic product than agriculture. 
Manufactured exports are the heart of the economic 
growth. 

While 70 percent of the Thai people work in the 
agricultural sector, the number working in rice 
farming is steadily decreasing. Thai farmers have 
diversified into crops like vegetables, fruits, maize, 
tapioca, coffee, flowers, sugar, rubber and live- 
stock. Although this diversification has mitigated 
short-run recessions based on the world market for 
rice, the growth rates for agriculture, averaging just 
over 2 percent per year, are less than those for 
industry. _ 

The urban bias of Thai economic development is 

‘Much of the following information comes from Jurgen 
Ruland, Another Asian Miracle Economy in the Making? Thailands 


Prospects for Becoming a NIC in the Nineties (Freiburg, West Ger- 
many: Arnold Bergstraesser Institut, 1989). 
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clear from the emphasis on manufacturing and 
from the fact that the bulk of earnings from tourism 
(over $3 billion in 1989) flows into the Bangkok 
economy. Tourism has become Thailand’s largest 
foreign exchange earner; an estimated 5 million 
tourists visited Thailand in 1989. 

The factors responsible for the kingdom’s eco- 
nomic successes include a commitment to free-mar- 
ket, export-driven policies, carried out by highly 
trained and generally conservative technocrats. 
These bureaucrats are not as steeped in per- 
sonalistic, clientelist politics as their predecessors or 
their peers in neighboring countries. For the most 
part, those in charge of economic policy have 
carefully screened pending development projects to 
make sure that they will contribute to overall 
economic growth. 

Also facilitating the rapid economic growth has 
been a long period of political stability. Thailand's 
history of coups d’état (14 coups since 1932) has sug- 
gested that instability is the dominant characteristic 
of Thai politics. However, these coups have rarely 
changed the policy continuity of the political 
sphere. On the contrary, Thai politics has adhered 
to a consistent set of policies; incremental rather 
than fundamental changes are the norm. 

One example of such consistency is the govern- 
ment’s toleration for the continuing significant role 
of the Sino-Thai community in the kingdom’s eco- 
nomic affairs. The vital involvement of Thailand’s 
Chinese minority cannot be overestimated as a fac- 
tor in the vibrancy of the economy. This dynamic 
urban-oriented entrepreneurial group has provided 
leadership in banking, export-import manufactur- 
ing, industrialization, monetary policy, foreign in- 
vestment and diversification. On only a few occa- 
sions, when nationalist pressures were high, has the 
government deliberately oppressed the Chinese. 
The autonomy usually granted the Chinese has 
resulted in an entrepreneurial minority’s reinvest- 
ing its profits in the kingdom, with comparatively 
little capital leaving the country. 

It is difficult to calculate the economic impact of 
Thailand’s successful program to curtail population 
growth. In just one generation, Thailand has man- 
aged to lower its population growth from 3.0 per- 
cent to 1.5 percent. The decrease resulted from a 
massive government-sponsored education program 
that has changed attitudes about optimum family 
size and that has made birth control devices 
available throughout the kingdom. Although it is 
too early to calculate precisely how this dem- 
ographic change will affect the Thai economy, 
it is already clear that, in terms of human resource 
development, the impact is great. The figures for 
four years of educational attainment and literacy 
(both over 90 percent) are higher than ever, while 
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those measuring poverty rates are lower (57 percent 
in 1962; 29 percent in 1986). 

Despite the successes of the Thai economy, ser- 
ious problems must be resolved. The greatest ob- 
stacle to continued economic growth is the deterior- 
ation of infrastructural facilities. Car traffic in 
Bangkok is gridlocked most of the day, and port 
facilities cannot handle the growing ship traffic. 
Electricity is scarce and telecommunications are 
unreliable. One attempt to ease these problems is 
the government's policy of decentralizing industries 
to sites outside Bangkok. The massive Eastern Sea- 
board Development Program, more than 100 miles 
from Bangkok in Chonburi Province, is the most 
visible example of the government’s strategy to 
diversify industrial and infrastructural develop- 
ment outside Bangkok. 

A second serious problem is the depletion of 
Thailand’s natural resources, especially its forests. 
The proportion of forest areas in Thailand was re- 
duced from 53 percent in 1961 to 29 percent (some 
experts estimate 17 percent) in 1985. Floods, soil 
erosion and droughts have resulted from the 
government’s almost total lack of control over the 
logging industry. Although the Forest Closure 
Decree of 1989 may slow the destruction, the en- 
vironmental damage is already incalculable. 

For Thailand to sustain its economic develop- 
ment, there must be improvement in human re- 
sources. The number of college graduates in the 
“hard” sciences and technology is not sufficient to 
meet developmental needs. Thai universities 
graduate fewer than 3,000 engineering students 
each year, but the demand is for three times as 
many. Moreover, there has been a “brain drain” of 
the most qualified technocrats from the public to the 
private sector because of the huge salary differential 
between the two sectors. Salaries in the business 
world are approximately ten times salaries in gov- 
ernment service. 

One further difficulty of the Thai economy 
stems, ironically, from its very success. Foreign in- 
vestment and foreign trade have made the Thai 
economy vulnerable to the vagaries of the world’s 
` capitalist system. Thus far, the economic policy- 
makers have diversified imports and exports suffi- 
ciently to assure that a downturn in one sector will 
not cripple the overall economy. 

Concentration on urban-based industrialization 
has tended to result in the neglect of Thailand’s 
agricultural majority. With the agricultural sector 
growing more slowly than the manufacturing sec- 
tor, there is an increased gap in the socioeconomic 
status of urbanites and rural citizens. As the income 
gap increases, with the poorest quartile losing its in- 
come share vis-a-vis the richest quartile, the poten- 
tial for instability increases correspondingly. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Thailand’s foreign relations must be seen in the 
context of the new, international sweep of change 
that has transformed the once dominant, bipolar 
world of Communists and anti-Communists into a 
more fragmented and interdependent world of 
competing centers of power. The most obvious 
manifestations of this new world order include the 
policy of glasnost in the Soviet Union; the rise of 
new centers of power in the Pacific Rim, the Euro- 
pean Community, China and the Soviet Union; the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia 
and the perception that there are no regional threats 
to Thai security; and the decline of a United States 
security role in Southeast Asia. 

Internal considerations have also brought 
changes in Thai foreign policymaking. Thailand’s 
sustained economic development and the rise of 
business and other non-bureaucratic interests in the 
political sphere are partially responsible for the new 
directions. Prime Minister Chatichai’s Council of 
Academic Advisers has viewed these changes as an 
opportunity for Thailand to reassess its foreign 
policy and to initiate policies more appropriate to 
the new international order. The thrust of these in- 
itiatives is in the direction of a “new nationalism,” of 
normalization of relations with the Indochinese na- 
tions, and of focus on economic rather than security 
relations. Chatichai has emerged as the leader for 
these new directions, while the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has had to subordinate its views to those of 
the academic advisers. 

The “new nationalism” has taken the form of 
relating to the United States as an equal rather than 
as a client. Under Chatichai, Thai foreign policy 
has lessened security dependence on the United 
States, asserted a policy of “equidistance’ in its rela- 
tions with allies and adversaries, and launched a 
dramatically new Indochina policy without seeking 
the support of the United States. 

The clearest example of the new era of Thai- 
United States relations concerned the intellectual 
property rights (IPR) controversy. From the per- 
spective of the United States, the issue concerned 
the lack of Thai protection of the copying of Amer- 
ican products: protection of computer software 
copyrights and pharmaceutical patents, as well as 
fairness in trade relations. From the Thai perspec- 
tive, the issue has been defined in terms of 
American protectionism and “bullying” of a long- 
time ally, nationalism and economic development. 

The issue symbolized the new importance of eco- 
nomic concerns and the decline of security con- 
siderations in relations between the two nations. 
Moreover, the issue showed the new importance of 
various forces in determining Thai foreign policy. 
Until recently, the military dominated foreign 


policy in Thailand, with leading bureaucrats in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cabinet ministers and 
political party leaders playing secondary roles. 
Regarding the IPR issue, the United States had to 
consider the reactions of the military, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, advisory councils of the Prime 
Minister, the Prime Minister himself, the Parlia- 
ment, mass media and activist students, all of 
whom played a role in resolving the IPR dispute. 
The IPR negotiations were far more complex than 
those of the past, when United States officials could 
deal directly (and solely) with military leaders. 

For the Thai government, the IPR controversy 
was another in a series of issues that had brought 
about a crisis in United States-Thai relations. For- 
eign Minister Siddhi Savetsila spoke about the 
“cracks developing in the reservoir of goodwill” that 
had been built during the century and a half of 
friendship. The first crack came with the United 
States Farm Act and the textile quota bill (both 
viewed by Thais as protectionist acts) and then with 
American demands that economic sanctions be ap- 
plied to Thailand if the Thai government did not 
amend its copyright laws in keeping with United 
States wishes. 

Domestic politics played a role in Thauand’s re- 
sponse to these demands, Chatichars desire to play 
an active role in foreign policy caused tension be- 


tween the Prime Minister and the Ministry of For- ` 


eign Affairs, especially because Foreign Minister 
Siddhi is the leader of a coalition but also of a rival 
political party. Controversy over the Parliament's 
Copyright Bill caused defections from the coalition, 
dissolution of the Parliament and, eventually, new 
elections. Academic advisers convinced Prime 
Minister Chatichai that a strong stand against 
American demands would be popular, a view that 
turned out to be accurate. 

IPR became a rallying point for Thai sovereignty 
and its break from traditional patron-client ties with 
the United States. The response to United States 
cuts of about $165 million in Thai benefits under 
the Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) did 
not appreciably affect Thai exports. From ‘the Thai 
perspective, the political gains of resisting Amer- 
ican pressure more than compensated for the loss. 

The new tone of United States-Thai relations 
reflected Thailand’s growing importance in the 
world economy. Major aspects of United States- 
Thai relations include financial aid, joint military 
exercises, collaboration on Thai-Cambodian rela- 
tions, common efforts to save Indochinese refugees, 
cooperation to wage war on narcotics and support 
for the Peace Corps. More important, the relation- 
ship has irrevocably changed as each nation finds its 
way in the new era of international relations and 
domestic political and economic forces. 
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A centerpiece of Chatichais new foreign policy 
initiatives is the movement toward normalization of 
relations with Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. An 
abrupt change in policy resulted from the view of 
the Prime Ministers advisers that Vietnam no 
longer constituted a direct threat to ‘Thai security; 
Vietnam itself desired normalization; closer eco- 
nomic ties would do more to lessen tensions be- 
tween the two nations than confrontation; and 
Thailand could be master of its own destiny. The 
last point referred to the Thai government's will- 
ingness unilaterally to forge new relations with its 
neighbors, without consultation with the United 
States or ASEAN (Association of South East Asian 
Nations) allies. 

Chatichars invitation to Hun Sen, the Prime 
Minister of the Phnom Penh government, to visit 
Bangkok is a striking example of the government’s 
willingness to move from entrenched policies and 
take a leadership position in resolving regional 
problems. The Thai Prime Minister involved 
himself personally in the complex negotiations, 
designed to secure a cease-fire in Cambodia and to 
head off a civil war. However, his efforts could not 
alter the failure of the Paris peace accords to 
negotiate a plan for governing Cambodia after the 
withdrawal of the Vietnamese military. By the end 
of 1989, Thailand’s policy with regard to assistance 
to Cambodia’s coalition of rebel forces, including 
the Khmer Rouge, was not clear. This policy re- 
mains important because of increased fighting after 
the departure of the Vietnamese. 

In 1989, Thailand and Laos began cooperating 
to secure their common border. High-level meet- 
ings reduced the tensions between Laos and Thai- 
land that had begun after the Communist takeover 
in 1975. The resolution of their border fighting in 
1987-1988 over disputed territory facilitated the 
warming of relations. ‘The major element of the new 
ties is flourishing trade, to be capped with a bridge 
across the Mekong River to facilitate the transport 
of trade items. 

Economic relations have replaced security ties as 
the kingdom’s major foreign policy concern. Be- 
cause the Thai economy is now integrated into the 
world capitalist system, the nation’s stability is in- 
creasingly vulnerable to external pressures and 
fluctuations. That explains why the perceived pro- 
tectionism of United States trade policy has been 
regarded with alarm. Although Thailand has en- 
joyed a billion-dollar per year surplus in trade with 
the United States, the importance of the trade rela- 
tions is asymmetrical. With Thai exports to the 
United States accounting for only 1.2 percent of 
United States imports, and United States exports 
constituting almost 20 percent of Thai imports, the 
United States market is more vital to the Thai econ- 
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omy than the Thai market is to the United States. 

Thailand today is fundamentally different from 
Thailand of a decade or two ago, when the military- 
dominated bureaucracy controlled society. Demo- 
cratization and economic development have 
flourished; new groups have emerged; and a far 
more confident Thai society has evolved. The chal- 
lenges — sustaining the high economic growth rates, 
narrowing the widening gap between rich and poor, 
ending personal corruption, planning for the mo- 
narchical succession and terminating the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom’s natural resources — must be 
met and resolved by Thailand’s new leadership. W 








UNITED STATES SECURITY 
POLICY AND ASEAN 
(Continued from page 100) 
struction, and even to consider some kind of formal 
relationship with Indochina. 

The ASEAN orientation is epitomized by Thai 
Prime Minister Chatichai Choonhavan’s plan to 
transform Indochina from a battlefield into a mar- 
ketplace. Thai businessmen see Indochina both as a 
new source ofraw materials and as a location for in- 
vestment in labor-intensive manufacturing, once 
Cambodia’s future is resolved. Although some 
détente developed in the late 1980's between China 
and Vietnam, permitting unofficial cross-border 
trade between the two neighbors, China has not en- 
dorsed Chatichai’s vision for a prosperous In- 
dochina; this suggests that ASEAN and Chinese 
strategies will continue to diverge. 

The failure of the Paris talks in the summer of 
1989 to arrange a comprehensive settlement in 
Cambodia illustrated that neither Hanoi’s chent 


' government led by Hun Sen nor the Khmer Rouge 


believed that it was necessary to compromise. t8 
Each believed that it could ultimately prevail on the 
battlefield as long as the resistance had external 
sources of support through Thailand and as long as 
Hun Sen was sustained by the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam. United States intelligence sources 
claimed that the Soviet Union had doubled its 


18A good review of the diplomatic and political positions of all 
Cambodian participants is found in Douglas Pike, “Phe Cam- 
bodian Peace Process: Summer of 1989,” Asian Survey, 
September, 1989, pp. 842-852. 

19° his analysis was made by FEER correspondent Naan 
Chanda in a presentation to the Asia Society, Los Angeles, Sep- 
tember 8, 1989. Also see Paul Lewis, “Soviets Said to Double 
Cambodia Aid,” The New York Times, October 6, 1989. 

. 2Mutthia Alagappa, “Malaysia’s View of Cambodia,” a 
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21These contradictory views were expressed by Secretary 
Baker at the July ASEAN summit and later by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for East Asia and the Pacific Richard Solomon in 
an address to the Asia Society, Los Angeles, September 8, 
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military aid to Phnom Penh in 1989 over 1988 
levels, including 100 T-54 tanks, armored vehicles, 
heavy artillery and 16 MiG-21 fighters. 1° 

As fighting continues in Cambodia, United 
States policy and ASEAN preferences appear to be 
on separate paths, with Washington once again 
leaning more toward China’s polarized vision of 
Southeast Asia than toward ASEAN’s syncretic 
views. Thailand has indicated that it is prepared to 
tolerate a Cambodia under Vietnamese political in- 
fluence so long as there are no Vietnamese forces 
there. Chatichai believes that over time Thailand’s 
economic influence would more than compensate 
for Hanoi’s relationship to the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment.2° The United States insists, however, that 
only a comprehensive settlement based on Prince 
Sihanouk’s demands for an interim four-part coali- 
tion government, including the Khmer Rouge 
(pending internationally supervised elections), will ` 
warrant United States diplomatic recognition of 
Vietnam. 

United States policy toward Cambodia in 1989 
was not a model of consistency, however, possibly 
reflecting differences within the Bush administra- 
tion over such issues as the legitimacy of a Khmer 
Rouge role, whether Prince Sihanouk remains the 
best hope for a non-Communist Cambodia, and a 
residual desire to continue punishing Vietnam. 
High-level officials have variously stated that the 
United States will refuse to consider Khmer Rouge 
participation in a successor Cambodian govern- 
ment or that the Khmer Rouge should be included 
since Prince Sihanouk believes it is the only way to 
contain the Khmer Rouge before elections. ?! 

The United States has not acknowledged that the 
only rule provided to Gambodia over the past dec- 
ade is that of the Heng Samrin-Hun Sen regime. 
Insofar as administration and social services exist, 
they were created and implemented by the regime 
placed in power and subsidized. by Hanoi and 
Moscow in 1979. The resistance has nothing to take 
its place. This reality would seem to undermine the 
American plan that the resistance should replace 
the Hun Sen government. Only a coalition that in- 
corporates the latter is a meaningful alternative to 
the status quo. In fact, this preference was ar- 
ticulated by both United States Secretary of State 
James Baker and United States Vice President Dan 
Quayle in their addresses respectively to the 
ASEAN summit in July and, two weeks earlier, to 
the Heritage Foundation in Washington, D.C. 

Yet by the fall of 1989, the Bush administration 
had resumed its earlier pro-China position in sup- 
port of a Khmer Rouge role in an interim coalition 
government, refusing to deal with Hun Sen. Only 
active Vietnamese pressure on its ally to agree toa 
coalition government and subsequent elections su- 


pervised by the United Nations would lead to nor- 
malization of United States relations with both 
Hanoi and Phnom Penh.?? By imposing these new 
conditions for normalization, the United States 
maintains an international embargo on trade, aid 
and investment, thus further punishing Hanoi— 
apparently the continuation of America’s post- 
Vietnam war legacy. Any new movement toward a 
compromise coalition will apparently develop only 
after the Khmer contenders test each other further 
on the battlefield. 


FUTURE REGIONAL SECURITY 


If superpower détente translates into a reduction 
of forward deployed forces in Southeast Asia during 
the 1990's, are the ASEAN states considering an al- 
ternative security posture? Although a formal 
ASEAN defense arrangement is unlikely, the asso- 
clation’s membership has developed norms and a 
structure for the management of disputes sufficient- 
ly successful that military budgets have been re- 
strained. Moreover, through annual meetings with 
the world’s major economic powers as dialogue 
partners, ASEAN has advanced its members’ 
mutual interests in a global setting. 

Militarily, two developments can be anticipated 
for the 1990’s: a movement toward regional arms 
control and confidence-building measures (in- 
cluding the normalization of relations between 
ASEAN and Indochina); and efforts to effect higher 
forms of military cooperation within ASEAN. In 
1989, Malaysian, Indonesian and Singaporean of- 
ficials discussed prospects for ASEAN-wide mari- 
time defense, including trilateral exercises. The 
establishment of a Thai-Chinese arms stockpile also 
points toward innovative security arrangements as 
a reduced United States presence seems probable, 
despite Malaysian and Indonesian objections to 
China as a long-term security threat. 

However, the possibility of a United States exit 
from Southeast Asia apparently exacerbates the dif- 
ferences among ASEAN states’ regional security 
views. Indonesia sees a great power withdrawal as 
the best opportunity to become the region’s primary 
maritime power. Thailand, in contrast, believes 
that a relationship with China remains essential to 
balance Vietnam. Malaysia and Singapore seem to 


22Robert Pear, “U.S. Is Reassessing Indochina Policy,” The 
New York Times, September 24, 1989. See also the report of 
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be leaning toward Indonesia if Indonesia agrees to 
develop a cooperative defense arrangement for the 


’ Malacca Straits. The Philippines is too weak mili- 


taruly and economically to make a regional defense 
contribution. ?3 

Other clouds on the ASEAN-United States hor- 
izon cover economic relations. The United States is 
either the first or the second largest trading partner 
with every ASEAN state except Brunei. All, except 
Brunel, are in trade surplus with the United States; 
and all have benefited in the past decade from 
America’s open market and insatiable appetite for 
foreign products. As Washington tries to put its eco- 


- nomic house in order, however, efforts to expand 


United States overseas markets are regarded in 
Southeast Asia as attacks on ASEAN’s economic 
growth. Pressures on Singapore, Malaysia and 
‘Thailand to revalue their currencies and remove re- 
strictions on the entry of foreign goods as well as the 
need for local legislation to protect American in- 
tellectual property rights (patents and copyrights, 
particularly for computer software and pharmaceu- 
ticals) have led to charges that the United States is 


- undermining its friends’ prosperity.24 


THE PACIFIC POLITICAL ECONOMY 


In an effort to transcend bilateral economic fric- 
tions and to develop a Pacific-wide forum to re- 
spond to the 1992 creation of a single European 
market, three major Pacific economic powers (the 
United States, Japan and Australia) convened the 
first ever East Asian-Pacific consultative conference 
in Canberra in early November, 1989. This un- 
precedented Pacific Rim conclave brought the 
United States, Canada, Japan, South Korea, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the ASEAN states to- 
gether, although it excluded Hong Kong, China 
and Taiwan for the time being because of the polit- 
ical sensitivity of their situations subsequent to 
China’s crushing of the pro-democracy movement 
in Tiananmen Square in June, 1989. 

The Pacific Rum gathering had its origin in a 
1988 proposal by then Secretary of the Treasury 


_ James Baker, who believed that such a group would 


ensure a strong United States role in the Pacific, 
providing a counterweight to Japanese dominance. 
The group would also establish a formal link be- 
tween the industrialized Group of Seven and Asia’s 
newly industrializing countries (NIC’s).*° 

ASEAN agreed to the initiative with reserva- 
tions. The association did not want to see its own 
annual post-summit meetings with the industrial 
countries diluted in a larger organization. Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines and Indonesia were par- 
ticularly wary, while Singapore and Thailand saw 
the enlarged economic consultative mechanism 
more positively, as an opportunity to discuss 


a 
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regionwide trade and investment expansion. Kuala 
Lumpur warned that the meeting “shouldn't degen- 
erate into a forum where the richer countries say 
everyone must do this or that.” Washington in- 
dicated it would like the Asia-Pacific group to take 
common stands on trade issues in such multilateral 
negotiations as the Uruguay round—the current 
round of UNCTAD (the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development).26 

The Canberra meeting led to a number of agree- 
ments, including the creation of working groups to 
explore ways of increasing regional trade (already 
one-third of total world trade, or more than $200 
billion in 1988), investment and technology transfer 
between rich and poor countries, and trade in ser- 
vices like telecommunications. New data systems 
will be devised to map these flows, which some of- 
ficials foresee as eventually turning into a policy 
clearinghouse similar to the Paris-based Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). ?? 

In deference to ASEAN, the Asia-Pacific group 
agreed not to create a permanent secretariat and to 
convene every other meeting in an ASEAN state. 
(The next is scheduled for Singapore in mid-1990.) 
Among the issues of particular interest to ASEAN 
were the further opening of the Japanese market to 
add Japan to the United States as engines of growth 
for Southeast Asia and new investment and tech- 
nology transfers to ASEAN to broaden its industrial 
base. 28 

While ASEAN apparently welcomes the new 
Asia-Pacific group’s plans to promote more pan- 
Pacific trade and investment, that welcome is tem- 
pered by Indonesia’s concern that, just as the great 
powers may be leaving the region militarily, a new 
economic obstacle to Jakarta’s regional prominence 
has appeared. To reassure Indonesia, other 
ASEAN states have tempered their enthusiasm for 
the Asia-Pacific conference, even though their own 
development may lie in the success of conference 
plans. The challenge to ASEAN solidarity in the 
1990’s may emanate as much from the global eco- 
nomic order as from regional military changes. W 

.?°Bangkok Post, September 6, 1989; “Asia-Pacific Parley in 
Canberra Hoping to Lay the Groundwork for Cooperation,” 
AWSJ, November 6, 1989. 

27) acqueline Rees, “First Step Taken,” FEER, November 16, 

1989, pp. 10-13. 


Charles Smith, “The Backroom Boys,” FEER, November 
16, 1989, p. 12. 





VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 120) 

As a result of this — and because of it— the Polit- 
buro’s external foreign policy is marked by the same 
“hunkering down” syndrome as the domestic policy. 
Actually, the leadership has made as few foreign 


policy decisions as possible in the past year or so. 
Internal political turbulence mitigates against in- 
itlatives or change of any sort at the international 
level. ‘The Politburo apparently sees itself locked in- 
to an external situation over which it has no appre- 
ciable control. It has legitimate national security in- 
terests in Cambodia. Rapprochement with China is 
possible only if China is willing; to date, it has not 
been. World indifference, if not hostility, to Viet- 
nam’s plight appears likely to continue. That being 
the case, the Politburo reasons, its only choice is to 
endure, to outwait its adversaries. At the same 
time, it would probably say, Vietnam’s condition is 
not so bad as to be unendurable. 


THE CAMBODIAN ISSUE 


The Cambodian peace process represents the 
most important activity in contemporary Viet- 
namese foreign relations, tied to virtually all its 
bilateral relations and to most external problems. 

Beginning in early 1989, feverish regional activi- 
ty began to find ways and means to bring the forlorn 
little country of Gambodia back to peace and stabil- 
ity. The effort reached a climax of sorts in Paris in 
late July, 1989, with an 18-nation French- 
sponsored conference.* By any measure, the con- 
ference accomplished little. How much of a failure 
it was depended on prior expectations — the more 
success one anticipated, the more one regarded it as 
a failure. 

Hanor’s chief purpose at the conference was to ex- 
tract whatever benefits it could from its decision, 
already made, to withdraw the last contingent of its 
30,000 troops from Cambodia. Instead of express- 
ing appreciation, many conference speakers assert- 


‘ed that Vietnam should never have invaded Cam- 


bodia and was simply rectifying that error. 
Throughout the conference, there was steady crit- 
icism of Vietnam for its use of “settlers,” a code term 
to mean continued Vietnamese influence and con- 
trol of Cambodia after the departure of its troops.* 
This was one of the two major torpedoes that sank 
the meeting. 

The other difficulty was the failure to agree on 
the composition of the interim Cambodian govern- 
ment that was to supervise the establishment of a 
new governing structure in Phnom Penh— whether 
it was to be a two-party or a four-party interim. The 
code term here was “genocide.” What was actually 
involved in this second issue was the role (or the 
non-role) of the Khmer Rouge in determining the 
future governing structure. 

The behavior of the Vietnamese representatives 


*See also the article by Lewis Stern in this issue. 

*Ethnic Vietnamese civilians living in Cambodia whose 
number varies from the official Cambodian figure of 80,000 to 
as many as 300,000. 


in Paris during the last days of the conference was 
puzzling. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach ex- 
hibited a rigidity that seemed insulting to his hosts 
as well as self-defeating. The best explanation for 
this is that midway in the conference the Politburo 
in Hanoi changed Vietnam’s strategy. Its action 
was apparently based on its assessment that Viet- 
nam would get nothing out of the conference for its 
troop withdrawal; worse, it would be made the 
scapegoat for the conference’s failure. 

Thach was ordered to take an utterly hard line. 
He was not able even to give his French hosts a fig 
leaf of accomplishment. This had been expected up 
to the final hour of the meeting, some token gesture 
(perhaps dealing with a United Nations peace- 
keeping mission) to demonstrate that some progress 
had been made in the peace process. Vietnam’s 
rude stonewalling was obviously not in Hanor’s in- 
terests. It badly undercut months of patient diplo- 
matic efforts by Thach and others with the ASEAN 
(Association of South East Asian Nations) states. 
Based on what is now known, the explanation for 
this behavior does not lie in Paris, or even in Cam- 
bodia, but in Hanoi, in the Politburo’s corridors of 
power. 

In the months after the Paris Conference, the 
question arose as to how much Vietnamese in- 
fluence remained in Phnom Penh.° Obviously, 
with its military forces withdrawn, there was a pre- 
cipitous drop in Vietnam’s ability to control bat- 
tlefield events. Further, with the State of Cambodia 
(SOC) moving away from a Leninist construct and 
back toward the center of Khmer politics—ap- 
parently with Hanofs blessings— Vietnamese in- 
fluence was further diminished. Actually, there was 


a diminution of the influence of all outsiders. The’ 


center of the peace process, as a result of the Paris 
meetings, shifted from outside to inside Cambodia. 
For the first time, whether there was to be peace or 
continued struggle in Cambodia largely rested with 
the indigenous Khmer. This was apparently satis- 
factory to the reformers in Hanoi, but it worried the 
conservatives and the military who feared the rise of 
a Cambodian government hostile to Vietnam. 

The Sino-Vietnamese effort to improve relations 
has continued sporadically for nearly two years. 
Talks at the deputy secretary level have accom- 
plished nothing visible. 

United States-Vietnamese diplomatic inter- 
course during the same period underwent a series of 
zigs and zags, in part because of doctrinal disputa- 
tion in Hanoi and in part because of indifference in 
Washington. Such activity as there was involved 
the resolution of the casualties issue and human- 


5In mid-1989, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK), 
the government in Phnom Penh, officially changed its name to 
the State of Cambodia (SOC). 
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itarian assistance. The position of President George 
Bush’s administration is that there can be no United 
States diplomatic recognition of Vietnam until 
there is a “comprehensive” (as opposed to a “partial”) 
settlement of the Cambodian problem. 

This is a commendable position, but it is unob- 
tainable in the foreseeable future. The question of 
recognition is somewhat divisive at the Politburo 
level. The quarrel is whether diplomatic recogni- 
tion would bring economic benefits in the form of 
trade, technology transfer and possibly economic 
assistance or would give the United States an em- 
bassy in Hanoi. Many Politburo members doubt 
that United States economic benefits are forthcom- 
ing; that being true, they prefer to ignore the matter 
of recognition for the time being. 

Vietnam today faces a national crisis of failed 
state policy and failed leadership. There is no 
longer much dispute among the Vietnamese about 
this nor of the imperative need for remedial change. 
Vietnam is unable to effect change when there is a 
universal desire for improvement because of the 
ongoing unresolved political struggle within the 
Politburo. The nation is caught up in the throes of a 
generational transfer of political power—a struggle 
accompanied by complex doctrinal infighting over 


how much risk to take in changing domestic and 


foreign policies in the name of reform. As 1s com- 
mon in Leninist governing systems, political tur- 
bulence at the top tends to paralyze lower-level par- 
ty and state policy-making organs. 

What Vietnam needs 1s: 

e A leadership willing and able to make sacrifices 
in the name of reform, in both domestic and foreign 
policy. 

e Institutional facilitation—development of the 
social and economic infrastructure through altera- 
tion of the party-state policy-making mechanism 
and the overhaul of the bureaucracy, and develop- 
ment of science, technology and education. 

e Social consensus — agreement among the gen- 
eral population as to what change is needed and 
how it is to be implemented. 

e Reallocation of resources to serve the changes 
required, including personnel and money. 

e Reasonably harmonious relations with its 
neighbors, primarily China. 

Is history then pushing Vietnam in the direction 
of revolutionary change? Probably. Is this an in- 
evitable process? Not necessarily. Forces in Viet- 
nam-— the young and the intellectuals — are press- 
ing for radical change in the society’s political in- 
stitutions, for greater freedom and openness, and 
for a market economy. They represent a new credo 
built on human rights, articulating a new political 
consciousness. But countervailing forces are also at 
work. These are powerful, entrenched and rational. 
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They fear change, fear that it will lead Vietnam into 
chaos, fear freedom itself. Thus the challenge of 
change is pitted against the lure of continuity. In 
such a struggle, as in any revolution, no outcome is 
ever inevitable. E 








INDONESIA 
(Continued from page 124) 
March, 1990, as the date by which one or another 
option will be applied to each case. 

Indonesia seems likely to proceed on a case-by- 
case basis, both in its future reform packages and in 
any subsequent move toward privatization. This 
seems a sensible approach. Meanwhile, the engine 
of deregulation in the “real economy” (compared 
with the financial sector) has slowed perceptibly 
during 1988-1989; some commentators wonder 
whether this means that the easy cleanup stage has 
been completed and whether privatization is en- 
countering stronger opposition from powerful in- 
terests. The reform packages have had their 
greatest effect in stimulating exports and foreign in- 
vestment in export-oriented sectors; much of the in- 
digenous economy still remains burdened by tariffs 
and by other regulations that restrain initiative and 
inhibit efficiency. 

The “export or bust” campaign has helped the 
government find new revenues more than it has 
helped households find more imported goods at af- 
fordable prices. The strategy has also been criti- 
cized for its resource-depletion effects, even though 
the minerals and hardwoods may now have more 
value added before export. Many export promotion 
and processing schemes involve “enclave develop- 
ment,” and technologies are often capital intensive, 
which limits the direct income and employment ef- 
fects for local citizens (although the outcome may be 
defended as supporting government spending). 

A concept often associated with deregulation and 
privatization is decentralization, which implies a 
relaxation of centralized or top-down economic 
control in favor or more localized decision-making. 
The government has committed itself for several 
years to variants of this philosophy, but the wide- 
ranging institution-building that it has spawned is 
often criticized as fostering dependence on the 
center rather than involving a genuine devolution 
of authority to the localities and nongovernment 
agencies. Unity in diversity is Indonesia’s national 
motto, and it is also the national paradox. A series 
of regional studies have recently documented the 
enormous diversity in economic predicament and 
in economic capacity that comprises the Indonesian 
economy.* The economy will require a unique mix 

*Hal Hill, ed., Unity and Diversity: Regional Economic Develop- 
ment in Indonesia Since 1970 (Singapore: Oxford University Press, 
1989). 


of public and private enterprise, in all its forms and 
at all levels, to address adequately all the challenges 
and reap all the opportunities of this diversity. This 
is not a simple choice between regulation and de- 
regulation, or between government planning and 
privatization. This is learning by doing. 


BURMA 
(Continued from page 108) 


the military coup, the EC members, Japan, the 
United States and other Western countries froze 
their relations with the military authorities to pro- 
test alleged repression and the denial of political 
rights. Because none of these countries have signifi- 
cant economic, strategic or other interests in Bur- 
ma, these policies were apparently popular with 
their voters. For governments concerned about the 
continued stability of Asian international politics, 
more immediate questions arise. 

The government of Thailand has taken the lead 
in improving relations with Burma. Though this 
has been criticized as being essentially motivated by 
economic considerations, the Thai authorities are 
clearly concerned about the consequences of a frac- 
tured Burma open to either complete or partial 
dominance by a larger state. Relations with the 
People’s Republic of China remained good during 
1989 and border trade increased. Despite continual 
criticism of the government by All-India Radio and 
the absence of the Indian ambassador in Yangon 
until August (nearly a year after his departure in ap- 
parent protest at the military coup), relations with 
India remained officially friendly, Outside the 
country’s immediate neighbors, relations remained 
largely cordial. 





CONCLUSION 


In 1989, Burma changed more than the name of 
the state; but the rate of change has been unsatisfac- 
tory for its most severe critics, who hoped that the 
country would be remade overnight after the dem- 
onstrations of 1988. Like other countries in South- 
east Asia, where new “democratic” futures were an- 
ticipated after the fall of the old regimes in the 
1980’s, the realities of the politically possible have 
begun to emerge. 

In some important ways, Burma is different from 
other countries in the region. Since independence, 
the military has seen itself as having a central role in 
maintaining Burma’s independence and sovereign- 
ty. Countervailing institutions have been notably 
weak, and economic decline in the 1980s has fur- 
ther sapped what vitality these institutions may 
have had. A society without a class of landlords or 
businessmen, without an independent and orga- 
nized hierarchical religious order outside the control 


of the state, with poorly developed resources and a 
limited communications infrastructure cannot be 
expected to be reborn in a year. 

Although it is still largely rebuffed by the outside 
world, the military government has taken steps to 
open up the economy and provide at least the possi- 
bility for greater change. Holding elections in May, 
1990, while it can hardly result in an anti-army 
government, should provide the possibility for 
public criticism and discussion. 





CAMBODIA 
(Continued from page 112) 
associates, retained significant authority for foreign 
policy and military strategy. His wife, Ieng Thirith, 
held substantial power in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, according to some observers. Son Sen, Depu- 
ty Prime Minister for National Defense under Pol 
Pot, held the position of Supreme Commander of 
the National Army of Democratic Kampuchea. 

In 1989, the Khmer Rouge suffered some slight 
slippage in its organizational coherence through the 
defections of some battalion-level commanders and 
regimental officers, and through a weakened ability 
to contain civilians under the jurisdiction of the 
Khmer Rouge in camps on ‘Thai soil. In June, ap- 
proximately 700 Cambodians fled from Khmer 
Rouge encampments in the vicinity of Kaiche (one 
area in which several secret Khmer Rouge facilities 
had been constructed) to the KPNLF camp at Sokh 
Sann. In 1989, the Khmer Rouge continued to re- 
sist.the presence of international aid organizations 
in five camps supplied by the United Nations 


Border Relief Organization (UNBRO)—Huay’ 


Chan, Na Trao, Au Trao, Bo Rai and Ta Luan— 
although slightly increased access was granted to 
UNBRO to monitor the distribution of humanitar- 


ian aid in Bo Rai and in Site Eight, the largest’ 


Khmer Rouge camp inside Thailand. 

The Khmer Rouge maintained its overall field 
command structure based on the two military sec- 
tors that were defined in 1987, the border and the 
interior. Ta Mok was in charge of Command 1003, 
and Son Sen commanded the 1001 Battlefield Com- 
mand, in addition to his concurrent responsibilities 
for overall direction of Khmer Rouge military 
operations in Cambodia. 

The Khmer Rouge had achieved a presence 


12Qn the Khmer Rouge see “Cambodia,” Yearbook of Interna- 
tional Communist Affairs (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1989), pp. 185-188; Khmer Rouge Abuses Along the That- 
Cambodian Border, An Asia Watch Report, February, 1989; 
Steven Erlanger, “The Return of the Khmer Rouge,” The New 
York Times Magazine, March 5, 1989, pp. 25-27, 50-52. 

3FEER, January 12, 1989, p. 21; The Nation (Bangkok), 
January 17, 1989, p. 4; Bangkok Domestic Service in Thai, 
January 25, 1989, in FBIS, 89-016, January 26, 1989, p. 62; 
The Nation (Bangkok), January 25, 1989, p. 1. 
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throughout the countryside— in the northern tier, 
in the Cardamon chain, in the tri-border area — and 
boasted about their logistical system in Kompong 
Speu. Pol Pot remained fully engaged in the leader- 
ship of the Khmer Rougé, in spite of frequent an- 
nouncements of his retirement. Khmer Rouge lead- 
ership remained intact and committed to attaining 
power at the expense of its competitors in a two- 
pronged policy of simultaneous military conflict 
and political-diplomatic maneuvering. In spite of 
the rumors that suggest that Ta Mok, the most re- 
prehensible of Khmer Rouge field commanders, 
had abandoned the northern tier to Sihanouk’s ar- 
my, his units appear to have operated from Aran- 
yaprathet (in Thailand) to the area north of Ampil 
during the October-November contest in which the 
KPNLF took the lead against the Cambodian 
Armed Forces. !? 

The year 1989 began with a series of important 
departures from long-standing diplomatic ap- 
proaches to the Cambodian problem. In early Jan- 
uary, Siddhi Savetsila visited Hanoi for discussions 
about Cambodia, the first Thai foreign minister to 
make such a journey in over a decade. Siddhi an- 
nounced substantial agreement on key bilateral 
issues and on the basic questions about a Cambo- 
dian settlement, as well as Hanors consent to con- 
sider the establishment of a peacekeeping 
“mechanism,” a slight reversal of the Vietnamese 
opposition to the principle of an international 
peacekeeping force under United Nations auspices. 

On January 16, Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Dinh Nho Liem met in Beijing with his Chi- 
nese counterpart, Liu Shuging, for the first direct 
talks in a decade. Thereafter, Hanoi agreed to a 
September, 1989, date for the withdrawal of its 
forces from Cambodia, a concession made in re- 
sponse to China’s offer to consider tandem and pro- 
gressive decreases in its assistance to the Khmer 
Rouge in return for an earlier date for the comple- 
tion of the Vietnamese withdrawal. 

On January 21 Hun Sen was received by Thai 
Prime Minister Chatichai Choonhavan in an un- 
precedented private visit to Bangkok. Chatichai of- 
fered his visitor a vision of what a post-conflict In- 
dochina could expect from the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) in terms of normal, 
proper and fruitful bilateral economic and political 
relationships. These visits contributed to sustaining 
the momentum of diplomacy and set the context in 
which the incremental advances in negotia- 
tions — including narrow, perishable accommoda- 
tions between Hun Sen and Prince Sihanouk— 
were seized on by the extra-regional constituency 
for a negotiated settlement as the basis for com- 
promise. 13 

In mid-February, Prince Sihanouk returned to 
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the presidency of the Cambodian resistance, in ad- 
vance of the convening of the JIM Working Group. 
Sihanouk resigned in July, 1988, to protest Khmer 
Rouge actions in the field against the other factions 
of the coalition. The second JIM session, in Feb- 
ruary, brought into sharp relief the basic conflicts 
that divided the competing Cambodian parties, the 
Vietnamese and the members of ASEAN. 

Vietnam restated its basic case— that the with- 
drawal of the Vietnamese from Cambodia was 
dependent on the achievement of a political solu- 
tion. ASEAN and the Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea (GCGDK) insisted that the 
withdrawal of Vietnamese forces be unconditional 
and take place according to a timetable, in a “geo- 
graphic” rather than a numerical manner. ASEAN 
and the CGDK continued to agree on the need for 
an international peacekeeping force under United 
Nations auspices. Vietnam and Hun Sen’s govern- 
ment were prepared to accept a control commission 
with a military component, drawing armed for- 
ces from a number of countries, possibly in- 
cluding representatives from the four Cambodian 
factions. 

The CGDK and ASEAN continued to demand a 
legitimate provisional coalition government under 
Sthanouk’s leadership. Hun Sen and the Viet- 
namese were prepared to offer Sihanouk the chair- 
manship of a national reconciliation council that 
would organize and implement elections leading to 
the creation of a quadripartite government, without 
dissolving the Hun Sen government before holding 
free elections. The Vietnamese viewed the second 
JIM as tactical in nature, and nota key point in the 
process of solution. They therefore hardened their 
position. !4 

The second JIM session yielded no significant 
progress. The meeting endorsed continued negotia- 
tions by the Cambodians and called for a status 
report to the JIM by June. The conclusion of the 
JIM left the sense that bilateral meetings involving 
the major actors would encourage further progress 
but that an internatiorial conference was necessary 
to guide the four Cambodian factions toward 
agreement. 

In April, the three Indochinese states issued a 
joint statement that provided for the total with- 


14FEER, February 4, 1989, p. 30. 

15'The National Assembly that convened in an extraordinary 
session in late April and amended the constitution was a 
calculated effort to make some of the substantive and cosmetic 
changes necessary to accommodate Sihanouk. 

16Statement by Robert Kimmitt, United States under 
secretary of state for political affairs, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, June 12, 1989; Tommy Koh, “The Fai- 
ure of the Paris Conference and its Implications for a Cambo- 
dian Settlement,” Washington Center of the Asia Society, Sep- 
tember 11, 1989. 


drawal of all Vietnamese troops by the end of Sep- 
tember, and proposed a cessation of all foreign mili- 
tary aid to the Cambodian parties. The statement 
had a tactical dimension; it was an effort to prod the 
diplomatic process along but it was also the result of 
efforts to prepare the way for a maximum impact of 
the Sino-Soviet summit in May. 

The fourth meeting between Hun Sen and Si- 
hanouk took place from May 2 to May 4, and made 
little progress on key issues — specifically, the ques- 
tion of the interim government and the role of the 
Khmer Rouge. However, the flurry of tabled pro- 
posals and the general predisposition toward flex- 
ibility evinced by the two negotiators yielded a 
potential for compromise. As a result of the ex- 
change, Sihanouk appeared closer to a decision to 
jettison the Khmer Rouge than he had been in July, 
1988, when he resigned as head of the CGDK, or 
any time earlier. Sihanouk did in fact yield a little 
on the question of the auspices of an international 
peacekeeping mechanism, conceding that an inter- 
national conference that would include Security 
Council members could name an International 
Control Commission that could fulfill the necessary 
cease-fire and troop withdrawal monitoring respon- 
sibilities. Sihanouk also backed away from his in- 
sistence on “dismantling” the Hun Sen government, 
and began to speak of “transforming” that govern- 
ment into a quadripartite government. 

While Hun Sen remained steadfast in his in- 
sistence that his government not be dissolved before 
the holding of an election, Sihanouk’s musings that 
he would reach a decision on returning to Cam- 
bodia in the immediate aftermath of the Viet- 
namese troop withdrawal were an incentive to per- 
suade Hun Sen to work to get everything in line. !5 

On May 6, Hun Sen visited Bangkok for the sec- 
ond time. Discussions between Hun Sen and Thai 
Prime Minister Chatichai focused on cease-fire pro- 
posals formulated by Chatichai and his advisers. 
On May 8, the Chinese and Vietnamese deputy 
foreign ministers held a second set of talks. From 
May 8 to May 15, China and the Soviet Union held 
a summit in Beijing that resulted in a joint com- 
muniqué outlining central areas of agreement on 
the issues of Vietnamese military disengagement 
from Cambodia, the international supervision of 
the peace process, the reduction of external assis- 
tance to the Cambodian factions and the basic suc- 
cess of the JIM process. One major area of dif- 
ference was China’s endorsement of a quadripartite 
coalition government, and the contrasting Soviet 
support for quadripartite participation in a Sihan- 
ouk-led national reconciliation council that would 
organize elections and play a role in the formation 
of a coalition government. !§ 

After the Sino-Soviet summit, French Foreign 


Minister Roland Dumas announced that Paris 
would host an international conference on the con- 
flict in Cambodia in August, an event that Dumas 


had encouraged. Sihanouk proposed a new con-: 


stitution embodying a French-style multiparty 
democracy for Cambodia, signaling his view that 
Hun Sen’s concessions were not yet adequate and 
challenging Phnom Penh’s chief diplomat to wring 
further accommodations from the Cambodian Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The early July meeting of the ASEAN foreign 
ministers in Brunei tried to state the organization’s 
support for the CGDK by rejecting the quick com- 
promises that would leave Phnom Penh in a com- 
manding position in an interim coalition. In early 
July, Sihanouk reiterated the position that an inter- 
national control mechanism under United Nations 
auspices remained an essential part of the formula 
for solution, and restated his demand for the simul- 
taneous dismantling of the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment, backing away from earlier compromises. 

On July 24, Sihanouk and Hun Sen met for the 
fifth time, followed by a meeting of the four Cambo- 
dian parties that opened the way for the interna- 
tional conference that convened in Paris on July 30. 
During the month-long conference, Vietnam and 
the Hun Sen government continued to object to a 
United Nations role in the peacekeeping mission for 
Cambodia. China and the Khmer Rouge argued 
that the use of the term “genocide” in the documents 
of a negotiated settlement would give Hanoi a justi- 
fication for its invasion of Cambodia.** Hanoi op- 
posed dwelling on the issue of the Vietnamese set- 
tlers there. 

The Hun Sen government proposed a cease-fire 
in place, while the CGDK stressed the need for re- 
grouping armed forces and disarming to specific 
` levels under appropriate United Nations-managed 
monitoring forces. Hun Sen’s government ada- 
mantly opposed the inclusion of the Khmer Rouge 
in such an interim coalition. Sihanouk took the 
position that excluding the Khmer Rouge from a 
coalition would guarantee continued armed con- 


flict, whereas including the Khmer Rouge would go’ 


further toward insuring the stability of a quadripar- 
tite interim government. He believed that stability 
would be served by the Khmer Rouge’s agreement 
to accept regroupment and disarmament, a United 
Nations peacekeeping force, and an internationally 
supervised election. Sihanouk took heart from the 
Chinese position that the coalition need not be 


** The term “genocide” was used to describe the actions of the 
Khmer Rouge, who killed more than one million Cambodians 
when they ruled Cambodia from 1975 to 1978. 

17 The New York Times, August 31, 1989, p. 12; Secretary of 
State James Baker, “International Efforts for a Peaceful Cam- 
bodia,” remarks at the Paris conference, July 30, 1989. 
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based on an equal distribution of power among the 
four parties. 

At the end of August, the Paris conference sus- 
pended its proceedings without a comprehensive 
agreement. The conference, which left a body of 
important basic agreements on the external aspects 
of the settlement, made a point of not adjourning, 
and agreed to begin consultations within six months 
with a view toward reconvening.!? 

In the wake of the Paris conference, regional 
players scurried to organize meetings of the Cam- 
bodian factions, to re-engage the JIM process and 
to table compromise solutions building on the basic 
agreements of the Paris conference. ‘The ASEAN 
members, especially Singapore, urged continued 
support for the two non-Communist parties and 
expressed the hope that the proposal of the adminis- 
tration of United States President George Bush for 
lethal aid to the non-Communist resistance would 
recelve bipartisan support in Congress. 

Thai Prime Minister Chatichai peddled his pro- 
posals for turning the Indochina battlefield into a 
marketplace, and his “academic advisers” flogged 
their plans for “parallel-track diplomacy” — regional 
discussions on the subject of power sharing and si- 
multaneous international participation in the for- 
mation of a control mechanism to verify the Viet- 
namese claim that Vietnam has withdrawn its mili- 
tary forces. 

Indonesian Foreign Minister Ali Alatas sought to 
reserve the JIM vehicle, recognizing that a regional 
meeting that did not reach a compromise on power 
sharing would further squander ASEAN resources 
and contribute to a hardening of positions. In 
November, Alatas offered to convene a regional 
meeting following the Paris framework, involving 
the four Cambodian parties, Laos and Vietnam, 
France and the ASEAN countries. 

In mid-November, the ASEAN resolution on 
Cambodia was adopted at the 44th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly (with a record 
high vote of 124 supporters), rejecting the Phnom 
Penh regime. Australia offered a proposal for turn- 
ing Cambodia into a United Nations trusteeship, 
an alternative initially formulated by United States 
Congressman Stephen Solarz (D., N.Y.). 

In early October, the non-Communist forces 
launched operations in northwest Cambodia to try 
to seize control of large chunks of real estate in the 
vicinity of Sisophon. In early November, the 
Khmer Rouge seized control of Pailin, mainly 
through sustained shelling of PRK units that re- 
treated to their home garrisons, offering little 
resistance to their adversary’s grab for this gem-rich 
area. In early December, after repeated efforts, the 
KPNLF seized Svay Chek, north of Sisophon on 
Route 69. The Cambodians were clearly not in a 
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bargaining mood and were intent on pressing their 
perceived advantages on the battlefield, effectively 
eliminating the opportunity for another spurt of 
diplomacy. E 








MALAYSIA 
(Continued from page 126) 

tween M$700 milion and M$1.3 billion) by 
“restructuring” and a change of management. 

Malaysias automobile, the Proton Saga, has 
fared better. The firm producing it underwent some 
management changes; in 1988, a Japanese manag- 
ing director was brought in. In 1989, it showed a 
profit for the first time — made possible, given the 
small domestic market, only by exemption from the 
40 percent duty imposed on other cars. The turn- 
around was achieved through a rise in domestic de- 
mand and by the projected sale in one year of about 
8,000 cars in Great Britain. Starting in 1990, 
Malaysian-made engines will replace Japanese 
engines. !3 

Malaysia’s policy of privatization has continued 
steadily. Recent major examples of complete or 
partial privatization include the national shipping 
carrier, the container terminal at Port Kelang, the 
rural water supply, the construction of the North- 
South Highway and telecommunications. A com- 
prehensive masterplan has been drawn up, concen- 
trating on over 400 of about 1,400 organizations 
that could possibly be privatized. 14 


MALAYSIA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Malaysia’s relations with other ASEAN countries 
remain good. Malaysia has continued to support 
ASEAN policy on Cambodia, namely, to work 
_ toward a coalition government that would not be 
dominated by China (the patron of the notorious 
Khmer Rouge) or Vietnam (which installed the ex- 
isting government of Hun Sen). Such a government 
would need to be acceptable to both China and 
Vietnam, however, a tall order. 

Malaysia’s policy on accepting Vietnamese 
refugees has recently hardened; apparently it wish- 
es to discourage them by not having more lenient 
terms of entry than Thailand, Hong Kong or 
Singapore. Between May and July, 1989, it towed 
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900 refugees into Indonesian waters, in contraven- 
tion of a plan that it had previously accepted at a 
refugee conference in Geneva. !5 

Relations with Singapore are particularly del- 
icate because of the intertwined and sometimes con- 
tentious history of the two states, and are subject to 
occasional “hiccups.” A pact by which Malaysia 
would supply more water to Singapore (vital to the 
latter because of its very limited domestic supply) — 
was signed in June, 1988. In exchange, Singapore 
agreed to buy additional amounts of gas from Ma- 
laysia. It was also agreed that a new link supple- 
menting the existing causeway was to be con- 
structed between Singapore and Johor. Increasing- 
ly cordial relations between the two Prime 
Ministers were tested in July, 1989. Alarmed by 
domestic opposition to the United States bases in 
the Philippines and wanting to retain the United 
States presence in the region, Singapore’s Prime 
Minister Lee Kwan Yew offered the United States 
air and naval “facilities.” Some politicians in 
Malaysia, including UMNO’s official organ, Mer- 
deka, strongly criticized the move. But Mahathir, in 
a measured statement, said that although he was 
opposed to the stationing of United States troops in 
Singapore, he did not object to their use of facilities 
there. !6 

In 1988, Malaysia’s relations with the United 
States were affected by two issues in which United 
States domestic interest groups were involved. The 
United States soybean lobby tried unsuccessfully to 
have Congress pass an act requiring palm oil to be 
described on labels as containing saturated fats, 
thus raising concern about its effects on cholesterol. 
More important, later in the year there was a possi- 
bility that the United States Congress would 
remove Malaysia from the Generalised System of 
Preferences (GSP) list, which allowed some of its 
products to be admitted to the United States duty- 
free. Malaysia escaped the fate of the four Asian 
NIC’s (South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore) that lost GSP status in 1989 because 
they had become too well-off to count as “develop- 
ing.” The stakes were high—an estimated 75,000 
jobs. 

However, Malaysia had to meet objections from 
the American Federation of Labor-Confederation 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), which al- 
leged that Malaysia’s exports were cheaper because 
its labor was denied certain rights, particularly the 
right to form unions. Malaysia countered that 
threat, at least temporarily, by allowing electronics 
workers to form unions, even although they turned 
out to be “in-house” unions. Mahathir rejected NIC 
(newly industrializing country) status for Malaysia; 
he “did not want the title and what goes with it.” It 

(Continued on page 144) 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of January, 1990, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Cambodian Peace Talks 

Jan. 15—In Paris, the 5 permanent members of the UN Securt- 
ty Council meet in a 2-day session to decide on “an enhanced 
UN role” to end the fighting in Cambodia. 

Jan. 16— The 5 permanent members of the UN Security Coun- 
cil, including China, agree to a plan calling for UN ad- 
ministration of Cambodia, a UN peacekeeping force, and 
UN supervision of free elections there. 

Jan. 24—Cambodian Prince Norodom Sihanouk announces 
his resignation as leader of the coalition opposing the Viet- 
nam-supported Hun Sen government and withdraws from 
future peace negotiations; Sihanouk has withdrawn and 
returned 4 times before. 


Central American Peace Plan 

Jan. 11—Leftist guerrillas in El Salvador and the Salvadoran 
government agree to ask UN Secretary General Javier Pérez 
de Cuéllar to mediate peace talks. 


Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) 

Jan. 9—A conference of the 9 CMEA member nations opens in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. The Soviet Union proposes to modify the 
trade bloc’s policies to permit trading based on a convertible 
currency at real market prices. Czechoslovakia’s Deputy 
Prime Minister says the Soviet Union's proposal would lead 

- to a “disaster.” 

Jan. 10—The CMEA conference concludes. CMEA members 
agree that the group must be reformed; they appoint a special 
commission to work out proposals for a restructured trade 


group. , 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Jan. 16—Senior military leaders of the 16 members of NATO 
and the 7 Warsaw Pact nations meet in Vienna to discuss 
lessening military tensions in Europe. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 

Jan. 8—By a 19-0 vote with 5 abstentions, the OAS passes a 
resolution saying that when U.S. troops entered the home of 
the Nicaraguan ambassador in Panama on December 29, the 
U.S. violated diplomatic immunity. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Cambodian Peace Talks, Central American Peace Plan) 

Jan. 29— U.S. Vice President Dan Quayle sends a letter to Sec- 
retary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar protesting Pérez de 
Cuéllar’s failure to submit a report on human rights abuses in 
Cuba to the UN Human Rights Commission in Geneva. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See Intl, NATO) 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See France) 


ALBANIA 
(See also Yugoslavia) 


` Jan. 1— Communist party leader Ramiz Alia says that Albania 
will not be affected by uprisings in other nations in East 
Europe. 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 2— Economy Minister Erman González announces that, 
to try to control inflation (which has reached 100 percent 
since December 25), the government will stop printing cur- 
rency. 

Jan. 8— The Buenos Aires stock market opens for the 1st time 
since December 28; the value of stocks drops 53 percent. 

The government says that inflation increased 40 percent in 

December; the official cost-of-living increase for 1989 
reached 4,923 percent. 


BOLIVIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


BULGARIA 
(See also Intl, CMEA) i 

Jan. 3—For the 1st time, government officials meet with of- 
ficials from the opposition Union of Democratic Forces to 
discuss the prospect of free elections. 

Jan. 4— Widespread violence is reported between Bulgaria's 
Slavic majority and its minority ethnic Turks. 

Jan. 6— Thousands of Slavs in Sofia and 3 other cities protest 
new laws granting Turks religious and cultural freedom. 
Jan. 15— Parliament deletes from its constitution the phrase 
that guarantees a monopoly of power to the Communist 

party. 

Jan. 19— Bulgarian State Radio announces that former Com- 
munist party General Secretary Todor Zhivkov is under 
house arrest on charges of inciting ethnic hostilities and cor- 
ruption. l 

Jan. 29— Zhivkov is sent to prison. 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, Cambodian Peace Talks) 


CHAD 
(See Vatican) 


CHINA 
(See also Intl, Cambodian Peace Talks; U.S., Foreign 
Policy, Legislation) l 
Jan. 3— Chinese officials dismiss reports that dissidents Fang 
Lizhi and his wife Li Shuxian will be allowed to leave China. 
Jan. 10— Prime Minister Li Peng announces that martial law 
in Beijing has been lifted. Martial law was imposed on May 
20, 1989, in response to anti-government demonstrations. 
Jan. 19—The government announces the release of 573 in- 
dividuals arrested for participating in the pro-democracy 
demonstrations of May and June, 1989. 


COLOMBIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CUBA 
(See Intl, UN) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Jntl, CMEA) 
Jan. 1—Ina televised speech, President Vaclav Havel says that 
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Czechoslovakia is suffering a severe economic and environ- 
mental crisis. 

Jan. 4—The government devalues its currency sharply against 
the dollar. 

Jan. 9— The government says it will propose that the Soviet 
Union withdraw its forces from Czechoslovakia by the end of 
1990. 

Jan. 19— Prime Minister Marian Calfa resigns from the Com- 
munist party. 


ECUADOR 
jan. 18—The Supreme Council orders the arrest of former 
President León Febres Cordero on charges of embezzling 
public funds. 


EGYPT 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Jan. 12— President Hosni Mubarak dismisses hardline Interior 
Minister Zaki Badr and replaces him with Mohammed Ab- 
del-Halim Moussa. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also Intl, Central American Peace Plan) 

Jan. 7—In a nationally broadcast address, President Alfredo 
Cristiani says “elements of the armed forces” were responsible 
for the massacre of 6 Jesuit priests and 2 civilians in Novem- 
ber, 1989. 

Jan. 13—Cristiani announces the arrest of 8 members of the 
military for the murder of the Jesuit priests. 

Jan. 19—The Fourth Penal Court indicts 8 members of the 
military, including a colonel, in the killing of the Jesuit 
priests. 


ETHIOPIA 
Jan. 2— After a 2-day offensive, rebels say they have captured 
Jihur— the 3d town they have taken in their most recent bat- 
tle against President Mengistu Haile Mariam’s Marxist 
government. 


FRANCE 
Jan. 9—France decides to return its diplomats to Afghanistan 
despite U.S. objections. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 7—A coalition of East German reform movements col- 
lapses; the group, which was formed January 5, planned to 
challenge the Communist party in elections scheduled for 
May. 

Jan. 12— Under pressure from opposition groups, Prime Min- 
ister Hans Modrow abandons plans to establish a new securi- 
ty force until after next May’s elections. 

Jan. 28— The government and all major parties agree to sched- 
ule elections on March 18 instead of in May; meanwhile, a 
coalition government will be formed. 

Jan. 29— Former Communist party General Secretary Erich 

. Honecker is arrested as he is leaving a hospital after treat- 
ment for cancer. 

Jan. 30 — Because of his illness, Erich Honecker is released from 
prison. 


HAITI 

Jan. 19—An unidentified gunman kills Army Colonel André 
Neptune. 

Jan. 20—President Prosper Avril imposes a state of siege, 
suspends sections of the constitution and arrests opposition 
leaders in response to Neptune’s shooting. 

Jan. 29— The military government lifts the 30-day state of siege 
decreed January 20 and restores the constitution, saying that 
the crisis is under control. 


HUNGARY 
(See also Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Jan. 8—The government increases rates for water and sewer 
services by 300 percent, and raises prices for meat, milk and 
bread by 25 percent. 


INDIA 

Jan. 5— Officials in Kashmir institute a curfew on the provin- 
cial capital and 10 other cities, blaming violence instigated by 
militants seeking independence for the region. 

Jan. 9— Unidentified gunmen kill an Indian intelligence officer 
in Kashmir; clashes between police and demonstrators con- 
tinue. 

Jan. 11—Prime Minister V.P. Singh offers to make concessions 
to Sikh separatists. 

Jan. 21—Singh says that his government wants to set aside the 
$470-million settlement reached with the Union Carbide 
Corporation as compensation for the Bhopal poison gas leak 
in 1984; Singh says the government will pursue criminal 
charges and will ask for $3 billion in damages for the death of 
more than 3,500 people. 

In Srinagar, Kashmir, Indian Army troops fire on demon- 
strators. 

Jan. 22—Government troops and Kashmiri demonstrators 
continue their confrontation; the 2-day death toll is reported 
to be more than 50. 

Jan. 25—In Srinagar, militants kill 4 members of the Indian 

„Air Force as the army takes control of the city. 


IRAN 
(See also Morocco; U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 6—Iran rejects an offer by Iraq to reopen peace talks, 
terming the offer a “campaign of deception.” Since the cease- 
fire in August, 1988, Iran and Iraq have not reached an 
agreement on a permanent end to the conflict. 


IRAQ 
(See Iran) 


ISRAEL 

Jan. 2—The Likud and Labor parties reach a compromise; 
Science Minister Ezer Weizman, who was fired in Decem- 
ber, returns to his post as Science Minister, but is excluded 
from the inner Cabinet for 18 months. 

Jan. 11—The owners of the Jerusalem Post pledge to honor the 
newspapers editorial independence, but dissatisfied editors 
and journalists, who resigned on December 31, 1989, refuse 
to return to work. 

Jan. 19—Police arrest Faisal al-Husseini, the most prominent 
West Bank Palestinian nationalist, on charges of assisting an 
illegal organization that is part of the uprising in the occupied 
territories. 

In Washington, D.C., State Department spokesperson 
Margaret Tutwiler says that Husseini’s arrest will undermine | 
Palestinian confidence in the peace process and will send con- 
flicting signals to Palestinians who might otherwise negotiate. 

Jan. 22— Husseini is released on bond. 

Jan. 30—Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and the Foreign 
Ministry deny that Israel has an official policy of settling 
emigré Soviet Jews in the West Bank or the Gaza Strip. 
Shamir recently declared that a “big Israel” is needed to make 
room for the immigrants. 


JAPAN 
Jan. 16—Ending a 10-day visit to Europe, Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu promises more economic aid for Hungary in 
addition to the $500 million in Import-Export Bank credits 
Japan has promised to Hungary and Poland over the next 3 
years. 


Jan. 24—Japanese scientists launch an unmanned rocket to the 
moon; 2 small satellites will explore the space around the 
moon and test instrument systems. 

Jan. 30—For the 1st time since 1960, the major political parties 
agree to an open debate on February 2 under the auspices of 
the Japan National Press Club, before the national elections 
on February 18. 


JORDAN 
Jan. 1—A Jordanian official says that Jordan plans to 
reestablish diplomatic ties with Libya; ties were severed in 
1984. 


KENYA 
Jan. 9—The U.S. agrees to forgive some economic-assistance 
loans to Kenya, in recognition of Kenya’s austerity efforts; 
$44.7 billion out of a total debt of $175 billion will be 
forgiven. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 6—Kim Young Sam and Kim Jong Pil, the leaders of 2 of 
the 3 opposition parties, announce that they will form an 
alliance for local elections in 1990. 

Jan. 10—President Roh Tae Woo says the U.S. and South 
Korea will reduce the size of annual joint military 
maneuvers. 

Jan. 22—In Seoul, the ruling Democratic Justice party agrees 
to merge with 2 opposition parties to form a conservative 
coalition that can act more effectively in Parliament. 


LEBANON 

Jan. 2— President Elias Hrawi issues a decree increasing wages 
by 70 percent. 

Jan. 4— Fighting between the Shite Amal militia and the Hez- 
bullah forces resumes in southern Lebanon; Christian and 
Muslim militias renew artillery duels in Beirut. 

Jan. 9—A truce is called in fighting between Amal and Hez- 
bullah. 

Jan. 21—In Damascus, President Hrawi meets with Syrian 
President Hafez Assad to discuss ways of ousting Christian 
army General Michel Aoun. 

Jan. 31— Renewed fighting between Christian forces around 
Beirut leads to heavy casualties. 


LIBERIA 

Jan. 2— Liberian President Samuel K. Doe fires the interior 
minister for ignoring warnings of a coup attempt; he imposes 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew on a region dominated by his political 
opponents. 

Jan. 5— Western diplomats say that in the last 2 weeks, fighting 
between government and rebel forces has leveled 2 towns in 
northeast Liberia; most of the rebels have apparently been 
killed or captured. 


LIBYA 
(See Jordan) 


MOROCCO 
Jan. 1—Salvage crews battle a worsening oil slick from an Iran- 
ian oil tanker that spilled 347 million gallons of oil off Moroc- 
co’s coast in mid-December. 


MYANMAR 
Jan. 3—The government ends martial law in sections of the 
Mandalay and Sagaing regions. 
Jan. 17— According to Western diplomats, opposition leader 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi has been disqualified from running 
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in the elections scheduled for May because she is under house 
arrest; in December, 1989, former Prime Minister U Nu was 
also put under house arrest. 

Jan. 26—The government refuses permission to allow U.S. 
observers to monitor the May elections. 


NAMIBIA 
Jan. 31—The constituent assembly sets the date, March 21, 
1990, for Namibian independence from South Africa. 


NICARAGUA 
(See also Jnt/, OAS) 

Jan. 1— Near the town of Ojo de Agua, 2 nuns are killed in an 
ambush; government and church officials blame contra 
rebels for the attack. 

Jan. 3—A senior contra official denies that the contras were in- 
volved in the murder of 2 nuns. 


PANAMA 
(See also Intl, OAS; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 3—Colonel Roberto Armijo, the commander of Panama's 
security force, resigns; Armijo was appointed in December 
after U.S. forces ousted de facto leader Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 9— Government officials say that the Maoist Shining Path 
guerrillas killed former Defense Minister López Albujar to- 
day in Lima; Albujar was defense minister until May, 1989, 
and is the most prominent official killed by the Shining Path 
since it began its insurgency in 1980. 

Jan. 10— Police detain 15,000 people in the search for Lépez’s 
killers; Shining Path guerrillas murder 9 people in ‘Tocota. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

Jan. 6—The Communist New People’s Army claims respon- 
sibility for the murder of a local mayor in Angeles; it 
threatens to kill U:S. servicemen and 5 other mayors. 

Jan. 11—Philippine Foreign Minister Raul Manglapus writes 
to U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d accusing the U.S. 
of violating provisions of the military bases pact between the 
2 nations. 

Jan. 29— Brigadier General Edgardo Abenina, the highest- 
ranking officer implicated in the December coup attempt, Is 
arrested. 


POLAND 
(See also Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 1—As part of its economic recovery program, the govern- 
ment announces sharp increases in the price of basic services 
like heating and electricity. 

Jan. 28 — The Communist party votes to dissolve itself because 
of “the impossibility of the party regaining the public’s 
confidence.” 


PORTUGAL 
Jan. 2—Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco Silva replaces 5 
Cabinet ministers, including the ministers of defense and 
finance. 


ROMANIA 
Jan. 1—Silvu Brucan, a member of the Council of National 
Salvation, says the council will sponsor candidates in free 
elections scheduled for April, 1990. The Council led the revo- 
lution that overthrew President Nicolae Ceausescu in De- 
cember, 1989. 
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Jan. 2—The government says that all members of Ceausescu’s 
Politburo and 20 of his close associates are now in custody. 

Jan. 3—Some political parties ask for a delay of national elec- 
tions, scheduled for April. 

Jan. 6—Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze visits 
Romania and offers Soviet support to the new government. 

Jan. 8—Special military courts begin trying members of 
Ceausescu’s security forces accused of shooting civilians. 

Jan. 12—The Council of National Salvation outlaws the Com- 
munist party and decides to hold a referendum on the death 
penalty. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also Namibia) 
Jan. 9—In Germiston, 6 people die in a clash between op- 
ponents and supporters of a black transport workers’ strike. 
Jan. 25—Nelson Mandela, imprisoned leader of the African 
National Congress, calls on South Africa’s government to 
save the country from “civil strife and ruin” by instituting ma- 
jority rule through negotiations; the appeal, written before 
Mandela met with then President P.W. Botha in July, 1989, 
is published today. 


SUDAN 
Jan. 4—Sudan People’s Liberation Front rebels blame the 
government for an alleged massacre of 2,000 people in the 
town of Jebelein in late December, 1989; government offi- 
cials confirm that at least 200 people died in December in 
fighting in Jebelein. 


SYRIA 
(See Lebanon) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, CMEA; Czechoslovakia; Romania; 
U.S., Administration, Foreign Policy) 

Jan. 4—In Moscow, President Mikhail Gorbachev meets 
Lithuanian Communist party leaders; the Lithuanians say 
Gorbachev has indicated that he will not force Lithuanian 
Communists to renounce their decision to break away from 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Jan. 5— The Communist party leader in the Nakhichevan 
region of Azerbaijan resigns. 

Jan. 6— Disturbances continue in the Nakhichevan region as 
crowds rip down installations at the Soviet-Iranian border. 

Jan. 9—Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov recommends that 
East European trading partners use hard currency and real 
market prices in trade, beginning in 1991. 

Jan. 10— On the eve of Gorbachev's visit to Lithuania, 25,000 
people demonstrate in the Lithuanian capital of Vilnius, de- 
manding independence. 

Jan. 11—Gorbachev begins a 3-day visit to Lithuania and 
pleads with the Lithuanians not to leave the Soviet Union. 

More than 250,000 Lithuanians gather in Vilnius to de- 
mand Lithuanian independence. 

Jan. 13—Ending a 3-day trip to Lithuania, Gorbachev says he 
sees no “tragedy in a multiparty system” even if it ends the 
Communist party’s monopoly. 

Jan. 14— Violence in Baku, Azerbaijan, leaves at least 25 peo- 
ple dead when mobs attack Armenian residents. 

Pravda, the official party newspaper, reports the sentence of 
death passed on an admitted spy known only as Donald, who 
successfully passed secrets to the U.S. over some 30 years; 
U.S. officials confirm knowledge of his capture and sentence 
and his work for the U.S. 

Jan. 15—Gorbachev declares a state of emergency in parts of 
Azerbaijan and orders army, navy and internal security 
forces to contain the ethnic violence there. 


Jan. 16— The government airlifts 11,000 additional troops to 
Azerbaijan; 56 people are reported dead in continuing 
violence. 

Jan. 18—In Azerbaijan, Soviet forces are unable to restore 
order because of widespread obstruction, sabotage and civil 
disobedience. 

Jan. 19— Armed civilians in Azerbaijan resist Soviet troops. 

Jan. 20 -— The Soviet military commandant in Baku claims that 
Soviet troops have regained control of the city. 

Jan. 22—In Azerbaijan, Parliament threatens to secede unless 
Soviet troops are withdrawn. 

Jan. 24—In Azerbaijan, the Soviet military arrests scores of 
dissidents and outlaws “illegally functioning organizations”; 
Tass, the official news agency, announces that some 12,000 
family members of troops have been evacuated for their own 
protection. In Baku harbor, Soviet ships disperse a blockade 
of merchant ships. 

Jan. 27—The leader of the Azerbaijan Popular Front proposes 
opening peace negotiations with the Soviet government if it 
withdraws the troops sent to Baku to quell the uprising. 

Jan. 30—In Moscow, Gorbachev meets with East German 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow, who states that Gorbachev 
“did not rule out . . . a possibility of German reunification” 
although no time limit was set. 

Jan. 31—Gorbachev says a report that he will resign as Com- 
munist party General Secretary is “groundless.” 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Jan. 3—The oversight board of the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tton, a newly formed agency established to manage the sav- 
ings and loan bail-out, directs the corporation to sell real 
estate held by insolvent institutions. 

Jan. 10—Officials at the Centers for Disease Control say that 
an automatic misting machine in a Louisiana supermarket 
chain caused an outbreak of Legionnaires’ disease; super- 
markets nationwide will stop using similar machines. 

Jan. 11— The New York Times reports that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) has reached out-of-court settlements with 
black employees who have charged the agency with racial 
discrimination. 

Jan. 18— After a sting operation, FBI agents arrest Marion S. 
Barry Jr., the mayor of Washington, D.C., on charges of 
buying and using crack cocaine. 

Jan. 25— President George Bush proposes a new drug enforce- 
ment program with increased spending of $1 billion in fiscal 
1991. 

Jan. 28— Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) investigators 
say that the fact that the Avianca Airlines plane that crashed 
on Long Island on January 25 was nearly out of fuel was not 
transmitted from one air traffic control station to the next; it 
is believed that the plane crashed after it ran out of fuel, kill- 
ing 73 and injuring 85. 

Jan. 29— President Bush sends his fiscal 1991 budget proposals 
to Congress. The $1.23-trillion budget calls for $36.5 billion 
in deficit-reducing spending cuts; the proposed military 
budget (including funds for the Department of Energy’s 
nuclear weapons programs) is $303.3 billion; social security 
outlays total $264.8 billion. The budget projects a deficit of 
less than $64 billion and anticipates an annual economic 
growth rate of 2.6 percent. There will be no tax increase, 
although increased foreign aid will be made available, largely 
to East Europe, and the Philippines and Latin America. 

Jan. 31—President Bush delivers his 1st State of the Union ad- 
dress to Congress and the nation; he calls for reductions in 
Soviet and U.S. troops in Central and East Europe to 
195,000 each (a proposal already discussed with Gorbachev 


and West European allies); he also sets ambitious goals for 
the environment and education. 


Economy 

Jan. 2— The New York Stock Exchange’s Dow Jones Industrial 
Average of 30 blue-chip stocks closes at a new record high of 
2,810.15. 

Jan. 5—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s unem- 
ployment rate remained at 5.3 percent in December. 

Jan. 8—The largest banks in the U.S. lower their prime lending 
rate from 10.5 percent to 10 percent, the 1st drop in the rate 
since July, 1989. 

Jan. 12— The Labor Department reports that its producer price 
index rose 0.7 percent in December and 4.8 percent for all of 
1989, the largest increase in 8 years. 

Jan. 17—The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
foreign trade deficit for November reached a high of $10.5 
billion. 

Jan. 18—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 
price index rose 0.4 percent in December and 4.6 percent in 
all of 1989. 

Jan. 26—The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 

© gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 0.5 
percent in the last quarter of 1989. 

Jan. 30— Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board Alan Green- 
span tells the Joint Economic Committee of Congress that 
slow economic growth is probably only “a temporary hesita- 
tion” and that he believes the prospects for a recession have 
diminished. l 

Jan. 31—The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators rose 0.8 percent in December. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, OAS, UN; France; Israel; Kenya; Korea, South; 
Myanmar, Panama; Philippines; U.S.SR.; Vietnam) 

Jan. 2—The Treasury Department announces that the U.S. 
and 14 other industrialized nations have set up a $1-billion 
fund to help Poland make its currency convertible. 

President Bush appoints Deane R. Hinton as the new 
U.S. Ambassador to Panama. 

Jan. 3—Panama’s de facto leader General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega surrenders to U.S. officials at the Vatican embassy 
in Panama City; Noriega is flown to Howard Air Force Base 
in Panama City, where he ts arrested by U.S. Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency officials and sent to Homestead Air Force Base 
in Florida. 

Jan. 4— Noriega is arraigned before a U.S. District Court in 
Miami on drug-trafficking charges. Noriega’s lawyer claims 
that Noriega is appearing in court “under coercion and in- 
timidation.” U.S. District Court Judge William M. Hoeveler 
enters a not-guilty plea on Noriega’s behalf. 

Jan. 6— U.S. officials say that Colombia 1s objecting to a U.S. 
plan to station warships off the coasts of Colombia, Peru and 
Bolivia. 

Jan. 7— The U.S. terms former South Korean President Chun 
Doo Hwan’s recent testimony to the South Korean National 
Assembly “distorted”; Chun has accused the U.S. of involve- 
ment in the 1980 Kwangju massacre and the 1979 assassina- 
tion of President Park Chung Hee. 

- Jan. 9— U.S. District Court Judge Hoeveler orders Noriega to 
be detained in a downtown Miami jail cell until his defense 
team is ensured adequate access. 

U.S. military spokesmen say that they do not have an ac- 
curate count of how many noncombatants died in the U.S. 
invasion of Panama; they report that 314 members of the 
Panamanian Defense Forces died in the fighting. 

Jan. 10—Vice President Dan Quayle says that China’s lifting of 
martial law in Beijing shows the “dividends” of U.S. policy 
toward China. 
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Jan. 11—President Bush says that lifting martial law in Beijing 
is “a very sound step.” 

Jan. 14— Bolivia, Colombia and Peru join the U.S. in agreeing 
to use military units from each country in the war against 
drugs; the agreement is to be signed February 19. 

Jan. 16— The State Department reports that the administration 
has decided to postpone its plans to deploy a carrier battle 
group off the Colombian coast to help prevent drug ship- 
ments from Latin America. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Esmat Abdel Meguid discusses 
a 5-point peace plan for the Middle East with Secretary of 
State Baker. ` 

White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater says the U.S. 
“understands the [Soviet Union’s] need to restore order where 
order has broken down” in Azerbaijan. 

Jan. 25—President Bush announces a program to provide $1 
billion in loans, grants and other aid to Panama. 

Jan. 26— Ambassador to Hungary R. Mark Palmer resigns to 
administer a private investment group that will do business in 
Hungary. 

Defense attorneys for Noriega send a letter to President 
Bush; Noriega claims to be a prisoner of war and demands 
that he be sent to a third country to stand trial. 

Jan. 30—Baker delays his trip to Moscow to meet with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze for a 2d time; the 
talks are now scheduled for February 8 and 9. 


Labor and Industry 
(See also India) 

Jan. 1—Striking coalminers and the Pittston Company resolve 
a bitterly contested strike that began on April 5, 1989. 

Jan. 15—Campeau Corporation files for Chapter 11 bankrupt- 
cy protection, claiming debts of $7.5 billion; 260 stores owned 
by Federated Department Stores, Inc., and Allied Stores 
Corporation will remain open; the corporations own 9 well- 
known retailing chains. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company re- 
veals that more than half its long-distance calls were not com- 
pleted yesterday for a period of up to 9 hours because of com- 
puter failure. 


Legislation 

Jan. 12—President Bush warns Congress that he will not sup- 
port domestic programs that take funds from his defense 
budget. 

Jan. 23—The 101st Congress begins its 2d session. 

Jan. 24— The House of Representatives votes 390 to 25 to over- 
ride President Bush’s November 30 veto of legislation pro- 
tecting Chinese students in the U.S. from deportation. 

Jan. 25—In a 62-37 vote, the Senate fails by 4 votes to override 
President Bush’s veto of the legislation protecting Chinese 
students from deportation. The veto stands. 

Jan. 30— The Senate votes 98-0 in favor of a bill authorizing 
$9.7 billion for State Department activities in fiscal 1990 and 

' 1991; the bill also urges the Export-Import Bank to continue 
some economic sanctions imposed on China; however, Presi- 
dent Bush can waive the sanctions at his discretion if he con- 
siders the waiver in the national interest. The House ap- 
proved the measure before it adjourned. 


Military 

Jan. 11—Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney announces that 
improved management will save the Defense Department 
$2.3 billion in fiscal 1991 and $39 billion over the next 5 
years. Cheney says that 16,000 jobs will be eliminated next 
year; 42,000 jobs will be phased out over 5 years. 

Jan. 12—Cheney imposes a freeze on hiring civilians through 
October 1, 1990; this move could eliminate 50,000 jobs in the 
Defense Department’s 1.05-million civilian workforce. 
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Jan. 24— Cheney imposes a 3-month freeze on military con- 
struction to give the Defense Department time to review con- 
struction plans. 

Jan. 29—At a news conference, Cheney outlines his proposed 
$295-billion defense budget for fiscal 1991, a 2.6 percent 
decline in spending adjusted for inflation; Cheney proposes 
eliminating 5 Army divisions, holding naval forces at current 
levels and continuing funding for the B-2 bomber. In addi- 
tion, some Army, Navy and Air Force bases will be 
eliminated. 


Political Scandal 

Jan. 2— Robert Garcia (D., N.Y.) resigns from the House of 
Representatives; Garcia is scheduled for sentencing in mid- 
January on extortion charges. 

Attorneys for former President Ronald Reagan ask the 
court to postpone Reagan’s subpoena to testify in the trial of 
former national security adviser John Poindexter in connec- 
tion with the Iran-contra affair. 

Jan. 19—Garcia is sentenced to 3 years in prison. 

Jan. 24—In Washington, D.C., U.S. District Court Judge 
Aubrey Robinson Jr. sentences retired Major General 
Richard Secord to 2 years probation for lying to Congress 
about his role in the Iran-contra affair. 

Jan. 30—In Washington, D.C., U.S. District Court Judge 
Harold Greene orders Reagan to turn over relevant portions 
of his private diaries to Poindexter for use in his defense in the 
Iran-contra trial. 


Science and Space 

Jan. 9— The space shuttle Columbia is launched at Cape 
Canaveral. 

Jan. 20—The space shuttle Columbia makes a delayed landing 
after nearly 11 days in orbit; the shuttle has retrieved the 
Long Duration Exposure Facility (LDEF) satellite and has 
launched another satellite. 


Supreme Court 
Jan. 9—The Court rules unanimously that universities accused 
of bias in tenure decisions must reveal data on “peer reviews” 
to federal investigators. l 
Jan. 10—In a 5-4 decision, the Court reaffirms a lower court 
ruling that illegally obtained evidence is not admissable in 
criminal trials. 


Terrorism 

Jan. 2— The FBI says that 4 bombs that were mailed as part of 
an apparently racially motivated terror campaign in Decem- 
ber, 1989, were made from similar material, 2 people died in 
the bomb blasts; the other 2 bombs were disarmed. 


VATICAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Jan. 30— Pope John Paul II ends his 8-day trip to 5 countries in 
the Sahel region of Africa with a visit to Chad. 


VIETNAM 
(See also Intl, Cambodian Peace Talks) 

Jan. 5— Vietnam begins to allow former inmates of reeduca- 
tion camps to emigrate; they were imprisoned for helping the 
U.S.-backed South Vietnamese government in the 1960's 
and 1970's. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Jan. 22— The Communist party votes to allow other parties to 
compete in a new system of “political pluralism.” 

Jan. 29— Thousands of ethnic Albanians demonstrate to de- 
mand free elections and the end of martial law in the province 
of Kosovo. 

Jan. 30—In Pristina, Kosovo, at least 5 people are killed in 
ethnic Albanian rioting. a 


r 





THE MAHATHIR RECOVERY 
IN MALAYSIA 
(Continued from page 138) 

has been suggested that not only was he anxious to 
preserve trading privileges but also wished to avoid 
scrutiny of the country’s questionable record on hu- 
man rights. !7 

Soon after he became Prime Minister, Mahathir 
had shown his displeasure with Britain by introduc- 
ing a policy of “buying British last” in 1981. How- 
ever, this policy was abandoned in 1983, and in 
1988 an arms deal with Britain was accompanied by 
an even larger British aid package. A principal 
component of the deal was the Tornado interceptor 
strike aircraft, useful for patrolling fishing grounds, 
oul and natural gas fields, and sea lanes. It was 
alleged, and denied, that there had been kickbacks, 
especially to Malay politicians. !8 

In 1988 and 1989, Malaysia continued to be ac- 
tive in wider diplomatic arenas. It was appointed to 
a seat in the United Nations Security Council in 
October, a post that it had sought for some time. Al- 
though Mahathir had been previously skeptical of 
the value of British Commonwealth conferences, 
Malaysia acted as host to the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in October, 1989. 
In a strong speech, Mahathir called for continued 
pressure on South Africa and an end to industrial- 
ized countries’ trade protectionism, and he ad- 
vocated measures to break the grip of richer coun- 
tries on poorer ones. Specifically, he accused rich 
countries of using environmental and human rights 
issues to hamper economic development in many 
third world countries. 


CONCLUSION 


Malaysia’s long-term problems are considerable. 
Politically, stability will always be in question, un- 
less authority is tempered by a basis of consensus. 
Economically, nonrenewable resources must not be 
depleted—some critics believe that oil and timber 
were depleted during the recent recession. The 
quality of managers and entrepreneurs is un- 
satisfactory, although the government is trying to 
improve it. 

In the short term, however, Mahathir’s recovery 
from surgery has been accompanied by a political 
recovery from serious challenges to his authority. 
Unexpectedly strong economic recovery from the 
recession increases the chances that he will remain 
in power after the next election and for some time 


beyond. l E 


ST, April 22, 1989, p. 10; FEER, September 7, 1989, p. 
100. 

184 liran, vol. 9, no. 5 (1989), p. 37, quoting The Observer ( Lon- 
don), May 7, 1989; FEER, May 18, 1989, p. 14, June 8, 1989, 
p. 30. 
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In this issue, seven specraltsts examine how the nations of North Africa are poised to meet 
the challenges of the 1990's. As our introductory article notes: “Few observers believe that the 
liberal initiatwes of the mid- 1980's will bring full-scale political democracy to North Africa in 


the short run. . . 


. Nonetheless, there ts considerable room for tempered optimism. ” 


Liberalism in Northern Africa 


By Lisa ANDERSON 
Assectate Professor of Political Science, Columbia University 


HE last several years have witnessed re- 

f markable changes in the political atmos- 

phere of North Africa; these developments 
are particularly striking in the predictable light of 
North African politics through the early 1980's. In 
Tunisia, the preceding decade had seen fruitless 
jockeying among the elite for top positions in the an- 
ticipated succession to aging President-for-Life 
Habib Bourguiba. In Libya, Colonel Muammar 
Qaddafi had single-mindedly pursued the idiosyn- 
cratic revolution that he had launched after coming 
to power in 1969. In Algeria, President Chadli Ben- 
djedid had continued most of the single-party 
socialist policies he inherited in 1979. In Morocco, 
in 1983 King Hassan II once again had postponed 
scheduled parliamentary elections. 

Then, as the middle of the decade passed, the 
picture changed suddenly. In September, 1984, 
Morocco held long-awaited elections, returning a 
more diverse and more representative group of par- 
liamentarians. In September, 1987, Qaddafi lifted 
some restrictions on private economic activity that 
his revolution had dictated earlier; soon thereafter 
professionals, notably doctors, were allowed to 
resume private practice. In November, 1987, Tuni- 
sian Prime Minister Zine Abdine Ben Ali deposed 
President Bourguiba; within a year he had released 
most of the country’s political prisoners, expanded 


The literature on the human rights organizations in the 


Arab world is not vast, but the organizations are increasingly 
important. Four North African countries have human rights 
organizations, several of which— particularly in Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tunisia—have been effective in calling attention to 
government violations. See Liesl Graz, “Campaigning for 
Human Rights in the Arab World,” Middle Fast International, no. 
364 (December 1, 1989); Naseer Aruri, “Disaster Area: Human 
Rights in the Arab World,” MERIP Reports, no. 149 
(November-December 1987). 


press freedoms and permitted the formation of 
several new political parties. 

In Algeria, Président Bendjedid responded to 
riots in October, 1988, by sacking his Prime Min- 
ister and initiating a program of political reform 
that would lead to the recognition of several opposi- 
tion political parties by the summer of 1989. 

‘Several factors influenced the political initiatives 
undertaken by the rulers of North Africa. Clearly, 
the international environment for political reform 
and liberalization was more favorable than at vir- 
tually any time since World War II. The adminis- 
trations of United States Presidents Jimmy Carter 
and Ronald Reagan had emphasized human rights 
and democratization; Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s pursuit of glasnost and perestroika also 
contributed to a worldwide atmosphere conducive 
to liberalization. Private movements in the Arab 
world, notably the establishment in 1983 of the 
Arab Organization for Human Rights, have given 
support to loca] human rights activists and have en- 
couraged government moves toward political 
liberalization. ! 

There were also fears within the regimes them- 
selves that political conservatism and political re- 
pression were increasingly ineffective responses to 
popular demands. Rulers throughout the Muslim 
world were being warned that the absence of 
political liberties could contribute to building con- 
stituencies for illegal opposition politics, particular- 
ly Islamist movements. Perhaps more important, it 
had become apparent to most of the Arab world, in- 
cluding North Africa, that because of the easy avail- 
ability of foreign revenues, once-vigorous authors 
itarlan governments had grown complacent: and’ 125 


lost touch with their populations. Thesé govern-`-“ i 


ments could no longer afford the luxury, of ‘irrespon- 
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sibility: the need for economic reform had grown, 


urgent. 

Qaddafi, for example, was long accustomed to 
limitless state revenues; he had been distracted 
from the domestic consequences of the belt-tight- 
ening required by the declining revenues of the 
1980’s by the drama and excitement of his confron- 
tation with the United States. The lull in United 
States-Libyan hostilities after the United States 
bombing of Libya in 1986 revealed that domestic 
opposition could not be attributed to American in- 
stigation, but was based on economic grievances — 
particularly against food shortages and the inade- 
quate government services exacerbated by declin- 
ing oil revenues. 

In Tunisia, attention to the political ramifica- 
tions of economic problems was equally inadequate 
during most of the 1980s. The political elite around 
the aging Bourguiba attempted merely to retain 
power in morbid anticipation of the President's 
demise, which contributed to growing alienation 
and cynicism. In Algeria, the political elite ad- 
dressed itself to economic reform, but not to the ef- 
fect of the reform on the daily lives of the people. Al- 
though President Bendjedid had made some ten- 
tative efforts in the direction of liberalization during 
the mid-1980s— recognizing the Algerian League of 
Human Rights, for example— the single ruling par- 
ty, the FLN (Front de Libération Nationale), re- 
mained unchallenged; and it had grown conser- 
vative, elitist and corrupt. In Morocco, staggering 
income disparities increased as the government at- 
tempted to divert attention from economic griev- 
ances with a nationalist campaign to regain the 
former Spanish territories in the Western Sahara. 


In all these countries, the political elite came to `’ 


recognize that further economic growth might re- 
quire still greater popular sacrifice, prompting ex- 
periments with political liberalization. In order to 
solicit advice in developing economic strategies, to 
enlist support for the inevitable austerity measures 
and to reach agreements over how reduced govern- 
ment resources could be apportioned, these govern- 
ments relaxed the authoritarian. policies and 
centralized policy-making that had contributed to 
unrest and experimented instead with institu- 
tionalized competition in the market and in politics. 


THE ECONOMIC DILEMMAS 


To understand how and why the governments of 
North Africa (particularly the erstwhile populist 
regimes in Libya, Tunisia and Algeria) had so lost 
touch with their populations that they might face 
mutinies in the barracks and riots in the streets, the 

2This was not peculiar to North Africa; rather, it charac- 


terizes many of the states of the Middle East and sub-Saharan 
Africa as well. 


process that began at independence (or, 1n the Lib- 
yan case, with Qaddafi’s accession to power in 
1969) must be examined. As the rulers spent their 
early years in power consolidating control, elimi- 
nating opponents and installing and strengthening 
ambitious public administrations, they took the ex- 
istence of a popular following for granted. In 
Morocco, King Hassan II emphasized his dynastic 
and religious claims to authority and allegiance, 
while the other rulers emphasized their credentials 
as leaders of nationalist movements and popular 
revolutions to legitimate their control. 

The rulers of North Africa assumed popular sup- 
port in the early years not only because the causes 
with which they associated themselves were gen- 
uinely popular, but also because they were benefi- 
ciaries of economic windfalls. Until very recently, 
these governments were able to obtain substantial 
funds without taxing their own populations. 
Algeria and -Libya profited from oil and gas 
reserves; Morocco and Tunisia benefited from sig- 
nificant phosphate deposits. Most important, 
because of the nationalization of foreign-owned pro- 
perties at independence, generous foreign aid 
allotments, and willing lenders in public and 
private international banking circles, these regimes 
obtained financing for many domestic projects 
without making demands on their citizens. Indeed 
(particularly under the populist governments of 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya), the efforts to improve 
the lot of the people and to consolidate popular ac- 
quiescence in the rule of the incumbent govern- 
ments encouraged the creation and distribution of 
free entitlements like educational facilities, food 
subsidies, housing allotments and medical allow- 
ances that would ultimately prove to be expensive 
to the state and costly to the people. 

The countries of North Africa were, in essence, 
preindustrial welfare states, borrowing against their 
natural resources, strategic positions and historical 
legacies to feed and clothe their growing popula- 
tions.2 The disproportionate share of government 
budgets derived from sources outside domestic pro- 
duction permitted governments to pursue policy 
without consulting domestic interest groups that 
would ordinarily be the source of government 
revenues, like taxpaying wage earners and property 
owners. Indeed, the rulers were obliged only by 
moral responsibility or ideological commitment— 
and not by fiscal requirements — to increase the na- 
tional wealth through enhanced agricultural produc- 
tivity and industrialization. As a result, they were 
relatively insensitive to the changing character of 
the domestic population (its increasing youth, for 
example, or its higher level of education and grow- 
ing rates of unemployment) and to the sometimes 
deleterious results of the policies they did advocate. 


For example, by the beginning of the -1980’s, 
Tunisia had reached the end of 25 years of growth 
by expansion. From the dramatic increase in the 
government bureaucracy after the French with- 
drawl in 1955 to reliance on foreign investment in 
the 1970s, Tunisia had been able to enlarge its eco- 
nomic pie without having to redivide it: per capita 
income had risen in constant dollars from U.S.$300 
in 1956 to U.S.$1,300 in 1983, despite the doubling 
of the population to 7 million. In fact, uneven in- 
come distribution worsened during the 1970's; 
unemployment was unofficially estimated at 50 per- 
cent among men under the age of 25; and by the 
1980’s, the economic growth rate had dropped to 
4.5 percent. Further growth would require austeri- 
ty and probably structural overhaul to rectify ac- 
cumulated imbalances in the economy. 

As in all North African countries, agricultural 
production needed to be increased through land re- 
form; the archaic tax credit and finance structures 
required revision; and consumer goods subsidies, 
which consumed one-fourth of the government 
budget, had to be lifted. These measures were easy 
to advocate but exceedingly difficult to implement. 
Bread consumers who relied on the wheat sub- 
sidies, businessmen who contributed to JTunisia’s 
estimated 80 percent tax-evasion rate and Jandhold- 
ers who controlled the 3 percent of the farms that 
covered half the country’s agricultural land all con- 
stituted powerful constituencies for the status quo.3 

For Algeria, similar economic problems had 
been obscured by the’ revenues provided by sub- 
stantial oil and gas exports during the 1970's. 
Despite a generous agricultural endowment, the 
country imported half its food; agricultural produc- 
tivity was hobbled by both the neglect and the col- 
lectivization that was a hallmark of Algerian social- 
ism. By the mid-1980’s, the economy’s real growth 
rate hovered around 2 percent, well below the 3.1 
percent annual population increase. The dramatic 
declines in oil and gas prices in the mid-1980’s 
halved the country’s foreign income, and only with 


3Hassine Dimassi, “La crise économique en Tunisie: une 
crise de régulation,” Afaghreb-Machrek, no. 103 (January-March, 
1984); Financial Times, January 5-9, 1984. 

*On the Algerian economy and polity, see Francis Ghilles, 
“Chadli Benjedid’s Economic Reforms,” Middle East Interna- 
tional, no. 319 (February 20, 1988); Rachid Tlemcani and Wil- 
liam Hansen, “Development and the State in Post-Colonial 
Algeria,” Journal of Astan and African Studies, vol. 24, nos. 1-2 
(1989); George Joffe, “The Background to the Riots in Algeria,” 
Middle East International, no. 336 (October 21, 1988). 

SJudith Miller, “Tide of Foreign Workers Is Flowing out of 
Libya,” The New York Times, September 29, 1984. 
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severe belt-tightening—~ imports were cut 50 per- 
cent between 1986 and 1988—did Algeria avoid 
rescheduling its external debt.* 

In Libya, popular discontent with government 
inefficiency was long-standing, but unhappiness in- 
creased in the mid-1980’s as basic consumer goods 
grew scarce. In 1987 and 1988, Libya earned little 
more than U.S.$6 billion for its oil exports, less 
than one-third of its income in the late 1970’s. While 
some of the resulting austerity was born by the tens 
of thousands of foreign workers who were sent 
home during the first half of the 1980's, shortages in 
the largely imported food supply affected the Lib- 
yan consumer directly.° 

Although the Moroccan government had made 
fewer implicit or explicit promises to its people, it 
faced similar dilemmas. Morocco had retained a 
substantial private sector throughout the 1960’s and 
1970’s, when other countries committed themselves 
to egalitarian policies under the guise of socialism. 
Conspicuous consumption by wealthy Moroccans 
was encouraged by the King, who is one of the rich- 
est men in the world. The commitment to private 
enterprise was selective, however—the state owns 
or controls the phosphate companies, the railroads, 
the national airline, several major banks and so 
forth—and it systematically favored the well-en- 
dowed. In the early 1980’s, the World Bank esti- 
mated that well over 40 percent of the Moroccan 
people were living below the absolute poverty 
level.§ 

A noted observer of North Africa, Francis 
Ghiules, summed up the economic picture in 1988: 


As Libya’s maverick leader [Qaddafi]. . . 
covers the virtues of private retailing after years of an 
economic policy which has left the shops in his oil-rich 
country with nothing to sell except basic foodstuffs, 
Algeria is implementing a bold policy of selling off 
state Jand to private farmers and slowly freeing its ex- 
port policies. At the same time, Tunisia is pushing 
through a package of reforms agreed with the IMF 
[international Monetary Fund] faster than any of its 
Maghrib [Maghreb] peers; and Morocco is facing up 
to the simple truth that as long as its entrepreneurs 
pay neither personal nor company tax, the state will 
be in no position to raise the level of education.’ 


redis- 


THE POLITICAL CRISES 


Not surprisingly, the unbalanced economic 
change of the preceding decades, the exhaustion of 
external sources of revenue and the demand for 
structural economic readjustment produced polit- 
ical dilemmas throughout North Africa. In Moroc- 
co, it was partly the vociferous popular complaints 
being voiced by the political parties that provoked 
King Hassan to postpone parliamentary elections 
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twice in the early 1980s. In Libya, although the 
popular appeal of the organized opposition was un- 
dermined by its association with American support 
during much of the 1980’s, recurrent reports of acts 
of defiance — from defaced posters of Qaddafi on 
university campuses to military mutinies and 
assassination attempts—suggested that Oaddahi 
faced serious disaffection at home. 

In both Tunisia and Algeria, the ruling parties 
were no longer able to represent all the increasingly 
divergent interests in society. Some movements 
that challenged the ruling parties, like Tunisia’s 
Mouvement des Démocrates Socialistes (MDS), 
were offshoots of the ruling party itself or, like the 
Mouvement pour la Démocratie en Algérie (MDA) 
founded by ex-President Ahmed Ben Bella, were 
groups based on former regime members. Other 
movements, like Tunisia’ss Mouvement de Ten- 
dance Islamique (MTT) and Algeria’s Front Islam- 
ique de Salut (FIS), reflected the political matura- 
tion of a generation for whom the old slogans of the 
struggle for independence were tiresome history 
while Islam provided a vibrant idiom for their hopes 
and grievances.® 

Tensions in Morocco had reached a boiling point 
in January, 1984. IMF-dictated austerity measures 
had already been imposed and had apparently been 
received with equanimity the previous summer, but 
when the government announced higher prices for 
basic commodities and a steep increase in school 
fees, secondary school students went on strike and 
the country was soon engulfed in rioting. Between 
150 and 200 people died and thousands were ar- 
rested when the security forces restored order; King 
Hassan was forced to rescind the price increases. 
The government and the people subsequently 
found themselves in a stalemate, able only to veto 
one anothers demands. 

The impetus to liberalization in Libya,-in con- 
trast, was less a single event than an accumulation 
of reverses suffered by the government. During the 
winter of 1986 and the spring of 1987, Libyan forces 
suffered a series of defeats in Chad; in August, 
Chadian forces—who (while they were well-sup- 
plied by Western countries opposed to Qaddafi) 
were portrayed in the international media as rag- 
tag bands of patriots — attacked a major air base in- 
side Libya. This was acutely embarrassing to Qad- 
dafi, both domestically and internationally, and the 
poor performance of his military contributed to a 
wide-ranging reevaluation of government policy. 


8Susan Waltz, “Islamist Appeal in Tunisia,” Middle East Jour- 
nal, vol. 40, no. 4 (Autumn, 1986). 

8See L.B. Ware, “Ben Als Constitutional Coup in Tunisia,” 
and Dirk Wanderwalle, “From the New State to the New Era: 
Toward a Second Republic in Tunisia,” Middle East Joumal, vol. 
42, no. 4 (Autumn, 1988). 


In Tunisia, in contrast, the immediate precipi- 
tant of Bourguiba’s deposition and of Ben Ali's 
liberalization measures was not the Tunisian coun- 
terpart of Morocco’s “bread riots,” which also took 
place in January, 1984— they provoked a height- 
ened struggle for power among Bourguiba’s lieuten- 
ants, There was a prevailing concern that, without 
a change in government, the growing Islamist op- 
position would win control of the political arena by 
default. By 1987, Bourguiba’s attention to politics 
and policy was flagging, while his Cabinet ministers 
preoccupied themselves with jockeying for position. 
As interior minister, former Brigadier General Ben 
Ali maintained a low profile, faithfully executing 
Bourguiba’s unpopular commands to arrest Islam- 
ist militants. Soon after Ben Ali was appointed 
Prime Minister in October, 1987, however, 
Bourguiba’s insistence on retrials and harsher 
sentences for several leading Islamists led some of 
their extremist supporters to plot a military coup; 
Ben Ali then decided that Bourguiba was on the 
verge of destroying the very institutions he himself 
had done so much to build. On November 7, 1987, 
Bourguiba was declared incompetent and, as his 
constitutionally designated successor, Ben Ali 
became President.’ 

The crisis that forced political change in Algeria 
was far bloodier: in the week of October 4, 1988, the 
country was rocked by its most violent social up- 
heaval since independence in 1962. Widespread 
civilian riots in most of the major cities were brutal- 
ly repressed by the army. The official death toll was 
176 (other estimates put the number killed at over 
500) and thousands of people were arrested. Within 
days, Bendjedid announced economic and political 
reforms, and the following month he reorganized 
the government. ` 


LIBERALIZING RESPONSES 


Obviously, all the governments of North Africa 
faced major difficulties; angry, recalcitrant popula- 
tions threatened the very stability and longevity of 
the regimes themselves, not to mention their ability 
to formulate and implement policy. The liberal re- 
sponse to political crises brought about by the need 
for economic reform and austerity was unexpected; 
ordinarily, political and economic crises elicit 
authoritarian responses from the threatened gov- | 
ernments. However, there were advantages for lib- 
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“Libya has embarked on a more moderate course both domestically and in its foreign rela- 
tions. The changes, however, do not reflect a new spirit of reform because the fundamental 
principles on which the state is built have not changed significantly. ” 


New Thinking in Libya 


By Mary-JANE DEEB 
Associate Professor of Government, American University 


HE socialist world faced rapid political and 
T economic change in 1989 and witnessed the 

death of some of its leaders. The socialist 
nations of North Africa did not remain immune to 
the transformations occurring elsewhere but in- 
troduced change more slowly. Libya has chosen to 
retain its politica] structure and ideological frame of 
reference to permit only domestic economic re- 
forms, which were undertaken in conjunction with 
a new course in foreign policy more in line with that 
of most Arab states. 

Domestically, the changes represented an at- 
tempt by the Libyan leadership to remain in power 
by preempting an outpouring of popular resent- 
ment and forestalling the type of major upheaval 
that shook Algeria in October, 1988. Changes were 
also a result of the falling oil prices on the world 
market and the inability of the Libyan government 
to meet its payments on a number of development 
projects, imports of basic goods and arms pur- 
chases. Isolated regionally after the breakup of the 
Arab African Federation with Morocco in August, 
1986, Libya’s strongman Muammar Qaddafi had 
to find a way to rejoin the ranks of the Arab states. 
Support from the Arab world was essential! to 
strengthen the Libyan leaders position at home. 
The price for reconciliation, however, mvolved 
significant changes in foreign policy, a price Qad- 
dafi was willing to pay. 

Internationally, the world was changing rapidly 
and Qaddafi was quick to understand the implica- 
tions of those changes for Libya and to redirect its 
foreign policy accordingly. The inability or unwill- 
ingness of the Soviet Union to protect Libya from 
the United States raid of April, 1986, made it clear 
to the Libyan leadership that it could not rely on the 
Soviet Union for its national security. Diversifying 
and modernizing Libya’s arsenal while pursuing 
better relations with the United States and with the 
West in general was the course Qaddafi chose. 

1See Mary-Jane Deeb, “Libya’s Economic Development 
1961-1986: Social and Political Implications,” The Maghreb 
Review, vol. 12, nos. 1-2 (January-April, 1987). 

*Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (hereafter, KCA), vol. 33, no. 6 
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This author has argued elsewhere that political 
imperatives have always been the determining fac- 
tors behind the economic changes that have taken 
place in Libya since Qaddafi came to power.' It 
comes as no surprise, therefore, that the recent at- 
tempts to foster economic growth by encouraging 
the private sector to play a more active role in the 
economy are at. least partly the result of political 
pressure. 

A decade of radical socialist policies and deter- 
lorating trade relations with the major Western 
powers, followed by a period of declining oil 
revenues, created major economic problems in 
Libya and serious dissatisfaction with the regime. The 
General People’s Congress (the GPC) that has often 
been little more than a rubber stamp for govern- 
ment policies met for its twelfth annual meeting be- 
tween February 25 and March 2, 1987, to discuss 
the state of the economy. It expressed popular griev- 
ances and demanded basic reforms including the 
direct sale of farm products to the consumer by 
farmers themselves, because state companies were 
inefficient in distributing food products; the diversi- 
fication of investments; and the publication of con- 
solidated bank accounts. The congress also de- 
manded greater availability of medicines and spare 
parts and the regular payment of salaries. ? 

The significance of this meeting lies in the fact 
that the GPC, the defender of socialist ideals in the 
Libyan Jamahiriya (“a state run by the people 
without a government,” according to Qaddafi), was 
criticizing state institutions and proposing changes. 
The proposals reveal the extent of popular frustra- 
tion with the Libyan economic situation. 

Islamic fundamentalist groups like al-Takfir wal- 
Hira (Charge of Infidelity and Migration), 
al-Dawa wa al-Jihad (the Call and the Holy War), 
and the Tabligh (the Announcement) were attract- 
ing the discontented in urban centers, high schools 
and universities. In October, 1986, seven alleged 
members of the Hezbullah (the Party of God) had 
confessed on television to the murder of a member 
of a revolutionary committee who had tried to pre- 
vent them from trading privately in agricultural 
produce.? The government had cracked down on 
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these groups, but it was difficult to erase their ap- 
peal to the disgruntled population. 

Libyans were also unhappy with the policy of 
forced conscription in an army that had suffered a 
humiliating defeat and a high number of casualties 
against Chadian forces in the early months of 1987. 
Opposition to the Libyan regime came from within 
the army as well as outside it. Defection of fighter 
plane and helicopter crews were frequent during 
early 1987, and in January of that year Colonel Hu- 
sain Said al-Kadiki, the head of air defense opera- 
tions, was shot at military headquarters after dis- 
agreeing over the use of Libyan forces to defend Ira- 
nian. cities.° 

Opposition to Qaddafi was becoming more or- 
ganized outside Libya as well. In Cairo, in 
January, 1987, seven exiled Libyan opposition 
groups agreed to form a joint working group to con- 
tinue exposing the Qaddafi regime’s human rights 
violations and to pursue a course aimed at over- 
throwing the regime. These groups included the 
Libyan National Salvation Front, the Libyan Na- 
tional Struggle Movement, the Libyan National 
Democratic Front and the Libyan National 
Organization. 


ECONOMIC CHANGE: A SAFETY VALVE 


Qaddafi’s response to these pressures was to un- 
dertake economic reforms while keeping the lid on 
the opposition. On March 26, 1987, he appeared on 
national television and discussed his new program. 
He first tackled the issue of agriculture, attributing 
the failure of that sector of the economy to man- 
power shortages in rural areas; he suggested that 
families employ outside help and share the profits 
from the land. Whereas hiring farmworkers re- 
mained illegal, Libyan farmers could now employ 
others on a profit-sharing basis that was aimed at 
reducing labor shortages in rural areas.° 

The next two years saw very few changes in the 
agricultural sector. The basic reform was in the 
marketing of agricultural produce, which became 
the farmer's responsibility rather than the state’s.’ 
Land ownership remained based on the principle of 
usufructuary: “Libyan soil is the property of all Lib- 

4See Mary-Jane Deeb, “Libya,” in Stuart Mews, ed., Religion 
in Politics: A World Guide (London: Longman, 1989). 

SKCA, vol. 33, no. 6 (June, 1987), p. 35219. 

6Tripoli Television Service, March 26, 1987, in Foreign 
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FBIS), March 27, 1987, p. Q3. 
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January 17,1989, p.18. 
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Praeger Publishers, 1982}, p. 115. 

10FBIS, March 27, 1987, p. Q5. 
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yans; everyone has the right to use it to satisfy his 
own needs.” l 

In his March, 1987, speech, Qaddafi was critical 
of Libya’s industries and blamed state agencies for 
their inefficiency. His solution was to turn factories 
over to the workers and make them responsible for 
the production of goods and for every other aspect 
of the manufacturing process.® In August, 1988, the 
General People’s Secretariat for Industry an- 
nounced the transfer of 73 large factories from the 
state to the workers. 

The reforms in that sector, however, were less 
dramatic than they first appeared to be. Light in- 
dustries were to be turned over to the private sector, 
while heavy industry was to remain in the hands of 
the state. The transfer could be made only to the 
workers actually employed in those factories. There 
was to be no entrepreneurial businessman engaged 
in the process of developing or expanding those in- 
dusiries. With all its qualifications, this transfer was 
not very different from Qaddafis 1978 reforms, 
when he had urged workers to take factories and 
other enterprises from their owners, and become 
“partners, not wage laborers.” 

Changes were perhaps more substantive in the 
third sector of the economy — trade. Qaddafi admit- 
ted in his March, 1987, speech, that state institu- 
tions had been slow and inefficient in distributing 
goods and commodities to the Libyan population. 
He even lauded the black market activities of those 
who tried to find a way to make up for the shortages 
in the domestic market. He suggested that the pri- 
vate sector should be allowed to distribute the 
goods, while the state should remain in control of 
foreign trade. 1° 

In practice, that meant allowing the private sec- 
tor to open stores to sell those goods, instead of 
distributing them to state cooperatives. Starting in 
mid-1988, Libyan, Tunisian and Western goods 
could be found in well-stocked stores in Tripoli and 
Benghazi and in smaller towns and villages. In con- 
trast to an earlier era when merchants and trades- 
men were described as parasites, the GPC was 
making statements to the effect that Libyans had 
the right to choose their own employment, in- 
cluding trading. 

Libyans, however, had to prove that the shops 
were theirs and that they had not obtained their 
capital illegally. Not everyone was to be allowed to 
trade. “Let the elderly, the pensioners, physically 
handicapped and widows, and divorced women; 
those who are... on social security; let them 
engage in trade.”!! Those who had previously been 
businessmen or shopkeepers were forbidden to 
return to their original occupation. 

Qaddafi’s statements with regard to private prop- 
erty evoke a bureaucratic nightmare. In a speech on 


January 9, 1989, he admitted that he had received 
many requests to return property confiscated by the 
state. !? He argued that property would be returned 
only if it could be proved that it had originally been 
acquired without “exploiting” others. Furthermore, 
it had to be legalized through a newly created 
Department of Socialist Authentication that 
decided whether claims on land or property were 
legitimate. That department apparently did not 
recognize Ottoman or Italian notarization of prop- 
erty documents, nor would it accept the confirma- 
tion of witnesses. “No reasons, documents . . . will 
be sufficient to.confirm or notarize a property for its 
legal owner.”!3 Qaddafi did not specify what re- 
quirements were needed to prove ownership; yet he 
threatened claimants with eviction from their 
homes if they did not find a way of proving their 
ownership and registering their property. 

These new economic policies were intended to 
act as a safety valve, giving Libyans more freedom 
to trade and to acquire a greater variety of goods. 
The policies were not meant to change the system or 
to deviate too far from the path of Libyan socialism. 
Qaddafi was reluctant to allow the private sector 
greater economic freedom, fearing that, in the long 
run, it would lead to demands for more political 
freedom. 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN POLITICS 


Qaddafi appeared to be making changes in the 
political sphere as well; thus in March, 1988, he 
began freeing an estimated 400 political prisoners 
from Libyan jails. These included some of 
Qaddafi’s own colleagues and coup participants, ar- 
rested in 1969 — Lieutenant Colonel Musa Ahmad 
and Lieutenant Colonel Ahmad Hawwaz. Qaddafi 
was shown on television bulldozing the walls of a 
prison and making statements to the effect that 
there were no more political prisoners in Libyan 
jails. The move was extremely popular and did 
much to diffuse simmering discontent. Qaddafi also 
invited the Libyan opposition in exile to return 
home, promising to return confiscated property, 
but very few responded. 

In November, 1988, Qaddafi announced the re- 
structuring of the military and the creation of a new 
voluntary paramilitary organization under a 
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separate command, to defend Libya’s cities from 
external attacks.14 Two months later, he an- 
nounced the elimination of certain state institutions 
including the agency responsible for sports because 
it was inefficient. Apparently so was the official 
news agency JANA, which he described as a “huge 
octopus with hundreds of officials” that did not 
deliver news on time. !5 

Qaddafi feared the army that had attempted to 
overthrow him several times; it had become even 
more threatening after its humiliating defeat in 
Chad in early 1987. Consequently, the restructur- 
ing of the traditional army was meant to purge 
some of its more dangerous elements; while the 
creation of still another voluntary paramilitary 
force was further to weaken the regular army and 
existing forces like the Jamahiri Guards and the 
People’s Militias. On the other hand, the abolition 
of the Jamahiri sports agency and the Jamahiri 
news agency was probably part of the drastic pro- 
gram for reducing state expenditures. That pro- 
gram had been instituted in the second half of the 
1980’s when state revenues plummeted as a result of 
the fall.in oil prices. ?@ 

There was no change, however, in the way Qad- 
dafi dealt with political opposition. The Libyan 
authorities used repression and violence in their 
confrontation with the Islamic fundamentalists who 
had become the most vocal domestic opposition 
group. In February, 1987, nine men were hanged 
(and their execution was televised) for allegedly be- 
longing to the Islamic Jihad Organization and hav- 
ing been involved in assassinations and acts of 
sabotage.!7 In December, 1988, the authorities 
cracked down on students at the University of Trip- 
oli, again in an attempt to quell protests and dem- 
onstrations purportedly organized by Islamic fun- 
damentalists. During December, 1988, and 
January, 1989, armed members of the revolu- 
tionary committees raided mosques during prayers 
and arrested a number of worshipers suspected of 
being members of Islamic organizations critical of 
the regime. !8 

QOaddafi’s policy remained unchanged on the 
creation of political parties or organizations in- 
dependent of the state. “Any exploitation of religion 
will be nipped in the bud. Factionalism, sectarian- 
ism, partisanship and party membership are forbid- 
den.”!9 Qaddafi also threatened with retribution 
those wishing to protest or demonstrate against his 
policies, saying that he would use tanks against 
demonstrators the way Joseph Stalin did in the 
Soviet Union.2° 

Ideologically, there’ was no change. Algeria 
dropped the word “socialist” from its constitution, 
but Libya made no such change. In June, 1988, the 
GPC approved the passage of the “International 
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Green Document for Peace and Human Rights in 
the Era of the Masses,” which was designed as an 
alternative to the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights. It stated that power belonged to the 
people, that men and women were equal, that ex- 
ploitation of others was illegal, that land belonged 
to all and that houses belonged to those who lived in 
them; it also guaranteed the right to a fair trial. ‘The 
document condemned terrorism and called for the 
abolition of chemical and nuclear weapons.?! In 
essence, it was a reformulation of the principles ex- 
pressed a decade earlier in The Green Book. 


REGIONAL POLITICS 


After the breakup of the Arab African Federation 
with Morocco in August, 1986, Libya found itself 
isolated in the region. Qaddafi immediately tried to 
create unions or alliances with neighboring states. 
After two failed attempts at uniting with Sudan and 
with Algeria, Libya was invited to join the Arab 
Maghrebi Union with Morocco, Algeria, ‘Tunisia 
and Mauritania in February, 1989.27 

The inclusion of Libya in the union was strate- 
gically important for the other states of the Ma- 
ghreb because Libya constituted a natural buffer be- 
tween Egypt— which was becoming once again a 
dominant player in Arab affairs—and the rest of 
North Africa. The union also enhanced Qaddafi’s 
position domestically and brought him out of isola- 
tion regionally, thus increasing his influence and 
giving him a longer lease on power. 

The union was meant to be primarily an econom- 
ic integration of the North African states, loosely 
based on the European Community model. Conse- 
quently, even before the official creation of the 
union, many bilateral and multilateral economic 
agreements were signed between the states in the 
region. Libya and Tunisia, whose relations had im- 
proved dramatically after the demise of President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia in November, 1987, 
reached a number of agreements on agricultural, 
industrial and infrastructural projects.*2 Tens of 
thousands of Tunisian workers were allowed to 
return to work in Libya, after having been expelled 
in 1985. Libyans were also permitted to travel freely 
to Tunisia, and it was reported that an estimated 
one million had done so since early 1988. Algeria 


2KCA, vol. 35, no. 3 (March, 1989), pp. 36570-36571. 

22F or a discussion of the political and economic implications 
of the union, see Mary-Jane Deeb, “The Arab Maghribi Union 
in the Context of Regional and International Politics,” Middle 
East Insight, vol. 6, no. 5 (Spring, 1989), pp. 42-46; and Mary- 
Jane Deeb, “A New Era in the Maghreb?” The World and J, vol. 
4, no. 7 (July, 1989), pp. 107-112. 

3See text of joint communiqué between Libya and Tunisia, 
in FBIS, April 7, 1988, pp. 9-12. 

24See text of joint statement issued by Algeria and Libya on 
June 29, 1988, in FBIS, June 30, 1988, pp. 10-11. 

25See text of Union Treaty, in FBIS, February 21, 1989, p. 7. 


and Libya opened their borders to the free move- 
ment of people between their countries and re- 
moved trade barriers on their goods. They also set 
up ajoint bank, the Arab Maghreb Bank for Invest- 
ment and Trade, a petrochemical company and 
eight other joint companies.?* Moroccan-Libyan 
relations also improved when borders were opened 
with all states of the union; however, trade re- 
mained rather limited, as Morocco focused more on 
its relations with Algeria than on relations with 
states further east. 

Politically, there are many implications for 
Libya. The treaty’s provisions include the stipula- 
tion that no state may enter a coalition that could 
threaten the security or territorial integrity of the 
other members of the union.25 That limits Libya’s 
ability to set up unions or alliances with any state it 
chooses; it may have to seek the approval of other 
member states before embarking on such projects. 

Another treaty provision stipulates that members 
of the union may not allow any activity on their ter- 
ritory that threatens the security of the other mem- 
bers. Libya may no longer initiate attacks on its 
neighbors (as it did in Jarba, in 1980, against 
Tunisia), nor may it support groups opposing any 
of the Maghrebi regimes, nor undertake terrorist 
activities against its neighbors. The other side of the 
coin is that none of the Maghrebi states may legit- 
imately offer a safe haven to the Libyan opposition 
in exile. 

The policy to allow the free movement of people 
and goods among Maghrebi states also weakens the 
Libyan state’s control over its citizens. It gives them 
more freedom to move and to seek employment 
elsewhere, and to buy goods and property abroad. 
But more significantly, it allows for the freer move- 
ment of ideas, books, magazines and newspapers. 
In a region in which Islamic fundamentalism is 
rapidly becoming the major mobilizing force 
against existing regimes, this may be a dangerous 
development for Qaddafi. 


THE EGYPTIAN-LIBYAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


On October 16, 1989, after long months of nego- 
tiations, Qaddafi met Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in Marsa Matruh on the Mediterranean 
coast of Egypt, on Qaddafi’s first visit to that coun- 
try in 16 years. The next day, Mubarak and a high- 
ranking delegation flew to Tobruk on the Libyan 
coast to continue the talks. Both heads of state 

(Continued on page 177) 
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“The situation in Sudan ts one of multiple, interacting crises. The heritage of ineffective 
rule, both civilian and military, 1s frightening. The issue may in fact have changed from who 
will rule Sudan to whether or not Sudan will be able to survive in any meaningful fashion.” 


Political Crisis in Sudan 


By Jonn O. VoLrL 
Professor of History, University of New Hampshire 


group of military officers took control of the 
A Sudanese government on June 30, 1989. 

They announced that the Sudanese Armed 
Forces “have put an end to the chaos prevailing in 
the country” and dissolved all political institutions. ! 
This is the fourth time since Sudanese indepen- 
dence in 1956 that a group of officers have brought 
an end to the existing political system and pro- 
claimed the beginning of a new era. In this alterna- 
tion of civilian and military governments there are 
continuing patterns that make the events sound re- 
markably similar. However, in the long run, the 


situation in Sudan has deteriorated significantly.. 


The country is now in the midst of a grave crisis 
reflected and intensified by the military coup. 

The creation and overthrow of a civilian parlia- 
mentary regime that had lasted from early 1986 
until the summer of 1989 followed the pattern of 
previous experiences in Sudan. The first era of par- 
lamentary politics began in 1953. At that time 
Sudan was moving toward independence from con- 
trol by the British, who had ruled Sudan in conjunc- 
tion with Egypt since the end of the nineteenth 
century. The first elections, in 1953, created a Par- 
liament that proclaimed Sudanese independence at 
the beginning of 1956. However, civilian politicians 
. appeared unable to resolve the problems of the 
economy and a civil war in the southern part of the 
country. Late in 1958, high-ranking military of- 
ficers led by General Ibrahim Abboud announced 
that the army had found it necessary to save the 
country from the chaos created by the civilian politi- 
clans; the major political institutions were then 
dissolved. ? 

The first period of military rule lasted from 1958 
until 1964. At first, General Abboud seemed to 
bring needed stability to Sudan. However, he 


‘Statements and proclamations reported in Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Near East and South Asia Daily Report 
(cited as F BIS}, June 30, 1989. 

2P.M. Holt and M.W. Daly, A History of the Sudan, 4th edi- 
tion (London: Longman, 1988), pp. 171-172. 

3Presentations of the early optimistic view and a subsequent 
pessimistic view can be found in John O. Voll, “Reconciliation 
in the Sudan,” Current History, December, 1981, and Scott H. 
Jacobs, “The Sudan’s Islamization,” Current History, May, 1985. 


became increasingly dictatorial as his policies led to 
increased economic difficulties and growing fight- 
ing in southern Sudan. In 1964, mass demonstra- 
tions led to the fall of the Abboud regime and the 
restoration of a civilian parliamentary system. The 
restored politicians provided a sense of popular par- 
ticipation in politics but were no more effective than 
they had been in the 1950’s in finding solutions to 
the problems of the economy and bringing an end to 
the civil war. As a result, another group of soldiers 
promised to end the chaos created by the politicians 
and took over the government in May, 1969. 

The new military regime was led by Gaafar Ni- 
meiry, who remained in power until 1985. At var- 
ious times during the second era of military rule, the 
old patterns seemed to have been broken. In 1972, 
Nimeiry was able to bring a negotiated end to the 
civil war by recognizing special autonomy for the 
south. In the mid-1970’s, there was much discus- 
sion that Sudan might become the “breadbasket of 
the Arab world,” and large amounts of capital 
began to flow into economic development. Nimeiry 
also initiated a policy of decentralization that aimed 
at encouraging popular participation in govern- 
ment at the local and regional levels. At the begin- 
ning of the 1980’s, some optimism was possible, but 
the situation changed rapidly. 

Nimeiry attempted to impose his own reorgan- 
ization on the southern region, reigniting civil war 
in the south. Civil war intensified in 1983, when 
Nimeiry began a program of immediate and literal- 
ist Islamization with the “September Laws.” Active 
opposition was organized in the south by the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM), led by 
John Garang. The SPLM was primarily a southern 
movement, but it was joined by some northerners. 
By 1985, the SPLM was in control of (or at least 
contesting government control of) significant por- 
tions of southern Sudan. 

Active opposition to Nimeiry also grew in the 
north, where corruption and government misman- 
agement, as well as the growing costs of the civil 
war, created a major economic crisis. In addition, 
most Muslim leaders in the north opposed the 
September Laws, and by March, 1985, Nimeiry 
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had even suppressed the Islamic revivalist Muslim 
Brotherhood, which had initially supported his pro- 
gram. Mass civilian demonstrations undermined 
the military regime, as they had in 1964. Military 
autocracy and the inability to resolve the basic 
issues of national unity and the economy opened the 
way for another restoration of parliamentary rule. 

The transition to parliamentary rule was handled 
by a Transitional Military Council (TMC) led by 
General Abdul Rahman Siwar Dhahab. The TMC 
was a group of high-ranking officers that overthrew 
Nimeiry in April, 1985, and promised elections and 
the restoration of civilian rule in a year. The pledge 
was kept, and elections in the spring of 1986 re- 
turned the old political parties to control of Sudan. 
The SPLM did not participate in the transition, 
charging that the new government was only contin- 
uing Nimeiry’s policies in a new format. Although 
there were negotiations, the civil war continued. 

The restored parliamentary government was 
more a repetition of the pattern of the 1960’s thana 
continuation of Nimeiry’s regime. ‘The major par- 
ties, and even many of the leaders, were those who 
had been active in the earlier era. The Prime Minis- 
ter was Sadig Mahdi, who had been Prime Minister 
in 1966-1967. Unfortunately, the new government 
continued the ineffectiveness of the old and was 
unable to improve the economic conditions of the 
country significantly. The government was formed 
by a continually shifting coalition of parties that 
provided little political stability. Although some 
negotiations had taken place with the SPLM, the 
civil war continued. In this context, a group of of- 
ficers again declared that Sudan had to be saved 
from the politicians, and on June 30, 1989, Sudan 
returned to military rule. 

Sudan has experienced two broadly different 
styles of government since independence. Civilian 
and military regimes have alternated but neither 
appears to have been able to resolve the fundamen- 
tal problems of political stability and economic 
development. Each style has had special character- 
istics, strengths and weaknesses. 

Civilian political organizations reflect society to a 
remarkable degree. Because Sudanese society con- 
tains major elements of social and religious diversi- 
ty, political groups represent that diversity. This 
could be a strength for civilian politics if the political 
leaders could establish common interests that 
would provide stability while recognizing diversity. 
Instead, most of the time, parliamentary politics 
has provided the arena for competition, leading toa 
high level of instability. Civilian leaders have tend- 
ed to concentrate their attention on gaining posi- 
tions for themselves and their groups rather than 
focusing on national issues. 

The major Sudanese political organizations are 


firmly based on older social and religious groups. 
The largest single party has been the Ummah par- 
ty, currently led by Sadiq Mahdi. The primary 
mass support for this party comes from the Ansar or 
Mahdists, whose movement began in the late nine- 
teenth century when Muhammad Ahmad Abdul- 
lah, a Muslim teacher, proclaimed himself to be the 
Mahdi, or leader, sent by God to establish Justice 
and God’s will on earth. Sadiq Mahdi is the great 
grandson of Muhammad Ahmad Abdullah, and his 
father and grandfather were the Ansar leaders who 
created and led the Ummah party when it was or- 
ganized in the early days of party politics after 
World War II. 

The Ummah party’s mass support is not directly 
related to the performance of the party; it depends 
on the prior loyalty of many Sudanese to the Mah- 
dist movement. As a result, despite popular willing- 
ness to accept the dissolution of the parties when the 
military took control, restoration of civilian politics 
has always resulted in the recreation of a Mahdist 
political party led by members of the Mahdi family 
and other prominent Ansar. Although social 
change and political turmoil have had some impact 
on its support, the Ummah party received about 44 
percent of the popular vote in the northern prov- 
inces in the 1953 elections and about 40 percent in 
the 1986 elections. Under the current military gov- 
ernment, even though many Mahdists are disap- 
pointed with Sadiq Mahdi and civilian politicians in 
general, they would probably continue to give their 
votes to Ummah party candidates should they have 
the opportunity. 

The Democratic Unionist party (DUP), the sec- 
ond major party, has a similar tie to a religious 
organization, but its tradition is more complex. The 
Khatmiyyah Order, a Muslim organization led by 
the Mirghani family, had roots in popular Muslim 
devotional revivalism in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has never been so directly political as its 
rival, the Mahdist movement, but when party pol- 
itics began after World War II, the Mirghanis gave 
their support to a nationalist party that advocated 
unity with Egypt. The National Unionist party 
(NUP), renamed the Democratic Unionist party in 
1969, combined secular nationalists with the Khat- 
miyyah followers, and the two wings were often in 
competition. The DUP was more clearly controlled 
by the Mirghani family in the 1980s, but its 
popular base of support has declined as the non- 
Khatmtiyyah people tended to move to new political 
groups. As a result, the overall vote in northern prov- 
inces for the NUP/DUP declined from about 44 
percent in the 1953 elections to about 30 percent in 
1986. This still makes it the second largest party in 
Sudan and, despite frequent predictions of the end 
of Mirghani influence in Sudanese politics, the 


DUP will probably continue to win significant votes 
whenever northern Sudanese have the opportunity 
to vote. Despite disappointment with the political 
record of the DUP, Khatmiyyah loyalties remain 
an important political factor in northern Sudanese 
politics. 

The Ummah and the DUP are northern 
Sudanese political parties that have dominated 
civilian politics because of the domination of politics 
in general by northern groups and leaders who are 
basically Arabic-speaking Muslims. In the southern 
_ third of the country, however, the overwhelming 
majority are neither Arab nor Muslim. Southern 
political groups have been based on the educated 
elite and have not been directly identified with ma- 
jor southern ethnic or religious groups, although 
sometimes ethnic groups like the Dinka have dom- 
inated the leadership of particular organizations. 

As a result, southern parties have been small and 
numerous, and have had difficulty in uniting. In 
the context of the civil war, military command 
groups have been more effective than political par- 
ties in providing unity. In the late 1960s, the grad- 
ual unification of armed opposition in the south 
under the leadership of Joseph Lagu made possible 
the negotiated settlement of 1972. In the 1980s, 
there have been many southern political parties, 
but again the most effective unity has been provided 
by the SPLM, the political organization associated 
with the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). 

The SPLM led by John Garang is the strongest 
organization speaking for the formal recognition of 
the religious and ethnic diversity of the peoples of 
Sudan. In contrast to earlier groups, it is not simply 
a southern resistance movement, although it is the 
vehicle for the most effective southern protests 
against the policies of the central government. Of- 
ficially, the SPLM calls for the establishment of a 
secular democratic state and the end of what it sees 
as Arab and Muslim hegemony. Garang empha- 
sizes that the SPLM 


is committed to the liberation of the whole Sudan and 
to the unity of the people . . . [and] is committed to a 
radical restructuring of the power of the central gov- 
ernment in a manner that will once and for all end the 
monopoly of power by a few in Khartoum.* 


It is unclear what support the SPLM would at- 
tract outside the south in national elections, al- 
though Garang believes that non-Arabs in the north 
. are potential supporters of the SPLM. At present, 
the SPLM controls many areas in the south and is 
an essential participant in any arrangements that 
would end the civil war. However, in the politics of 


*John Garang Speaks, edited by Mansour Khalid (London: 
Kegan Paul International, 1987), pp. 125-126. 
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a peaceful and autonomous southern region after 
the 1972 agreement, Lagu and his organization 
were not able to provide the unity in peacetime 
politics that they had created in the context of war, 
and Garang might have similar difficulties. 

The older radical political organization in Sudan 
is the Sudanese Communist party (SCP), which 
was formally organized in the years after World 
War II. It built important ties to the developing 
trade union movement and had significant support 
among educated Sudanese. During the 1960's, the 
SCP was possibly the largest Communist party in 
Africa, although it never became a mass party. 
Communists played an important role in the early 
years of the Nimeiry regime, but the party was 
harshly suppressed after a group of leftist officers 
with Communist connections attempted to over- 
throw Nimeiry in the summer of 1971. The SCP 
joined the other civilian parties in opposition and 
was then active in the parliamentary politics of the 
1980’s. After the 1960’s, the SCP never emerged as 
a significant threat to the established parties or mili- 
tary regimes. 

The Muslim Brotherhood has become a major 
new force in Sudanese politics. Like the SCP, the 
Brotherhood emerged as a political grouping of 
educated Sudanese in the years after World War II. 
Brothers advocated a program of strict adherence to 
Islam and the implementation of Islamic law 
(sharia) in Sudan. They believed that they could 
achieve this goal by converting individuals rather 
than by demanding that the government impose Is- 
lamic regulations. They vigorously opposed any- 
thing that seemed to threaten Islam in Sudan, but 
they also opposed the older Islamic organizations, 
regarding them as sectarian. movements that had 
abandoned what the Brotherhood thought of as the 
true teachings of Islam. 

A major new element in the civilian politics of the 
1980’s was the emergence of the Brotherhood and 
activist Islamic politics. During the 1970's, there 
had been some resurgence of Islam in general. 
Many Muslims were paying greater attention to re- 
quirements like prayers and fasting. Even though 
many opposed the specifics of the Nimeiry program 
in 1983, the Islamization program reflected the 
growing importance of a more literal adherence to 
Islam. The Muslim Brotherhood benefited from 
this changing mood and, through its activities, 
strengthened it. The Brotherhood was able to 
spread its influence beyond student and younger 
professional groups. In the elections of the 1950's 
and 1960's, parties supported by the Brotherhood 
received few votes, reaching a peak of about 5 per- 
cent of the total vote in the northern provinces in the 
1965 elections. However, in 1986, the National Is- 
lamic Front (NIF), the Brotherhood-supported par- 
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ty, received almost 20 percent of the vote in north- 
ern Sudan. 

The basic problem during times of civilian par- 
liamentary rule was that the major parties repre- 
sented sectarian interests rather than political pro- 
grams. Other parties were forced to compete 
against deep personal, social and religious loyalties, 
Until the 1980s, the groups that advocated the 
elimination of sectarian politics could be seen as sec- 
ularist and anti-Islamic. The emergence of the 
Muslim Brotherhood as a political force provided a 
“nonsectarian” but Islamic alternative with growing 
influence. The traditional parties could not be 
defeated in elections, which meant that when civil- 
lan politics failed, the only recourse was a revolu- 
tionary transformation of the government. In 
Sudan, the only institution capable of this was the 
military, so the military became the alternative 
when sectarian civilian politics failed. 


MILITARY RULE 


Military rule has important roots in Sudan. The 
modern Sudanese state was created during the first 
half of the twentieth century under the conditions of 
military rule. The British administration in Sudan 
was significantly military in nature, especially in its 
early days. After the British conquest in 1898, the 
provincial and central government administrators 
were usually British officers. Military-style disci- 
pline was an important part of the spirit of adminis- 
tration. As a result, despite the formal British ad- 
vocacy of a parliamentary type of government for 
Sudan when it became independent, the govern- 
ment structures inherited by Sudanese civilian 
leaders had a military tone, with an emphasis on a 
hierarchical command structure and central con- 
trol. This made it more difficult for the central 
government to respond with flexibility to the chal- 
lenges created by parliamentary politics. 

Military regimes in Sudan have tended to alter- 
nate between a technocratic managerial approach 
and a ideologically committed approach. Ibrahim 
Abboud was not innovative in ideological terms. 
He attempted to bring stability and order to Sudan 
through effective management and did not make a 
major effort to create a mass political organization. 
Instead, he worked through a hierarchical com- 
mand structure. When his programs did not bring 
an end to the economic problems or the civil war, 
his management of the country was discredited and 
he was forced from power. 

Nimeiry, on the other hand, was committed to a 
relatively radical program defined in terms of Arab 


SFBIS, 89-191, October 4, 1989, gives a typical statement of 
the SPLM position. 

Ann M. Lesch, “Khartoum Diary,” Middle East Report, no. 
161 (November-December, 1989), p. 37. 


socialism. Through the Sudanese Socialist Union 


(SSU), he attempted to create a new style of political 
organization that would replace the traditional sec- 
tarian parties, and he hoped that the new ideology 
would provide the basis for a national identity. 
Although he won the support of most Sudanese in 
his efforts to bring the civil war to an end and to 
build a sound economy, he never succeeded in per- 
suading the Sudanese to transfer their basic loyal- 
ties from existing institutions and groups. 

The third military regime was the short-lived 
transition government in 1985-1986. Here the 
goals were clear and the military was purely mana- 
gerial, operating the government machinery until 
elected civilians could assume control. In this sense, 
the brief government of Siwar Dhahab was the most 
successful military regime in Sudan. 

As a manager with specific goals, the military has 
had some success. Abboud brought some stability, 
for a short time, to Sudan and Nimeiry created the 
bases for a national reconciliation that brought a 
temporary end to the civil war and brought some ci- 
vilian politicians back to Sudan in the late 1970s. 
However, in the long run, the authoritarian ten- 
dencies of the Sudanese military leaders led them to 
rule inflexibly and thus to make problems worse. 
Abboud attempted to bring an end to the civil war 
by military victory and only escalated the conflict, 
while Nimeiry’s attempts to impose an ideology on 
the country increased opposition to him. Neither 
Abboud nor Nimeiry understood that the fun- 
damental economic problems of Sudan could not be 
resolved by military management. 

The military government established in the sum- 
mer of 1989 by Omar Hassan Ahmed Bashir tried 
to identify itself with the virtues of military rule. 
The goal of the revolution was to bring an end to the 
chaos of the politicians and the corruption of sec- 
tarjan politics. Although Bashir adopted a mana- 
gerial tone in many of his early proclamations, 
there are important indications that the regime has 
an ideological identification with the NIF or the 
Muslim Brotherhood. The SPLM uses this as part 
of its strong criticism of the Bashir regime;5 other 
observers see this commitment as a potential 
weakness. 

Such an ideological commitment means that ac- 
tive mass support may be difficult to mobilize; the 
success of Bashir’s regime depends on its ability to 

(Continued on page 178) 
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“President Hissene Habré of Chad depends on his own clients and on his ability to satisfy 
other powerful patrons to guarantee his political survival. Yet to win the peace, he will have to 
escape their embrace and butld on the formal political structures he has created.” 


Turmoil in Chad 


By GEORGE JOFFE 
Research Associate, Centre for Near and Middle Eastern Studies, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 


or the first time since the Chadian civil war 
began in 1965, Chad’s population turned out 
to vote on December 10, 1989.1 The 
nationwide election had been called to approve a 
new constitution and to elect Hissène Habré, the 
charismatic victor in the civil war, as President. 
The election was also designed to ensure that 
Chad’s government could claim national legitimacy 
and a popular mandate for its proposed economic 
and political reconstruction of the country.? After 
over two decades of warfare that, on occasion, in- 
volved neighboring countries, European states and 
even the United States, the Chadian economy has 
been shattered and its complex and diverse society 
is still riven with discord and antagonism.3 It is 
precisely these tensions, added to anxiety over the 
intentions of Libya, Chad’s northern neighbor, that 
have cast doubt on the future of the national recon- 





!The civil war is conventionally dated to have broken out 
with a tax rebellion among Moubi transhumants in Mangalme 
in October, 1965. It became generalized after 1965, once 
French military administrators withdrew from the Borku- 
Ennedi-Tibesti (BET) region and were replaced by southern 
Sara administrative personnel. It was at this point, coincident- 
ally, that the opposition to the southern-dominated Tombalbaye 
regime in N’Djamena was united under the FROLINAT 
(Front de Libération Nationale) banner and it was from 
FROLINAT that the Habré regime was eventually to emerge. 
See E.G.H. Joffe, “Libya and Chad,” Review of African Political 
Economy, no. 21 (May-September, 1981), pp. 81-102; Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff, Conflict iù Chad(London: Hurst 
& Company, 1981), pp. 131-133; Robert Buijtenhuijs, Ze 
Frolinat et les révoltes populaires au Tchad 1965-1976 (The Hague: 
Mouton and Company, 1978), p. 323. 

*Le Monde, December 9-10, 1989. 

3According to Le Monde (December 27, 1989), 45 political 
prisoners were released on the occasion of Habré’s swearing-in 
ceremony. Nonetheless, dissent is still rife. 

The FAN (Forces Armées du Nord) conquerd the capital, 
N'Djamena, on June 6, 1982, but fighting continued in the Sara 
heartland of southern Chad untl the United Nations announced, 
on September 9, 1982, that peace reigned throughout Chad for 
the first time in 17 years. See E.G.H. Joffe, “The International 
Consequences of the Civil War in Chad,” Rewiew of African 
Political Economy, no. 25 (September-December, 1982}, pp. 
100-101. 

‘Kaye Whiteman, Chad (London: Minority Rights Group, 
1988), p. 14. 
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ciliation that the Habré regime is now seeking. 
The official announcement on December 11 that, 
according to early returns, the new constitution had 
been approved by a large majority of the 2.5 milion 
voters was confirmed some days later when the final 
result was announced. Hisséne Habré was elected 
for a seven-year term that, under the new constitu- 
tion, he can extend for three more terms, thus 
allowing him to retain supreme power until the year 
2018. The new constitution itself was approved by a 
suspiciously high 99.08 percent of the electorate. 
The net result is that the regime that Hisséne 
Habré created by force of arms in the wake of his 
victory over the forces of the Gouvernement 
d'Union Nationale de ‘Transition (GUNT) in the 
second half of 1982 now rests de jure on a firm con- 
stitutional base.* It is buttressed by a single political 
party, the Union Nationale pour !Indépendence et 
la Révolution (UNIR), which was created in late 
1984, and guaranteed by the 35,000-strong Forces 
Armées Nationales du Tchad (FANT).5 Both in- 
stitutions form an integral part of the administra- 
tion; aside from difficulties in the Guera prefecture 
and along the northern Sudanese-Chadian border 
region, the administration is now effective 
throughout the country, particularly in the south. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The new government certainly needs cohesion 
and popular support because it faces massive 
economic problems. Purchasing power has been 
eroded by 40 percent in the past decade, with 
average income in 1985 estimated at U.S.$105 per 
capita. The war has absorbed up to 40 percent of all 
budgetary expenditure and there has also been a 
special war levy of around CFAFr?2 billion (CFAFr, 
francs de la Coopération Financiére en Afrique) an- 
nually levied mainly on civil servants, which con- 
tinues in effect although there has been little 
military action during the past year. 

The war has also drained essential goods from 
the civilian sector and diverted trained personnel 
from the administration into the armed forces. The 
government has not been able to concentrate on 
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economic reconstruction, and existing structures 
have begun to disintegrate. This has seriously af- 
fected water distribution systems, urban public sec- 
tor services, the infrastructure, agriculture and 
agro-based industry in southern Chad. 

The war damage to major urban centers has been 
considerable, especially in N'Djamena, which was 
the focus for the outbreak of the second stage of the 
civil war between the GUNT and Habré’s FAN 
(Forces Armées du Nord) in 1980, and in Abéché, 
where Habré’s final offensive against the GUNT 
began in November, 1981. The consequent pro- 
blems have been worsened by rural-urban migra- 
tion over the past decade; the population of 
N'Djamena, for example, increased tenfold, to 
600,000. 

The road system— there are only 250 kilometers 
of paved roads throughout the country, which 1s 
over 1 million square kilometers in area— has been 
severely damaged, particularly the roads between 
the capital, N’Djamena, the strategic eastern city of 
Abéché and the southern center of Sarh. The 
damage to the road system has had a startling effect 
on consumer prices. Millet, for example, which is 
produced mainly in southern Chad, was in surplus 
in 1986 and was sold there for CFAFr12 per 
kilogram. By the time it had been transported to 
N’Dyjamena, however, the price had increased five- 
fold and at Abéché it had increased tenfold — simply 
because of the transport costs involved. 

Similar problems exist in other sectors of the 
economy. Although Chad has the potential to 
satisfy its food requirements, in 1988 locusts and 
drought reduced harvests significantly: The all- 
important livestock trade in eastern Chad has also 
been affected by unsettled conditions in Sudan. ‘The 
vital cotton industry in southern Chad—the major 
economic legacy of the colonial period and the 
prime component of the country’s exports — has col- 
lapsed, partly because of intrinsic management 
problems and partly because cotton prices have 
declined in recent years. Similar problems face the 
state-controlled sugar industry, while petroleum 
supplies for Nigeria suffer from very high transport 
costs. The electricity supply to major urban centers 
also needs a complete overhaul. 

Chad's economic relations with the outside world 
offer little additional encouragement. Cotton ex- 
ports (mainly to West Germany), which have been 
depressed in recent years, make up half the export 
total. Imports, one-third of which come from 
France, regularly outstrip exports, and the trade 
deficit usually exceeds the value of exports. Not sur- 
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prisingly, the current account is habitually in 
deficit, to the tune of SDR69.9 million (SDR, 
Special Drawing Rights) in 1987, and not even the 
Chadian government expects it to move into 
surplus until 1992. 

As a result, Chad’s foreign debt in 1986 reached 
$171.8 million~—trivial when compared with debt- 
ors like Morocco, Algeria and Egypt, but crippling 
in a country trying to recover from a debilitating 
civil war. This is particularly significant since 
Chad’s debt servicing in 1990 and 1994 is expected 
to rise to $8 million and $10.6 million respectively. 
it is, in effect, equivalent to between 10 and 15 per- 
cent of the current account deficit, and an undesir- 


-able burden on Chad’s export earning power. 


There has been a reconstruction program in 
operation since the mid-1980’s, despite continuing 
warfare in the north. However, only after Libyan- 
backed forces were forced out of the country in the 
first five months of 1987 was a determined effort 
made to revive the economy. This involved con- 
siderable amounts of foreign aid. Between 1987 and 
1989, the Chadian government anticipated aid 
worth $950 million, of which grants were expected 
to total $650 million. 

The most immediate aid was expected from multi- 
lateral donors. The International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) provided a three-year structural adjustment 
facility worth SDR19.4 million in October, 1987, 
and, in January, 1988, the World Bank offered $42 
million, most of which was destined to restructure 
the cotton sector. Further soft loans for specific pro- 
jects were expected from the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA), the soft-loan affiliate of the 
World Bank. The European Community (EC) pro- 
vided aid for road and urban reconstruction. 
Bilateral aid was also expected from France and the 
United States for budgetary support, and project 
aid was sought from other European countries. 

The problems are still massive. Nonetheless, in- 
dividual initiative has done a great deal to ease the 
economic difficulties Chad continues to face, par- 
ticularly in the field of consumer supply. Much 
retail trade 1s now transacted in the informal sector 
of the economy. The size of this sector is unknown, 
but estimates have ranged from 20 to 40 percent of 
gross domestic product (GDP). Goods are smug- 
gled in from Cameroon and Nigeria. Sugar and 
petroleum products have dominated the trade. 
Sugar comes from the Central African Republic, 
Gabon and Cameroon, while petroleum products 
come from Nigeria, where the trade is stimulated by 
the very high prices paid to Nigerians by Chadian 
consumers. °® 

The Habré government will have to find some 
way to bring this trade back into the formal sector of 
the economy, because it denies the state essential 


fiscal revenue and undermines productive activity 
in the formal economy. Smuggled sugar has done a 
great deal to destroy the viability of Chad’s own 
sugar industry, for example. However, the 
economic problems are being actively tackled and 
can eventually be solved. Chad’s political problems 
are far more serious for the future of the Habré 
regime. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


Although President Habré claims that national 
reconciliation has been accomplished by the recent 
referendum and that Chad’s political problems are 
the result of Libyan interference and. aggression, 
the political situation is far more complicated and 
far less reassuring than the President suggests. In 
large measure, this is because the new Chadian 
government is a prisoner of its own history. The 
tensions and opposition it has faced and will face 
reflect the forces that brought it into existence; these 
forces in turn stem from the origins of the civil war 
and the procedures by which Chad obtained in- 
dependence in 1960. 

Chad’s colonial experience under French rule 
between 1913 and 1960, which created a new polit- 
ical entity, did little to prepare it for existence as an 
independent state.” Although the Sara heartland in 
the Logone region in the south, described by the 
French administration as “Tchad utile,” was forced 
into cotton cultivation for a French monopoly pur- 
chaser, COTONFRAN (eventually to become 
COTONTCHAD), most of the rest of the country 
(“Tchad inutile”} was subjected to military control 
and was left in isolation. This was particularly true 
of the vast BET (Borkou, Ennedi and Tibesti) 
region inhabited by the transhumant Tibu tribal 
confederation that had previously been exposed to 
the influence of the Sanusi order. 

The major clans of the Teda faction of the Tibu 
were concentrated around the Saharan massif of 
Tibesti and traditionally transhumed northward 
toward the Libyan desert center of Murzuk. The 
other major faction, the Daza (also known as the 
Gorane)' spread eastward toward the Fada and 
Faya. Hisséne Habré comes from a fringe clan of 
the Daza, the Anakaza around Fada. The Libyan- 
based Sanusi religious movement had moved 
southward during the final decade of the nineteenth 
century and had been at the forefront of resistance 
to French occupation. It had also been responsible 
for the revival of Islam among the Tibu, who had 
previously been very nominal Muslims. 


"The colonial and pre-colonial periods in Chad are well 
covered in Christien Bouquet, Tchad, genèse du conflit (Paris: 
L’Harmattan, 1982); and Bernard Lanne, Tehad-Libye, la 
quérelle des frontiċres (Paris: Editions Karthala, 1982). 
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The central Muslim sultanates of Kanem-Bornu, 
Baguirmi and OQuaddai depended in part on the 
trans-Saharan trade that was controlled in transit by 
the northern tribal confederations, including the 
Tibu. A large proportion of the trade originally in- 
volved slaves from regions to the south, including the 
Sara heartland of Logone. The balance of their 
economic life was dependent on transhumant pas- 
toralism, as it is today. The populations, half of 
whom were Arab-speaking and who were often repli- 
cates of tribal groups in Libya, comprised around 
half the total population of the area covered by 
modern Chad, while the northern Saharan fringe 
region inhabited by the Tibu contained less than 10 
percent of the total. The balance was squeezed into 
the Logone region, covered by the modern prefec- 
tures of Mayo-Kebbi, Logone Orientale, Logone 
Occidentale, Moyen-Chari and Tandjile. 

One of the most important consequences of the 
concentration of French commercial interests in 
southern Chad during the colonial period was to en- 
sure that independent Chad acquired an admini- 
stration that, under President Francois Tom- 
balbaye, was dominated by the Sara. Conversely, 
the northern Tibu who remained under French 
military administration at the request of the newly 
independent government until 1965, were political- 
ly marginalized. The populations of the central 
sultanates, which dominated in the pre-colonial 
political dispensation, now found themselves under 
increasingly repressive Sara control. 

Apart from manifest maladministration, the 
situation of these central Chadian populations was 
made more intolerable by their memories of the 
pre-colonia] situation. It was worsened by the fact 
that, as Muslims, they were controlled by ethnic 
groups they perceived to be animists and Chris- 
tans. Furthermore, under President Charles de 
Gaulle, France clearly had a special concern for 
Chad because of the support expressed for de 
Gaulle by Governor Félix Eboué during World 
War II and because of the role played by Sara 
recruits to Gaullist forces.® 

One result of this was French readiness to inter- 
vene on behalf of the Tombalbaye government as 
the civil war intensified after 1966. First, an 
organized resistance movement (Front de Libéra- 
tion Nationale du Tchad, FROLINAT) developed 
and, second, the movement began to be dominated 
by northern Tibu elements. FROLINAT was 
formed in June, 1966, by Ibrahim Abatcha, a 
Nigerian who had gone into exile in Egypt and 
Sudan in 1963 because of militant trade union ac- 
tivity. He had united his Union Nationale 
Tchadiénne with more conservative Muslim 
groups to form FROLINAT. Despite an early 
split—a tendency that was to become endemic in 
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FROLINAT— Abatcha, together with seven col- 
leagues who had been educated in Arab universities 
and then trained in North Korea, formed an effec- 
tive guerrilla movement that successfully overcame 
the ethnic, linguistic and confessional divides that 
had bedeviled Chadian political life. 

Although Abatcha was killed in action in 1968, 
the civil war continued to spread into central 
Chad.° At the same time, elements of FROLINAT 
began to exploit the increasing disaffection in the 
BET region, where the Derde, the traditional 
leader of the Teda, had fled to Libya to avoid the 
depredations of the Sara-appointed administrators 
in Tibesti. His son, Goukouni Oueddai, soon 
joined one of the elements of FROLINAT. By 
1969, the French authorities were so concerned by 
the situation facing the Tombalbaye government 
that they responded to a Chadian request to in- 
tervene, and a task force of 900 French soldiers soon 
provided sufficient support to Chad’s own armed 
forces to bottle up FROLINAT in the northern 
BET region. 

The net result of this development, however, was 
effectively to transform FROLINAT into a Tibu- 
dominated force. Abatcha’s original conception of a 
nationalist and anti-ymperialist struggle was now 
replaced by an ethnic confrontation. ‘The Tibu 
(with support from the Muslim Arab-speaking 
populations of central Chad) were to confront the 
Sara, with their foothold in government and French 
support. Goukouni OQueddai soon emerged as the 
leading field commander, in charge of the Second 
Liberation Army, more usually known as the 
Forces Armées du Nord (FAN), while the formal 
leadership of FROLINAT had devolved on Abba 
Siddik, a former government minister from central 
Chad. Queddai provided the movement with a 
strongly pro-Libyan cast, given the traditional 
Teda links with Libya. 

Oueddai soon found himself sharing command 
with a new recruit to FROLINAT, Hisséne Habré, 
a French-trained lawyer from Fada and a Tibu 
(Daza) who claimed to have become a Maoist while 
in Paris and who had originally worked for the 
Tombalbaye administration until he defected at the 
end of 1971. By 1972, Habré had become a domi- 
nant personality inside the FAN and Goukouni 
Queddai ceded command to him, becoming his 
deputy. Within four years, however, a split 
developed between the two Tibu leaders. 

The cause was a disagreement over the policy to 
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be adopted toward’ Libyan claims on the Aozou 
Strip region of northern Chad. Libya, under both 
the Qaddafi regime and its monarchist predecessor, 
argued that a 1935 treaty between France and 
Fascist Italy granted the 800-kilometer-long and 
100-kilometer-wide strip along the Chadian-Libyan 
border to Libya—a claim that was not recognized in 
international law.!° Libya, however, had unilat- 
erally occupied the region at the end of 1972—a 
move that Queddai was prepared to tolerate but 
that Habré was not. 

The issue was complicated by a disagreement 
over FROLINAT’ response to a 1975 coup in 
N'Djamena that had removed Tombalbaye from 
power, replacing him with Félix Malloum, another 
Sara leader with a military background. France had 
also intervened, once again, in support of the new 
Sara administration. Oueddai was prepared to 
reach some accommodation with the new regime, 
but Habré was not. Eventually the FAN split, with 
700 Habré loyalists abandoning Oueddars sup- 
porters, who renamed themselves the Forces 
Armées Populaires (FAP).!! Ironically, they even- 
tually joined the Malloum government. 

Despite a Nigerian-brokered attempt to enforce a 
negotiated solution to the civil war as the Malloum 
administration collapsed in 1979, the hostility þe- 
tween the two Tibu leaders dominated internal 
events inside Chad. Both leaders were forced to 
participate, along with the leaders of ten other fac- 
tions of FROLINAT, in the GUNT set up by the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) under the 
1979 Lagos Accords. Goukouni Oueddai was 
designated the GUNT President and Hisséne 
Habré was its defense minister. 

The GUNT was supposed to prepare for elec- 
tions 18 months later but by March, 1980, the two 
Tibu groups were openly fighting each other. ‘The 
FAN had also alienated southern factions by a 
massacre perpetrated against Sara residents in 
N’Djamena at the end of the previous year. It was 
clear that the Chadian situation had degenerated 
into an ethnic confrontation, in which ideology no 
longer played a role. Habré himself had acquired a 
reputation for being a clever, ruthless opportunist, 
concerned only with achieving supreme political 
power. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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“Ti ıs clear. 


. . that the Algeria of the 1990s will be subject to further strains — emanating 


from the post-independence generation, the difficult economic conjuncture and the competing 
visions of society that jostle one another in this Mediterranean Arab state.” 


Algeria after the Explosion 


By ROBERT A. MORTIMER 
Professor of Political Science, Haverford College 


MOLDERING discontent erupted in Algeria in 
S October, 1988. The rioters, mostly young 

men and boys, swept through the streets 
trashing government offices, cars and shops— 
anything that represented elite power or privilege. 
The unrest exposed serious rifts in the country, be- 
tween state and civil society on the one hand and 
between the generations on the other. The regime 
cracked down harshly, declaring an unprecedented 
“state of siege,” and restored order after three or four 
frenzied days. Then began the government's much 
longer and more difficult task of social and political 
reconstruction. 

Since his speech of October 10, 1988, promising 
reforms, President Ghadli Bendjedid has been 
cautiously picking his way through a minefield of 
social forces seeking to avert a further explosion. 
Suddenly Bendjedid has found himself challenged 
to institute political reform after years of tinkering 
with economic reforms. He rewrote the constitution 
to permit political pluralism after 26 years of Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN) single-party rule. As 
a result, many parties and other political associa- 
tions took form in 1989. ‘The new parties function as 
safety valves while Bendjedid, his close presidential 
circle, and the army that elevated him to power in 
1979 seek to build a new social consensus to replace 
the order that was shattered in October, 1988. 

The old order drew its legitimacy from the 
revolution of 1954-1962. By 1987, when the coun- 
try celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of in- 
dependence, that legitimacy was wearing thin. 
Behind the ceremonies, the parades and the fire- 
works of July, 1987, lay a deteriorating social situa- 
tion. The economy was suffering from a steep 
decline in oil revenues; consumer goods and decent 
housing were in short supply; unemployment was 
on the rise; and people were grumbling about the 
life-style of the elite. Among the silver anniversary 
festivities, some 10,000 young people were organ- 
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ized to perform the “Algeriades,” a patriotic spec- 
tacle of synchronized movements and marching in 
tribute to accomplishments since the war; 15 
months later, other youths spilled into the streets in 
less synchronous fashion to ransack the Ministry of 
Youth. The young constitute the majority of Alge- 
ria’s people; well over 60 percent of all Algerians 
have been born since independence. For many of 
them, the system erected by the wartime generation 
has failed. 

October’s social outburst also brought into the 
open divisions inside’ the Algerian state. These 
cleavages had been discernible for some time. 
Rivalry within the elite pitted Bendjedid and a cir- 
cle of reform-minded associates against a band of 
party stalwarts ensconced within the apparatus of 
the FLN and the government bureaucracy. The 
party stood for the socialist ideology of the 1960's 
and 1970s, while Bendjedid tried to inject some 
liberal impulses into the economy. As long as the 
party maintained political hegemony, Bendjedid’s 
gestures toward privatization and managerial 
reform were largely stifled. These internal factions 
were locked in a stalement that the riots dislodged: 
but the revolt also unleashed other social forces, no- 
tably Islamist, that are challenging both the socialist 
and the liberal secular visions of Algeria. 

For some time before the eruption, Bendjedid 
had been trying to push the system in new direc- 
tions. As specialist John Entelis put it, the President 
was promoting perestroika without glasnost, seek- 
ing to restructure the economy without liberalizing 
political expression.‘ The events of October, 1988, 
dealt the death blow to this strategy. 

Within a year of assuming office in January, 
1979, Bendjedid began to chip away at the 
economic structures and policies that he inherited 
from Houari Boumedienne, Algeria’s leader from 
1965 to 1978.2 Bendjedid’s trademark, however, 
was Cautious incrementalism within the ideological 
parameters established by the rigorously socialist 
Nationa] Charter of 1976, the document of national 
doctrine that Boumedienne designed at the height 
of his power. Only in February, 1985, one year into 
his second term, did Bendjedid challenge this ideo- 
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logical heritage. In a major speech, Bendjedid an- 
nounced that the country would review—and, 
where necessary, “enrich”—the charter, because 
“the revolution that bogs down in the name of prin- 
ciples is a revolution headed for failure.” The Presi- 
dent apparently felt constrained by the charters 
strong emphasis on the FLN as a socialist vanguard 
party and on the state as the central manager of the 
economy. Inflexible adherence to these ideological 
principles, Bendjedid implied, was alienating in- 
creasing numbers of Algerians, some of whom were 
turning toward Islamic movements. 

The weekly journal Algéria-Actualité emerged as 
the organ of the liberal reformers. It published an 
article, for example, denouncing the FLN as the 
“ministry of talk” staffed by politicians “of dubious 
competence, specialists in the arts of wooden 
speeches and purposeless meetings.” In rebuttal the 
party organ, Révolution Africaine, branded Algérie- 
Actualité the spokesman of “the bourgeoisie and reac- 
tionary forces . . . the dreamers of liberalism . . . 
the enemies of the revolution.” Kamel Belkacem, 
editor of Algérte-Actualtté and of Parcours Maghrébins (a 
monthly cultural magazine) supported Bendjedid’s 
reform initiative with other articles calling for greater 
reliance on free enterprise and freedom of associa- 
tion, while the official trade union journal wrote 
that “the masses reject liberalism and reaffirm the 
socialist option.” 

While this debate was conducted in the press, 
care was taken to keep the actual decision-making 
process tightly controlled as usual. Late in Novem- 
ber, 1985, a draft of the revised text went to the cen- 
tral committee of the FLN, then in December it was 
sent to an extraordinary party congress that formal- 
ly approved the document for submission to a 
popular referendum. Only then was the new ver- 
sion of the charter made public. It was revealed that 
the mountain of mass meetings and media ex- 
changes had given birth to a mouse: there was no 
wholesale reconceptualization of ideology or in- 
stitutions. The “foreword” to the new version 
declared euphemistically that a proper balance had 
been struck between continuity and innovation. 
Most observers perceived more of the former than 
the latter. Prominent among the continuations in 
the January, 1986, text were the institutional 
supremacy of the FLN as a single party and the 
dependence of the state on the party’s ideological 
leadership. Likewise, the new charter — Charter 
II —was unambiguous in reasserting that Algeria’s 
national goal was the establishment of a socialist 
society. In the view of the journal Jeune Afrique, the 
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outcome of the battle between reformists and or- 
thodox socialists was a cosmetic job that rendered 
“Chadlism” little more than “Boumediennism with a 
human face.” 

However flippant this formulation, the assess- 
ment was accurate. The new charter incorporated 
principles that justified certain policy changes that 
Bendjedid had already implemented, like the 
breakup of the biggest state firms into smaller units 
in the name of less centralized management. It 
adopted a somewhat softer tone toward national 
private capital in line with Bendjedid’s gestures 
toward the local bourgeoisie. Indeed, the overall 
rhetoric of the 1986 version was considerably less 
Marxist than the first charter, emphasizing na- 
tionalist themes and specifying that Algerian social- 
ism was an authentic national concept, not a foreign 
doctrine. The entire “enrichment” exercise was not 
without some small gains for Bendjedid and the 
reformers, who felt more at ease with the tone of the 
new charter, but it also revealed the residual 
strength of the orthodox wing of the political elite. 
Certainly the President gained no mandate for 
more sweeping change. 

Both wings of the ruling elite agreed on one key 
matter—the need to address the rising Islamist 
sentiment in the country. The new charter sought 
to preempt ideological challenges from Islamic 
fundamentalists. It devoted considerable attention 
to pre-Islamic Algeria, hailing the early “national” 
resistance of leaders like Massinissa and Jugurtha, 
who had sought to “preserve the unity of the state 
and its independence” from Roman imperialism. It 
continued at greater length to celebrate the cultural 
contribution of Islam to Algerian nationhood, yet 
pointedly insisted on Islam as a religion of social 
Justice and equality. Only then did the charter in- 
troduce socialism as a methodology for achieving 
national liberation “in perfect conformity with the 
doctrine of Islam, which preaches social justice.”6 
There is no evidence that this effort to co-opt the 
emergent Islamic movement had much impact. 
Nonetheless, the gesture indicated the wariness of 
the state regarding the restive elements in civil 
society. 

The significance of the intra-elite skirmish over 
the National Charter was twofold. It revealed that 
as early as 1985, even before a decline in oil 
revenues began to strain the Algerian economy, 
elite consensus was breaking down. Competitive 
models of how to govern Algeria—one oriented to 
privatization and the other staunchly committed to 
the bureaucratized state—were already present 
behind the facade of a monolithic single-party 
regime. The stalemate that produced the less sub- 
stantive revision showed that neither wing had clear 
dominance over the other. Second, the charter 


episode confirmed that the elite was well aware that 
various social forces were challenging the legit- 
imacy of the statist order. 

During the two and a half years after the official 
adoption of Charter II, the government had to 
navigate through an economic crisis brought on by 
the precipitous fall in oil prices. Export earnings 
plunged from some U.S.$13 billion in 1985 to 
about $8 billion per year, forcing a cutback in ex- 
penditures on imports and various subsidies. A rare 
budget deficit of $2.4 billion occurred in 1987 anda 
slightly smaller deficit was reported in 1988, These 
economic strains subjected the population to un- 
popular austerity measures but convinced Ben- 
djedid that his preference for policies of economic 
liberalization was all the more justified. He named 
1987 the “year of autonomy of the enterprise,” a for- 
mula intended to introduce much greater reliance 
on market mechanisms in the management of state 
enterprises.” ‘These included self-financing mea- 
sures that permitted company executives to raise 
capital or reinvest earnings without authorization 
from government ministries; likewise, firms were 
authorized to contract directly for needed materials, 
eliminating bureaucratic middlemen. Coupled 
with various encouragements to private entrepre- 
neurs, these measures constituted a de facto imple- 
mentation of an economic model closer to Ben- 
djedid’s liberal policy preferences than to the pro- 
fessed socialist orientation of the charter. 

Bendjedid also sent his close associate, El Hadi 
Khediri, whom he appointed minister of the in- 
terior, to the People’s National Assembly to argue 
for a bill loosening restrictions on freedom of 
association. The Parliament, all of whose deputies 
were members of the FLN, was hesitant to pass 
legislation that might weaken the party’s hegemony 
over voluntary associational life. After considerable 
lobbying, the liberal wing won passage of the bill in 
the hope of diffusing some social discontent. 

Among the noteworthy manifestations of disaf- 
fection that worried Bendjedid and the reformists 
were student protests in Constantine and Sétif that 
turned violent in November, 1986, and a wave of 
armed attacks carried out in the latter part of 1985 
and throughout 1986 by the “Bouiali band.” Musta- 
phal Bouiali was a wartime veteran who had be- 
come sufficiently alienated to form an underground 
dissident group vaguely inspired by Muslim fun- 
damentalist ideals. He was killed by the police ina 
shoot-out in January, 1987; many of his followers 
were tried; and the group was dismantled. But 
Bouiali represented the small violent wing of a 
much larger, though relatively fragmented, 
Islamist movement. | 

On yet another front, there were challenges from 
Berber activists who organized a Human Rights 
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League, which the government first repressed and 
then outflanked by allowing a second human rights 
association to form. 

While maneuvering Cabinet personnel to meet 
changing needs, Bendjedid never forgot to keep his 
fences mended with the military. The President 
favored the modernization and professionalization 
of an army whose roots lay in the maquis (resistance) 
and whose proclivities tended toward politics. He 
entrusted this mission to General Mostefa Benlou- 
cif, whom he named chief of staffin 1984. Benloucif 
was a professional officer committed to a well- 
trained, technically sophisticated military, armed 
with the most advanced (if need be, Western) wea- 
ponry. Benloucifs technocratic vision was not alto- 
gether congenial to some of the older officers who 
feared for their careers; rather than risk a revolt, 
Bendjedid subsequently fired Benloucif and re- 
placed him with Abdallah Belhoucet, one of the old 
guard officers who, like Bendjedid, had been a 
member of Boumedienne’s Council of the Revolu- 
tion after the 1965 coup d’état. 

In return for their institutional security, the army 
brass were reported to have assured Bendjedid of 
their support for his economic policies. The ouster 
of Benloucif was the most striking illustration of 
Bendjedid’s need to guarantee the political loyalty 
of the army, which remains a key pillar of his pow- 
er. Throughout 1987, he promoted several other of- 
ficers to key commands, an unusual rate of turn- 
over for Algeria’s military. 


THE OCTOBER CRISIS 


During the summer of 1988, few events portend- 
ed the October explosion. To be sure, this was the 
third successive summer of economic austerity, and 
there was much grumbling in the crowded urban 
neighborhoods. Yet complaints about shortages 
and government mismanagement had become the 
norm in Algeria; the cauldron was always simmer- 
ing, but (with the exception of the Constantine riots 
of 1986) it never seemed to boil over. Everything 
seemed to be proceeding rather normally toward 
the scheduled December FLN congress, the first 
major party forum since the 1985 charter debate. 

At the end of September, the pressure began to 
build in the form of strikes at the large industrial 


zone just east of Algiers. Workers at the state- 


owned industrial vehicles plant first struck when the 
management arbitrarily canceled a modest fringe 
benefit (a “toy bonus” worth about $16 per employ- 
ee’s child) just at the moment when families needed 
to buy school supplies (which were in short supply 
and more expensive than usual). Other workers in 
the complex joined the strike, and on October 2, 
postal workers struck to claim a cost-of-living in- 
crease. At this point, rumors of a general strike 
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began to circulate. The rumors appear to have been 
the spark that triggered the explosion. 

The first vandalism occurred on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 4; then on Wednesday morning, 
schoolchildren and unemployed young men swept 
out of the crowded neighborhoods onto the main 
commercial streets of Algiers wrecking everything 
in their path. What some called “the revolt of the 
young Algerians” and others dubbed the “couscous 
revolt” (alluding to only one of many shortages) was 
the outburst of accumulated frustrations that had 
abruptly reached the explosion point.” 

There is no clear evidence that any coherent 
social group organized the outburst. During the dis- 
order, some fundamentalist leaders sought to ex- 
ploit events, but other leaders tried to calm the 
population. Le Monde reported some incidents of 
provocateurs inciting the rioters and firing shots to 
provoke the security forces.8 Elite opponents of 
Bendjejdid’s reforms may have tried to bring him 
down via popular chaos, but the eruption was 
essentially spontaneous. 

The great tragedy of the October events lay in the 
regime's resort to inexcusable atrocities in restoring 
order. Throughout the spree of violence, the secur- 
ity forces fired into the crowds, which remained 
composed mainly of teenagers, made arbitrary ar- 
rests and tortured some prisoners. One victim 
claimed that, “by an irony of history, I was tortured 
100 meters from the place where my father had 
been tortured by the French paratroopers.”? The 
unofficial death toll was 159, with hundreds more 
wounded and some 3,000 arrested. However costly 
the physical destruction caused by the rioters, the 
political cost of the repression ran higher. 

Bendjedid emerged chastened from the crisis, but 
he was entrusted with the task of reform. He 
promptly proposed a modification of the Algerian 
constitution that would make the Prime Minister 
accountable to the National Assembly. Although 
modest in impact, the proposal shrewdly implied a 
shift from party to parliamentary rule that was 
responsive to widespread discontent with the FLN. 
Second, he encouraged various social groups— 
journalists, academics, professionals, students, 
workers, human rights groups— to speak out freely 
and vent their grievances. By way of response to 
their general criticism of a muffled society, Ben- 
djedid announced a redefinition of the role of the 
single party; the FLN would revert to its pre- 
independence status as a genuine “front” in which a 
range of political viewpoints were represented. 


7See Véronique Maurus in Le Monde, October 13, 1988. 

8Le Monde, October 15, 1988. 

This testimony and many other eyewitness accounts of the 
repression appear in Radio-Beur, October à Alger (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1988); the quotation is on p. 99. 


Moreover, it would abandon its pretension to hege- 
mony over the state and its supervisory role over the 
various national organizations. 

Then just before the early November referendum 
on the proposed constitutional revision, Bendjedid 
dismissed Mohamed Cherif Messaadia, the widely 
detested head of the party organization. In his 
place, he named Abdelhamid Mehri, recalled from 
the embassy in Morocco, a respected figure who 
personified the idea of a far more open front-type 
party. These moves were designed to democratize 
the existing structure without actually admitting the 
concept of a multiparty system, a departure that 
Bendjedid explicitly ruled out in an October 24 
statement. Finally, on the eve of the referendum, he 
fired the army’s security chief for the excesses of the 
state of emergency, and pardoned those still held in 
jail for rioting. 

The November 3 referendum thus became a vote 
of confidence in the President’s intentions. To be 
sure, there was no obvious alternative, but the 83 
percent turnout and the approval rate of 92 percent 
restored a measure of stability to Bendjedid’s 
leadership. Two days after his victory, he appointed 
Kasdi Merbah Prime Minister, a bold choice that 
nonetheless raised a number of questions. Merbah, 
a Kabyle with a law degree and an army career, was 
known for his competence and even more for his 
toughness, having served Boumedienne as head of 
military security throughout his administration. In- 
deed, in 1978, he had been considered a possible 
successor to Boumedienne before throwing his sup- 
port to Bendjedid. Since 1979, he had served suc- 
cessively as secretary general and vice minister of 
the Ministry of Defense, then as minister of heavy 
industry (1982-1984), minister of agriculture 
(1984-1988) and minister of health (February-No- 
vember, 1988), all key political posts that he had 
handled effectively. 

His competence therefore was above question, 
yet he was also seen as a military hardliner who 
might not be in total agreement with Bendjedid’s 
liberal leanings. Whether the selection of Merbah 
represented administrative efficacy or a reassertion 
of the primacy of the military —or a little of both— 
was open to speculation. No one could deny, 
however, that Bendjedid had opted for a forceful 
personality who would bring stature to the office, 

Merbah promptly appointed a new Cabinet in 
which all the key ministries went to new faces; 

(Continued on page 180) 
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“There is little chance that a Sahara settlement, once reached, will fall apart. It has taken 
the key players a long time to move toward a solution. And both sides would go to some lengths 
to protect this agreement against interference by a disgruntled third party like Libya.” 


Morocco and the Western Sahara 


By Jonn Damis 
Professor of Political Science, Portland State University 


HE unresolved conflict over the Western 
(formerly Spanish) Sahara has been the 
dominant issue in Morocco since 1974, in 
domestic politics and in foreign policy. The Sahara 
issue reflects a strong belief in the Moroccan body 
politic that Morocco has a valid claim to the ter- 
ritory as an Integral part of the national patrimony 
that was claimed by Spain from 1884 to 1976. The 
campaign to recover the Western Sahara trans- 
formed Moroccan politics in 1974-1975 from inter- 
nal division and malaise to national unity.! 
During the past 15 years, this campaign has ied 
to cooperation between the government of King 


Hassan II and several elements of the opposition. | 


As a national crusade, the Sahara issue significantly 
boosted the fortunes of the monarchy. It allowed the 
government to open up the political system in 
1976-1977. The critical importance of the Sahara 
question has also permitted the government to use 
the issue as a justification for tactical manipulations 
in domestic politics. 

Morocco’s efforts to recover the Western Sahara 
have been actively and consistently opposed since 
1975 by the Polisario Front (Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro). In 
February, 1976, when Spain withdrew from the ter- 
ritory, the Polisario proclaimed the creation of an 
independent Saharan state, the Saharan Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR). With virtually no 
resources of its own, the front has necessarily 
depended heavily on diplomatic support and on 
military, economic and basic food and water sup- 
plies from Algeria and, until 1983, from Libya. 

In the late 1970s, a series of aggressive, well- 

‘For the background of various aspects of the Western 
Sahara conflict and Morocco’s involvement in that conflict, see 
Tony Hodges, Western Sahara: The Roots of a Desert War 
(Westport, Conn.: Lawrence Hill; London: Croom Heim, 
1983), updated edition published in French translation as Sahara 
occidental: Origines et enjeux d'une guerre du désert (Paris: L’Harmat- 
tan, 1987); John Damis, Conflict in Northwest Africa: The Western 
Sahara Dispute (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1983); I. 
Wiliam Zartman, Ripe for Resolution: Conflict and Intervention wn 
Africa, updated edition (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, {989}, chapter 2; and Nicole Grimaud, “Sahara oc- 
cidental: Une issue possible?” Maghreb-Machrek, no. 121 (July- 
September, 1988), pp. 89-98. 


coordinated Polisario attacks against isolated 
Moroccan garrisons in the northern Sahara forced 
the Royal Armed Forces (FAR) to take the defen- 
sive. The Sahara’s territory of over 100,000 square 
miles was too vast to be pacified and controlled by 
the FAR, especially against a highly mobile guer- 
rilla force that could operate from a territorial sanc- 
tuary in southwest Algeria. On the other hand, the 
Polisario Front, whose forces never exceeded 
12,000, could not drive the well-equipped Moroc- 
can Army of up to 100,000 out of the Sahara. For a 
few years, the Sahara conflict had the makings of an 
open-ended but indecisive war of attrition. 
During the 1980’s, however, the FAR was able to 
reverse the military trend, end the stalemate, and 
turn the tide of battle strongly in its favor. In 1980, 
the Moroccan high command adopted a strategy of 
constructing a long defensive wall to protect the 
Sahara’s few population centers and the rich phos- 
phate deposits at Bu Craa. The first wall, begun in 
September, 1980, enclosed the “useful triangle” of 
the northern Sahara, about one-sixth of the total 
territory. New walls were built to the south and east 
to enclose ever larger areas of the Sahara. The sixth 
wall, completed in April, 1987, is about 1,100 miles 
long and encloses about 80 percent of the disputed 
territory, including all the major population 


_ centers. 
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Morocco’s Great Wall is protected by barbed 
wire and mines and is equipped with a combination 
of three sophisticated early warning systems, 
depending on the terrain. The Great Wall is further 
reinforced by observation points and fortified bases 
of operation installed at varying distances, again 
depending on the nature of the terrain. 

The Great Wall has deprived the Polisario of its 
major tactical advantage — the ability to launch sur- 
prise hit-and-run attacks against isolated FAR gar- 
risons. Serving as a trap for vehicles, the defensive 
barrier can block access into the territory under 
Moroccan administration. Though not impreg- 
nable, the Great Wall greatly inhibits fast escape for 
Polisario units trying to operate within the pro- 
tected zone. While Polisario forces continue to at- 
tack at irregular intervals, they are able to inflict 
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only limited damage; if they breach the wall, they 
can remain inside only a short time before they risk 
being trapped and destroyed by FAR intervention 
battalions that respond in force. Long on equip- 
ment but short on manpower, the Polisario appears 
to be losing a war of attrition. The Great Wall, 
along with improved army-air force coordination, 
more aggressive tactics and more effective use of 
French- and American-supplied weapons, has en- 
abled the FAR to gain a high degree of control over 
the battlefield. 


DIPLOMATIC FRUSTRATION 


Morocco’s success on the battlefield has not been 
matched in the diplomatic arena. Here the 
Polisario, with strong backing from Algeria, has 
gradually been able to increase international sup- 
port for the SADR. From the beginning, Rabat has 
had to wage an uphill diplomatic battle with the 
Polisario because the Moroccan position is difficult 
to defend in international forums. Third world na- 
tions tend to be supportive of the principle of self- 
determination, which has been reaffirmed in many 
United Nations (UN) resolutions. Against this 
widely held principle of self-determination, the 
Moroccan argument of territorial integrity has not 
been persuasive. The developed nations have 
usually preferred to avoid taking sides in what they 
see as a regional] dispute. The result of this stacked 
diplomatic deck is that, with the temporary excep- 
tion of Mauritania, no country has yet recognized 
Moroccan sovereignty in the Western Sahara. In 
sharp contrast, 73 countries have recognized the 
SADR, including Yugoslavia in 1984 and India in 
1985. 

The major diplomatic struggle over the Sahara 
issue was played out in the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU). By 1980, 26 of the 50 OAU 
members backed the admission of the SADR. 
Morocco employed a variety of tactics to delay the 
SADR’s admission to the OAU until the Novem- 
ber, 1984, summit. When the SADR was finally 
admitted at the meeting, Morocco immediately 
withdrew from the OAU. Later, Morocco restored 
relations with a few countries (including Angola 
and Cape Verde in 1987) that recognize the SADR. 
At the same time, four countries— Equatorial 


2This calculation is based on World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) figures on actual, rather than author- 
ized, spending by the Moroccan government. It is a reasonable 
estimate, taking into account pre-1975 military spending trends 
and Morocco’s security concerns since 1975 vis-a-vis Algeria, 
apart from the Western Sahara war. 

3For details of these civilian projects, see John Damis, “Letter 
from El Ayoun,” Middle East Intemational, no. 333 (September 9, 
1988), p. 24. 

These calculations for civilian expenditures are based on 
figures supplied to the author by Moroccan officials during a 
visit to the Western Sahara in May-June, 1988, 


Guinea, Saint Lucia, the Solomon Islands and the 
Dominican Republic—have withdrawn their rec- 
ognition of the SADR. 


ECONOMIC COSTS 


The Polisario has recognized that it cannot im- 
pose a military defeat-on Morocco, a nation of 25 
million people. Nevertheless, the front’s long-term 
strategy Is to tie down a large Moroccan Army in a 
protracted war whose costs will finally prove too ex- 
pensive. In this scenario, a growing economic crisis 
within Morocco would force King Hassan to aban- 
don the campaign to recover the Sahara. In 1983, 
after several years of drought and poor harvests, 
depressed world prices for phosphate and basic 
structural problems forced Morocco to begin 
rescheduling payments on some of its foreign loans. 
Estimates of the Sahara war expenses ran as high as 
U.S.$1 billion a year, giving the Polisario reason to 
believe that Morocco could not sustain such an 
economic burden indefinitely. 

In retrospect, the cost of the Sahara war has been 
bearable for Morocco, Although it is difficult to cal- 
culate with any precision the cost of the Sahara 
campaign, it is clear that the war has represented a 
large additional expense over and above Morocco’s 
other defense spending. Assuming a normal growth 
of defense spending from pre-1975 levels and a 50 
percent increase from the Sahara war, the Western 
Sahara increment would account for about one- 
third of total defense spending. For the 11-year 
period from 1976 to 1986, this increment amounted 
to $2.8 billion, or about $250 million a year.? With 
the Great Wall firmly in place and fully equipped, it 
is unlikely that Morocco’s military costs in the 
Sahara have increased since 1986, nor are they like- 
ly to rise in the foreseeable future. 

Military expenditures represent only part of the 
cost of Morocco’s Sahara campaign. Large addi- 
tional expenditures have been spent on a variety of 
civilian projects ranging from basic economic infra- 
structure (roads,. ports, water supplies, admini- 
stration buildings) to social services (houses, 
schools, hospitals, job training, administration 
salaries).3 Civilian expenditures in the four prov- 
inces of the Western Sahara totaled about $2.5 
billion between 1976 and 1989, or about $180 
million a year. About two-thirds of this total 
represented capital expenditures and one-third, 
current expenditures. Most of the total was 
allocated to Laayoune province, where nearly two- 
thirds of the population lives.* The primary objec- 
tive of these expenditures was to win the hearts and 
minds of the resident Sahrawi population. Over the 
longer term, the Moroccan government hopes to re- 
coup its investment from profits from Saharan 
fisheries and phosphates. 


The combined military and civilian costs of 
Morocco’s Sahara campaign have been about $430 
million a year. For the period 1976-1986, this 
represented only about 9 percent of government 
spending and about 3 percent of Morocco’s gross 
domestic product (GDP). Much of the cost of 
Morocco’s Sahara campaign was covered by 
generous aid from Saudi Arabia, conservatively 
estimated at $1 billion a year from 1979 to 1981. 
Saudi aid to Morocco reportedly fell in 1982 to one- 
third its former level and has probably averaged less 
than $500 million a year since then. At the same 
- time, however, Morocco’s general economic perfor- 
mance has improved considerably since 1983, when 
the government began to implement a restructuring 
program under pressure from international lending 
institutions. 

Morocco has had record harvests for the past 
three years, an economic growth rate of over 10 per- 
cent, low inflation (2.3 percent), iricreased exports 
and a sharply reduced budget deficit. While Moroc- 
co is still burdened with a large external debt ap- 
proaching $20 billion, its economic performance in 
recent years has favorably impressed many outside 
observers.5 In view of the importance of the 
Western Sahara as a national objective and the rela- 
tively modest portion of government spending 
devoted to that objective, the financial burden of the 
Sahara campaign should remain manageable for 
Morocco for the foreseeable future. 


RAPPROCHEMENT WITH ALGERIA 


From the beginning, Moroccans blamed Algeria 
for the continuing conflict in the Sahara, and they 
viewed the Polisario as an artificial creation staffed 
by and composed of Algerian mercenaries. Moroc- 
cans argued that Algerian support for Saharan self- 
determination was pragmatic and opportunistic. In 
the Moroccan view, Algeria first supported Moroc- 
‘can claims to the Sahara in 1974 and 1975 but then, 
in pursuit of long-held ambitions to dominate 
North Africa, reversed its position and opposed 
Morocco. Moroccans viewed their conflict in the 
Sahara as a struggle not against a phantom national 
liberation movement but rather against a rival 
state. 

Moroccans thus attached considerable signif- 
icance to their country’s recent rapprochement with 
Algeria. In May, 1988, Morocco reestablished full 
diplomatic relations with Algeria. The reestablish- 
ment of relations ended a 12-year break that began 
in March, 1976, when Algeria recognized the 
SADR. The 1988 diplomatic breakthrough fol- 


5For an upbeat account of Morocco’s economic prospects, see 
Véronique Maurus, “Le Maroc, nouveau ‘dragon’ aux portes 
de Europe,” Le Monde, November 4, 1989, p. 9. 
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lowed a series of high-level meetings over several 


-months. In the joint communiqué issued when rela- 


tions were reestablished, both sides reaffirmed all 
previous bilateral treaties, accords and conven- 
tions, and called for a resolution of the Western 
Sahara conflict by referendum. 

In the following weeks, ambassadors were ex- 
changed, the common frontier was opened, the two 
national airlines began regular service between the 
major cities of Morocco and Algeria, and a number 
of bilateral commissions began to explore avenues 
of economic cooperation. In July, 1988, the two 
countries linked their electricity grids through a 
high-tension 20-megawatt line. Finally, during the 
unprecedented visit of Algerian President Chadhi 
Bendjedid to five Moroccan cities during his highly 
publicized three-day meetings with King Hassan 
on February 6-8, 1989, the two leaders agreed to go 
ahead with the $2.2-billion Trans-Maghreb Gas 
Pipeline, which will run from the gas fields of north- 
west Algeria across northern Morocco to Spain and 
eventually to France and possibly Great Britain. 

The two countries desired a rapprochement for a 
variety of reasons. First, Morocco hopes for Alge- 
rian cooperation in the search for a settlement of the 
Sahara dispute. Second, Algeria offers a promising 
market for Moroccan exports. In addition, for both 
sides, improved relations will reduce defense ex- 
penditures; the rapprochement is also a precondi- 
tion for Maghrebi economic integration, which will 
help both countries face the challenge posed by the 
unified trade policies of the European Community 
(EC) by the end of 1992. 

On the Algerian side, factors that encouraged 
movement toward and continuing support of a 
rapprochement with Morocco include declining oil 
and natural gas revenues, necessitating economic 
austerity measures that leave less margin for sup- 
porting the Polisario war effort; the success of 
Moroccan military strategy in the Sahara—the 
Great Wall—in reducing the effectiveness of 
Polisario military operations; the myriad inefficien- 
cies of the Algerian economy, especially in the 
realm of heavy industry, and the attraction of 
Moroccan agricultural and citrus production for the 
poorly supplied Algerian market. 


PROSPECTS FOR A SETTLEMENT 


Prospects for a political settlement of the 15-year- 
old Western Sahara conflict have improved signifi- 
cantly since mid-1987. A series of concessions and 
accommodations by both Morocco and Algeria 
have removed most of the key obstacles. 

Movement toward a settlement began in earnest 
in July, 1987. In the context of his state visit to the 
United Kingdom, King Hassan gave an interview 
in which he ended Morocco’s long-held insistence 
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that Algeria is a party to the Sahara conflict. This 
was a Clear signal that Morocco was interested in 
improving relations with Algeria, and it was followed 
by a series of high-level meetings between the two 
countries between September, 1987, and May, 
1988. The meetings eventually produced sufficient 
bilateral understanding to permit the reestablish- 
ment of relations on May 16, 1988. The joint com- 
muniqué issued that day contained no mention of 
Algeria’s often-stated public position that direct 
Moroccan-Polisario negotiations are a precondition 
to a settlement of the Sahara conflict. This position, 
was conspicuous by its absence and implied a signif- 
icant concession by Algeria. 

In November, 1988, a month after serious riots 
in several Algerian cities, President Chadli Ben- 
djedid removed from power two key pro-Polisario 
members of his regime, Foreign Minister Ahmed 
Taleb Ibrahimi and Mohamad Cherif Messaadia, 
deputy secretary general of the ruling National 
Liberation Front (FLN). In December, Morocco 
softened its stance toward the Polisario Front. In 
place of the usual reference to “Algerian mer- 
cenaries,” King Hassan used the phrase “Sahrawis 
of the Tindouf Group” and publicly declared for 
the first time his willingness to meet with the 
Polisario. 

Thus, on January 4-5, 1989, King Hassan 
received a delegation of three high-level Polisario 
officials at his palace in Marrakesh. Though the 
talks broke no new ground, they marked the first 
Moroccan public meeting with the Polisario. The 
Polisario then sought direct negotiations with 
Morocco. Hassan, however, insisted that he had 
granted an audience only to listen to the Polisario’s 
grievances. ‘The Polisario would like follow-up talks 
with Morocco but as of January, 1990, the King 
was refusing to agree to a second meeting. 


In May, 1989, King Hassan ratified the 1972 
border treaty with Algeria. This treaty had been 
ratified by Algeria in 1973, and Morocco’s pro- 
longed delayed in ratification had constituted a 
festering sore. The King’s belated ratification 
definitively ended a dispute that had flared into a 
brief war between Morocco and Algeria in 1963 
over their common frontier. 

While Morocco and Algeria have moved closer to 
a settlement, UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar has lent his good offices to assist efforts 
within the region to end the conflict. A UN 
technical fact-finding mission toured the area in the 
fall of 1987 and presented its findings to Pérez de 
Cuéllar in January, 1988. After several months of 
quiet diplomacy, on August 11 of that year the 
Secretary General sent his proposals for a ‘settle- 
ment to Moroccan and Polisario representatives. 
These proposals reportedly offered a referendum to 


choose between independence and integration into 
Morocco, and dealt with the identification of voter 
rights and the disposition of the Moroccan military 
during the organization ofa referendum. At the end. 
of August, both Morocco and the Polisario Front 
conditionally accepted the UN proposals. 

In late October, 1988, Pérez de Cuéllar ap- 
pointed Hector Gros Espiell, a French-speaking 
Uruguayan lawyer who is a well-known trouble- 
shooter, as his special representative for the 
Western Sahara question. Since his appointment, 
Gros has been actively involved in the search for a 
settlement; his mandate has been to narrow the dif- 
ferences between Morocco and Algeria and then ar- 
range for a referendum on self-determination, ad- 
inistered by the UN, in the disputed territory. Pérez 
de Cuéllar made a six-day trip to northwest Africa 
in June, 1989, to assess the possibilities of a diplo- 
matic solution, and during this trip he met with 
King Hassan. The visit was followed in July by 
meetings between the UN Technical Mission 
established in 1987 and Moroccan and Polisario rep- 
resentatives. After these meetings, Gros reported 
to the Secretary General; the report is said to have 
recommended limiting the referendum to Sahrawis 
listed in an official census carried out by the Spanish 
in 1974, 

Very little progress was made, however, in 
achieving full acceptance by both parties of Pérez de 
Cuéllar’s 1988 settlement proposals. While the UN 
can assist the search for a settlement, the Secretary 
General and his representative cannot force conces- 
sions from the parties. On the formal level, the key 
difficulties remain the establishment and main- 
tenance of a durable cease-fire, the procedural prob- 
lems of the deployment of the Moroccan Army 
and administration before and during a. referen- 
dum, and the verification of eligible voters. Behind 
these formal issues are irreconcilable political dif- 
ferences between Morocco’s determination to main- 
tain control over the Western Sahara and the 
Polisario Front’s undiminished desire for an ‘in- 
dependent Saharan state. Since the spring of 1988, 
Moroccan determination has been stiffened by 
the rapprochement with Algeria; the Moroccan 
government assumes that in time the Algerian 
leadership will pressure the Polisario to make major 
compromises. 

In order to resolve these difficulties — and, in the 

(Continued on page 184) 
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“The honesty and dedication of Bourguiba’s successor have brightened the mood in Tunisia 
and. . . the country has made significant progress in its quest for democratization. Yet there 
are formidable obstacles to further progress, suggesting that Tunzsia’s political future may be 


less certain.” 


Tunisia’s New Beginning 


By Mark TESSLER 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


in the political history of independent Tunisia. 

In the first, following independence in 1956, 
the country appeared to be a model for successful 
modernization. ‘There were problems and difficul- 
ties, to be sure. Nevertheless, led by its dynamic 
President, Habib Bourguiba, who was also the hero 
of the nation’s struggle against French colonialism, 
Tunisia approached its quest for development with 
energy, dedication and a coherent plan. This period 
lasted until the late 1960's. 

The second period, encompassing the 1970’s and 
most of the 1980’s, was much more gloomy. Many 
Tunisians, especially the young, lost faith in the 
country’s political system, coming to view national 
leaders and institutions as dedicated primarily to 
the maintenance of their own privileged position 
and only secondly to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. Aggregate economic gains were registered 
during part of this period. Yet the gap between rich 
and poor increased substantially; and the living 
standard of many Tunisians declined in absolute 
terms as well, sowing the seeds of social and 
political unrest. 

The third period did not begin until 1987 and its 
defining contours are still taking shape. Neverthe- 
less, marked by the emergence of a new leadership 
team, headed by President Zine el-Abedine Ben 
Ali, there has been a sharp break with the recent 
past. Ben Ali has proclaimed a new beginning and 
made a transition to democracy his highest priority. 
He has also been able to persuade most Tunisians 
that significant gains can be made. Although 
serious challenges confront the new government, 
the mood in Tunisia in 1988 and 1989 was charac- 
terized by anticipation and hope and, in this 
respect, resembled that of the immediate post- 
independence era. 

Tunisia had a coherent and highly institutional- 
ized approach .to nation-building during the late 
1950’s and throughout the 1960’s.! The country was 


I: is possible to distinguish three broad periods 


1See Charles Micaud, with Leon Carl Brown and Clement 
“Henry Moore, Tunisia: The Politics of Modernization (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1964). 


governed by a single, mass-based, mobilization- 
oriented political party, the Destourian Socialist 
party (PSD), which sought to foster popular politi- 
cal participation through its network of 1,250 local 
committees. Thousands of Tunisians attended 
regular PSD meetings and took part in other ac- 
tivities organized by the party. 

Consistent with this emphasis on the mobiliza- 
tion of human resource capital, the country spent 
heavily on education. It invested nearly 25 percent 
of its budget in this area each year and the percen- 
tage of children attending primary school rose from 
25 percent in 1956 to about 70 percent a decade 
later. Another area of concern was social and cul- 
tural reform. For example, Tunisia introduced leg- 
islation banning polygamy and unilateral divorce 
and took other measures that were designed to pro- 
mote women’s emancipation. The government pur- 
sued a socialist strategy of economic development 
during this period, an effort that included the 
establishment of cooperatives for agricultural 
production. 

Tunisia changed course in the 1970s, in part 


because its economy was not performing well. De- 


AONA 


spite important gains relating to education and 
political mobilization, aggregate growth was lag- 
ging and the country was unable to create enough 
jobs to satisfy the demands of a rapidly expanding 
population. There was also opposition to socialist 
programs from the middle class and, in some cases, 
from peasants and small landholders. 

The shift in political and economic orientation 
also reflected a change of leadership. The country’s 
dynamic President, Habib Bourguiba, became ill 
and was required to spend long periods abroad for 
treatment; and a struggle among would-be succes- 
sors led to the removal of the most important ar- 


‘chitects of Tunisian socialism and the installation in 


their place of men with a more laissez-faire ap- 
proach to development. This new orientation was 
retained when Bourguiba regained his health and 
returned to active leadership in the early 1970's. 
The capitalist development strategy to which Tu- 
nisia then turned included an expansion of the pri- 
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vate sector and the pursuit of foreign investment. 

The ‘Tunisian economy performed better in ag- 
gregate terms during the 1970's and early 1980's, al- 
though some argued that this was not necessarily 
the result of a change in economic orientation. The 
discovery and export of petroleum in the 1970's 
added roughly 20 percent to Tunisia’s gross domes- 
tic product (GDP). But while aggregate growth was 
considerable, there were also problems, including a 
marked increase in government corruption, a de- 
terioration in the living standard of the lower 
classes, and an increase in the gap between rich and 
poor. In the latter case, the income inequality ratio 
increased from 1:36 in the late 1960’s to 1:45 by the 
early 1980's, with the richest 20 percent of the pop- 
ulation consuming 50 percent of the nation’s wealth 
while the poorest 20 percent consumed only 5 per- 
cent. In the agricultural sector, landowners possess- 
ing 3 percent of all farms controlled half the 
country’s cultivable land. 

The difficult circumstances of young people also 
contributed to political tensions during the 1970s 
and 1980’s. With over 60 percent of the population 
under the age of 25, there was a growing demand 
for jobs and other opportunities for personal mobili- 
ty that the government was unable to accommo- 
date.? As a result, many primary school graduates 
were unable to continue their education, and 
among urban young men under the age of 30 (espe- 
cially those with littl or no _ post-primary 
schooling), estimates of the proportion without reg- 
ular employment ranged as high as 50 percent. 

Finally, political life became stagnant during the 
1970’s and 1980’s. Single-party rule continued but 
the PSD abandoned its mobilization orientation. Its 
machinery atrophied at the grass-roots level, oppor- 
tunities for popular participation all but disap- 
peared, and there were increasing complaints about 
the suppression of political dissent.2 Many Tuni- 
sians also complained that political leaders seemed 
more interested in protecting their own privileges 


*See James Allman, “Social Mobility After Independence,” in 
Russell A. Stone and John Simmons, eds., Change in Tunisia: 
Studies in the Social Sciences (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1976). See also Mark Tessler and Mary Keppel, 
“Political Generations,” in Stone and Simmons, op. cit. 

3Russell Stone, “Tunisia: A Single-Party System Holds 
Change in Abeyance,” in I. William Zartman et al., Political 
Elites in Arab North Afnca (New York: Longman, 1982). 

*Mark Tessler, “Political Change and the Islamic Revival in 
Tunisia,” The Maghreb Review, vol. 5 (1980), pp. 8-19. 

5See Elbaki Hermassi, “La société tunisienne au miroir 
islamiste,” Maghreb-Machrek, no. 103 (1984), pp. 39-56. See also 
Susan Waltz, “The Islamist Appeal in Tunisia,” Middle East 
Joumal, vol. 40 (Autumn, 1986), pp. 651-671. 

6James Paul, “States of Emergency: The Riots in Tunisia and 
Morocco,” MERIP Reports, no. 127 (October, 1984). 

7L.B. Ware, “Ben Als Constitutional Coup in Tunisia,” 
Middle East Journal, vol. 42 (Autumn, 1988), pp. 587-601. 


than in attacking problems of underdevelopment. 

All this led many Tunisians to turn toward Is- 
lamic movements as a vehicle for expressing discon- 
tent. The growth of Islamic movements assumed 
significant proportions in the 1970’s and early 
1980’s.* Militant Muslim groups were especially 
successful in attracting the young, including those 
who were relatively well-educated, with high 
schools and university campuses serving as centers 
of activity and recruitment.’ Islamic groups 
demanded greater attention to Muslim social codes, 
as well as political and economic reform. 

The frustration of those with little hope of a better 
life also led to violence and rioting. The most vio- 
lent disturbances took place in January, 1984.6 For 
more than a week there were protests and demon- 
strations throughout the country. In Tunis, thou- 
sands of students, workers and unemployed young 
men from the city’s slums roamed the streets, shout- 
ing anti-government slogans, destroying cars and 
buses, looting and setting fire to shops and, in some 
areas, attacking public buildings. By the time order 
was restored, security forces had killed over 150 
people. 


BEN ALI’S TAKEOVER 
On November 7, 1987, Zine el-Abedine Ben Ali, 


then Tunisia’s Prime Minister, assumed the duties 
of President.” Responding to the deepening po- 
litical malaise, Ben Ali invoked Article 57 of the 
Tunisian constitution, which stipulates that the 
duties and functions of the President shall be per- 
formed by the Prime Minister should the head of 
state become incapacitated. On the night of No- 
vember 6, Ben Ali assembled a panel of seven doc- 
tors who signed a report stating that Bourguiba’s 
physical and mental health had deteriorated to such 
an extent that he could no longer perform the re- 
sponsibilities of his office. The next day he removed 
Bourguiba from office and became the second 
President in the history of independent Tunisia. 

Although Ben Ali had become Prime Minister 
only a few weeks earlier, and had joined the Cab- 
inet as minister of the interior only in April, 1986, 
few questioned his action. The 84-year-old Presi- 
dent was increasingly out of touch with the nation’s 
problems. Indeed, Ben Ali himself used the word 
“senile” in describing the President’s condition. 
Older Tunisians remembered Bourguiba’s early 
contributions with fondness and appreciation, but 
stated that the time for his retirement had long since 
passed. Younger Tunisians, who had not lived 
through the struggle for independence and had only 
dim recollections of the dynamic years after in- 
dependence, were often less charitable. 

The immediate catalyst for Ben Ali’s action was 
Bourguiba’s unwillingness to accept verdicts hand- 


ed down im the trials of Islamic militants in 
September, 1987. For several years Bourguiba had 
been attempting to suppress Islamic movements 
opposed to his policies, including both the moderate 
Islamic Tendency Movement (MTI), led by 
Rachid Ghannouchi and Abdelfattah Mourou, and 
more radical groups operating independently of the 
MTI. Ghannouchi was arrested in March, 1987, 
by Ben Ali in his capacity as minister of the interior, 
and other Islamist figures were detained in August 
and charged with responsibility for bombing tourist 
hotels in the Sahel region. However, when the 
Islamists were tried in September by the State 
Security Court on charges of plotting to overthrow 
the government, Bourguiba judged the sentences to 
be too lenient and ordered a new trial. He also in- 
sisted that some Islamists receive death sentences. 

Particularly upsetting to Bourguiba was the fail- 
ure of the September trials to demonstrate that the 
MTI was a subversive organization.* Ghannouchi’s 
testimony portrayed an organization seeking mere- 
ly to participate in the political system and to in- 
troduce an Islamic perspective into debates over na- 
tional policy. Acknowledging that there were also 
more radical elements within the broader com- 
munity of Muslim activists, Ghannouchi convinc- 
ingly argued that radicalism was not inherent in the 
Islamist movement but was the result of govern- 
ment suppression, which had convinced some of its 
followers that legitimate political activity was not 
possible and had driven them underground.? 

Bourguiba's fixation on the Islamists and his at- 
tempt to interfere in the judicial process set the stage 
for Ben Als move against him. Moreover, not only 
did additional doubts about Bourguiba’s fitness 
emerge in this context, but Ben Ali judged that fur- 
ther action against the MTI would intensify opposi- 
tion to the government and further weaken its 
already shaky position. Ben Ali feared that if the 
Islamists had been retried and given harsher 
sentences, major disturbances might have followed. 
Other knowledgeable Tunisians ‘concurred. 

Ben Ali brought a military background to his po- 
sition as T'unisia’s new President. Having studied at 
military institutions in France and in the United 
States, he was a trusted supporter of Bourguiba’s 
and one of the army’s leaders after independence. 
Between 1958 and 1980, except for three years as 
Tunisian military attaché in Morocco, he was 
director of military security. In 1980, he became 

8Hedi Dhoukar, “Bourguiba contre les islamistes,” Jeune 
Afrique, September 30, 1987, pp. 28-32. 

Hedi Dhoukar, “Ce que Ghannouchi a dit à la police,” Jeune 
Afrique, October 7, 1987, pp. 6-17. 

10Further information about Ben Ali’s background is provid- 
ed by François Poli and Souhayr Belhassen, “Tunisie: un 


homme nouveau,” Jeune Afrique, July 9, 1986, pp. 9-15. See also 
Ware, op. cit., pp. 593-595. 
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Tunisia’s ambassador to Poland but was brought 
home after the riots of January, 1984, first to 
resume his post as director of military security and 
then, in October, to become secretary of state for 
national defense. In April, 1986, he became 
minister of the interior and in October, 1987, he 
assumed the position of Prime Minister. 1° 

While Ben Ali’s military background might have 
suggested that he would deal harshly with op- 
ponents, the new President immediately signaled 
that movement toward democracy would be his top 
priority. His inaugural address called for constitu- 
tional reform, including repeal of the provision 
authorizing a “President for life,” and in July, 1988, 
the National Assembly passed an amendment stip- 
ulating that a President can be re-elected only 
twice. At Ben Alt’s urging, the legislature also abol- 
ished the State Security Court, which Bourguiba 
had utilized to suppress Islamist and other critics of 
his regime. The post of prosecutor general of the 
republic was abolished as well. In addition, a more 
liberal press law was adopted and authorization was 
given for a chapter of Amnesty International. 

Most important, Ben Ali instituted a program of 
amnesty for political prisoners, issuing pardons and 
according clemency to many opponents of the pre- 
vious government. In December, 1987, for exam- 
ple, 18 members of the Islamic Liberation party 
and 608 members of the MTI were released from 
detention, and a Muslim extremist who had been 
condemned to death had his sentence commuted to 
life in prison. Ghannouchi was pardoned in May, 
1988, and by summer more than 4,000 political 
prisoners, representing all shades of ideological 
opinion, had been freed. 

The new government also took action with re- 
spect to programs and institutions bearing directly 
on Islam. Ina highly symbolic gesture, the Faculty 
of Theology of the University of Tunis was re- 
named the Zitouna Faculty of Theology. The in- 
stitution had been the Zitouna Mosque University 
before Bourguiba incorporated it into the state-run 
university after Independence. The Higher Islamic 
Council, whose responsibilities include the gover- 
nance of Zitouna, was enlarged, made more repre- 
sentative, given greater authority in matters of cur- 
riculum and instruction and authorized to publisha 
new religious magazine. The budget of the council 
was increased as well. Other government efforts to 
be responsive to Islamic opinion included the addi- 
tion of the Muslim calendar to the official register, 
the broadcast of calls for prayer on radio and televi- 
sion and a promise to consult the Higher Islamic 
Council about programs with religious content. 


THE EMERGING POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Ben Ali’s initial statements and actions, like his 
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seizure of power, were extremely popular. But the 
need to give direction to Tunisia’s new beginning 
and to match performance to aspiration remained 
important challenges. 

An attempt to build a consensus for meeting 
these challenges was the initiation of a political 
debate designed to lead to the formulation of a 
national pact.!! In April, 1988, Ben Ali invited all 
political and social factions to participate in the def- 
inition of a document that would identify the most 
important problems facing the country ‘and 
establish the principles that would guide efforts to 
deal with these problems. The purpose of this pact 
was to “define a common denominator and a mini- 
mum of principles on which all Tunisians can agree 
and which can be adopted as a basis for political ac- 
tion and development.” 

The national pact, concluded exactly one year 
after Ben Ali took power, was a success to the extent 
that it articulated a consensus most political factions 
were prepared to endorse. Signing the document 
were representatives of six political parties, five of 
which were small opposition movements, including 
the Tunisian Communist party. Other signatories 
included the National Union of Tunisian Women, 
the League for the Defense of Human Rights and 
various labor and professional organizations. A 
representative of the Islamist movement signed as 
well, although he indicated that he was signing only 
- for himself. 

The content of the 13-page pact remained gener- 
al, identifying common denominators but provid- 
ing only limited guidance for political action. The 
pact dealt with four general areas: national identity, 
political life, economic development and foreign 
relations. Tunisia’s national identity was said to be 
based on a liberal interpretation of Islam, on the 
country’s tradition of openness to other civiliza- 
tions, and on its historic “vocation” of reconciling 
fidelity to Islam with the demands of the modern 
world. Provisions pertaining to political hfe em- 
phasized a commitment to human rights and 
political freedoms, including freedom of religion 
and the right to form political parties. The 
economic section stressed the need to provide a 
satisfactory living standard for all Tunisians and 
stated that both the public sector and the private 
sector have a role in economic development. The 
discussion of foreign relations emphasized solidari- 
ty with the Arab and Islamic world and the 
desirability of Maghreb unity. 


“Lisa Anderson, “The National Pact: Tunisia in Latin 
American Perspective,” paper presented at the Tunisia Country 
Day Program of the School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D.C., April 4-15, 1989. 

2D irk Vandewalle, “Ben Ali’s New Tunisia,” Universities Field 
Staff International Reports, 1989-1990, no. 8, p. 4. 


Among the accomplishments of the national pact 
are the inclusive nature of the deliberations sur- 
rounding its adoption, its formal commitment to 
human rights and economic justice (goals largely ig- 
nored by the previous government), and its con- 
tractual character, which encourages signatories to 
hold one another accountable for progress toward 
its objectives. Yet it does not represent the soul- 
searching hoped for by some Tunisian intellectuals, 
and it eschews the difficult decision-making that 
would have been necessary to make it a blueprint 
for action. Interestingly, some members of Ben Ali's 
own party objected to the pact, fearing that it might 
reduce their own prerogatives.!2 Critics, in con- 
trast, state that it strengthens the regime, enabling 
it to allege bad faith on the part of those who signed 
the pact but oppose particular government actions. 

Political activity during 1988 included the forma- 
tion of a new government and preparation for presi- 
dential and legislative elections. The Cabinet ap- 
pointed in July, 1988, contained 32 members as 
well as the President; 24 members held the rank of 
minister. In addition to Ben Ali, the most important 
members of the government were Prime Minister 
Hedi Baccouche, a veteran politician and long-time 
friend of the new President, and Minister of the In- 
terior Habib Ammar. Ammar, one of the 
President’s closest political allies, had played an im- 
portant role in the Ben Ali takeover but was re- 
moved from his position later in the year because of 
a business scandal involving his son. Ammar’s dis- 
missal showed Ben Als determination to protect 
the government's reputation for honesty. Although 
initially permitted to remain in the Cabinet as a spe- 
cial presidential adviser, Ammar was made am- 
bassador to Austria in June, 1989, and quietly left 
the country. 

There were four legal political parties at the time 
of Ben Ali’s constitutional coup. In addition to the 
PSD, the ruling party founded by Bourguiba, there 
were the Social Democratic Movement (MDS), the 
Popular Unity party (PUP) and the Tunisian Com- 
munist party (PCT). All three are small parties of 
the left, although the MDS is considered liberal 
rather than left. The position of the MDS also re- 
flects the prominence of its leader, Ahmed Mestiri, 
a former Cabinet minister who was influential 
within the PSD until the early 1970’s. All three op- 
position parties have suffered harassment in the 

(Continued on page 162) 
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FHE GREEN AND THE BLACK: QADHAFTS 
POLICIES IN AFRICA. Edited by René Lemar- 
chand. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1988. 184 pages and index, $29.95.) 

This collection, edited by René Lemarchand, 
is a laudable contribution to correcting American 
popular stereotypes with regard to Libya. In his 
preface, Lemarchand notes pointedly that the 
fixation on Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi as 


a “mad dog” blinded Americans to a realistic per- - 


spective on Libya and what made Qaddafi be- 
have as he has. Lemarchand addresses this ques- 
tion directly in the leading chapter, “Beyond the 

Mad Dog Syndrome.” 
The collection is divided into two sections; the 
first is focused on Libyan internal dynamics (the 
military, the role of Islam and Qaddafi’s doc- 
trine) and the second on Libya in a regional con- 
text (Chad, Morocco and the Maghreb, and 
black Africa). Contributors include Mary-Jane 
Deeb, E.G.H. Joffe, Mark Tessler, Ronald 
Bruce St. John and Jean-Emmanuel Pondi. Ata 
moment when Qaddafi appears to be trying to 
change his negative, terrorist image in the West, 
the analyses presented here are especially useful. 
Debra E. Soled 


IMAGERY AND IDEOLOGY IN U.S. POLICY 
TOWARD LIBYA, 1969-1982. By Mahmoud G. 
ElWarfally. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1988. 187 pages, notes and index, $29.95.) 

This monograph is best read as a companion 
to Lemarchand’s collection. It concentrates on a 
narrower discussion of United States policy 
toward Libya under Presidents Richard Nixon, 
Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan (omitting 
Gerald Ford). The main thrust of this analysis is 
the connection between the subjective images 
formed by decision makers and their subsequent 
policy choices (which are assumed to be based on 
“rational,” “objective” problem solving). 

The author concludes that in the case of Libya, 
American perception of the extent to which the 
Soviet Union was hostile toward the United 
States and Libya’s degree of hostility (or warmth) 
toward the Soviet Union conditioned United 
States policy toward Libya (despite Libya’s at- 
titude on other important issues and its terrorist 
activities); this construct held true to a greater ex- 
tent for the policies of Ronald Reagan and to a 
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lesser extent for the policies of Jimmy Carter. El- 
Wartfally predicts that this will continue to be the 
case as long as the United States considers its 
competition with the Soviet Union to be its domi- 
nant strategic concern. D.E.S. 


THE MAKING OF CONTEMPORARY AL- 


GERIA, 1830-1987. By Mahfoud Bennoune. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988. 311 
pages, notes and index, $54.50). 

Dividing Algerian modern history into two 
periods, colonial (1830-1962) and post-indepen- 
dence (1962-1987), Bennoune discusses the issue 
of economic development in Algeria. He argues 
that the institutionalization of democracy is di- 
rectly related to economic development: de- 
mocracy promotes and consolidates development, 
and the attainment of development, in turn, is 
the realization of a fully democratic polity. 

Although exposure to French culture intro- 
duced West European political ideology, French 
colonialism hampered Algerian indigenous eco- 
nomic development by its very nature as an agent 
of foreign appropriation. The legacy of France’s 
132 years of colonialism continues to influence 
Algerian society. In 1962, Algeria gained nom- 
inal independence. To claim real independence, 
Algeria will have to throw off this legacy and at- 
tain political democracy. D.E.S. 


CULTURE AND COUNTERCULTURE IN 


MOROCCAN POLITICS. By John P. Entelis. 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1989. 131 pages, 

references, bibliography and index, $26.50.) 
This examination of culture and politics in 
Morocco presents four competing orientations 
that form the current consensus. At present they 
interact in relative harmony, but Entelis warns 
that the future depends on the “monarchy’s abili- 
ty to transform its broadly based cultural support 
into an institutionally pluralistic system of rule.” 
D.E.S. 


OQADDAFI, TERRORISM AND THE USS. 


ATTACK ON LIBYA. By Brian L. Davis. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1990. 180 pages and in- 
dex, $42.95.) 

A study of the United States attack against 
Libya in 1986 called Operation Prairie Fire, with 
some discussion of Libya’s earlier terrorist.activi- 
ties. | AAAS; 
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LIBERALISM IN NORTHERN AFRICA 

(Continued from page 148) 
eralization in North Africa, particularly because the 
rulers believed that the process would not go so far 
or so fast as to threaten their control. What might be 
called “preemptive concessions,” like recognizing 
the right of citizens to form political parties, served 
to take the wind out of the sails of liberal opponents 
of the government, as happened to the MDS in 
Tunisia. 19 

Other liberalizing measures, like lifting press 
censorship, allow independent intellectuals, non- 
government activists, academics, private entrepre- 
neurs and labor leaders to join policy debates; such 
measures also identify areas where austerity mea- 
sures must be implemented or where resources 
must be allocated. Contested elections allow gov- 
ernments to sound out public opinion. Insofar as 
new parties and political figures are elected to 
public office, the government may gain allies in for- 
mulating and defending new policies, or find scape- 
goats on whom to blame their failures. Certainly, 
where authoritarian governments like those in 
North Africa have lost touch with their own pop- 
ulations, liberalization is an efficient and relatively 
low-risk way to redevelop ties, and to find advice, 
information, allies and scapegoats. In other words, 
` these reforms represent not an abstract commit- 
ment to liberal democracy, but a pragmatic concern 
to fend off revolution. 

King Hassan was the first leader to address di- 
rectly the political disaffection so evident by the 
mid-1980’s. In August, 1984, only months after the 
riots, he signed a treaty with Libya that promised 
Moroccan access to Libyan financial resources and 
employment opportunities. At the time, the treaty 
was immensely popular in Morocco, and King 


10The party lost several leaders when Ben Ali, who had 
adopted most of the party platform, offered them government 
posts. The party suffered a crushing defeat in the spring elec- 
tions. 

11Mark Tessler, “Explaining the Surprises of King Hassan II: 
The Linkage between Domestic and Foreign Policy in Moroc- 
co, Part H: The Arab-African Union Between Morocco and 
Libya,” UFSI Reports, Africa/Middle East, no. 39 (1986), p. 5. 

12Simon Ingram, “Qadhafi’s New Image,” Middle East Interna- 
tonal, no. 323 (April 16, 1988), p. 14. 

13[ndeed, one of the tactical advantages of the Islamic opposi- 
tion in Libya is that it is unlikely to be seen as an agent of 
American imperialism. See George Joffe, “Islamic Opposition 
in Libya,” Third World Quarterly, vol. 10, no. 2 (April, 1988); 
Peter Hiett, “Libya: Fundamentalist ‘Cancer ,” Middle East Inter- 
national, no. 362 (November 3, 1989). 

44Quoted in “The Libyan Twilight Zone?” Focus on Libya, 
June, 1988, p. 3. 

'SOn the reforms of Ben Alrs first year, see the special issue of 
Le Maghreb, “Bilan et Perspectives,” no. 125 (November 4, 
1988); Francois Soudan, “Ben Ali; la démocratie, cest lui,” Jeune 
Afrique, no. 1454 (November 16, 1988). 


Hassan used this apparent foreign policy triumph 
as a backdrop to the twice-postponed parliamentary 
elections the following September. Thus, he created 
circumstances in which what were by all accounts 
reasonably open and fair elections could be held 
without risk to the regime. However, as North 
African specialist Mark Tessler aptly noted: 


these actions did not introduce fundamental political 
and economic change. A small and ingrown political 
class remained dominant and movement toward de- 
mocracy was not institutionalized and could be with- 
drawn at any time.!! 


In the populist regimes of North Africa, however, 
the liberalization that met political crises seemed to 
mark a more permanent change. This did not nec- 
essarily mean that democracy was around the cor- 
ner, only that the old-style authoritarianism would 
be tempered by greater attention to the expressed 
(as opposed to the assumed) aspirations of the peo- 
ple. Certainly for Qaddafi, and probably for the 
other leaders of North Africa, liberal democracy on 
the Western model was not the desired result of 
reform, at least in the short run. As one astute 
observer of Libya remarked, 


the Colonel’s apparent new willingness to compromise 
key elements of his strategy may be part of an attempt 
to strengthen his personal status and ease acceptance 
of the broader precepts of his revolution. 12 


This new flexibility also reflected Qaddafi’s real- 
ization that all the discontent within Libya, the poor 
morale in the military (which had contributed to its 
humiliation in Chad) and the apparent growth of 
Islamist opposition could not be attributed to 
American subversion.!3 Thus, in March, 1988, 
Qaddafi urged political exiles to return home and 
promised that they would be able to “express the 
opinions that they air abroad here inside the coun- 
try.”{* Simultaneously, he freed hundreds of 
political prisoners — dramatizing the policy by per- 
sonally operating one of the bulldozers that opened 
the prison walls — and ordered the destruction of the 
lists of Libyans forbidden to travel abroad. 

In Tunisia, Ben Ali dramatically reduced the 
tensions that had developed from Bourguiba’s mili- 
tant secularism by making a pilgrimage to Mecca 
shortly after taking office. He honored promises to 
respect human rights and the rule of law by releas- 
ing’ what would prove to be all the political prisoners 
in the country, some 3,000 people, before the end of 
his first year in office; he also expanded press free- 
doms and accorded legal recognition to a number of 
new parties. '5 In the spring of 1989, Tunisians went 
to the polls for National Assembly and presidential 
elections. President Ben Ali ran as the presidential 
candidate of all the parties; his actual party, the rul- 


ing Rassemblement Constitutionnel Démocratique 
(RCD), won all the Assembly seats because of an 
electoral law designed to discourage the representa- 
tion of minority parties. Supporters of the MTI won 
almost 14 percent of the vote nationally and up to 30 
percent of the votes in major towns and cities, in- 
cluding Tunis, despite the government’s refusal to 
legalize the party formally. 

In Algeria, the first major reform after the Oc- 
tober, 1988, riots was the issuance of a new con- 
stitution in February, 1989. This constitution guar- 
antees basic freedoms and human rights and omits 
all mention of socialism and of the FLN as its 
vanguard; it also authorizes the creation of 
“associations of a political nature,” thereby formally 
ending the era of single-party rule. In July, after 
months of negotiations and job actions by the coun- 
try’s journalists, the National Assembly issued a 
new information code. Although it was rejected by 
the journalists’ association and was eventually 
recalled for more study, this code was a particularly 
important symbolic move toward greater freedom. 
Much to the embarrassment of the country’s profes- 
sional journalists, most Algerians had received 
news of the October riots from foreign television 
and radio broadcasts because the domestic news 
services, entirely controlled by the state and the rul- 
ing party, had been heavily censored. A new law on 
political parties was adopted in July and shortly 
thereafter new parties were authorized. Ostensibly 
in order to allow the new parties time to organize, 
planned municipal elections were postponed until 
1990, and the new parties were to be permitted to 
present candidates only at the local level and not in 
the national legislative elections also scheduled for 
1990. ‘6 


PROSPECTS 


Few observers believe that the liberal initiatives 
of the mid-1980’s will bring full-scale political 
democracy to North Africa in the short run. Both 
Morocco and Libya have rulers who consider them- 
selves indispensable to the realization of national 
political goals; neither King Hassan nor Qaddafi is 
likely to allow himself to be voted out of office or 
retired to ceremonial duties. By contrast, the Tuni- 
sians and Algerians face a similarly daunting task of 
converting single-party regimes to dominant-party 
systems. The party elites, who have grown accus- 
tomed to holding power without accounting or com- 
peting for it, are understandably reluctant to loosen 
their grip and are well situated to urge policies that 
perpetuate their power. As critics were quick to 
point out, for example, both the Tunisian electoral 

16The brief “Human Rights in Algeria One Year After the 


Riots,” issued by Africa Watch and Middle East Watch, Oc- 
tober 4, 1989, contains balanced review of the reforms. 
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law and the Algerian law on political parties were 
drafted to consolidate the advantage of the ruling 
parties. 

Nonetheless, there is considerable room for tem- 
pered optimism. Liberal political institutions, by 
their very design, are devices by which citizens 
place limits on the arbitrary powers of the ruler. 
The need to limit the powers of government often 
seems most urgent when the ruler’s policies fail to 
foster and protect the material well-being of the 
people; when taxes grow unjustly onerous; when 
government consumption is too extravagant; and 
when services are too meager. Liberal institutions 
are almost always strongly resisted by rulers protec- 
tive of their prerogatives and reluctant to concede 
rights; there is no reason to believe that North 
Africa will be any different. If liberal political sys- 
tems are more than institutional facades, but are 
systems in which the majority of the people gen- 
uinely have confidence, they require—as they have 
in the past—long and sometimes painful political 
struggles, during which the rights and responsibil- 
ities of the rulers and the ruled are identified, as- 
signed and ultimately accepted. What is cause for 
optimism in North Africa is not that this process has 
been completed, but that it has begun. 





TURMOIL IN CHAD 
(Continued from page 160) 

By June, in desperation, the GUNT had ap- 
pealed for international help and, by the end of the 
year, Libya had intervened, ostensibly to preserve 
the GUNT as the legal government of Chad but in 
reality to guarantee its own control of the Aozou 
Strip. Soon Habré and his supporters were forced 
out of Chad and Libyan control over the north and 
the center of the country was complete. The Sara- 


‘dominated south began a separate existence under 


the comité permanent, a body controlled by former 
Malloumists under Abdelkader Kamougué. 
Habré, however, soon rallied and, with Egyptian 
and Sudanese support (granted largely because of 
the antipathy of both countries toward the Qaddafi 
regime), he was able to regroup his supporters in 
the mountainous areas of Ennedi along Chad’s 
frontiers with Sudan. It was here that he forged two 


‘vital links that would guarantee his final victory. 


Idriss Miskine joined Habré as a military adviser 
and brought with him the support of the Hajeray 
in central Chad. Ibrahim Deby, a native of the En- 
nedi region, brought in the Zaghawa (or Bidiyet), a 
tribal group that straddles the Sudanese-Chadian 
border and is a close neighbor of the Gorane faction 
of the Tibu to which Habré belongs. 

As a result, when the FAN conquered N’Dja- 
mena in June, 1982, Habré found himself in 
charge of a cohesive tribal force that combined 
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elements of the Gorane, the Hajeray and the 
Zaghawa. He also had several able lieutenants in- 
cluding Idriss Miskine (who died of malaria in 
January, 1984), Ibrahim Deby and his close 
relatives, Hassan Djamouss and Mahamat Itno. 
This group ensured that the Habré regime would 
extend its control southward, forcing Kamougué 
into exile in October, 1982, and breaking the back 
of the anti-northerner codo (commandos rouges) move- 
ment in 1983 and 1984. 

To the north, however, the situation was far 
more problematic, as the Qaddafi regime first en- 
couraged the creation of aGUNT government-in- 
exile in Bardai in late 1982 and then supported an 
invasion of northern Chad in August, 1983. It was 
only after French and United States interven- 
tion—in the former case with a new military force 
based in the southern part of the country and in the 
latter case with repeated supplies of military 
equipment— that Habré’s forces under the field 
command of Hassan Djamouss were eventually 
able to force the Libyan-backed rebel forces to the 
international border region in 1987. More direct 
military aid was also provided in 1987 by Iraq, 
which has its own reasons for supporting anti- 
Qaddafi movements in Africa. 12 

Despite its military success, however, the Habré 
regime could not maintain itself merely through a 
tribal coalition based on the three pillars of the 
Gorane, Hajeray and Zaghawa. Indeed, by 1984 it 
was evident that tensions were developing among 
them. For the Hajeray, for example, Idriss 
Miskine’s unexpected death had more sinister im- 
plications for a power struggle within the regime 
that their patron had lost. Habré also had to placate 
southern opponents and it was clear that the only 
way to suppress the northern rebellion would be to 
win rebel leaders over to the regime — an activity in 
which Mahamat Itno eventually was to excel. The 
dominant role, of northerners would have to be 
suppressed. 

In 1984, Habré created the UNIR as a new vehi- 
cle around which national unity could coalesce, and 
by 1988, the UNIR had absorbed a whole series of 
former opponents.!3 Itno was unable to persuade 
Goukouni Oueddai to return because of differences 
over the proposed constitution for Chad. Instead, 
OQueddai remained sulking in his Algerian tent. But 
he had been instrumental in the collapse of the 
Libyan-backed rebel forces, declaring his support 
for the Habré regime in October, 1986, largely 
because of a disagreement with Qaddafi. 


125ee Kay Whiteman, op. cit. 

5A complete list is given in Anonymous, “Chad: Habré at 
the Turning Point,” Africa Confidential, vol. 30, no. 9 (April 28, 
1989). 

14Tbid. 


However, Itno persuaded Goukouni Oueddai’s 
chief rival, Acheikhu Ibn Omar, the leader of the 
ostensibly pro-Libyan Conseil Démocratique pour 
la Révolution (CDR), to return in November, 
1988. Acheikhu joined other former GUNT 
stalwarts, like Abdelkader Kamougué and former 
codo leaders like Kotiga Guerina and Ngarnayal 
Mbailemdana, in taking a ministerial post. He 
became foreign minister, an excellent advertise- 
ment for the apparently successful policy of recon- 
ciliation followed by the Habré regime. 

In fact, the reconciliation policy has turned out to 
be at considerable odds with the continuing realities 
of political power in N’Djamena, which still depend 
on competition between different military patrons 
and their many clients. The introduction of former 
rebel leaders and their supporters into the admini- 
stration has caused considerable disaffection within 
the northern tribal power base of the Habré regime. 
Many former rebel supporters believe that they 
have been abandoned by their former patrons. 
Disputes within the regime have also resulted in the 
progressive disaffection of two of the three tribal 
groups on which Habré depended, the Hajeray and 
the Zaghawa. 

The Hajeray have reacted strongly against 
resentments voiced by the Gorane since 1984. 
Furthermore, the disappearance of Idriss Miskine 
deprived them of a vital patron. Then, between 
December, 1986, and June, 1988, the situation was 
inflamed by the arrest of four leading Hajeray in 
senior ministerial and administrative positions. In 
June, 1987, a rebellion broke out in the Hajeray 
homeland in Guera, led by a new movement, Le 
Mouvement pour le Salut National du Tchad 
(Monsanat). The rebellion has rumbled on and, 
although it is isolated from the center of power, it 
has provided a new focus for discontent with the 
Gorane-dominated Habré regime. 

A far more serious incident occurred in April, 
1989: an attempted coup against the Habré regime 
by three of its leading Zaghawa members — Ibrahim 
Daby, Hassan Djamouss and Mahamat Itno. 

Although the regime survived the attempt, the 
damage to its prestige and stability has been con- 
siderable. Hassan Djamouss attempted to flee to 
Guera but was killed. Mahamat Itno was arrested 
and disappeared. Ibrahim Deby, the former 
military coordinator of the FAN in 1982 and 
responsible for relations with the Libyan opposition 
to the Qaddafi regime since 1987, fled to Tripoli. 
He has now begun to organize a new rebel move- 
ment against the Habré regime. 14 

The new movement—which Habré claims is 
merely a Libyan force trying to camouflage itself as 
a Chadian dissident movement— is now operating 
along the Chadian-Sudanese border and has suc- 


cessfully resisted at least one Chadian government 
attack. It undoubtedly has considerable Libyan 
backing, for Colonel Qaddafi (despite his agree- 
ment on August 31, 1989, to allow the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague to decide Libya’s 
dispute with Chad over the Aozou Strip) is most 
unlikely to miss an opportunity to embarrass the 
Chadian government. However, the movement 
also reflects considerable tribal resentment at the 
behavior of the Habré regime and at the conse- 
quences of its policy of reconciliation. 


THE FUTURE 


At the same time, the Habré government can 
claim that its de facto recognition by the OAU and 
the United Nations—and by most countries in 
Europe and Africa—has led to de jure status as a 
result of the referendum. It seems unlikely that the 
new rebellion along the border with Sudan can 
threaten the regime, despite Libyan support and 
Sudanese complaisance. Yet it highlights a major 
problem for the regime, which still depends on the 
support of the Gorane despite all the claims of 
reconciliation and of a new national spirit. 

As the correspondent of Le Monde noted during a 
` recent visit to N'Djamena, Habré’s Gorane sup- 
porters control the capital, despite lip service paid to 
the UNIR as the vehicle of political consensus and 
control. ‘They are also feared and hated by the peo- 
ple, who refer to them as “unruly Dobermans.”!5 In- 
deed, the events of the past three years have left the 
Gorane once again the undisputed masters of mili- 
tary power in Chad. They have definitively reversed 
the post-colonial balance of power by ensuring that, 
as in pre-colonial times, the north once again con- 
trols the destiny of the south of Chad. 

The consequent political isolation of the Gorane 
means that the complex formal structure of the 
UNIR and government as instruments of 
reconciliation could soon be shattered. In the last 
analysis, President Hissène Habré of Chad de- 
pended on his own clients and on his ability to 
satisfy other powerful patrons to guarantee his 
political survival. Yet to win the peace, he will have 
to escape their embrace and build on the formal 
political structures he has created. It is not yet clear 
that he will be able to do so successfully. E 

15Le Monde, December 9, 1989. i 





LIBYA 
(Continued from page 152) 


seemed pleased with their discussions and agreed to 
open “bureaus” in Tripoli and Cairo. This is the 
closest equivalent to reopening embassies in the two 
capitals without resuming formal relations. 

A joint communiqué was issued on the Libyan- 
Egyptian talks. The two sides agreed to facilitate the 
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movement of people between the two countries, to 
build a railway linking al-Sallum in Egypt with 
Tobruk in Libya, and to improve navigation and 
road links and facilitate the flow of information be- 
tween Libya and Egypt. They also decided to en- 
courage trade and financial exchanges, agricultural 
cooperation, the setting up of joint companies for oil 
exploration and production, and marine fishing, 
Labor agreements were also reached.26 

This may have been the most important foreign 
policy decision that Qaddafi has made in more than 
a decade. Resuming relations with Egypt means 
that Qaddafi has returned to the Arab fold and has 
undertaken to follow a more moderate course in for- 
eign policy vis-a-vis the Arab world. Having long 
criticized Egypt for its peace treaty with Israel, 
Libya seems finally to have accepted the fact of 
Israel’s existence, and has undertaken to ignore it. 

With improved relations with Egypt, Libya is 
again the link between the Maghreb and the Arab 
states to the east of Libya. As a member of the Arab 
Maghrebi Union, Libya became strategically im- 
portant for Egypt, which did not want to become 
isolated in North Africa. The tug-of-war between 
Maghrebi countries and Egypt over Libya has 
resumed once more, endowing Libya and its leader 
with more regional importance than they have en- 
joyed in years. 

In October, 1988, in a speech to the World Af- 
fairs Council in Washington, D.C., William H. 
Webster, director of the United States Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), disclosed that Libya was 
developing a large chemical plant in Rabta, 40 
miles south of Tripoli, that could be used for 
chemical warfare. In April, 1989, the press revealed 
that Libya had purchased 15 supersonic Sukhoi- 
24D bombers, with an alleged radius of 800 miles, 
and that it had reached an agreement with the 
Soviet Union to refit a Soviet Ilyushin-76, a 
transport plane purchased earlier by Libya, to 
enable it to refuel the Sukhoi-24D in mid-air, thus 
increasing its radius by 50 percent. Webster 
described these developments as threatening 
stability in the Middle East and extending Libya’s 
war capabilities as far north as West Europe. 

Qualitative and quantitative changes in the pat- 
tern of arms procurement in Libya reflect major 
changes in the political environment of the region. 
When Qaddafi feels threatened by these changes he 
increases and diversifies Libya’s arms purchases.2’ 
Thus the United States bombing of Libya in April, 
1986, and the inability or unwillingness of the 


See text of joint Egyptian-Libyan communiqué, in FBIS, 
October 18, 1989, p. 16. 

27See the authors unpublished paper, “Foreign Policy Im- 
plications of Libya’s Acquisition of Missiles and Chemical 
Weapons,” presented at a seminar at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University, Boston, April, 1989. 
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Soviet Union to defend or even forewarn the Lib- 
yans led Qaddafi to reassess Libya’s national securi- 
ty arrangements. His new policy focused on acquir- 
ing more and better weapons and pacifying the 
United States. 

In the wake of the United States raid of April, 
1986, Qaddafi began to expand and diversify 
Libya’s arsenal. He stated that Libya’s oil and iron 
and steel industries ought to be 

complemented by strategic industries for defense 
against the Israelis, against the Americans and 
against Europe if it is an aggressor. Had you had mis- 
siles capable of striking U.S. bases in Sicily, they 
would not have attacked you.78 


Those weapons, therefore, were perceived primari- 
ly as a deterrent against external threats to Libya. 

Less than a year after the United States raid, Lib- 
ya’s southern borders were threatened when Chad- 
ians with French logistic support reached inside 
Libya’s territory and inflicted serious damage on its 
military infrastructure. This defeat may have been 
a determining factor in Qaddafif’s desire to develop 
chemical weapons. The use of such weapons by 
Iraq, in its war with Iran, did not go unnoticed in 
Libya and it is not inconceivable that chemical weap- 
ons may be used in future conflict with Chad. In 
other words, the acquisition of chemical weapons 
may not be only for deterrent purposes. 

Qaddafřs pragmatic reaction to the United 
States raid and the Chadian incursion was to in- 
crease Libya’s arsenal of weapons while simulta- 
neously adopting a conciliatory policy toward those 
two countries. In May, 1988, he announced an end 
to the conflict with Chad and the recognition of its 
government, and in October of that year diplomatic 
relations were restored between Tripoli and 
N’Djamena. 

Qaddafi made a number of attempts to improve 
United States-Libyan relations. In September, 
1988, he suggested in an interview that relations be- 
tween the two countries would improve only after 
the United States elections, because President Ron- 
ald Reagan had something against him personally. 
Despite the shooting down of a Libyan aircraft by 
two United States fighter planes in January, 1989, 
Qaddafi continued to try to improve relations 
through negotiations over the frozen assets of five 
United States oil companies in Libya. Reuters news 
service quoted sources in Tripoli saying that Libya 
wanted an end to the United States boycott of oil ex- 
ports and the return of United States personnel to 
Libya to run their companies.?? On January 13, 
1989, Libya returned to Vatican representatives the 

*®F BIS, October 3, 1989, p. 25. 

29 Middle East Economic Digest, June 23, 1989, p, 18. 


30KCA, vol. 35, no. 3 (March, 1989), p. 36572. 
31FBIS, October 11, 1989, p. 15. 


body of a United States serviceman shot down dur- 


‘ing the United States raid in April, 1986. Later that 


month in a press interview, Qaddafi said he was 
willing to hold official talks with President George 
Bush’s administration about United States-Libyan 
relations, and to work for the release of United 
States hostages in Lebanon.3? Finally, Libyan 
Foreign Minister Jadallah Azzuz Talhi was quoted 
in an Abu Dhabi-based daily as saying, “Libya 
wants normal ties with the United States based on 
mutual respect and without conditions from the 
American side.*! 


CONCLUSION 


Libya has embarked on a more moderate course 
both domestically and in its foreign relations. The 
changes, however, do not reflect a new spirit of re- 
form because the fundamental principles on which 
the state is built have not changed significantly. 
They reflect Qaddaffs pragmatic attitude toward 
politics: do what is necessary to remain in power 
and to protect Libya’s independence. 

Although there may be greater liberalization of 
the economy in the months to come, there is little 
hope for political changes of any substance. After 
the initial euphoria over new economic freedom 
subsides, the realization of the limits of change will 
lead to more opposition to the regime. The Islamic 
fundamentalists in Libya, as in other parts of North 
Africa, will constitute the most powerful mobilizing 
force against the Qaddafi regime. 

The Libyan leader will continue to pursue a more 
moderate course in foreign affairs, without break- 
ing his ties with old allies. Although a member of 
the Arab Maghrebi Union, he will maintain close 
ties with Egypt and will try to play a balancing 
game between the states of North Africa. He has 
already restored relations with Iraq, but maintains 
good relations with Iran and has improved his rela- 
tions with the Palestine Liberation Organization 
without breaking his links with dissident Palesti- 
nian groups. 

Internationally, he will try to improve his image 
in the West and look for closer ties with the United 
States, becoming less involved in support for ter- 
rorist groups and organizations worldwide. He will 
remain dependent on the Soviet Union for military 
aid and on the Eastern bloc nations for trade. Since 
little more should be expected domestically, Qad- 
dafřs major political moves will be on the interna- 
tional stage. x 





SUDAN 
(Continued from page 156) 
resolve Sudanese problems rapidly through mana- 
gerial skills. Since one of the most important prob- 
lems is resolving the civil war and coming to terms 


with the SPLM, this may be very difficult. -The 
SPLM insists on a commitment to a secular state in 
a peace settlement, and this is one premise that the 
Brotherhood will not accept. The ideology of the 
regime and its managerial] needs may be in conflict, 
thus weakening the position of Bashir and his col- 
leagues. 


CURRENT CRISIS 


At the béginning of the 1990s, Sudan is in a time 
- of crisis. In the past, there has been an alternation 
between civilian and military regimes as leaders 
have tried and failed to resolve past crises. At each 
change of regime, there has been a surge of op- 
timism as a new set of leaders takes control. How- 
ever, because of the repeated failures of both civil- 
ian and mulitary leaders, there was little hope ex- 
pressed when Bashir and his colleagues took control 
in the summer of 1989. Many observers regarded 
the latest change of regime as the repetition of an 
old scenario. 

The situation in Sudan is one of multiple, in- 
teracting crises. The heritage of ineffective rule, 
both civilian and military, is frightening. The issue 
may in fact have changed from who will rule Sudan 
to whether or not Sudan will be able to survive in 
any meaningful fashion. The prospect is that thou- 
sands may die as a result of famine intensified by 
the continuing civil war; and increasing numbers 
will be killed in the fighting. Institutions of govern- 
ment and central control have decreasing effective- 
ness. The military coup in the summer of 1989 took 
place in this context but apparently did not repre- 
sent a significantly new approach. 

The Bashir governments program opened the 
door to significant discussions with the SPLM. 
Basic points of agreement included the necessity to 
freeze the implementation of Islamic law, the initia- 
tion of a cease-fire and the convening of a national 
constitutional convention in September, 1989. On 
the basis of this program, the SPLM announced a 
cease-fire and its willingness to participate in the 
national convention. Most important, Bashir an- 
nounced that the implementation of Islamic law 
would be submitted to a national referendum rather 
than a national convention. The SPLM argued that 
the northern majority would not vote against its 
religion; the new position was unacceptable to'the 
SPLM. 

The Bashir government was not able to call 
together a national convention that included the 
SPLM, but it unilaterally organized a national 
dialogue conference in October. This conference 


*FBIS, 89-204, October 24, 1989. 
8The New York Times, December 6, 1989. 
FBIS, 89-191, October 4, 1989. 
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heard many different speakers and produced a 
report that recommended the establishment of a 
“federal system” of government for Sudan, with a 
nationally elected President and Vice President. 
The conference report specified that there could be 
no compulsion in matters of religion, but that 
“Muslims had the right to follow the tenets of their 
religion in the various areas of life without depriv- 
ing others of their rights.”’ 

The major area of disagreement in principle be- 
tween the SPLM and the Bashir regime was the role 
of Islamic law. At the end of 1989, former United 
States President Jimmy Carter (an impartial me- 
diator) persuaded representatives from the Bashir 
regime and the SPLM to meet for negotiations in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Although Carter had made some 
significant progress in peace talks regarding the 
civil conflict in Ethiopia, he was forced to conclude 
that in the Sudanese talks, “neither side came to 
Nairobi prepared to take the difficult steps neces- 
sary for peace”; and the talks broke down mainly 
over the issue of Islamic law.® 

The SPLM program called for the creation of a 
broad-based government of national unity that 
would be formed by the two military groups and the 
“nonsectarian political parties.” It also called for the 
creation of a new national army including both the 
army of “the old Sudan” and the SPLA and for the 
convening of a national constitutional conference. 
This would have excluded all the Islamic political 
groups, including the old major parties and the 
NIF.9 Attempts to reach a negotiated settlement 
had broken down by the beginning of 1990. 
Fighting resumed in many regions, and few 
observers were able to predict an early resolution of 
the conflict. 

The Bashir regime also faced major economic 
problems. Sudan had a large foreign debt and a 
significant balance of payments deficit. However, 
in the context of continued civil war, little could be 
done to develop new approaches to increase pro- 
ductivity. The transportation network needed 
significant repair; and other difficulties with the 
basic infrastructure hindered government efforts to 
improve the economic situation. The military 
regime, however, also showed the limitations 
characteristic of previous Sudanese military leaders 
in dealing with economic issues. Authoritarian 
methods of control were adopted. For example, the , 
major government initiative in dealing with the 
weakness of Sudanese currency was to require the 
reporting of foreign currency holdings and to make 
the non-reporting of such holdings a capital offense. 
A member of a prominent family was executed in 
December, 1989, for illegally possessmg foreign 
currency. 

One of the most troubling reflections of the 
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government's decreasing ability to provide stability 
is the increasing availability of arms in areas outside 
the southern war zone. Earlier governments had 
given encouragement to the creation of local 
militias that became well-armed bands drawn from 
various rural ethnic groups. Such militias con- 
tinued older traditions of intergroup conflict and 
cattle raids, but used the increased firepower of 
automatic weapons. At the beginning of 1990, this 
trend had been strengthened, and massacres of 
hundreds of villagers in western Sudan had been 
reported. ‘This poses the threat of growing anarchy 
in the countryside and reveals the increasing in- 
ability of the country’s rulers to maintain minimum 
security. 

At the beginning of the parliamentary era of the 
1980’s it was possible to state that the “civilian 
leaders will have to be more cooperative than they 
have been in the past if the old cycle is not to be 
repeated.”!° The old cycle has repeated itself and a 
new military regime is in power. The military 
leaders of Sudan will have to be more flexible so that 
Sudan will not repeat the old cycle again or descend 
into anarchy. E 


John O. Voll, “The Sudan After Nimeiry,” Current History, 
vol. 85, no. 511 (May, 1986), p. 232. 








ALGERIA 
(Continued from page 164) | 

long-time fixtures, like Taleb Ibrahimi as foreign 
minister and Belkacem Nabi as energy minister 
(not to mention Merbah’s predecessor Abdelhamid 
Brahimi) all left the government. The Merbah 
government had a look of sufficient freshness to 
satisfy the popular expectations of change, but it 
nevertheless had something of the character of a 
caretaker government pending the sixth party con- 
gress and the presidential election scheduled for the 
end of 1988. The internal divisions within the elite 
had to be addressed at the FLN gathering. 

The convention was, as an Algerian official put 
it, “an ordinary congress being held in extraor- 
dinary circumstances.”!° In effect, the President 
was going to the party to ask it to approve the very 
reforms that would narrow its role in the Algerian 
political system. Many of the same forces that had 
resisted the rewriting of the National Charter now 


10Le Monde, November 27-28, 1988. 

11Tbid., November 29, 1988. 

‘Shortly before the convention, Bendjedid appointed 
General Khaled Nezzar, who had been commander of the ar- 
my, as the new chief of staff of the armed forces while retaining 
the services of General Belhouchet as “presidential adviser for 
military affairs.” 

13Le Monde, February 7, 1989. 

The text may be found in Les Cahiers de l'Orient, vol. 14, no. 2 
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stood against the drift of Bendjedid’s proposals for 
institutional reform. Indeed, even before the party 
convention, Prime Minister Merbah had run into a 
similar roadblock when he presented his govern- 
ment program to the FLN-controlled National 
Assembly; a bloc of deputies withheld approval for 
more than a week before finally voting for the 
necessary resolution. l 

In outlining his reforms before the delegates, 
Bendjedid declared that “the convention is free to 
accept or reject them, but we must evolve in our 
ideas and our methods to remain relevant to societal 
changes.”!! Although it was clear that there was op- 
position in the local party cells, there was no clear 
alternative leadership, especially insofar as Bendje- 
did had been careful to line up the support of the 
large bloc of delegates from the military.!2 Thus the 
party officially gave its blessing to the presidential 
program and renominated him for a third term. 

No sooner was the election behind him than the 
President pushed ahead with even more substantial 
changes. Addressing the prefectoral corps in mid- 
January, 1989, Bendjedid asserted that the con- 
stitution of 1976 was flawed by its ideological 
character. Boumedienne’s constitution, he argued, 
was more like a political program than a genuine 
constitutional text. The constitution of 1989, he 
promised, would remedy these defects by in- 
stituting a genuine “state of law.”!3 

When the new draft was made public in early 
February, Algerians found that it made no 
reference to the charter, to socialism or, for that 
matter, to the FLN (other than a historical allusion 
in the preamble). Moreover, Article 40 of the new. 
document stipulated that “The right to create 
associations of a political character is recognized.”!# 
Whereas Article 1 of the old constitution stated that 
“the Algerian state is socialist” and Article 28 spelled 
out the state’s objective as “the radical transforma- 
tion of society based on principles of socialist 
organization,” the new text declared that “the state 
1s founded on principles of democratic organization 
and social justice.” 

Publication of the draft constitution made it evi- 
dent that Bendjedid’s “state of law” entailed a far 
more liberal concept of state-society relations than 
has heretofore prevailed in Algeria. The President 
was using the 1988 crisis to carry forward (and per- 
haps further) the changes that he had sought with- 
out success at the time of the charter revision 
episode. The 1989 constitution, duly approved by 
national referendum on February 23, gave him 
some freedom from ideological constraints. At the 
same time, it opened Algerian politics in dramatic 
fashion. 

Even before the formal adoption of the new con- 
stitutional order, long-repressed social forces began 


to organize “associations of a political character.” One 
_Of the first to take form was the Rally for Culture 
and Democracy (RCD), which was a reincarnation 
of the semi-clandestine -Berber Cultural Move- 
ment. Formed in Tizi-Ouzou, the major city in the 
Kabyle mountains and the stronghold of the Alge- 
rian Berber population, the RCD was designed to 
defend Berber cultural and political interests. Its 
general secretary was Said Sadi, a psychiatrist who 
had also been active in the Algerian human rights 
movement. Because Berber activism had long been 
a major source of friction in the political system, ac- 
ceptance of the new political organization was an 
important sign of a more tolerant political climate. 

Other groups sprang up quickly. Within a few 

months, five small parties, some led by familiar 
figures like Ahmed Mahsas, a minister under 
Ahmed Ben Bella and Boumedienne, and others by 
little-known regional figures, had even formed a 
coalition. The Socialist Vanguard party (PAGS), 
_ which had operated underground since the Alge- 
rian Communist party was banned in the early 
1960's, resurfaced, urging its supporters to vote for 
the new constitution. 

One of the most significant forces to emerge was 
the Islamic Safeguard Front (FIS), with Abbas 
Madani at its head. Madani, arrested for planting a 
bomb during the Algerian war, has a degree in phil- 
osophy and a university post; in 1982, he had been 
arrested again, this time for fundamentalist agita- 
tion. Now he is the leader of a rapidly growing party 
that has won a considerable following not only by 
criticizing the secular regime but by its social 
welfare activities. 

After the November, 1989, earthquake, for ex- 
ample, FIS emergency assistance units were often 
the first to bring aid to the victims. The organiza- 
tion has opened its own medical clinics, and some- 
times it distributes water free to neighborhoods 
where the government is rationing the supply (for 
years, Algiers has been plagued by an inadequate 
water supply). As the first officially recognized fun- 
damentalist party in the Maghreb, the FIS may 
well pose a serious challenge to the elite. 

Not only have political organizations proliferated 
since February, 1989, but they have been accorded 
legal means to get their messages out. Although 
parties must file for official recognition, the govern- 
ment granted 14 approvals by December, 1989. The 
parties are authorized by law to publish their own 
newspapers on condition that their primary pub- 
lication be in Arabic. Party leaders have been given 
some access to the airwaves as well; indeed, one of 
the most popular radio programs is a political talk 
show inaugurated in 1989 called “Transparences” — 
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the closest thing to glasnost that Algeria has seen. 
The emergence of parties other than the FLN and 
the relatively greater openness of the media have 
created a new tone for public life in Algeria, but 
critical components are missing. 

So far there have been no elections to test the new 
rules, although local elections are scheduled for 
1990. Moreover, despite greater freedom of expres- 
sion, key decisions are made behind a screen of 
obscurity. Factions within the ruling coali- 
tion— elements of the army, the party, the Cabinet, 
the presidency — struggle for control without much 
public debate. During the summer of 1989, the 
general public was vaguely aware that differences 
had risen between Merbah and Bendjedid. Merbah 
wanted to focus on pragmatic economic reform 
while going slow on ideological change and political 
liberalization; Bendjedid apparently preferred to 
unleash new political currents in order to shake up 
the entrenched elements of the FLN. Merbah used 
his government authority to squelch an article 
critical of his policies by Kamel Belkacem, general- 
ly considered Bendjedid’s spokesman. No public rea- 
son was offered for the dismissal of the editor of 
févolution Africaine after he wrote an article critical of 
the Baathist or pan-Arabist group within the party. 
These indications of tensions within the governing 
group were confirmed when the President abruptly 
dismissed Merbah in September. 

The new Prime Minister was Mouloud Ham- 
rouche, one of Bendjedid’s most trusted col- 
laborators and secretary general of the presidential 
office since 1986. Hamrouche was, like Bendjedid, 
a military man from the east (a Constantinois), who 
had long served on the presidential staff. He 
proved, however, to be the only person of military 
background in the largely technocratic govern- 
ment. Hamrouche ambitiously predicted that “my 
program is going to make all of Algerian society tip 
from one system to another.”!5 Speaking to the Na- 
tional Assembly, he criticized the Merbah govern- 
ment for failing to carry out comprehensive 
reforms. The appointment of Hamrouche put the 
presidential circle in control of government policy. 
Moreover, the fact that the military did not budge 
when Merbah briefly disputed Bendjedid’s authori- 
ty to dismiss him indicated that the army was firmly 
behind the President. 

Yet Bendjedid has not fully mastered the situa- 
tion within the FLN, which is still the ruling party 
because new elections have not yet been called. At 
the end of November, 1989, the party met in extra- 
ordinary session to reassess its position a year after 
the session at which it put forward its reformer- 
leader to serve a third term. The convention was 
essentially an opportunity to establish whether the 
FLN had achieved a new consensus behind Ben- 
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djedid. The meeting was preceded by 14 regional 
party caucuses at which presidential reformers tried 
to constitute a majority favorable to the Bendjedid- 
Hamrouche platform. The strategy, according to 
journalist Frédéric Fritscher, was to “play the grass 
roots off against the apparatchiks.”!6 

Once again, as in the earlier tactic of revising the 
national charter, Bendjedid was not entirely suc- 
cessful. The FLN remained an amalgam of com- 
peting tendencies—liberals, orthodox socialists, 
pluralists, Islamists (one delegation called for the 
application of sharia, or Islamic law, another called 
for abolishing coeducational schools). The dele- 
gates insisted, among other decisions, on restoring 
some of the old Boumediennist leadership (men like 
Salah Yahiaoui, Belaid Abdesselam, Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika and Cherif Messaadia) to the central 
committee. The session revealed that Bendjedid 
had not refashioned the party in his own image; 
whether the FLN of 1990 can compete successfully 
with the new social forces unleashed by the Oc- 
tober, 1988, events or by Bendjedid’s own reformist 
impulses is far from obvious. 

It is clear, however, that the Algeria of the 1990's 
wil be subject to further strains — emanating from 
the post-independence generation, the difficult 
economic conjuncture and the competing visions of 
society that jostle one another in this Mediterra- 
nean Arab state. One of Bendjedid’s major in- 
itiatives during the 1980’s, the construction of a 
“Greater Maghreb,” was a foreign policy response 
to the whole issue of Algeria’s future. 17 The creation 
of the Arab Maghrebi Union (UMA), a political- 
economic association with Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya and Mauritania, achieved some of Ben- 
djedid’s objectives. But the UMA may well be stall- 
ing and in any case is not a panacea for the 
challenges of the coming decade. Bendjedid and his 
circle must continue to strive for the formula that 
wul assure the legitimacy of the state erected on the 
foundation of the Algerian revolution. ts 

16Ibid., November 30, 1989. 

'7For an analysis of this initiative, see Robert Mortimer, 
“Maghreb Matters,” Foreign Policy, no. 76 (Fall, 1989), pp. 
160-175. 
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past. The Communist party was not given legal 
status until April, 1981, and the MDS and PUP did 
not receive recognition until November, 1983.13 
Municipal by-elections in December, 1987, and 


'*For details see Mark Tessler, “Tunisia at the Crossroads,” 
Curent History, May, 1985, p. 219. 

"Dirk Vandewalle, “From the New State to the New Era: 
Toward a Second Republic in Tunisia,” Middle East Journal, vol. 
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‘legislative by-elections in January, 1988, offered an 


early test of the prospects for Ben Ali’s program. 
Tunisian officials argued that the balloting had 
been conducted with minimal interference, but this 
was not completely accurate. An independent slate 
composed of breakaway PSD members won one of 
the municipal contests, in Ksar Hillal; and to make 
sure this did not happen in any of the four constit- 
uencies where legislative by-elections were being 
held, the PSD’s political machine intervened. Even 
so, independent candidates did well in some areas, 
most notably in Gafsa, where the PSD candidate re- 
ceived only two-thirds of the votes cast. 

Adding to concern was low voter turnout, with 
only 56 percent of the eligible voters going to the 
polls in Tunis, for example, and the PUP and MDS 
refusing to take part in the elections, calling instead 
for early general elections. Even more important, 
the faction best able to offer voters a serious alter- 
native to the ruling party, the MTI, continued to be 
denied recognition as a political party and could 
participate in the elections only if its supporters ran 
as independents. 

Aware that democratization required the coop- 
eration of the PSD, Ben Alicalled for an overhaul of 
the party.!* The President’s goal was to introduce 
into the ruling party the same reformist spirit he 
sought to bring to the political system as a whole. In 
response, the party changed its name in February, 
1988. Henceforth it would be known as the Con- 
stitutional Democratic Rally (RCD). Organiza- 
tional changes included an attempt to rejuvenate 
the party’s three-tiered structure of local branches, 
regional coordinating committees and a central 
committee at the national level. Ben Ali declared 
that “there is no longer any place in the party for op- 
portunists.” The RCD was to be led by “honest 
militants” dedicated to serving their country and 
their fellow citizens. 

Ben Ali shuffled the RCD central committee at a 
special party convention in July, 1988. His goal was 
to remove old-time leaders who opposed his reforms 
and were associated with the lethargy and privilege 
that the PSD had come to symbolize. These and 
other changes brought many new and younger in- 
dividuals into positions of prominence. RCD of- 
ficials announced that the number of dues-paying 
members had grown to nearly 1.5 million, an all- 
tume record, and that the average age of party 
members was now about 35. 

At the same time, there was considerable resis- 
tance within the party to efforts at democratization. 
Opposition remained strong among some members 
of the National Assembly, a number of influential 
governors, and some RCD leaders at the regional 
and local level. 

In September, 1988, two new opposition parties 


were granted legal status. One, the Socialist Pro- 
gressive Rally, is a leftist party ideologically akin to 
the PUP. The other, the Social Party for Progress, 
describes itself as liberal. This brought to five the 
number of small, left-of-center parties standing in 
opposition to the RCD. 

The elections of April, 1989, offered Tunisians 
an opportunity to gauge the character of the polit- 
ical system emerging under Ben Ali and to deter- 
mine how much, or how little, things had changed. 
In the presidential elections, Ben Ali, who ran as an 
all-parties candidate, was unopposed and received 
an overwhelming mandate. Ninety-nine percent of 
those who voted gave him their support. Although 
there had not been a choice, there is little doubt that 
most Tunisians supported the new President. 

The legislative elections were contested, how- 
ever, and, perhaps predictably, they offered both 
satisfaction and disappointment to those advocating 
a dramatic break with the past. Advocates of 
democratization were heartened by their com- 
petitive nature, and the government insisted that 
the elections had been largely free of interference. 
On the other hand, while abuses were indeed limit- 
ed in comparison to the elections of the recent past, 
opposition candidates alleged serious violations in 
favor of the RCD, including charges that opposi- 
tion party lists were illegally invalidated in some 
areas and that voters were intimidated at some poll- 
ing stations. Also disappointing was the turnout; of 
4 million potential voters, only 2.7 million regis- 
tered and only 2.1 million went to the polls. 

The most serious limitations were a refusal to 
authorize participation by the Islamist party and a 
winner-take-all electoral system that prevented 
non-RCD candidates from translating votes into 
parliamentary seats. The Islamic Tendency Move- 
ment had formed the Renaissance party in order to 
participate in the political process, choosing this 
designation in light of a ban on the term “Islam” in 
‘party names. But the party was nevertheless denied 
recognition and Islamist candidates were required 
to run as independents. Concerning electoral laws, 
ballots were cast for party lists, rather than in- 
dividual candidates, in districts the size of states. 
Thus, despite the theoretical possibility of crossover 
voting, it was almost impossible for a minor party to 
win seats in the National Assembly. In contrast toa 
system of proportional representation, the party 
whose list received the most votes in a district won 
all that district’s seats in Parliament. 

The result was that the RCD captured all 141 As- 
sembly seats, a victory that pleased party regulars 
but raised questions about progress toward Ben 
Al’s goal of democratization. Further, the most 
important of the legal opposition parties, the MDS, 
received only 3.8 percent of the vote, suggesting 
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that parties of the left did not offer voters a mean- 
ingful alternative. The relative success of Renais- 
sance party candidates running as independents is 
consistent with this analysis. They captured 14.5 
percent of all votes cast, and, according to official 
figures, won up to one-third in cities like Tunis, 
Sousse and Gabes. Islamists themselves put the 
figures even higher, insisting that they won a ma- 
jority in some districts and that only fraud prevent- 
ed them from obtaining seats in Parliament. 

The results of the election, like efforts to reform 
the RCD, suggest that the path leading Tunisia 
toward greater democracy is beset with obstacles. 
While significant progress was made during Ben 
Al?s first two years in office, movement was not so 
rapid as the President and many other ‘Tunisians 
had hoped. 


FUTURE CHALLENGES 


Tunisia will have to deal successfully with several 
interrelated challenges if it is to make further pro- 
gress toward democratization. On the one hand, 
Ben Ali will have to introduce additional reforms 
within the ranks of the RCD, either replacing more 
old-time party stalwarts or persuading those in- 
dividuals to accept meaningful political competi- 
tion. Democratization of the RCD is probably a 
precondition for democratization of the political 
system as a whole. Yet, despite the reforms already 
introduced into its ranks, the party is resisting 
changes that might require it to share power. 

A related consideration is the need for electoral 
reform. Whether based on proportional representa- 
tion, the abolition of party lists or an increase in the 
number of districts, democratization requires a de- 
parture from the winner-take-all voting system that 
prohibited opposition parties from capturing any 
seats in the 1989 legislative elections. In this area, 
too, resistance from those with a stake in the ex- 
isting order will have to be overcome. 

On the other hand, even if resistance from the 
RCD can be diminished, there is a need to identify 
legitimate alternatives that can be presented to the 
voters. A viable opposition, as well as a tolerant 
government, is a prerequisite for democracy. Yet 
the 1989 elections strongly suggest that parties of 
the left are unable to play this role. These parties do 
not appear to have a significant constituency. Their 
platforms have little appeal, especially when en- 
thusiasm for socialism is diminishing in so many 
countries. Further, the leaders of some opposition 
parties, most notably the MDS, are former allies of 
Bourguiba’s who left the ruling party when it lost its 
early dynamism. Though their liberal credentials 
are respectable, these movements represent the past 
and offer voters little that they cannot find in greater 
measure in a revitalized RCD led by Ben Ali. 
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Whatever the degree of interference in the elections 
of April, 1989, this is probably the principal reason 
that opposition parties attracted so little support. 

The major available alternative is the Renais- 
sance party, and establishing a satisfactory rela- 
tionship between the Islamists and the state is an- 
other challenge facing Ben Ali. Indeed, at present, 
it may be his greatest challenge. Tunisians are 
divided about how to deal with the Islamists. Some, 
accepting the assurances of Renaissance party lead- 
ers that they seek to work within the political sys- 
tem, favor legalizing the party. These individuals 
reason that the severity of the Islamists’ opposition 
will diminish if they are given a stake in the existing 
order. Those taking this position also believe that 
the Islamists’ appeal will be reduced if they are seen 
as part of the political system and are forced to share 
responsibility for the country’s problems. Indeed, it 
is pointed out that many who voted for Islamist can- 
didates in April, 1989, were probably endorsing the 
idea of political competition as much or even more 
than the Renaissance party’s platform. 

Yet other Tunisians, including many within the 
RCD, insist that the Islamist movement is funda- 
mentally anti-democratic and will use any oppor- 
tunity it receives to undermine the institutions of 
the modern state. Sharing the view of Bourguiba, 
these Tunisians reject Ghannouchi’s argument that 
radicalism is not inherent in the Islamist movement 
but, rather, is the product of government repres- 
sion. Thus, whatever their views about the best way 
to contain the movement, they believe that legaliz- 
ing the Renaissance party would be a grave mis- 
take. Thus far, Ben Ali has taken this view. 

If the Islamist movement does gain official accep- 
tance, events will show which of these two assess- 
ments is correct. If it is not accepted (which seems 
more likely), the country will face an important 
contradiction in its quest for democracy, banning 
the only opposition party with significant popular 
support. In addition, under these circumstances, 
the Islamist movement will undoubtedly continue 
to challenge the regime, and there may be another 
confrontation of the kind that provided the catalyst 
for Ben Als takeover. 

Finally, this will be played out against a back- 
ground of economic uncertainty. While gains in 
tourism and a good harvest brightened the econom- 
ic picture in 1988, there are important economic 
problems on both the long-term and the short-term 
horizons. Chronic unemployment, fueled by rapid 
population growth, is likely to remain a source of 
tension; and the problem will worsen to the extent 
that developments in Europe make France and 
other countries less open to migrant labor from 
North Africa. In the meantime, inadequate rainfall 
for the second year in a row has devastated the 1989 


harvest, and austerity measures, mandated by 
Tunisia’s international creditors, will further inten- 
sify the economic pressure on the average Tunisian. 
One aspect of the country’s austerity program is a 
reduction in government subsidies on basic food- 
stuffs and other products. Austerity and economic 
adjustment may lead to development and growth in 
the long run, but in the near term they will create 
dislocations and intensify the pressure on the Ben 
Ali government. 

While most ‘Tunisians give high marks to their 
new President, performance as well as good inten- 
tions will become increasingly important in the 
months ahead. The honesty and dedication of 
Bourguiba’s successor have brightened the mood in 
Tunisia and, from its starting point in late 1987, the 
country has made significant progress in its quest 
for democratization. Yet there are formidable 
obstacles to further progress, suggesting that Tu- 
nisia’s political future may be less certain. The 
legislative elections of 1989 highlighted many of 
these obstacles and appear to have ended the first 
phase of Tunisia’s transition to democracy. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Ben Ali regime can 
build on the momentum generated thus far or 
whether Tunisia will gradually slide backward, in 
the direction of lethargy, confrontation and popular 
discontent. 
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longer term, to achieve a lasting settlement — a for- 
mula must be found that is acceptable to both 
Morocco and Algeria, the two key players in the 
Sahara conflict. In essence, such a formula must ac- 
commodate Morocco’s deeply held desire to incor- 
porate the Sahara while at the same time allowing 
Algeria some face-saving retreat from its long-time 
support of, and international association with, the 
Polisario Front and the SADR. 

The most promising way to satisfy both Moroc- 
can and Algerian interests would appear to be a set- 
tlement involving some form of Saharan autonomy. 
This approach would allow Morocco to claim ulti- 
mate sovereignty over the Sahara and to retain re- 
sponsibility for the territory's defense and foreign 
relations. Saharan autonomy would also allow the 
Polisario and its supporters to participate in the 
political, administrative and economic life of the 
Western Sahara. By foreswearing armed struggle, 
the Polisario could hope to dominate other aspects 
of the Sahara within a decentralized Moroccan 
state. Only time and Moroccan policy implemen- 
tation would tell how meaningful a role the Poli- 
sario would be allowed to play. The autonomy ap- 
proach is consistent with current Moroccan plans 
for administrative decentralization, which involve 


the creation of nine administrative regions, in- 
cluding one that covers the Western Sahara, to be 
organized along the lines of the West German lander 
system, Each new region would have a demo- 
cratically elected regional assembly and specific 
economic responsibilities. 

If Algeria proves willing to reach an agreement 
with Morocco for a settlement of the Sahara conflict 
on terms unacceptable to the Polisario leadership, 
can the front undermine or delay a settlement? 
With little direct leverage to exert on Algeria, the 
Polisario would be poorly placed to oppose a settle- 
ment reached over its head by Morocco and 
Algeria. The Polisario could refuse the terms of a 
referendum agreed to by Morocco and Algeria; 
then, depending on the position taken by the UN 
special representative, the Polisario could risk being 
left out of a referendum. Since the referendum 
would be administered by the UN, the Polisario 
would be in a weak position diplomatically if it re- 
jected its outcome. 

It is more likely that a Polisario refusal would 
delay the organization of a referendum. In this 
case, Algeria could be expected to cut off military 
supplies, though not humanitarian assistance. With 
considerable stocks of military supplies, the 
Polisario could continue to launch attacks along the 
Moroccan Great Wall for some time—perhaps for 
as long as three years. Morocco would be able to 
contain these attacks within acceptable limits, so 
that a de facto settlement could occur. 

- With its military supplies exhausted, the Polisa- 
rio would be reduced to the plight of a powerless ref- 
ugee movement. An unknown factor is Algeria’s 
willingness to move quickly to restrict or eliminate 
Polisario operations from its territory. If the Poli- 
sario then shifted its base of operations to Mauri- 
tania, the movement would be vulnerable to Mo- 
roccan air power—assuming that Algeria would no 
longer provide a protective shield. 

On the diplomatic level, if the Polisario lacked 
Algerian support, it would lose much of its visibili- 
ty. Without Algerian passports and travel funds, 
Polisario leaders would also lose their mobility. 

The Polisario launched a series of attacks against 
the Moroccan Great Wall during October and 
November, 1989, ending the unilateral truce that it 
had declared the previous January. The inconclusive 
military impact of this offensive is less significant than 
the setback it entailed for a political settlement. 

It is possible that the fall offensive was mounted 
without Chadli Bendjedid’s approval. According to 
one explanation, which the Moroccan government 


6See the interview with Omar Hadrami in Jeune Afrique, no. 
1503 (October 23; 1989), pp. 19-34. The author interviewed 
Hadrami in Algiers in January, 1979. 

7Middle East International, no. 364 (December 1, 1989), p. 13. 
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preferred to accept, a hardline FLN faction opposed 
to both Bendjedid’s internal liberalization and the 
rapprochement with Morocco encouraged the 
Polisario attacks. This FLN faction had ties to the 
Algerian Army, whose sympathizers allowed sup- 
plies to reach the Polisario and did not interfere with 
its military operations. 

This helps explain how the Polisario could mount 
a strong offensive when other indications suggest its 
strength is in serious decline. There is good reason 
to believe that Algeria has cut back its material sup- 
port for the Polisario. Food is said to be in short sup- 
ply in the Polisario’s 25 refugee camps in southwest 


- Algeria, where living standards have declined. 


Another indication of the front’s falling morale and 
internal disunity surfaced during 1989, when three 
high-level Polisario officials defected to Morocco. 
Among those who abandoned the front in 1989 was 
Omar Hadrami, one of the six founders of the 


_ Polisario Front in May, 1973, a former member of 


the Polisario executive committee and a figure of 
high visibility in the movement for many years.° 

The next two years could be decisive for the 
Western Sahara conflict and the Moroccan- 
Algerian rapprochement. On November 22, 1989, 
King Hassan announced that a national referen- 
dum would be held on December 1 to decide 
whether to extend the life of the Moroccan Parlia- 
ment by two years. He explained that the 1990 
parliamentary elections should not be held until 
after a referendum in the Western Sahara, and gave 
the UN no more than two years to organize a 
referendum. Failing that, Morocco would “draw 
the necessary conclusions’”—an implied warning 
that Morocco would organize its own referendum 
in the disputed territory.” The December 1 referen- 
dum was approved by the usual 99 percent majori- 
ty. The more ominous side of this two-year limit is 
that the FAR may have its own contingency plan. 
In the absence of a UN referendum, impatience 
and frustration may cause the FAR to attack 
Polisario base camps and headquarters in the Tin- 
douf region of southwest Algeria — thereby setting 
off a general war with Algeria. 

There is disappointment among the Moroccan 
leadership that the rapprochement with Algeria has 
not yet produced an acceptable end to the Sahara 
dispute. Despite loyal Moroccan support for Chadh 
Bendjedid—especially during the autumn of 
1988—Algeria has yet to abandon the Polisario. 
Still, Morocco shows every sign of pursuing recon- 
ciliation with Algeria—as long as Bendjedid is in 
power. Morocco is in a very strong military position 
and is unlikely to make substantive concessions to 
the UN and the Polisario. King Hassan believes 
that time and diplomacy are on his side in North 
Africa, and he can afford to wait. In the meantime, 
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Morocco will continue to voice public support for a 
referendum to avoid the appearance of intran- 
sigence at the international level. At the regional 
level, the Arab Maghrebi Union (UMA), created 
in February, 1989, will strengthen the Moroccan- 
Algerian rapprochement at the expense of the 
Polisario. The King perceives that his policy of 
reconciliation with Algeria, buttressed by the 
UMA, will weaken Algerian resolve to back the 
front in the long run. 

The less predictable element in the medium 
term — and one of great importance — is the balance 
of political forces in Algeria. The FLN contains in- 
dividuals who have repeatedly expressed their op- 
position to Chadli Bendjedid’s efforts to reform and 
liberalize the economic and political structures in- 
herited from the era of Houari Boumedienne 
(1965-1978). Key members of this hardline faction 
were reelected to the FLN central committee at the 
extraordinary party congress held in early Decem- 
ber, 1989. Bendjedid apparently made a comeback 
at the end of December when no hardliners were in- 
cluded in the FLN Politburo. 

It is not likely that Bendjedid’s hardline op- 
ponents will increase their influence, which would 
mean greater Algerian support for the Polisario and 
would halt progress toward a political settlement of 
the Sahara conflict. It would increase the danger of 
a war between Morocco and Algeria—a war that 
both governments have avoided at all costs for the 
past 15 years. 

The more likely possibility is that Chadli Ben- 
djedid will consolidate his position. With Bendjedid 
firmly in control, there might be a face-saving solu- 
tion of the Sahara dispute. This would involve a 
referendum, perhaps in 1990, based on the 1974 
Spanish census. If Omar Hadrami’s figures of “less 
than 30,000” Sahrawis in the Polisario-run camps is 
credible, this is a referendum that Morocco could 
expect to win.§ 

Once Morocco and Algeria agree on the terms of 
a Sahara settlement — with or without Polisario con- 
sent — there is always a possibility that such a settle- 
ment might later unravel. Indeed, the two countries 
often make agreements that are not realized. The 
Moroccans, in particular, have a tendency to think 
the worst of their neighbors’ actions and motives 
and to see the Algerians as untrustworthy. 

Nevertheless, there is little chance that a Sahara 
solution, once reached, will fall apart. It has taken 
the key players a long time to move toward a solu- 
tion. And both sides would go to some lengths to 
protect this agreement against interference by a 
disgruntled third party like Libya. = 

SJeune Afrique, op. cit., p. 30. Though Hadrami’s figure may 
be suspect, it is consistent with the author's estimate that between 


one-third and one-half of the Sahrawi population left the Western 
Sahara in 1975-1976 in the wake of the Moroccan takeover. 


a 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 173) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A HISTORY OF MODERN TIBET, 1913-1951: 
THE DEMISE OF THE LAMAIST STATE. 
By Melvyn C. Goldstein. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1989. 843 pages, glossary, ref- 
erences and index, $85.00.) 

Couched between the giants, India and China, 
Tibet has been too little exposed and too long 
neglected as a subject for American audiences. 
This weighty and comprehensive history of Tibet 
in the first half of the twentieth century should go 
a long way toward giving Tibet the equal time it 
deserves. This volume is a nonpartisan history 
based on sources from all quarters (including 
diplomatic records from India, England and the 
United States, Tibetan eyewitness accounts and 
interviews with Tibetans)— not an addition to 
the continuing polemic on whether Tibet is or is 
not a historical part of China. 

Melvyn Goldsteins goal is not to support one 
side or the other in this controversy; instead, he 
recounts the historical process that led to “the 
demise, in 1951, of the de facto independent 
Lamaist State.” He contends that although exter- 
nal actors precipitated the fall of independent 
Tibet, internal dynamics created the conditions 
that enabled external actors, mainly China, to 
succeed. 

Chief among the factors contributing to Chi- 
nese military success was the fact that Tibet was 
not prepared for fighting. Tibers religious lead- 
ership (and thus its dominant force) stubbornly 
resisted the military modernization that might 
have enabled Tibet to resist Chinese domination. 
Other contributing factors were the legacy of 
British influence articulated in the Simla Con- 
vention of 1914 (the text of which is included as 
an appendix) and the American mishandling of 
the Tibetan situation in 1950-1951. 

Goldstein is to be commended for staying 
above the fray in this welcome addition to the 
study of modern Asia. D.E.S. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


COALITION STRATEGIES OF MARXIST 
PARTIES. Edited by Trond Gilberg. (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1989. 323 pages, 
notes and index, $52.50.) 

FIRES ALL AROUND THE HORIZON: THE 
U.N?S UPHILL BATTLE TO PRESERVE 
THE PEACE. By Max Harrelson. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1989. 259 pages, notes, bib- 
liography and index, $42.95, cloth; $16.95, 
paper.) E 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A Current History chronology covering the most important events of February, 1990, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


East European Meeting 

' Feb. 4—The foreign ministers of East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland meet in Davos, 
Switzerland, to discuss the future of Europe. Among the 
issues debated are German reunification and the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. 


European Community (EC) 

Feb. 20— Great Britain ends its ban on new investments in 
South Africa, breaking with the other members of the EC, 
who continue to refuse further investment in South Africa. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 
(See also China) 
Feb. 6— The World Bank approves 2 loans totaling $360 mil- 
lion for Poland, the first part of a $2.5-billion package. 


Least Developed Countries Meeting 

Feb. 12— Representatives of the 42 least developed countries 
meet in Dacca, Bangladesh, to find ways to persuade the 
world’s richer countries that their people need assistance; the 


UN says that average per capita income in these 42 countries 
is only about U.S.$200 a year. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 12—NATO and the Warsaw Pact foreign ministers meet 
in Ottawa to discuss German reunification and “open skies” 
reconnaissance flights over each other's territory. West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union agree on procedures to negotiate 
a reunification of the 2 Germanys. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Lebanon) 


United Nations (UN) 
(See also nil, Least Developed Countries Meeting) 
Feb. 20— The UN opens a special 4-day session aimed at im- 
proving the UN anti-drug-trafficking efforts. 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


ALBANIA 
Feb. 4— The Central Committee of the Communist party has 
agreed to allow some change in the degree of authority state 
enterprises may exercise, but reaffirms its monopoly on 
power. 


ARGENTINA 
(See U.K., Great Britain) 


BOLIVIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


BULGARIA 
(See also Jnil, East European Meeting) ' 
Feb. 1—Prime Minister Georgi Atanossov and the Cabinet 
resign after an emergency 2-day party congress on reforming 
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the Communist party. At the congress, General Secretary 
Petar Mladenov invited the opposition to join the govern- 
ment, but the opposition coalition rejected the offer. 

Feb. 2— Mladenov is removed from office at the emergency 
party congress but will remain head of state. Aleksandur 
Lilov is his successor as general secretary. 

Feb. 3 — Andrei Lukanov, an economist and former minister of 
foreign trade, is unanimously elected Prime Minister by the 
Parliament. 

Feb. 8— Lukanov announces a new Cabinet composed entirely 
of Communists, after he fails to form a coalition government. 

Feb. 11—A group of intellectuals forms a new party, the Alter- 
native Socialist party. 


CAMBODIA 
Feb. 22— East European diplomats say that several thousand 
Vietnamese troops and military advisers returned to Cam- 
bodia in October, 1989, and that they are assisting the Hun 
Sen government defend 2 key cities against the Khmer 
Rouge. 
Feb. 23—According to radio reports, the government has 


retaken Svay Chek from the Khmer Rouge. 


CANADA 
(See Czechoslovakia) 


CHILE 
Feb. 2— President Patricio Aylwin agrees to give General 
Augusto Pinochet a ceremonial role in the inauguration of 
the new government on March 11. Pinochet will give up the 
presidency but not his army command. 


CHINA 
(See also U.K., Hong Kong; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 1 — Foreign diplomats in Beijing say that Prime Minister 
Li Peng will visit the Soviet Union in April. He will be the 
highest-level Chinese official to visit the Soviet Union since 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's visit to China in May, 
1989. 

Feb. 6— The New York Times reports that the Export-Import 
Bank (Ex-Im Bank) has resumed lending to China with a 
$9.75-million loan to the China National Offshore Oil Cor- 
poration; this is the first loan by a Western lending agency 
since June, 1989. 

Feb. 7—China issues new restrictions on students who wish to 
study abroad, including a requirement that they pay a large 
deposit to the government if they want to avoid working for 5 
years before their departure. 

Feb. 8—The World Bank and the Ex-Im Bank say that they 
have approved loans to China. The World Bank’s $30-mil- 
lion loan is for earthquake relief; the Ex-Im Bank’s $23. 1-mil- 
lion loan is for the Shanghai transportation system. 

Feb. 14—The People’s Daily, the official party newspaper, an- 
nounces that the entire leadership of the People’s Armed 
Police, the internal security force, will be replaced. 

Feb. 19— Xinhua, the official news agency, reports that in a 
speech reportedly given on February 15, Prime Minister Li 
warned ethnic minorities against advocating independence 
and said that “separatist activities” should be crushed. 
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COLOMBIA 
(See U.S., Foreign zoo) 


COSTA RICA 
Feb. 4— Rafael A. Calderén Jr. of the Social Christian | party 
wins the presidential election by a narrow margin. He will 
succeed President Oscar Arias Sanchez, who is not permitted 
to run for a 2nd term. More than 80 percent of the electorate 
votes. 


CUBA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 6— Western diplomats say that because the Soviet Union 
has fallen behind in its grain shipments to Cuba, Cuban 
President Fidel Castro has been forced to reduce the bread 
ration and raise some food prices. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Intl, East European Meeting; U.S.S.R.; U.S., Foreign 
Policy) 

Feb. 6—Petr Pithart, a leader of the Civic Forum opposition 
group, is appointed Prime Minister of the Czech republic, 
replacing Frantisek Pitra, who resigned in January. 

Feb. 18—President Vaclav Havel leaves for a trip to Iceland, 
Canada and the U.S. 


EGYPT 
Feb. 4—On a highway east of Cairo, an Israeli tour bus is at- 
tacked by assailants with guns and grenades; 8 people are 
killed and 17 are wounded. 
Feb. 5—A group identified with an extremist faction of the fun- 
damentalist Islamic Holy War claims responsibility for the 
February 4 attack on the Israeli tour bus. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also Nicaragua; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 11—After fighting between Farabundo Martí Liberation 
Front guerrillas and Salvadoran government troops, the Sal- 
vadoran Air Force bombs a settlement of former refugees, 
killing at least 6 people. 

Feb. 23 — Former President José Napoleón Duarte, who left of- 
fice in June, 1989, dies of liver cancer. 


ETHIOPIA 

Feb. 8— The Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) begins 
a military offensive to force Ethiopian government troops out 
of Eritrea. For the past 9 months there has been an unofficial 
cease-fire. 

Feb. 10—The EPLF says it has captured the port of Massawa 
on the Red Sea, Eritrea’s main port, cutting off several sup- 
ply routes. 

Feb. 15— The New York Times reports that Western officials say 
the civil war is undermining relief efforts in drought-stricken 
areas. They warn of famine. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Intl, East European Meeting, NATO; Germany, West; 
Poland; U.S.S.R°) 

Feb. 1— Prime Minister Hans Modrow announces his plan for 
German unification in slow stages and a neutral future state. 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl rejects German 
neutrality. 

Feb. 5— Parliament votes to add 8 opposition Cabinet ministers 
in accordance with the power-sharing arrangements reached 
in January. Elections are moved up to March 18. 

Feb. 15— Former General Secretary Erich Honnecker admits 
responsibility for election fraud in the May 7, 1989, elections 
but denies any criminal intent. 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Intl, East European Meeting, NATO; Germany, East; 
Poland; U.S:S.R.; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 3 — Chancellor Helmut Kohl rej ects Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze’s proposal that German reunifica- 
tion be subject to an international referendum. 

Feb. 6— Kohl calls for a single currency for both East Germany 
and West Germany, proposing that East Germany adopt the 
West German mark. 

Feb. 7—The West German government establishes a “German 
unity” committee to study monetary union and peana re- 
unification of the 2 Germanys. 

Feb. 10—In Moscow, Kohl meets with Soviet Preaient Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. _ 

Feb. 14— West Germany approves a supplementary budget of 
$4.1 billion, most of which is to aid the failing East German 
economy until reunification can be achieved. í 


GREECE 
Feb. 12— After major party leaders fail to agree, the coalition 
government is dissolved and an interim government is 
formed to rule until general elections on April 8. 


HUNGARY 
(See also Inil, East European Meeting) 

Feb. 1— Talks open between Hungary and the Soviet Union to 
set a schedule for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary. About 50,000 Soviet troops are currently stationed 
in Hungary. 

Feb. 9— The Vatican reopens formal ties with Hungary. 


JCELAND 
(See Czechoslovakia) 


INDIA 
(See also Nepal) 

Feb. 1—In Kashmir, the government relaxes curfew restric- 
tions, imposed on January 20 after separatist riots began. 
Feb. 5—Indian soldiers shoot civilian demonstrators from 

Pakistan who entered Kashmir, wounding about 13 people. 
About 4,000 anti-India demonstrators were massed at the 
Jammu-Kashmir border in support of the Kashmiri in- 

surgency. l 

Feb. 10— In Srinagar, 8 bombs explode after a fire in a shop- 
ping center. Some officials believe that the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front was responsible. No injuries are 
reported. 

Feb. 19—In Jammu and Kashmir, the state legislature is 
dissolved in preparation for possible elections. The legis- 
lature was suspended in January after its highest elected of- 
ficial resigned. 

Feb. 23—In Srinagar, over 400,000 demonstrators demand 
Kashmiri independence. 


IRAQ 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Egypt; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 12—Ariel Sharon resigns as trade minister as part of an 
effort to pressure Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to adopt 
harsher policies in the occupied territories. 

Feb. 22— The Labor party announces that if the Likud party 
does not accept its compromise regarding negotiation with 
the Palestinians by March 7, Labor will withdraw from the 
coalition government. 

Feb, 27 — Israel and Poland resume diplomatic relations after a 
lapse. of 23 years. 


Feb. 28— Five Likud party members in Parliament resign from 
the party to form a new opposition party. 


IVORY COAST 
Feb. 24— After a week of anti-government protests, clashes be- 
tween demonstrators and police become violent. 


JAPAN 

Feb. 2— For the 1st time in 30 years, candidates from 5 political 
parties hold an election debate in Tokyo. 

Feb. 19— In elections for the lower house of Parliament (Diet), 
the ruling Liberal Democratic party’s majority is reduced, 
but remains large enough to form a government. The Japan 
Socialist party makes significant gains, mostly at the expense 
of other opposition parties. 

Feb. 20— Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Corporation and Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation say they have agreed on the 
technology transfer involved in producing the FSX fighter 
plane. 

Feb. 21—The government says it will offer tax deductions to 
companies that make charitable donations to American in- 
stitutions. 

Feb. 22—Japan approves a proposal made by U.S. Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney to reduce U.S. forces in East Asia 
and the Pacific by 10 percent. 

Feb. 24—In separate announcements, Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu and U.S. President George Bush say that they will 
meet in early March to discuss trade issues. 

Feb. 25—The Tokyo Stock Exchange suffers its most severe fall 
in 3 years; the Nikkei stock average falls 5 percent today, 
after a 6.9 percent fall last week. 

Feb. 27—The government intervenes to stabilize the stock 
market after a 4.5 percent dip on February 26 in addition to 
the previous declines. 

Feb. 28 — Toshiki Kaifu is formally reelected Prime Minister; a 
new Cabinet is announced. 


KENYA 
Feb. 16—The burned remains of Foreign Minister Robert 
Ouko are discovered near Koru 3 days after he disappeared. 
Feb. 23 — After Ouko’s funeral, anti-government riots break out 
in Nairobi and Kisumu. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Feb. 10—Anti-government student demonstrations erupt in 
Seoul, protesting the new conservative coalition. The 
students throw rocks and firebombs at riot police. 


LEBANON 

Feb. 1 — After 3 days of fighting, rival Christian factions led by 
General Michel Aoun and Samir Geagea agree to a truce. 

Feb. 2—The truce collapses as a new offensive is launched by 
Lebanese Army units loyal to Aoun against the Lebanese 
Forces under Geagea. 

Feb. 6—JIn a coastal town north of Beirut, Aoun’s forces defeat 
Geagea’s troops. Fighting continues in East Beirut. 

Feb. 7—Aoun agrees to a cease-fire, but says that the Lebanese 
Forces must disarm or join the regular armed forces. Geagea 
says his troops will not yield. 

Feb. 10—Fighting between rival Christian forces resumes. 

Feb. 25—The-PLO offers to act as mediator between the rival 
Christian militias. 


MEXICO 
Feb. 15— The New York Times reports that after more than 100 
years of estrangement, Mexico and the Vatican are prepar- 
ing to reopen diplomatic relations. 
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MONGOLIA 
Feb. 11—A Mongolian official says that many Mongolians 
have been inspired by the Soviet Communist party’s relin- 
quishment of a monopoly on power. In the 5th demonstra- 
tion called by the Mongolian Democratic Union, 
4,000-5,000 prodemocracy demonstrators rally in Ulan 
Bator. 


MYANMAR 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


NAMIBIA 

Feb. 9— Parliament votes on a new constitution that bans the 
death penalty, creates a multiparty system and assures 
human rights. The constitution will become legal on March 
21, after Namibia is officially independent. 

Feb. 16—Sam Nujoma, who spent 30 years in exile and helped 
found SWAPO (the South West Africa People’s Organiza- 
tion), is elected President. He will be sworn in on March 21. 


NEPAL 

Feb. 18—In the 1st demonstration against absolute monarchy 
in Nepal in 11 years, several thousand prodemocracy demon- 
strators protest in Katmandu. Banned political parties call for 
a general strike on February 19. 

Feb. 22—A joint communiqué issued by Indian and Nepalese 
negotiators indicates that India and Nepal have apparently 
reached an agreement to end their year-long trade and transit 
dispute. The final agreement is to be signed in March. 


NICARAGUA 


- Feb. 9—The National Assembly pardons 1,200 contra rebels 


and members of the former Nicaraguan National Guard; 
they are released from prison. 

Feb. 21—Over 100,000 Sandinista supporters rally in Managua 
in the largest political demonstration in Nicaragua’s history. 

Feb. 23—President Daniel Ortega Saavedra says that he will 
not provide arms to leftist guerrillas in El Salvador if he is 
reelected, calling the Salvadoran government “legitimate.” 
U.S. officials have said that this is a necessary precondition to 
restoring normal relations with the U.S. 

Feb. 25— The. 1st free and contested elections are held, with in- 
ternational observers. Voter turnout is reported high. 

Feb. 26—Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, the leader of the op- 
position coalition, wins the national elections by a wide mar- 
gin, unexpectedly defeating Ortega; Ortega says he will re- 
spect the result of the election. She will be inaugurated on 
April 25. 

Feb. 28 — Ortega declares an immediate cease-fire with the con- 
tra rebels; Chamorro urges the contras to disband promptly. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 
Feb. 7—The Mohajir National Movement stages a general 
strike in Karachi. 


PANAMA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy, Legislation) 


PERU 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PHILIPPINES 
. (See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 19—As U.S. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney arrives in 
Manila to meet with Philippine Defense Secretary Fidel V. 
Ramos, demonstrators clash with police in front of the U.S. 
embassy and at Clark Air Force Base. President Corazon 
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Aquino has refused to meet Cheney because of cuts in U.S. 
payments for U.S. military bases in the Philippines. 

Feb. 27—Former Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile is ar- 
rested on charges of complicity in the failed coup attempt 
against Aquino in December, 1989. 


POLAND 
(See also Intl, East European Meeting, World Bank; Israel) 

Feb. 4— Lech Walesa says that in April he will probably step 
down as leader of the Solidarity trade union. He denies that 
he is resigning in order to run for President. 

Feb. 16—In Paris, Poland’s 17 creditor nations, the so-called 
Paris Club, extend deadlines for some $9.4 billion in pay- 
ment deadlines for Poland’s debt in order to stretch interest 
and principal payments over a 14-year period. 

Feb. 21—Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki says that 
Poland’s pre-World War II western boundaries should be 
clearly defined before German reunification takes place and 
that Soviet troops should remain in Poland. 


ROMANIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 1—The ruling Council of National Salvation agrees to 
relinquish its monopoly on power and to join a coalition 
government until elections in May. 

Feb. 2—Four senior officials from the government of deposed 
leader Nicolae Ceausescu are convicted on charges of com- 
plicity in genocide and are sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Feb. 3—The Council of National Salvation votes to dissolve 
itself to allow the establishment of a new multiparty coalition 
government, the Council of National Unity. 

Feb. 4—Silviu Brucan resigns as leader of the Council of Na- 
tional Salvation. He says he is resigning because “he has ac- 
complished his mission” to restore democracy. 

Feb. 5—Interim President Ion Iliescu signs a decree legalizing 
free enterprise, allowing a firm to employ up to 20 workers; 
the government will retain ownership of large industrial 
plants. 

Feb. 18—In Bucharest, protesters take over the F oreign 
Ministry building to support their demands for the ouster of 
officials with any Communist party ties and for an end to 
communism; soldiers are called in to restore order. 

Feb. 21—Defense Minister Colonel General Victor Stan- 
culescu says that the Securitate (secret police) have been 
disbanded. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also Intl, EC; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 2— President F. W. de Klerk lifts a 30-year ban on the 
African National Congress (ANC) and promises to free ANC 
leader Nelson Mandela soon, after 27 years in prison. 

Feb. 5— Ina black township near Johannesburg, violent clashes 
between police and anti-apartheid demonstrators leave at 
least 18 people injured. 

Feb. 11 — Mandela leaves prison. In his first public remarks in 
27 years, he urges the international community not to lift its 
sanctions against South Africa because to do so “would be to 
run the risk of aborting the process toward ending apartheid.” 

Feb. 12—Mandela says that negotiations on a new constitution 
that gives blacks political rights can begin soon even though 
the state of emergency is still in force and all political 
prisoners have not been released. 

Feb. 16—ANC leaders in Lusaka, Zambia, say they will senda 
delegation to South Africa to meet with de Klerk. 


Feb. 21—A leading newspaper reports that Defense Minister. 


Magnus A. Malan has known since 1987 of police “hit 
squads” that have killed apartheid opponents. 
Feb. 22— De Klerk says his government is gaining international 


support because Mandela and other ANC leaders advocate 
“archaic policies,” referring to Mandela’s support of guerrilla 
struggle and the nationalization of economic assets. 

Feb. 25—In Durban, Mandela tells his followers to stop the fac- 
tional warfare in Natal province’s black townships. 

Feb, 27 — Mandela arrives in Lusaka for talks with exiled mem- 
bers of the ANC, 


SWEDEN 
Feb. 15— Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson submits the resigna- 
tion of his Social Democratic government after its defeat in 
Parliament on economic issues. 
Feb. 26—In a 175-101 vote with 59 abstentions, Parliament 
confirms Carlsson as Prime Minister. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, East European Meeting, NATO; China; Cuba; 
Germany, West; Hungary; Mongolia; Poland; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Feb. 1— Representatives from 4 Soviet republics meet in Riga, 
Latvia, to discuss an end to the Armenian-Azerbaijani con- 
flict. 

Feb. 2 — Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze recommends 
that the issue of German reunification be subject to an inter- 
national referendum. 

Feb. 4—More than 100,000 demonstrators march to the 
Kremlin calling for democracy and demanding that the 
Communist party surrender its monopoly on power. 

Feb. 5—At the meeting of the Communist party Central Com- 
mittee, President Mikhail Gorbachev urges the party to give 
up its constitutionally guaranteed monopoly on power and 
accept a multiparty system. He also proposes a reorganiza- 
tion of the party structure. Hard-liners at the session argue 
against the changes. 

Feb. 7—The 250-member Central Committee ends its 3-day 
meeting with an agreement to end the Communist party’s 
monopoly on power. 

Feb. 9— Gorbachev agrees to U.S. President George Bush’s 
proposed reduction of troops in Europe but only if both the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have equal levels of forces. 

The Lithuanian parliament approves a resolution calling 
the Soviet Union’s 1940 annexation of Lithuania “unlawful 
and invalid” and asking for negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. 

Feb. 11—50,000 rally in Kishinev, Moldavia, to demand 
greater autonomy. 

Feb. 12—In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, the government declares a 
state of emergency after riots erupt in reaction to rumors that 
Armenian refugees are receiving housing preference. Soviet 
officials say the rumors are false. 

Feb, 13— Officials in Dushanbe say the situation is “completely 
out of the control” of Tajikistan authorities and Soviet troops. 
Soviet television says 37 people have been killed in the con- 
tinued rioting. 

Feb. 15 —The Latvian parliament votes 177 to 48 for a declara- 
tion saying that it is necessary to work for Latvian in- 
dependence. 

In Tajikistan, Communist party leaders and the govern- 
ment resign, according to a report from Tass, the official 
news agency. 

Feb. 21 — Gorbachev agrees to the right of the two Germanys to 
unite but affirms the Soviet Union’s “inalienable right” to in- 
sure that there is no danger to the security of the Soviet 
Union. 

Feb. 25—In a vote on February 24, reported today, Lithuanian 
voters give 72 of 90 seats in their parliament to a party that 
proposes to end Communist rule and to seek independence. 

Feb, 26—In Moscow, Gorbachev and Czechoslovak President 
Vaclav Havel agree on a schedule for the withdrawal of 
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Soviet troops from Czechoslovakia; all 73,500 Soviet troops 
will be withdrawn by July 1, 1991. 

Feb. 27 — By a vote of 306 to 65, the Supreme Soviet decides to 
send Gorbachev’s proposals for greater presidential authority 
to the Congress of People’s Deputies to be legislated into law 
at an emergency session March 12-13. 

Feb. 28— The Supreme Soviet agrees to Gorbachev's proposal 
to restore family farming through leasing; the ban on private 
land ownership is maintained. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Inil, EC) 

Feb. 15—After 2 days of talks in Madrid, Great Britain and 
Argentina agree to resume diplomatic relations that were 
broken in 1982 when the 2 countries were at war over.the 
Falkland (Malvinas) Islands. 


Hong Kong 

Feb. 16—In Beijing, the Basic Law that will serve as Hong 
Kong’s constitution after 1997 (when control of Hong Kong 
reverts to China) is ratified; in Hong Kong, several thousand 
students protest the ratification. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Feb. 6— President George Bush gives his Economic Report to 
Congress; he calls for more federal involvement in child care, 
education, basic research and protection of the environment, 
and says that “well-designed regulation” can be an asset. He 
says he aims at achieving “the highest possible rate of sus- 
tainable economic growth.” 

Feb. 9— Daniel Kearney, the president of the oversight board 
of the Resolution Trust Corporation (the agency formed to 
oversee the bail-out of the savings and loan industry), resigns, 
saying he has not been given enough authority for the job. 

Feb. 18— Postmaster General Anthony Frank announces that 
by summer, 1990, the Post Office will end its commitment to 
overnight delivery of first-class mail to millions of patrons 
and will concentrate on the consistency and reliability of 
delivery instead. 5 

Feb. 23— President Bush selects Arthur A. Fletcher as chair- 
man of the Civil Rights Commission. 


Economy 

Feb. 2— Regulators from the federal Office of Thrift Supervi- 
sion seize Florida’s largest savings and loan association, Sen- 
trust Savings Bank, accusing its chairman, David L. Paul, of 
operating irresponsibly and dissipating funds. 

Feb. 9— The Labor Department reports that its producer price 
index rose 1.8 percent in January, the largest rise in a single 
month in 15 years. 

Feb. 16—The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit for December was $7.2 billion, the 
smallest deficit in 5 years; the deficit for 1989 was $108.6 
billion. 

Feb. 21—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 
price index rose 1.1 percent in January, the largest advance 
in over 7 years. 

Feb. 28—In a revised report, the Commerce Department re- 
veals that the nation’s gross national product (GNP) grew at 
an annual rate of 0.9 percent in the 4th quarter of 1989. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Czechoslovakia; Japan; Nicaragua; Philippines; U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 1— Meeting with Salvadoran President Alfredo Cristiani, 
President Bush reiterates U.S. support for the Salvadoran 
government. The State Department recommends increasing 
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economic aid for El Salvador by about $50 million, from 
$130.6 million in 1990 to $180 million in 1991. 

Feb. 2— On the grounds of national security, President Bush 
nullifies the sale of Mamco Manufacturing, an airplane parts 
manufacturer, to a purchasing agency of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

The Justice Department says that although former Pana- 
manian dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega will be treated as a 
prisoner of war, he can still be prosecuted on drug-trafficking 
charges. 

Feb. 3—A confidential State Department report states that 
there were severe and widespread violations of human rights 
in China and Tibet in 1989, particularly after the military 
crack-down in Beijing. The report is to be published on 
February 21. 

Feb. 6—In Czechoslovakia, Secretary of State James Baker 3d 
offers a U.S. aid package to assist in efforts to establish a free- 
market democracy. 

Feb. 8—Baker begins negotiations in Moscow with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze over arms control 
and ways to end the conflict in Afghanistan. 

Feb. 9—Baker ends 2 days of negotiations in Moscow over 
troop levels in Europe; he and Shevardnadze agree in princi- 
ple on banning chemical weapons and progress toward a 
treaty on strategic nuclear weapons. 

Feb. 10—In Moscow, Baker appears before the International 
Affairs Committee of the Supreme Soviet and discusses U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Feb. 11—President Bush welcomes Mandela’s release and in- 
vites Mandela to visit him. 

Baker ends his visit to East Europe with a trip to Romania; 
he has promised $80 million in cattlefeed and butter. 

Feb. 12— President Bush tells a Washington, D.C., news con- 
ference that “We're going to stay with our proposal” that the 
U.S. keep 30,000 soldiers in West Europe; he will not agree 
to Gorbachev’s proposal for an equal number of Soviet and 
U.S. troops. 

In Washington, D.C., U.S. and Soviet trade represen- 
tatives begin talks aimed at ending U.S. trade restrictions 
against the Soviet Union that have been in force for almost 50 
years. 

President Bush says he is not yet willing to lift U.S. sanc- 
tions on South Africa. 

Feb. 13—JIn Ottawa, Shevardnadze tells Baker that the Soviet 
Union will agree to President Bush’s proposal that the U.S. 
maintain 30,000 troops in West Europe in addition to the 
proposed 195,000 in Central Europe previously agreed on. 
This effectively reverses Gorbachev’s position that troop 
levels on both sides must be equal. 

Feb. 14—Defense Secretary Dick Cheney begins a 10-day 
Asian tour to discuss the possible reduction of U.S. forces in 
South Korea and the Philippines, as well as other military 
matters. 

Feb. 15—In South Korea, South Korean Defense Minister Lee 
Sang Hoon tells Cheney that his country will agree to the 
withdrawal of 5,000 noncombatant troops out of the 43,000 
U.S. soldiers in South Korea. 

President Bush meets in Cartagena with the Presidents of 
Colombia, Bolivia and Peru to devise ways to control inter- 
national drug trafficking. 

Feb. 19—The State Department charges that the Soviet Union 
has bowed to Arab pressure and has refused to permit direct 
flights for Soviet Jews from Moscow to Israel, a plan that was 
suggested by the U.S. 

Feb. 20—In its annual report on human rights, the State 
Department criticizes Israel for violations in the occupied ter- 
ritories and castigates Palestinian violence and the human 
rights records of Iraq, Guba and Myanmar. 
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Czechoslovakia’s President Havel meets with President 
Bush, who promises new U.S. trade benefits for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Feb. 21 — Havel addresses a joint session of Congress and says 
that the best way for the U.S. to aid his country and East 
Europe is to help the Soviet Union on the “tmmensely com- 
plicated” road to democracy. 

Feb. 24— West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl arrives at 
Camp David for negotiations with President Bush over Ger- 
man reunification and the future of West Europe. 

Feb. 25— President Bush and Kohl end 2 days of talks; Kohl 
says that there is no reason for anyone to fear the political or 
the economic strength of a united Germany; the 2 also agree 

. that a united Germany should be a member of NATO. 


Labor and Industry 
(See also Japan) 

Feb. 8—The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
orders New York Telephone Company and New England 
Telephone Company to pay $1.4 million in fines for over- 
charging customers some $35 mulion in inflated charges it 
paid for equipment between 1984 and 1988. 

Feb. 13 — The Chrysler Corporation reports a $664-mullion loss 
in the 4th quarter of 1989 and a profit decline of 65.8 percent 
for the whole year. 

The brokerage firm Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc. starts 
to liquefy its assets after defaulting on $100 million in loans; 
its parent company, Drexel Burnham Lambert Group Inc., 
files for bankruptcy protection under Chapter 11. 

Feb. 15—The Ford Motor Company reports a profit decline of 
27.5 percent for 1989 and the General Motors Corporation 
reports a 1989 profit decline of 13.2 percent. 

Feb. 20—According to Wall Street executives, Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert Inc. paid out as much as $350 million in 
bonuses to top executives in December a few weeks before the 
firm declared bankruptcy. 

The United Mine Workers ratify a new contract and end 
their 10-month strike against Pittston Coal Group. 

Feb. 27—In Anchorage, a U.S. grand jury indicts the Exxon 
Corporation and its shipping subsidiary on 5 criminal counts 
as a result of the oil spill into Prince Wiliam Sound on March 
24, 1989. Almost 11 million gallons of crude oil were spilled. 


Legislation 

Feb. 1— The New York Times reports that on January 30, the 
Senate unanimously voted to repeal a provision of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952; the provision ex- 
cluded foreign visitors on the basis of their political beliefs. 
The House approved the repeal in November, 1989. 

Feb. 7—In a voice vote, the House and the Senate approve $42 
million in emergency aid for Panama and remove many 
trade sanctions. 


Political Scandal 

Feb. 1— Attorney General Dick Thornburgh says he will ap- 
point a special prosecutor to investigate fraud charges against 
former Secretary of Housing and Urban Development Sam- 
uel R. Pierce Jr. 

Feb. 2—The Justice Department urges U.S. District Court 
Judge Harold H. Greene to delay the February 5 date when 
former President Ronald Reagan is to hand over his private 
diaries to the court; the diaries are to be used in the Iran- 
contra (arms for hostages) trial of the former national security 
adviser, John M. Poindexter. 

Feb. 5— Ronald Reagan’s attorneys file a motion asking Judge 
Greene to cancel his order requesting the former President to 
hand over his diaries. Judge Greene orders Reagan to submit 
videotaped testimony for use in Poindexter’s trial. 

James H. Hamernick, an official of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, declines to testify before 


the House subcommittee investigating the agency’s activities 
during the Reagan administration, citing his 5th Amend- 
ment rights. He is the 5th HUD official to refuse to testify. 

The trial of U.S. District Court Judge Robert P. Aguilar 
on racketeering charges begins; he is the Ist federal judge 
ever charged with violating the federal racketeering statute. 

Feb. 9— Former President Reagan’s attorneys say that he will 
provide videotaped testimony at Poindexter’s trial. 

Feb. 16— Reagan begins his testimony about his role in the 
Iran-contra affair under oath in a Los Angeles courtroom 
closed to the public; his testimony is videotaped. 

Feb. 22— Reagan denies that he ever instructed Poindexter or 
other individuals to violate U.S. law; he claims no knowledge 
of the involvement of his aides in the Iran-contra affair. 


Science and Space 

Feb, 5—Speaking to an intergovernmental panel on climate 
change under the auspices of the UN, President Bush asks for 
global action to combat global warming, but warns against 
policies that interfere with economic growth. 


Supreme Court 

Feb. 20—The Court rules 7 to 2 to reverse a lower court ruling; 
it holds that parents under court supervision for child abuse 
must produce the child on court order even if doing so will 
result in evidence that incriminates the parents. 

Feb. 21 — The Court rules 7 to 2 to uphold a lower court ruling 
that the Office of Management and Budget overstepped its 
authority in blocking a Labor Department regulation requir- 
ing all employers to warn workers of possible exposure to 
hazardous conditions on the job. 

Feb. 27 —Overruling a lower court decision, the Court rules 6 
to 3 that under specific safeguards prison officials may forcibly 
treat mentally ill prisoners with anti-psychotic drugs without 
prior court permission. 

Feb. 28— Ruling 5 to 4, the Court overrules a lower court; it 
rules that the U.S. constitution does not prevent U.S. law en- 
forcement agents, without warrants, from searching and 
seizing property belonging to foreigners in foreign countries; 
U.S. citizens retain their 4th Amendment protection. 

Ruling 5 to 4, the Court upholds Pennsylvania’s death 
penalty statute. 


VATICAN 
(See Hungary; Mexico) 


VIETNAM 
(See Cambodia) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Feb. 1— The government sends troops, tanks and warplanes to 
Kosovo province, where ethnic Albanian violence continues 
for a second week. 

Feb, 4—The Communist party of the Slovenian republic 
declares its independence of the Yugoslav Gommunist party; 
its president says that Slovenia is not seeking to secede from 
Yugoslavia, but wants to establish a confederation with less 
central power. 

Feb. 5—The president of the Serbian republic, Slobodan 
Milosevic, says he will send Serbs to take over Kosovo prov- 
ince, where ethnic violence continues. Serbia controls Ko- 
sovo administratively, but only 10 percent of the people in 
Kosovo are ethnic Serbs. 


ZAMBIA 
(See South Africa) a 








Erratum: In our February, 1990, issue the volume number was 
incorrect; the issue is volume 89, number 545. 
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In 1990, the winds of change began to yield results in sub-Saharan Africa, and the chang- 
ing relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union called for a fresh strategic 
evaluation. As our introductory article explains, “ . . before full recovery can occur in southern 
black Africa, American and Soviet policymakers must place national unification in Angola 
and Mozambique among their higher priorities and must seize the opportunity to engage in a 


mutual arms cutoff.” 


United States Policy in Southern Africa 


By RicHarp W. HuLL 
Associate Professor of African History, New York University 


HE challenge, need and opportunity for a 

f fundamental revision of United States 

policy in black-ruled southern Africa has 
not been greater since the end of World War II. 
Perestroika and the political turmoil in the Soviet 
Union, and the collapse of Communist regimes 
everywhere in East Europe have undermined the 
rationale for casting foreign policy in a cold war 
context. 

For the first time in memory, there may be East- 
West cooperation in reducing tensions in southern 
Africa. Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
has made it clear that the Soviet Union no longer 
views the region as an arena for confrontation. In 
June, 1989, the superpowers hosted talks on 
regional world issues in Rome. The new United 
States assistant secretary of state for African affairs, 
Herman J. Cohen, had an unprecedently cordial 
and frank conversation with Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Anatoly Adamishin. Distracted by severe 
problems at home, the Soviet diplomats assured the 
Americans that they had no hostile aims.in southern 
Africa. Gorbachev had already made it known that 
the Soviet Union’s friends in Africa would have to 
look beyond the Soviet Union and Comecon 
(Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) and 
Warsaw Pact nations for additional military and 
economic aid.! 

For Mozambique, the rhetoric became reality in 
June, when Soviet leaders announced their in- 
tended withdrawal of all military advisers by the 
end of 1990, along with substantial reductions in 

\African Recorder (Bombay), July 2-15, 1989. 


military materiel. Then, in the last quarter of 1989, 
Angola faced the prospect of the departure of 
Cuban troops, and Zimbabwe found itself aban- 
doned by its Communist supporters in Romania, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany and Bulgaria. 

The Marxist regimes, parties and movements, 
reeling from the sudden loss of their historic East 
European allies, prepared to turn more completely 
to the West, particularly to the United States and to 
United States-controlled multilateral donors like 
the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). At home, African leaders had to con- 
tend with their fragile, debt-ridden economies, 
weakened by civil war, and with their malnourished 
populations, disillusioned by more than a decade of 
socialist rhetoric. 

Faced with the threat of domestic political and 
social upheaval, many of the countries of southern 
Africa had to capitulate to prescriptions for eco- 
nomic recovery concocted by Western capitalist 
creditors. In 1989, nominally Marxist Angola and 
Mozambique joined the World Bank and the IMF 
and prepared to swallow their Structural Adjust- 
ment Programs. Angola redoubled its lobbying ef- 
forts in Washington in its quest for diplomatic 
recognition and increased trade and investment. 

Not since independence had the socialist coun- 
tries of black-ruled southern Africa embarked on 
such an aggressive and fundamental restructuring 
of their economic and investment policies. The pro- 
cess of economic decentralization moved into high 
gear nearly everywhere. Trade policies were lib}- 
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age Western participation; and subsidies were 
reluctantly removed on some key consumer staples. 
The reforms breathed new life into the beleaguered 
bourgeoisie; but attendant inflation rendered the 
poor poorer still. 

The United States has not been confronted by 
such an opportunity to assist southern Africa in its 
search for self-sustaining market-driven develop- 
ment since 1945. At the same time, a vacuum had 
been created in southern Africa by the East Euro- 
pean bloc, which was distracted by domestic 
political upheaval, and by the former colonial 
powers, who were preoccupied with the heady pros- 
pect of a flourishing European Community (EC) 
by 1992. Drifting in this void, Africans felt aban- 
doned and marginalized in their moment of great 
need. Where would fresh infusions of capital come 
from for the foreign exchange they needed to ex- 
pand their trade and restart their stalled economies? 
Never before had southern Africa’s poorest coun- 
tries been so willing to bite the Western bullet and 
to abandon their once-cherished ideologies for pain- 
fully pragmatic reform. 

In this dramatically changed context, the old 
clarion calls in Washington for a southern Africa 
policy aimed at containing communism and safe- 
guarding strategic mineral interests acquired a 
strangely hollow ring. At first, the United States 
was apparently caught off guard by the rapid 
demise of the cold war. Then United States policy- 
makers recognized that the time was perhaps ripe 
for a new thrust toward peacefully negotiated set- 
tlements and for a closer alignment with the 
economic goals of the frontline states. United States 
policy would no longer give top priority to South 
Africa’s regional security interests.2, The ad- 
ministration of President Ronald Reagan launched 
an “Economic Initiative for Southern Africa” that 
heralded a more regional orientation. 

Just when the policy of “Constructive Engage- 
ment” seemed to have lost momentum and had 
begun to unravel in South Africa, events north of 
the Limpopo river and beyond Africa provided new 
opportunities for Assistant Secretary of State 
Chester Crocker and his successor, Herman 
Cohen. As President George Bush’s administration 
moved through its first hundred days, Zambia’s 
President Kenneth Kaunda exhorted the United 
States to reestablish its policies in southern Africa 
on “human principles.”3 President Joaquim 
Chissano in Mozambique stepped up his appeal for 
humanitarian and development dssistance for the 
nffilions of Mozambicans uprooted by civil war, 
drought and famine. And President Robert 
' Mugabe of Zimbabwe renewed his call for more 


= 2Washington Report on Africa, June 15, 1989. 
3African Recorder, June 18-July 1, 1989. 


American support for the Southern Africa Develop- 
ment Coordination Conference (SADCC), the 
nine-nation economic group founded a decade 
earlier to harmonize national development plans 
and reduce the region’s economic dependence on 
South Africa. 

While the Bush administration responded 
hesitantly to these overtures, it prodded the 
SADCC countries to engage more vigorously in 
market-oriented economic reforms as defined by 
the World Bank, the IMF and their various agen- 
cles. On the other hand (South Africa aside), 
American diplomats made only faint demands for 
commensurate political reforms or for a kind of 
African glasnost to go along with perestroika. 
Despite its enormous economic leverage, the Bush 
administration did not break from the reluctance of 
its predecessor to criticize the persistent human and 
civil rights abuses of Presidents Kamuzu Banda in 
Malawi and Mobutu Sese Seko in Zaire. Nor was 
much said about the suppression of dissent in Zim- 
babwe and Lesotho. 

Most fascinating, for the first time, a publicly 
acknowledged convergence and consensus of policy 
objectives emerged between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Both countries pledged to work 
toward a peacefully negotiated end to the civil wars, 
toward a United Nations-supervised transition to 
independence in Namibia, and toward a market- 
oriented reform of national economies. For African 
leaders, there was a big question: if East-West 
rivalry in southern Africa disappeared, would the 
superpowers redirect their energies and capital 
toward purely humanitarian and development ob- 
jectives or, once the old game ended, would they 
withdraw and put the region on the diplomatic 
backburner? In short, would southern Africa 
become a victim of benign neglect? 


BILATERAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Following the lead of Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, the United States quietly 
and modestly increased its commitment to regional 
economic integration north of the Limpopo river. 
Over the last three years, the United States has 
become increasingly willing to fund infrastructural 
projects, especially transportation, identified as 
priorities by SADCC, the body entrusted with 
guiding the economic development of black-ruled 
southern Africa. Nevertheless, the United States 
did not abandon its preference for funding regional 
projects bilaterally. Zambia, the sick man of 
southern Africa, became a country of special con- 
cern and involvement. Not only mineral-rich, 
Zambia is a terminus for rail routes converging 
from Angola via Zaire, from South Africa and 
Mozambique via Zimbabwe, and from Tanzania. 


In 1989, the United States provided the 
Tanzania-Zambia (Tazara) Railway Authority 
with spare parts worth $1.4 million under a five- 
year assistance program signed in 1987.4 At the 
same time, the Americans prepared to deliver to 
Zambia 17 diesel locomotives, financed by a 
$46-million Agency for International Development 
(AID) grant.5 Agreement was also reached on a 
$16-million grant to finance rehabilitation of the 
40-mile Kafue-Lusaka highway and the vital Kafue 
railway bridge. In aviation, the United States 
helped the McDonnell Douglas Corporation to 
negotiate the sale of a new fleet of aircraft to Zambia 
Airways, a parastatal that, since Pan American 
World Airways’s departure from Johannesburg in 
1985, has provided the only scheduled direct service 
between southern Africa and the United States.® 

United States assistance to the region received an 
additional boost in late 1988 after the decision to 
resume aid, to Zimbabwe. A 3-year, $17-million 
package was put together, aimed mainly at assisting 
local businesses to secure foreign exchange to pur- 
chase American goods.’ Relations with President 
Mugabe, an avowed Marxist, have been strained 
smce independence in 1980, and nearly all 
economic assistance to Zimbabwe was terminated 
in 1986 after a diplomatic altercation. Economic 
assistance was restored in 1989, largely through ef- 
forts of the United States-based Union Carbide 
Corporation, a mining conglomerate with con- 
siderable fixed assets in Zimbabwe.® The rap- 
prochement may have been hastened by Mugabe's 
pledge not to impose a one-party system or to ex- 
propriate private property and by his willingness to 
engage in a sweeping liberalization program 
designed to encourage foreign private investment. 

A more liberal investment code was unveiled in 
May, 1989, together with a one-stop investment 
center to reduce red tape. One month earlier, 
Mugabe announced Zimbabwe's plan to join the 
World Bank’s Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency.’ On the political front, he peacefully ended 
the civil war in his country and brought his long- 
time opponent, Joshua Nkomo, into the Cabinet as 
a Vice President. Mugabe’s growing intolerance of 
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extra-parliamentary opposition, however, was 
largely overlooked. 1° 

In contrast, United States relations with 
neighboring Botswana have been cordial. Accord- 
ingly, Washington has expanded its bilateral aid, 
including military equipment. Botswana hosts the 
largest contingent of Peace Corps volunteers in 
Africa. Americans have always regarded this 
diamond-rich, landlocked country as a multiracial 
civilian democracy enjoying a high degree of 
political stability in a turbulent region. National 
elections in October, 1989, were interpreted as an 
overwhelming victory for the ruling Botswana 
Democratic party led by President Quett Masire. 1! 

The Americans have good reason to support 
Botswana. It sits directly above turbulent South 
Africa, only hours from the vital industrial heart- 
land of the Transvaal. It boasts a world-class jetport 
able to handle any type of military aircraft. Not sur- 
prisingly, it has recently become a key listening and 
transmitting post in southern Africa, the equivalent 
of the Voice of America facility for West Africa in 
Liberia. A new embassy was opened in September, 
1989, and houses a high-tech communications com- 
plex able to receive direct television transmission 
from the United States. !2 

Ties with Swaziland and its king, Mswati III, 
have also been strengthened over the last few years. 
The United States is the landlocked country’s prin- 
cipal donor, a position it assumed from the British 
in 1982. The Bush administration just completed a 
ten-year assistance package in support of agricul- 
tural research and extension with a final 
$1.2-million grant agreement.!3 But the most in- 
teresting item in 1989 was an AID grant of 
$100,000 for faculty exchanges between the Uni- 
versity of Swaziland and the agricultural college of 
Ohio State University. 14 

Also committed was $6.1 million in aid for the 
fiscal year ending in September, 1990, coming on 
top of $6.5 million a year earlier. An additional 
$100,000 was earmarked for the Swazi military, 
under the United States International Military 
Education Training Program. Washington ra- 
tionalized such military assistance as contributing 
to the defense of Swaziland and Botswana against 
destabilizing South African incursions. 

To a greater extent, United States policymakers 
are divided over the direction of relations with the 
Kingdom of Lesotho. The fragile military-civilian 
diarchy between King Moshoeshoe II and the mer- 
curial Major General Justin-Lekhanya has failed to 
assuage political uncertainties. Moreover, the sup- 
pression of popular discontent and deep divisions 
within Lesotho’s Military Council have prevented 
the landlocked, desperately poor country from 
moving toward democracy. 
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DETENTE WITH MOZAMBIQUE 


In 1989, United States Assistant Secretary 
Cohen launched a new initiative toward ending the 
destructive civil war in Mozambique by pressuring 
Pretoria for full compliance with the 1984 Nkomati 
Accord. This agreement had committed South 
Africa to terminating its support of the Resisténcia 
Nacional Mocambicana, also known as Renamo. 
Renamo is an anti-government rebel movement that 
has wreaked havoc on the Mozambican countryside 
and economy for more than an decade. Although 
South African President F.W. de Klerk’s regime 
asserts it has stopped supporting the movement, 
supplies from South Africa continue to reach the 


rebels. The United States State Department's task - 


is complicated by Renamo supporters among die- 
hard conservative United States congressmen at 
home and elements in the United States Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), the Defense Department 
and the National Security Agency who hold tena- 
clously to the outworn cold war view that the move- 
ment is aù instrument for overthrowing the 
nominally Marxist government in Mozambique. 

During 1989, United States Ambassador Melissa 
Wells lobbied effectively for policy shifts in 
Washington. In a major departure, the United 
States agreed to give bilateral development assis- 
tance to Mozambique. Previously, most public aid 
was funnelled through American nongovernmental 
organizations (NGO’s). The civil war has displaced 
more than 1.5 million people; and in 1989 alone, 
the United States dispatched more than $8 million 
in food. Significantly, in 1989 the United States 
began to go beyond emergency assistance to victims 
of Renamo, drought and famine by funding pro- 
grams for rehabilitation and development. Supplies 
arrived not only for war-traumatized children but 
for improvements in transportation and agricul- 
ture.!5 Indeed, by year’s end, Mozambique had 
become the largest recipient of United States aid in 
sub-Saharan Africa, with about $102 million in as- 
sistance. !6 Sensitive to conservative forces at home, 
the Bush administration continued to deny military 
support to Mozambique. Nevertheless, the covert 
flow, begun in 1988, continued. 

Ambassador Wells was less successful in stimu- 
lating private American investment and trade. 
Congress refused to lift the ban on Export-Import 
Bank credit to potential investors, arguing that Mo- 
zambique is a Marxist state, at least in name. This 
has not deterred President Chissano from his quest 
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for more Western support. At a donors’ conference 
in New York in April, 1989, more than $256 million 
was pledged. In 1989, the Mozambican economy 
showed faint signs of improvement, even though its 
external debt exceeded $4 billion, 2.5 times its gross 
national product (GNP). 

The core problem in Mozambique remains the 
civil war; it is the view of the Bush administration 
that economic recovery cannot be achieved until 
peace is restored. At the urging of South Africa and 
Mozambique, the United States hesitatingly agreed 
to play a more active role in the peace process. 
Pretoria and Maputo proposed four-party negotia- 
tions, involving the Soviet Union. Renamo re- 
fused, and demanded direct bilateral negotiations 
with the Mozambican government. 


ANGOLA: THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


A peaceful settlement of the 15-year-old civil war 
in Angola also continued to elude American policy- 
makers. Early 1989 brought new hope and momen- 
tum to the tortuous and extremely complicated 
negotiations. However, by year’s end, the peace 
process had stalled again as the warring parties 
reassessed their positions in light-of the turn of 
events in Namibia. The problem may have been 
compounded by the Organization of African 
Unity’s (OAU’s) decision, with American concur- 
rence, to use Zaire’s President Mobutu as mediator 
in the vicious conflict between the Angolan govern- 
ment and the rebel force, the Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA), under Jonas 
Savimbi.f 

Untu recently, Savimbi was supplied primarily 
by the South Africans, who hoped to prevent 
Angola from serving as the base for SWAPO (the 
South West Africa People’s Organization) forces 
seeking Namibian independence. Americans had 
other reasons for backing the rebeal leder. Under 
the leadership of Senator Jesse Helms (R., N.C.), 
the Conservative Caucus in the United States Con- 
gress viewed Savimbi and his UNITA movement 
aS an instrument for overthrowing the Marxist 
Angolan government. 

After the repeal of the Clark Amendment (which 
had barred aid to UNITA) in 1985, the volume of 
covert and other assistance to the rebel force in- 
creased dramatically; it exceeded $40 million an- 
nually by 1989.17 This increase was intended partly 

(Continued on page 228) 
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“Whether South Africa’s transition will lead, with a minimum of violence, to a multiparty 
nonracial democracy is unclear. At least that future appears possible, But the legacy of apart- 
heid, the scars of violence and the polarization of society have left their mark.” 


South Africa on the Move 


By PAuLINE H. BAKER 
Senior Associate, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


usT as 1989 was a watershed year for East Eu- 

rope, 1990 is a historic turning point for South 

Africa. The year marked a new international 

environment, a new regional situation and, 
most dramatically, a new initiative by South 
Africa’s President Frederik W. de Klerk to break 
the country’s racial impasse. From revolutionary 
upheaval and economic decline in the 1980's, South 
Africa seems ‘poised—albeit delicately—on a 
threshold of change that will result in a totally dif- 
ferent political dynamic in the 1990s. 

“The old South Africa is burdened by inheri- 
_ tances from many sources of the past which are real- 
ly blocks around our neck,” said de Klerk. “We're 
getting rid of those blocks. . . . That is why things 
are so dynamic in South Africa.”! De Klerk’s 
remarks were made in a televised interview with 
ABC correspondent Ted Koppel, after the Feb- 
ruary 11 release of Nelson Mandela, the country’s 
most respected black nationalist, who spent 27 
years in prison. 

The interview itself was an extraordinary event. 
Having been all but excluded because of tight cen- 
sorship imposed during the four-year state of emer- 
gency, the international media flooded the country 
with a press corps of 2,000 to cover the Mandela 
story. All the major American television networks 
broadcast Mandela’s historic walk to freedom, live 
from South Africa. Virtually overnight, the world’s 
major pariah state was catapulted into the interna- 
tional spotlight, this time inspiring hope rather than 
despair. 

By releasing Mandela from prison, de Klerk be- 
gan to release whites from their self-inflicted inter- 
national isolation. He first took some small steps to 
test the political waters. Within the first 100 days of 
taking office, he released eight political prisoners of 
Mandela’s generation, seven of whom were leaders 
of the African National Congress (ANC) and one 
who belonged to the breakaway Pan-Africanist 
Congress (PAC), an organization that is more sus- 
picious of the role of whites and of negotiations. He 
also permitted mass demonstrations to celebrate the 


“ABC Nightline,” interview with F.W. de Klerk, President 
of South Africa, February 13, 1990. 
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freedom of these leaders; he desegregated beaches; 
and he designated four undeveloped areas as mixed 
residential zones. 

However, the most important action taken by the 
South African President to pave the way for 
Mandela’s release was the dismantling of the state 
security management system. In effect, this was a 
secret parallel government built up by then-Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha as part of the counterrevolu- 
tionary strategy the government adopted to 
confront black unrest. Hundreds of committees 
blanketed the country, from the State Security 
Council at the top to provincial and municipal 
councils at the bottom. 

Dominated by the security and intelligence 
forces, this apparatus of control had multiple func- 
tions, including citizen surveillance, welfare distri- 
bution and the counter-organization of the black 
population to create an alternative leadership will- 
ing to cooperate with the state. With this machin- 
ery, the government grew more repressive than it 
had been in any other period in the country’s 
history. Within the last five years, 5,000 people died 
because of political unrest and more than 30,000 
were jailed without charge. 

In addition, de Klerk shifted decision-making 
control back into civilian hands by cutting in half 
the two-year compulsory military service for whites, 
reducing the military budget, ending cross-border 
raids against neighboring states, and suspending 
military assistance to rebel groups in Mozambique 
and Angola. These measures reduced the power of 
the “securocrats,” the political class of military, 
police and intelligence chiefs who, together with an 
inner circle of ministers and functionaries, were in 
charge of crushing the revolutionary uprising of 
1984-1987, 

These actions went a long way toward demilitar- 
izing society, but the threat of right-wing violence 
and conservative opposition remains. Many white 
security officers, especially in the police, are sup- 
porters of the Conservative party (CP), the official 
parliamentary opposition that captured 30 percent 
of the white electorate, or approximately 680,000 
votes, in the September, 1989, election. The CP ac- 
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cuses de Klerk of treason and vows to rally 1 million 
whites in a campaign to stop him. 

In addition, neo-Nazi groups, like the Afrikaner 
Weerstandsbeweging (AWB), the Afrikaner Resis- 
tance Movement, represent dangerous pockets of 
opposition. The AWB has a paramilitary wing, a 
youth brigade modeled on the German SS (Nazi 
elite police) and a fiery leader, Eugene Terre 
Blanche, a former police officer and an admirer of 
Adolf Hitler. Formed in 1973, the AWB has been 
shaken by recent scandals and infighting, spawning 
a splintering of the far right into a cluster of 
organizations that insist on a hard-line apartheid 
ideology. Another, possibly more serious, concern 
is the existence of extremists within the security 
forces. The army and the police have been implicat- 
ed in charges of “death squads” that engage in 
political assassinations, prompting de Klerk to 
establish a special judicial commission to in- 
vestigate the allegations. 

Notwithstanding the intransigence of the right, 
de Klerk probably won more white support than he 
lost when he crossed the proverbial Rubicon. Clear- 
ly, he picked up supporters of the Democratic par- 
ty, a newly formed alliance of liberal whites that 
captured over 20 percent of the electorate in the last 
election by campaigning on a one-person, one-vote 
platform. In fact, although most whites are anxious 
about the future, they were relieved at de Klerk’s 
actions. Students and the business community wel- 
comed the breakthrough, openly demonstrating 
their support and placing advertisements in news- 
papers to greet Mandela. (Only a few years ago, the 
chief executive of Barclays National Bank was 
publicly castigated by President Botha and sub- 
jected to a judicial inquiry for financing a news- 
paper advertisement that called for the very steps de 
Klerk is taking.) 

On the day he was freed, thousands of ordinary 
whites lined the streets to cheer Mandela as he 
made his way to Cape Town, displaying an outpour- 
ing of emotion and support that amazed the black 
hero. Actually, many whites—perhaps even the 
` majority — have been ahead of the government in 
wanting genuine reforms. De Klerk’s actions thus 
represent a shrewd political calculation. He has 
shed the far right and has consolidated his political 
power among the rest of the white population, re- 
ducing the decade-long erosion of support in the 
ruling National party’s electoral base. 

The most dramatic political move de Klerk made 
before Mandela’s historic walk to freedom, how- 
ever, was taken on February 2, exactly one year to 
the day after the resignation of President Botha as 
head of the National party. In a speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament in Cape Town, de Klerk an- 
nounced the legalization of the ANC and the PAC, 


both of which had been banned for 30 years, and 
the South African Communist party (SACP), 
which had been banned for 40 years. Restrictions 
were also ended on 33 other anti-apartheid organi- 
zations operating within South Africa. In addition, 
de Klerk announced the release of many political 
prisoners, a selective relaxation of media censor- 
ship, the intended repeal of the Separate Amenities 
Act (which segregates public facilities) and the sus- 
pension of executions until new regulations make 
the death penalty more difficult to impose. Fight 
days later, the state President revealed at a news 
conference that Mandela would be released from 
prison unconditionally. 

Although it was anticipated for months, Man- 
delas release rejuvenated the country’s black 
population more than the legalization of the ANC 
and other proscribed organizations a week earlier. 
Mandela had achieved a stature of Olympian pro- 
portions. His calm self-confidence, regal bearing 
and principled defiance symbolized the irrepress- 
ible resistance of black people. His remarks during 
his first days of freedom were directed not to the 
world community, but to his people, his party and 
his country. Mandela restated his loyalty to the 
ANC, reiterated his belief in the philosophy of non- 
racialism, and reassured whites that he was sensi- 
tive to their concerns. He called de Klerk a “man of 
integrity.” But he affirmed his intention to use all 
means possible, including the “armed struggle,” to 
pursue full political rights for blacks. 


THE REACTION 


Despite the euphoria of the moment, the hard 
reality was that apartheid remained in force, 
negotiations seemed a long way off and contentious 
issues were left unresolved. De Klerk reserved 
powers that ensured he would remain in control, 
triggering objections from the ANC. The ANC in- 
sisted on freedom for all political prisoners, in- 
cluding hundreds whom de Klerk refused to release 
because they had been convicted of violent crimes. 
The ANC also called for an end to the state of emer- 
gency, which permitted troops to remain in the 
black townships and gave the police extraordinary 
powers to contain dissent. And the ANC wanted to 
obtain guarantees of immunity from arrest for re- 
turning exiles, including members of the ANC’s 
military wing. Despite these stumbling blocks, the 
ANC national executive committee decided at a 
meeting on February 16 at its exile headquarters in 
Lusaka, Zambia, to resume activities openly inside 
South Africa and to prepare for direct contacts with 
the government. 

The international community applauded de 
Klerk for his bold decisions and praised the ANC 
for its willingness to respond to the challenge. 


United States President George Bush invited de 
Klerk and Mandela separately to the White House. 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, an ar- 
dent opponent of sanctions, defied her European 
Community partners and unilaterally lifted the 
British voluntary ban on new investments. And for- 
eign investors rushed to purchase South African 
stocks with renewed optimism about the future. 

In the week following the legalization of anti- 
apartheid organizations, $400 million in new funds 
poured into the country. In the first two months of 
the year, in fact, foreign reserves increased by $1 
billion, a tantalizing foretaste of the payoffs that 
could come from a comprehensive political settle- 
ment. The market dipped after Mandela endorsed 
the nationalization of key sectors of the economy, 
but the rapid response of the private sector to fast- 
breaking developments and the generally positive 
reaction of foreign leaders buoyed hopes in spite of 
this volatility. “It is likely that every hiccup in talks 
between the ANC and Pretoria could move the 
market quickly in one direction or another,” noted 
The New York Times.3 But a director of one of South 
Africa’s brokerage houses calmly observed that 
“everyone here thinks [Mandela] is doing no more 
than staking out his position from where he will 
negotiate,”4 

As difficult as it was for Pretoria and the ANC to 
have come this far, the hard part had only just 
begun. The government's initiative and the ANC’s 
response were decisions made by caucuses within 
each political grouping. Apart from Mandela’s con- 
tacts with the government during his internment, 
no negotiations had taken place, no elections had 
been held and no legislation had been enacted to in- 
stitutionalize the process. The curtain is therefore 
going up on a new type of engagement that will pit 
two old antagonists in a wholly untested political 
arena. The ruling Nationalist party will be moving 
out of power while the ANC and other extraparlia- 
mentary groups, power brokers and ep apenerd 
allies will be moving in. 

The negotiations, if and when they take place, 
will be burdened by a deep legacy of distrust, divid- 
ed constituencies, and a complex political tapestry 
that includes dedicated ideologues and militant 
rivals standing in the wings who claim to be the true 
torchbearers of African and Afrikaner national- 
isms. For that reason, the process must be as in- 
clusive and democratic as possible from the outset. 
As Thabo Mbeki, ANC secretary for international 
affairs, warned, “it must be stated plainly that no 
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South African can now be certain that negotiations, 
once they start, will succeed.”5 


THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


The changes that took place in South Africa oc- 
curred against a backdrop of a radically changing 
world order. Mandela walked out of prison at the 
moment when the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union was deciding to permit a multiparty system 
and ownership of private property, steps that 
repudiated not only former Soviet leader Joseph 
Stalin, but Karl Marx and V.J. Lenin as well. 
Mandela went into jail at the height of the cold war; 
he came out as it was drawing to a close. 

The ANC had been witness to decades of sweep- 
ing global changes, none of which had previously 


. had much impact on the struggle inside South 


Africa, Formed in 1912, before other nationalist 
movements emerged in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
ANC saw the rise and fall of communism, the con- 
solidation and collapse of colonialism, the success of 
the American civil rights movement, and the march 
to majority rule and independence of the rest of the 
African continent, including—in 1990 — neighbor- 
ing Namibia, Africa’s last colony. 

At the same time, South Africa is no longer the 
white citadel it used to be. Its military forces, 
though still strong, discovered in the 1980s that 
there were limits to its ability to achieve its objec- 
tives in the region and to suppress internal black 
dissent. The South African economy is dependent 
on international trade and foreign capital as never 
before. Sophisticated communications have under- 
mined the work of censors, exposing whites and 
blacks to ideas that can no longer be kept out. And 
internal demographic and political trends are 
breaking down white enclaves of privilege. The 
walls of apartheid have been crumbling under the 
cumulative weight of thesé trends just as the walls of 
communism have been crumbling under similar 
pressures in East Europe. 

Among the most interesting examples of the ef- 
fect of world developments on South Africa are 
developments in the Eastern bloc. The rapid pace of 
change there has set new international standards for 
democratization, heightening pressures on Pretoria 
for black enfranchisement. ‘The spectacle of popular 
masses overthrowing tyrannies once thought im- 
pregnable has encouraged Pretoria’s leaders to get 
ahead of the trend. 

But developments in East Europe and the Soviet 
Union have also eased the transition because of the 
diminished threat of communism. Moscow’s policy 
change in southern Africa, which began to be evi- 
dent some years ago, dismayed Pretoria at first, but 
was eventually taken seriously. The Soviet Union 
downplayed the “armed struggle,” put aside the goal 
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of socialism, cautioned its allies not to meddle with 
the productive sectors of the economy and advised 
blacks to take account of white fears. These shifts 
suggested to Pretoria that the military capabilities of 
the ANC were being weakened as the Soviet Union 
fostered a political settlement. It “created a 
scenario,” said de Klerk, “where the Communist 
threat . . . lost its sting.”6 

- Joe Slovo, the leader of the South African Com- 
munist party, revealed how the ripples of Soviet 
“new thinking” had reached the distant shores of 
Africa, affecting anti-apartheid forces as well. Slovo 
questioned the wisdom of nationalization, pointing 
out that state domination of the economy 1s a fea- 
ture of apartheid. And he rejected the one-party 
state as incompatible with democracy. “We have to 
face up to our failure in East Europe,” he said. “We 
have to recognize that those were popular revolts 
against unpopular regimes. It’s no good complain- 
ing that this was some kind of capitalist conspiracy. 
We did it all on our own.”” 

There have been more subtle, but no less signifi- 
cant, shifts in the West, particularly in the United 
States. Washington not only distanced itself from 
Pretoria as a result of a bitter national debate over 
President Ronald Reagan’s policy toward South 
Africa, but Congress took tangible steps to encour- 
age the end of apartheid. In 1986, sanctions became 
the law of the land in the country recogmized as the 
leader of the free world. 

Wanting to avoid confrontation with Congress 
over this issue, the administration of President 
George Bush has been sensitive to public sentiment. 
The administration appears to be more willing than 
the Reagan administration to cultivate sustained 
and high-level contacts with anti-apartheid leaders, 
both through its embassies in the region and in 
Washington, D.C. One of President Bush’s first 
moves was to invite Albertina Sisulu (the wife of 
Mandela’s colleague Walter Sisulu), a widely 
respected anti-apartheid voice who was banned at 
the time, to the White House. 

The administration is also more balanced in its 
assessment of the impact of sanctions, despite the 
President's personal lack of enthusiasm for these 
measures. Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs Herman J. Cohen noted that sanctions have 
had an effect on white South African thinking. He 
and other members of the administration have con- 
sulted on Capital Hill with leading sanctions sup- 
porters, including members of the Black Caucus. 
By nurturing a bipartisan consensus, the ad- 
ministration has thus far been able to maintain 
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some influence on the situation, including credibility 
with blacks and a working relationship with whites 
in South Africa. 

The most concrete result of its efforts was an 
agreement between the Executive Branch and Con- 
gress in 1989 to delay pressing for more sanctions 
for a period of six to nine months to “give de Klerk a 
chance.” If that consensus is sustained, the United 
States could facilitate negotiations. A tilt in the 
other direction that would lift sanctions premature- 
ly, however, could divide American opinion, 
squander American leverage and paralyze Wash- 
ington In a pointless debate. 

The conciliatory approach adopted by the Bush 
administration is based on a recognition that South 
Africa has become a domestic political issue. No 
other major Western ally has a grass-roots constit- 
uency of comparable weight, one that sees South 
Africa not in strategic or economic terms, but over- 
whelmingly as a human rights problem. 

As a consequence, George Bush’s approach to 
South Africa has been linked closely to contem- 
porary partisan politics. A decision by the Repub- 
lican National Committee to try to win more 
African-American votes in the 1990 election is a key 
element in this calculation, especially in light of re- 
cent gains made by this constituency in local and 
state politics, notably, the election of Douglas 
Wilder as governor of Virginia and David N. Din- 
kins as mayor of New York. 

Many southern white congressmen are also in of- 
fice thanks to African-American votes. The visit of 
civil rights leader Jesse Jackson to South Africa, 
which coincided with Mandela’s release, was the 
most recent reminder of this political reality. 
Among other advantages, the trip provided an op- 
portunity for one of the most celebrated African- 
American leaders to help shape the American 
response. 

The debate over South Africa has also reached a 
new audience in the wider American public. In- 
creasingly, analysts have acknowledged that sanc- 
tions have helped put the South African economy in 
a straitjacket of debt, capital outflow and loss of 
credit that affected white attitudes. 

Stephen Lewis, author of The Economics of Apart- 
heid, estimated the loss of capital to the South 
African economy at roughly $2 billion a year. “Eco- 
nomic pressures have played a major role in forcing 
the South African government to change its policies 
on a wide range of issues from labor reform to the 
release of political prisoners,” he wrote.? William 


(Continued on page 232) 
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“At the end of the first ten years, the euphoria of independence has turned into harsh reality. 
Today, people worry about the suppressed inflation, the stagnant job market and declining ser- 
vices; nonetheless, expectations for Zimbabwe's development are high.” 


Zimbabwe a Decade after Independence 


By VIRGINIA Curtin KNIGHT 
Consulting Editor, Current History 


N April, 1990, Zimbabwe celebrated its tenth 
I anniversary as an independent nation. In those 

ten years, the new nation experienced trau- 
matic times: record drought, rebellion in the south- 
ern provinces, foreign currency shortages, closure 
of the university, and a corruption scandal involv- 
ing Cabinet members and old-guard revolu- 
tionaries. Zimbabwe also experienced good times: 
an end to the violence in the south, a second round 
of multiparty parliamentary elections, reduction of 
‘the external debt, chairmanship of the nonaligned 
movement and international recognition of its agri- 
cultural capabilities. For the visitor, Zimbabwe is a 
model for Africa: good race relations, five-star 
hotels, roads in good repair, clean air and water, an 
abundance of consumer items, and competent and 
friendly people. But underneath the surface calm 
run currents of discontent and disappointment with 
the nation’s accomplishments during the past ten 
years. 

The year 1990 also brings an end to the restric- 
tions on amending the constitution accepted at 
Lancaster House in 1979. All parties to the 1979 
peace talks that ended the 13-year guerrilla war 
agreed to abide by the constitution for ten years. 
With the expiration of the constitutional restric- 
tions, the government of ZANU PF (Zimbabwe 
African National Union Patriotic Front), headed by 
President Robert Mugabe, has submitted proposals 
to the Cabinet revising land acquisition procedures. 
How those proposals are implemented will -have 
far-reaching ramifications. 

Under the white minority governments before 
independence, the well-watered, fertile soils had 
been occupied by approximately 6,000 white com- 
mercial farmers and some corporate estates. To- 
gether they farmed nearly 35 million acres, almost 
30 percent of the total land area. Black subsistence 
_ farmers, who comprised nearly 70 percent of the 


*The Zimbabwean dollar has declined against the U.S. dol- 
lar from Z$1.58:U.S.$1.00 in 1980 to Z$0.43:U.S.$1.00 in 
1990. The figures used in this paper are United States dollars, 
post-1985; the conversions here have been made at 
Z$.50:U.S.$1.00. 

‘Robinson Gapare, quoted in The Herald (Harare), October 
10, 1989. 
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population, were restricted to lands in the com- 
munal areas (formerly called TTL’s or Tribal Trust 
Lands). The communal areas totaled about 42 per- 
cent of the land (about 43 million acres, of which 10 
million are suitable for agriculture). Unfair land 
distribution was a grievance during the war for in- 
dependence and remains so today. 

The Lancaster House Agreement of 1979 com- 
pelled the government to acquire land for resettle- 
ment on a willing buyer/willing seller basis. To help 
implement this policy, the British government in- 
itially provided about U.S.$45 million (and by 1989 
an additional $38 million) to buy out white commer- 
cial farmers.* The Zimbabwean government provid- 
ed matching funds. At the end of 1988, the govern- 
ment had purchased nearly 6.7 million acres for $32 
million. Less than one-fourth of that land was in 
prime agricultural areas.! Since independence, be- 
tween 48,000 and 52,000 families have been reset- 
tled, far fewer than the projected 162,000 families in 
three years. 

The slow pace of resettlement is considered by 
some analysts to be a good thing. The government 
does not yet have in place an infrastructure able to 
cope with more resettled farmers. For instance, one 
agricultural extension worker serves 850 families. 
Transport facilities— paved roads, trucks, railway 
depots — are not adequate to serve current demand. 
Boreholes, clinics, schools and credit institutions 
must be put in place to serve the new farming com- 
munities. Resettled farmers need support struc- 
tures from the government, at least to get started. 
An article in a local magazine details the predica- 
ment of 600 families resettled from overgrazed 
semidesert communal lands to farms in Musengezi 
in 1985: 


They arrived on lush former commercial farms armed 
with a few implements and skills for traditional sub- 
sistence agriculture. They had no money to buy better 
equipment, fertiliser, or pesticides. . . . Roads pre- 
viously maintained by the commercial farmers deter- 
iorated as did the dip tanks. There wasn’t enough 
drinking water. Boreholes sunk in 1985 broke down 
or dried up. Some farmers had no alternative but to 
share dirty water from shallow wells with their live- 
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stock. Schools, which had served the needs of workers 
when the area was operating as commercial farms, 
were ridiculously inadequate for the children of reset- 
tlement farmers. There are no health centers.? 


Despite the problems associated with resettle- 
ment, the government is reported to be planning to 
acquire an additional 15 million acres. Land reform 
is an important political issue. Individuals in the 
rural areas are impatient because of the slow pace of 
resettlement. About two-thirds of all Zimbabweans 
live in overcrowded rural areas where the land 
shortage is acute. President Mugabe knows he can 
win support on this issue. 

In his address to the party congress in December, 
1989, Mugabe reiterated the importance of land: 


Perhaps the most vital question we face today in our 
economic development activities is the land 
question. . .. Government shall always be a will- 
ing buyer, but we shall not brook unwilling sellers. 


His last comment was a precursor to the land re- 
form proposals submitted to the Cabinet two weeks 
later. 

The government is proposing that it be allowed 
to purchase any land it requires for public purposes, 
paying the owner in local currency. A proposed 
amendment to the 1985 Land Acquisition Act 
would give the Ministry of Lands, Agriculture and 
Rural Resettlement the power to designate any 
land it chooses for resettlement. Included in these 
proposals are two options to control land prices. 
One would fix land prices per acre according to the 
quality of land in the natural regions; the other 
would fix prices on the basis of the original purchase 
price of the land (including the value of permanent 
improvements). The government is also recom- 
‘mending that each individual and company should 
be limited to owning one farm unit. The willing 
buyer/willing seller provision in the constitution 
provided some stability and incentive for improve- 
ments and experimentation in the commercial 
farming sector. Without legal protection, the future 
for white commercial farmers is uncertain. 


EMIGRATION 


Expiration of the Lancaster House Agreement 
has also triggered a new wave of emigration. After 


*Shepher Mutabma, “Povo and Land Suffer in Struggle to 
Resettle,” in Parade Magazine (Harare), November, 1989, p. 6. 

“Zimbabwe Government Draws Up Comprehensive Policy 
to Solve the Land Problem,” Financial Gazette (Harare), January 
5, 1990. 

*Financial Gazette, January 19, 1990. 

“Expatriates Urged to Help Tap Local Skills,” The Herald, 
January 18, 1980. 

John Tudor Hughes, quoted in Financial Gazette, October 27, 
1989. 

"Southern African Economist, October/November, 1988. 


independence, tens of thousands of skilled white 
workers left the country. By 1986, the exodus had 
nearly halted and in that year more people applied 
to settle than to leave. However, in the period Jan- 
uary to April, 1989, the rate of emigration picked 


. up again. More than 700 skilled workers left— 


teachers, engineers, dentists, medical doctors and 
assistants — compared with 535 emigrants for the 
same period the year before. In 1988, the country 
lost 10 percent of its practicing dentists. The 
number of people actually leaving is probably 
higher; not all emigrants report their status. 

The shortage of skilled professionals slows down 
the government’ efforts to expand the economy. 
The public service sector suffers the most. Private 
industry attracts the most qualified and experienced 
employees because of its higher wages and perqui- 
sites. More of a threat to employers in all sectors is 
the impact AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome) will have on the workforce. No reliable 
figures are available although it is estimated that 
AIDS may cause a negative population growth rate 
in Zimbabwe by the year 2000. What is known is 
that AIDS occurs in the economically productive 
age group.* 

In the past, expatriates have been employed in 
many fields. Between 1982 and 1988, nearly 
100,000 expatriates and foreign consultants re- 
ceived about $1.3 billion in hard currency.5 As part 
of the government’s efforts to pay off its external 
debt, it curtailed or eliminated the employment of 
expatriates in its parastatals. In the last four years, 
for example, the Zimbabwe Electrical Supply Au- 
thority reduced the number of expatriates at its 
Hwange power plant from 200 to 34 individuals. 
Whether or not this was a coincidence, recurrent 
unscheduled power cuts caused industry the loss of 
millions of dollars in 1989. The Zimbabwe Institute 
of Engineers claims that in one vital parastatal (the 
national railways) “about 79 percent of its engineers 
have less than five years experience. . . . This grim 
statistic must be repeated many times elsewhere.”6 
Congestion in the national railway system has near- 
ly crippled the economy and jeopardized many eco- 
nomic plans. Tobacco farmers, sugar refiners, and 
workers in paper mills, hospitals and factories have 
had to stop production from time to time when their 
coal ran out. Overall, the parastatals are a tremen- 
dous drain on the country’s finances. Together, 
they are said to have borrowings in excess of $7 bil- 
lion and to require $376 million a year in subsidies. 7 

The Public Service Commission has also been 
severely criticized for its inefficiency. A recent re- 
port on the public service completed by foreign ob- 
servers described a wholly inadequate sector. The 
commission reviewed cases from 1980 to 1987 in 
two ministries. Out of 224 cases handled by the 


ministries, 34 had been resolved by December, 
1988. On average, each case took 12 months to 
resolve. Out of the 224 cases, 145 acknowledgments 
were sent in 5 months. The report also observed 
that in an effort to obtain a decision from the ser- 
vice, the exchange of favors was becoming increas- 
ingly common. The report comments that “It 1s dif- 
ficult to make any observation other than that the 
public of Zimbabwe does not seem to have a very 
sympathetic administration to deal with.” 

The commission’s findings are borne out daily by 
the hundreds of people who line up during the night 
at the central registry office. These individuals are 
seeking passports, birth certificates, or national reg- 
istration identity cards. The office is now accepting 
200 applications a day. Before the cutoff at 200 a 
day, the registry was receiving 1,000 passport ap- 
plications a day, for instance; they are able to pro- 


cess only 1,000 a week. Action on an application 


takes between 6 and 12 months. 


ECONOMIC REALITIES 


Despite the transport and manpower problems, 
in the two-year period, 1988 and 1989, the economy 
grew at an average rate of 4.5 percent. Manufac- 
turing output grew by 7.9 percent in the first half of 
1989 and then tapered off. The growth in the econ- 
omy, however, did not result in an increase in the 


number of jobs. Industrial leaders are reluctant to | 


expand operations because they are concerned 
about the lack of transport, erratic electrical supply, 
shortages of building materials and skilled workers, 
and government price controls. Price controls and 
price freezes have kept prices artificially low. 
Manufacturers and producers have been limited to 


. a le 
one price increase of 5 percent per year, while real 


inflation is estimated at between 15 and 40 percent 
a year. As part of its new investment code, the 
government has said it will lift price controls. If it 
does abolish the controls, inflation will further 
erode real earnings for all Zimbabweans. 

The unemployment situation is a time bomb. 
The economy is incapable of creating enough jobs 
for the thousands of school-leavers who come into 
the job market each year. At its current rate of 
growth, the economy creates about 58,000 jobs 
each year. For the 1990s it is estimated that the 
number of school-leavers will reach 250,000 an- 
nually. Ironically, despite the shortage of skilled 
labor and the high number of unemployed, the gov- 
ernment fails to keep its teaching colleges properly 
staffed. The major public polytechnic institute in 
Harare lost 72 faculty members in 1989 because of 
inadequate salaries and poor working conditions. 
Normally, the polytechnic institute graduates 200 


trained students each year. 
8Financial Gazette, November 3, 1989. 
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Another constraint to expanding the economy 
has been the lack of foreign currency. To pay off its 
external debt, the government has limited currency 
allocations for imports. The shortage of imported 
goods has hampered industrial output because the 
spare parts for machinery and transport have not 
been available. The shortage of spare parts for auto- 
mobiles, for instance, has become so severe that 
thieves steal and resell signal lights, tail lights and 
headlights. 

When it reduces the foreign debt, the govern- 
ment will have more foreign exchange to allocate to 
importers. At independence, the government be- 
gan to rely on short-term borrowing to develop the 
war-depleted infrastructure. It also began paying 
off the large external debt incurred by the govern- 
ment before the 1965 Unilateral Declaration of In- 
dependence (UDI) made by Prime Minister lan 
Smith’s Rhodesian Front. To pay off the debt, the 
government began promoting exports and reducing 
imports. In 1987, the debt-service ratio (interest 
payments on foreign debt as a proportion of export 
earnings) peaked at 33.3 percent of export earnings. 
It dropped to 27.5 percent in 1988, and by April, 
1989, it had fallen to 23 percent of export earnings. 

The government's economic policies often reflect 
confusion over what kind of state the politicians say 
they want. Officials say they want to implement 
socialist policies. At the same time, they want to at- 
tract foreign capital and technology to expand out- 
put, employment and economic efficiency. Eco- 
nomic policies attempt to accommodate both 
schools: to use foreign capital but in a Marxist- 
Leninist state. The investment code issued in May, 
1989, is an example of the government’s ambiva- 
lence. Desperate for foreign investment and 
technology, the government issued new investment 
guidelines. The private sector said the guidelines 
did not go far enough to attract investment. Social- 
ists accused the government of selling out to the 
capitalists. Government policies create frustration 
for both sides. The socialists want tighter controls; 
the business community wants fewer controls. 

The possibility that new investment will come to 
Zimbabwe is even slimmer now that East European 
markets are opening up. Zimbabwe’s neighbors, es- 
pecially Botswana and Mozambique, offer far more 
favorable environments for foreign companies. 
Botswana is in the Rand zone, which gives it a con- 
vertible currency. Mozambique has disassociated 
itself from Marxism-Leninism and is actively seek- 
ing new capital. Although Mozambique’s in- 
frastructure is not in good shape, its laws regarding 
repatriation of profits and tax incentives are far 
more inviting to foreign capital. Newly indepen- 
dent Namibia is also wooing foreign investors. 

By February, 1990, the new one-stop shop set up 
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by the investment code for processing applications 
for investment had approved about $100 million in 
new investment. Most of the money comes from 
funds held locally. The $450 million that the gov- 
ernment hoped to attract in new investment has not 
been forthcoming. While Zimbabwe has tried to at- 
tract new foreign investment, it has also significant- 
ly reduced the percentage of foreign ownership in 
the manufacturing sector. To encourage disinvest- 
ment, foreign-held corporations that sell out at 
greatly discounted rates are paid in foreign curren- 
cy, which they may repatriate. In 1985, 52 percent 
of all manufacturing enterprises were foreign- 
owned; in 1989, 25 percent. 

The ambivalence reflected in the investment 
code is also evident in the society at large. President 
Mugabe, his ministers and the government-con- 
trolled press promote the Marxist-Leninist line. 
- Mugabe says that Zimbabwe is striving toward “so- 
cialism . . . built on the basis of Marxist-Leninist 
principles that take account of our historical, 
cultural and social experiences.” The povo (a Por- 
tuguese word for the masses, used in Zimbabwe) 
are not convinced that the ministers are sincere 
when they talk about socialism. Ministers have had 
to cancel political rallies because of low turnout. 
Government officials have become large landown- 
ers and business operators. A letter written to the 
Bulawayo Chronicle signed T. Shumba reflected 
popular sentiment: 


These people [the ministers] have amassed wealth— 
some are even said to be millionaires within eight 
years of our independence — and this at the expense of 
the ordinary man in the street. 1° 


ZANU PF has also become involved in the 
private sector. In August, 1988, the party estab- 
lished the, Zimbabwe National Holdings Corpora- 
tion to group all its business interests. Then chair- 
man Enos Nkala, the former defense minister, 
defended the party’s involvement, saying that, “in 
pursuance of the principles of socialism, the ruling 
party wanted to be productive.” He also assured 
businessmen that the “party will compete fairly 
without exercising its political muscle.”!! Wholly 
owned by ZANU PF, the holding company has a 55 
percent share in ZIDCO (Zimbabwe Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation) and owns 100 percent of 
the M and S Syndicate. M and S controls 60 per- 
cent of Woolworth (Zimbabwe), 50 percent of Na- 
tional Blankets, 50 percent of Catercraft (the airline 


°RAL, Merchant Bank Limited, Quarterly Guide to the Economy, 
September, 1989. 

Quoted in The Weekly Mail (Johannesburg), August 20, 
1988. 

11 The Herald, August 2, 1988. 

12Ant-Corruption Document, September 29, 1988. 


caterer), 50 percent of Zidlee duty-free shops and 
44.6 percent of the Treger Group of Companies, a 
large manufacturer and exporter. Nearly half the 
Cabinet members are on the boards of directors. 


PARTY AND GOVERNMENT 


In many ways, the party has become the govern- 
ment. At the beginning of 1990, Zimbabwe had 52 
Cabinet ministers or deputy ministers, plus eight 
provincial governors—all appointed by Mugabe. 
With few exceptions, they are party members. Five 
of the ministries were responsible solely for party 
politics. The Army, Air Force and Police Com- 
manders serve on the party’s Politburo at the discre- 
tion of the party president. 

University students have spoken out against 
what they call the “plunder, slander and looting 


sprees” conducted by party and government of- 


ficials. In September, 1988, they issued a manifesto 
calling on Mugabe to end the corruption. They also 
asked for accelerated land resettlement, better rela- 
tions with the labor unions, reduction in govern- 
ment spending on the bureaucracy, and an end to 
squandering funds on “white elephants” in the form 
of a party headquarters, a civic center, the Sheraton 
Hotel and International Conference Center, the 
national sports stadium and the proposed new Par- 
liament buildings. !? 

The student demonstration spilled beyond the 
campus. Police riot squads used tear gas and clubs 
to contain the students; they detained 478 students 
from the university and from the polytechnic in- 
stitute. With no explanation from the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, university law lecturer Shadrack 
Gutto was deported. To the surprise of many of 
Mugabe’s strongest supporters, Mugabe repri- 
manded the students and supported the tough tac- 
tics of the police. 

Shortly after the student demonstrations, reports 
of a racket involving government ministers and au- 
tomobile distributors surfaced in the Bulawayo 
Chronicle. Even before the government-controlled 
newspaper exposed the scandal, it had become a 
national topic of conversation. Compelled by the 
public outrage, Mugabe appointed a three-member 
commission headed by High Court Judge Wilson 
Sandura to investigate. By the time the Sandura 
Commission’s second report was tabled in August, 
1989, five Cabinet ministers, a provincial governor, 
a deputy minister and others in the bureaucracy 
were forced to resign. The Cabinet officials were 
Senior Minister of Political Affairs Maurice Nya- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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“While the search for political control has preoccupied Museveni for four years, the extent of ` 
his success remained unclear in 1989 [and] . . . the central issues of regional and income ine- 
quality that were at the heart of the regional cleavages between north and south remain.” 


Uganda’s Continuing Search for Peace 


By CHERRY GERTZEL 
Reader in Politics, Flinders University of South Australia 


` 


T the beginning of 1986, Uganda had be- 
A come synonymous with anarchy, the abuse 

of civil rights and the destruction of civil 
society. Then, with Yoweri Museven?s assumption 
of power in 1986, a modestly successful attempt be- 
gan to restore order and decency and to reverse the 
earlier destruction. At the end of 1989, the outcome 
for Uganda was tentative and the future was by no 
means clear. The significance of the attempt’ none- 
theless went beyond Uganda since, in many re- 
spects, Uganda’s long conflict presented the larger 
African crisis in microcosm. 

Museveni had to undertake three key tasks in 
1986: to create a national army subordinate to the 
state, to combat insurgency and to restore civil in- 
stitutions. The fall of Kampala to the National Re- 
sistance Army (NRA) on January 26, 1986, and 
Musevenis swearing in as President three days later 
marked a major watershed in Uganda’s nearly 25 
years as an independent state. The NRA was an in- 
digenous Ugandan guerrilla movement that had 
waged a successful civil war to seize state power 
from the incumbent regime. 

However, the full significance of the NRA vic- 
tory went much further: it arrested Uganda’s long 
descent into violence, begun 15 years earlier under 
strongman Idi Amin. The NRA was committed to 
restoring human rights and reversing the institu- 
tional state terror that had increasingly character- 
ized those years. A disciplined force in the civil war, 
in stark contrast to the brutal Uganda National 
Liberation Army (UNLA), the NRA claimed a 
moral authority that its predecessors had lacked. 

According to Museveni, the coming to power of 
the NRA signaled a fundamental break with the 
past. The National Resistance Movement 
(NRA/M) (of which the NRA was the armed force) 
would hold office for four years, during which time 
a new constitution would be drawn up, elections 
would be held and Uganda would return to demo- 
cratic civilian rule. While political party activity 





*Frelimo, the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique. 
See also the article on Mozambique in this issue. 

**For further details, see Nelson Kasfir, “Uganda’s Uncer- 
tain Quest for Recovery,” Current History, April, 1985, pp. 169ff. 


(though not the parties themselves) would be pro- 
hibited, Museveni confirmed his commitment to 
national unity and a broad-based government that 
would include representatives of all districts, reli- 
gions and former opposition groups. The NRA/M 
would be the custodian of Uganda’s return to civil 
order. Its Ten-Point Program would provide the 
basis for a “national coalition of democratic, polit- 
ical and social forces” that would overcome the 
cleavages of the past. 

By 1989, Museveni had provided a degree of se- 
curity that Ugandans had not known for many 
years. A system of local representation had been 
established; a new “interim Parliament” had been 
set up; and there had been a significant reconstruc- 
tion of communications in the south. President 
Museveni’s government had a recognizable sense of 
purpose. 

On the other hand, the north and northeastern 
regions had been devastated by long-drawn-out in- 


-surgencies, and there had been two abortive at- 


tempts to overthrow the government in the south. 
The consequences of 20 years of conflict were not 
easily overcome. Economic recovery remained elu- 
sive, and inflation continued. In many respects, the 
NRA/M faced many of the pressures that had con- 
fronted its predecessors. The outcome of its experi- 
ment remained in doubt. 

The roots of the NRA can be traced to 1971, 
when Museveni and a group of anti-Amin Ugan- 
dan exiles in Dar-es-Salaam set up the Front for 
National Salvation (FRONASA). He and other 
NRA leaders trained with Frelimo in Mozambique 
in the 1970’s.* FRONASA was part of the Moshi 
Unity Conference that set up the Uganda National 
Liberation Front (UNLF) in March, 1980. The 
Ugandans had fought with Tanzanian forces in the 
liberation war against Amin in 1978-1979, and 
Museveni was a member of all three successive 
UNLF administrations in 1979-1980.** He and 
his 26 colleagues took up arms inside Uganda in 
February, 1981, to protest the fraudulent elections 
of December, 1980, that returned A. Milton Obote 
to power, and regime and party violence and cor- 
ruption. 
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The NRA fought the liberation war without an 
external base or much external assistance. By 1984, 
while the NRA was undoubtedly a credible guer- 
rilla threat to Obote, its capacity to overthrow his 
regime was by no means certain. Obote’s overthrow 
by the Acholi sections in the UNLA in July, 1985, 
and the progressive breakdown of the government 
forces that followed significantly altered the military 
situation, In August, Museveni refused the military 
Junta’s invitation to join the Military Council, but 
he did agree to negotiations for a peace agreement. 
Negotiations proceeded in Nairobi through the lat- 
ter months of 1985 and led to a cease-fire. However, 
the cease-fire broke down, and by the time the 
NRA/M signed a peace accord with the Ugandan 
government delegation in December, it had estab- 
lished control over the western half of the country 
and had effectively cut Uganda in two. Although 
Kampala was not won without hard fighting, there 
was no doubt of Musevenr’s military victory. 

Museveni took power in a country that appeared 
to be on the verge of collapse after the five-year civil 
war. The Luwero triangle north and northwest of 
Kampala, which had borne the brunt of the civil 
war, had been one of the richest and fastest growing 
parts of the country in 1982. Much of it was now a 
wasteland, with an estimated 250,000 people dead 
and thousands homeless. In other parts of the coun- 
try, the physical damage of the earlier war against 
Amin was still visible. The countryside across the 
north and northwest had suffered at the hands of 
three successive waves of fleeing soldiers in 1979, in 
1985 and in 1986. In turn, the northeast had been 
devastated and isolated by the violent cattle raiding 
by Karamojong that had intensified in the 1980’s. 
The task of physical and economic reconstruction 
was thus enormous. At the same time, the govern- 
ment machinery to undertake that task was in disar- 
ray; the central administration had not functioned 
effectively for years; and, by late 1985, local gov- 
ernment had come to a halt. 

However, the most serious obstacles to national 
reconstruction were political. The Amin and the 
Obote regimes had left Ugandan society fragment- 
ed. In rural areas, an increased parochialism had 
been reflected in the expulsion of ethnic minorities 
from local communities. At the national level, the 
dominant political cleavage between north and 
south, which for 20 years had been perceived in eth- 
nic as well as regional terms, was deeper than ever. 
It did not matter that neither north nor south was a 
homogenous region. Presidents Obote and Amin 
were both from the north, the Uganda People’s 
Congress (UPC) was perceived as a northern-based 
party and the Ugandan army had historically been 
recruited primarily (although never entirely) from 
the Acholi districts. The Amin years had intensified 


the southern sense of northern domination, but it 
was the second Obote regime and its short-lived 
UNLA successor that finally polarized the country. 
Above all, the role of the Acholi soldiers in the 
Luwero campaign and Acholi dominance in 
UNLA Commander Tito Okello’s Military Council 
ensured that responsibility for the brutality of the 
war was laid at their door. When Kampala fell to 
the NRA in January, 1986, “Bantu southerners” 
were determined that they would never again be 
ruled by the “Nilotic north.” 

The civil war had also spawned four other guer- 
rilla groups (two in Buganda and two in West Nile), 
essentially “military bands” recruited on a regional 
basis with a recognized regional leader to fight the 
Obote government. In August, 1985, the UNLA 
had given these leaders a place in the Military 
Council in return for their support against the 
NRA, and they had reportedly borne the burden of 
the southwest campaign. They had also fought each 
other; they were responsible for much of the vio- 
lence against civilians, raising once again the 
specter of warring military factions that had threat- 
ened Uganda under the UNLF in 1979. 

Thus Museveni had to assert his authority over a 
deeply divided country. The immediate priority 
was to end the war. By April, the NRA had 
marched through to West Nile. Museveni’s first 
Cabinet consisted predominantly of senior NRA/M 
personnel; but it also included members of all four 
parties — notably the Democratic party (DP) under 
party president Paul Ssemogerere — while its com- 
position indicated a careful regional balance. Al- 
though some members of the NRA/M were report- 
edly unhappy at this decision, it undoubtedly re- 
flected Museveni’ keen awareness of the political 
parameters within which he had to operate. The 
NRA and NRM leaders came for the most part 
from the central and southern regions. Museveni 
himself was a Munyankole from the west. The 
NRA was southern-based and had had little or no 
contact with the north or the eastern regions. Fur- 
thermore, the persistence of party support, particu- 
larly for the DP, could not be ignored, especially in 
Buganda. The broad-based Cabinet recognized 
Musevenrs need to expand his political base and to 
ensure linkages between all districts and the center. 
In March, 1988, Museveni’s appointment of two 
additional ministers from the northeastern districts 
of Soroti and Kumi was another effort to win sup- 
port. This strategy meant an increasingly large 
Cabinet. By 1989, the Cabinet had 48 members 
and more than 60 assistant ministers, which led to 
criticism on the grounds of opportunism as well as 
expense. Museveni countered both charges, insist- 
ing that only including all interests at the center 
would create the basis for a national consensus. 


Within this broad-based government, Museveni 
clearly intended that the NRA/M should be domi- 
nant. A 36-member National Resistance Council 

(NRC), consisting of representatives of the NRM 
and the NRA, was set up by Legal Decree No. 1 of 
1986 as the supreme authority, with an executive 
committee composed of Museveni and other key 
NRA/M figures. The NRC would also act as the 
political organ of the NRM. Samson Kisekka, who 
had succeeded Yusufu Lule as NRM chairman 
when the latter died in 1985, became Prime Min- 
ister. The leadership role of the NRA was not in 
doubt. Power, however, appeared to lie not with the 
military in general, but with the close-knit group of 
veterans who had spent five years together in the 
bush and who came to be known as “the bushmen.” 
Nothing demonstrated this more clearly than the 
changes made to the NRC in 1989 when, in a sig- 
nificantly larger body, 210 elected members were 
balanced by 68 appointed members, of whom 20 
were presidential nominations, 10 were members of 
the NRA and 38 were the original “bushmen.” 


THE CREATION OF A NATIONAL ARMY 


The NRA itself had to be transformed from a 
southern-based guerrilla movement into a disci- 
plined, regular army. In September, 1986, it was 
established by decree as the official army. By Feb- 
ruary, 1987, with the introduction of conventional 
military ranks, the transformation was complete. 
The NRA Code of Conduct, drawn up in the bush 
in 1981, was incorporated into the law as an amend- 
ment to Decree No. 1 of 1986, which validated the 
authority of both the NRA and NRM. It was subse- 
quently included in the Armed Forces Act. 

Museveni had insisted that external and internal 
threats to Uganda’s security made a large army 
essential. Between 1986 and 1987, the NRA dou- 
bled in size to 50,000, and in 1989 observers spoke of 
a force of more than 100,000. The former fighting 
forces whose claim to recognition was acknowl- 
edged were progressively ‘incorporated into the 
NRA ranks: the two Baganda forces, the Uganda 
Freedom Army (UFA) and FEDEMU (Federal 
Democratic Movement of Uganda) in February, 
and the two West Nile groups, the Uganda Na- 
tional Rescue Front (UNRF) and the Former 
Uganda National Army (FUNA) in June and July. 
The agreement with the UNRF and FUNA raised 
a public outcry in the Kampala press against 
“Amin’s Men,” remembered for the atrocities they 
had committed a year earlier. But Museveni prob- 
ably had no choice. The continued existence of 
these forces was a threat to security and a potential 

‘Amnesty International, Uganda: The Human Rights Record 


1986-1989 (London: Amnesty International, 1989). 
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basis for armed opposition, but to disband them 
was no solution. Former UNLA soldiers were also 
offered an amnesty with the option to join the NRA 
or to receive assistance with resettlement. Careful 
conditions for integration were laid down, includ- 
ing screening for “criminal elements.” 

By 1989, after the incorporation of the UNLA 
rebels in the north, the NRA had become a very 
large force in which all regions were represented in 
both the rank and the officer class. How far southern 
prominence had been reduced was unclear, but 
Museveni had destroyed the regional armies. ‘The 
incorporation of these forces carried with it the 
danger of weakening the veteran NRA command's 
control, as the attempted mutiny by one section in 
April, 1988, demonstrated. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ognition that this enlarged NRA was the state’s offi- 
cial armed force and Musevent’s ability to prevent 
fragmentation were significant achievements. 

Transferring the discipline of the NRA as a guer- 
rilla force into this larger army was more difficult. A 
good deal had been achieved by 1989. Amnesty In- 
ternational observed that it was “remarkable how 
many NRA soldiers are brought before civil courts 
on criminal charges.”! By mid-1986, nonetheless, 
NRA indiscipline was a source of public concern in 
Kampala, while in the north the harassment of ci- 
vilians undoubtedly contributed to the outbreak of 
armed opposition in August and resulted in charges 
of serious violations of human rights.? 

Museven'’s sensitivity to criticism of the NRA re- 
vealed his predicament. ‘The NRA/M took its pub- 
lic commitment to the restoration of human rights 
and civil order seriously. Soon after taking office it 
ratified international human rights treaties and 
made clear its adherence to the Organization of 
African Unity’s (OAU’s) African Charter on 
Human and People’s Rights. Genuine attempts 
were made to enforce the NRA Code of Conduct, 
and Amnesty International indeed commented (not 
without concern) in 1989 on “the widespread use of 
the death penalty as a disciplinary measure in the 
NRA.” 

Nevertheless, the NRA was operating against a 
legacy of 15 years of armed violence and human 
rights abuses. The transformation of civil-military 
relations was being attempted in a society under 
enormous economic pressure. The army, like the 
government, had come to be seen as a source not 
only of personal accumulation, but also of family 
and kin support. Finally, the intense bitterness 
among southern Ugandans because of their treat- 
ment at the hand of the UNLA (perceived as north- 
ern) had to be taken into account. The difficulties 
that Museveni faced were not with UNRF or 
FUNA, but with FEDEMU and UFA. 

The most serious problems that faced the NRA/M 
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in the restoration of state power were the continuing 
division between the north and the south, and the 
northern rebellion that broke out in August, 1986. 
The NRA had been welcome when it arrived in the 
north in February. Whereas the fleeing UNLA had 
looted and killed, the NRA did not harass civilians 
or pursue them into the villages. While Museveni 
emphasized his determination to control “criminal” 
elements when he addressed Acholi elders on his 
first visit to the north in March, he also emphasized 
the NRA’s commitment to national unity and rec- 
oncuiation. Unfortunately, the second NRA con- 
tingent sent north was less disciplined than the first, 
and the security situation deteriorated. 

The crisis developed into war in August when ex- 
UNLA troops, who had earlier fled into southern 
Sudan, formed the Uganda People’s Democratic 
Army (UPDA) and crossed back across the border 
to attack NRA posts in both Kitgum and Gulu 
districts. Former UNLA soldiers in the villages 
organized local fighting groups and at the peak of 
the rebellion there were an estimated 5,000-6,000 
anti-government rebels. 

It took the NRA three years to defeat the UPDA. 
In the stalemate, both sides were guilty of atro- 
cities. In both Kitgum and Gulu districts, the 
NRA embarked on harsh “search and destroy” 
sweeps 1n their efforts to clear the rebels out of the 
countryside, leaving thousands of villagers home- 
less and displaced. When the UPDA commanders 
began to negotiate a peace with the NRA in March, 
1988, the countryside was exhausted, and rural 
society was bitter and alienated. 

By the middle of 1989, the war in Acholi had all 
but ended, and in the northeast fighting was re- 
duced to sporadic UPA attacks. ‘The costs had been 
high. Three years of continuing insurgency and 
NRA response had left the north and northeast dev- 
astated, with homes, granaries and cattle de- 
stroyed, the productive base of the domestic econo- 
my shattered and both Acholi and Thesot peasant 
society dislocated. The loss to the national economy 
had been enormous. The task of reconstruction that 
faced the government in 1989 was as great as it had 
been in Luwero in 1986. Whether Museveni’s 
broad-based government could overcome the alien- 
ation left by the war remained to be seen. 
Museveni’s increased visits to the region after late 
1989 suggested, however, his understanding of the 
even greater task of reconciliation. 


THE RESTORATION OF CIVIL ORDER 
When Museveni took power in 1986, he had 
promised the restoration of elected government 
under a new constitution in four years, a difficult 
deadline to meet. The process of restoration began 
3]bid. 


with a series of ad hoc inquiries set up to tackle the 
management problems and the corruption and lack 
of accountability that had eaten away the public ser- 
vice over the previous 15 years. After mid-1986, a 
succession of formal Commissions of Inquiry began 
to probe development policy as well as institutional 
issues. Basic surveys were set in motion, including a 
census of civil servants. Major efforts began to 
restore the law. In May, 1986, a Commission on 
Human Rights (the first of its kind in Africa) was set 
up to hear cases of human rights abuse since 1962; 
its hearings were still in progress four years later. At 
the same time, the government established the new 
office of Inspector-General of Government (IGG) 
to investigate allegations of abuse and misuse of 
public office as well as violation of human rights 
since January 26, 1989; i.e., under the NRA/M ad- 
ministration itself. The capacity to restore efficient 
government, however, ultimately depended on eco- 
nomic recovery, and this remained elusive. 

Although a minister of state for constitutional af- 
fairs was appointed with the first Cabinet in Feb- 
ruary, 1986, the NRM moved more slowly on the 
question of a new constitution. This delay drew 
protests particularly from Baganda royalists, for 
whom the key political as well as constitutional issue 
was the restoration of the kingdoms that Obote had 
abolished in the 1967 republican constitution. Nev- 
ertheless, the monarchical Kabakaship was clearly 
no longer the major popular issue, especially for a 
generation of Baganda who had grown up without 
knowing a Kabaka (traditional tribal king). The 
NRM made it clear, not least through the Prime 
Minister (himself a Muganda), that the kingdoms 
had low priority in their plans for reconstruction. 
The monarchists were left in disarray. 

The constitutional commission was set up in due 
course in November, 1988, to proceed with the 
tasks of consultation and the drafting of a constitu- 
tion. By that time, however, the government Had 
already proceeded with institutional changes that 
had potentially far-reaching implications. A policy 
statement on local government issued in April, 
1986, gave details of changes to be made in the or- 
ganization of the government at the subnational 
level. Central to those changes was the creation of a 
hierarchy of elected Resistance Councils (RCs) and 
Committees, starting at the village and proceeding 
upward to the district level. The highest council, 
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“The agricultural changes being implemented by the Mot administration have given rise toa 


peculiarly bipolar opposition. . 


'. . [The] principal criticism [of the left] is . . 


. that the Moi 


administration has maintained the essentially capitalist framework set in place by Kenyatta in 


_ . Conservatives . . 


-the early 1960's. . 


. condemn his government for interfering with the 


system of applied comparative advantage.” But, as a Kenyan proverb tells it, “L'état cest 


Mat.” 


Kenya: Still an Economic Miracle? 
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ENYA must be reckoned among the most 
Keo countries in Africa to evaluate. 
Compared with the economic performance 
of the vast majority of countries in independent 
Africa, Kenya’s economic success 1s outstanding. 
During the years following its independence in 
December, 1963, Kenya attained such a high rate 
of economic growth that it came to be widely 
regarded as something of an economic “miracle.” 
According to recent World Bank figures, Kenya’s 
economy attained an average growth rate of 6.4 
percent per year from 1965 to 1980.1 Among the 40 
or more independent countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa, only 3— Nigeria, Ivory Coast and Botswa- 
na— exceeded that growth rate. | 
The distinctive feature of Kenya’s early economic 
record was the fact that, as early as the mid-1960’s, 
it adopted an economic strategy that anticipated 
most of the key ingredients in the World Bank’s cur- 
rent recipe for high economic growth. These includ- 
ed a strong emphasis on the importance of private 
ownership and management of the country’s most 
productive assets—agricultural land, a commit- 
ment to a predominantly market-based allocation 
of capital resources, and a belief in the importance 
of individual economic incentives as indispensable 
to stimulating productivity. The central premise of 
Kenyan development policy in the first 15 years of 
independence was that the country’s scarce eco- 
nomic resources should be allocated in ways that 
would stimulate the greatest possible amount of 
economic growth rather than encouraging redistri- 
bution of the country’s limited wealth. 
Kenya’s unusual record of positive economic per- 
formance was accompanied by a generally com- 
mendable political record. Although it has been 


governed by a single party, the Kenya African Na- 


The World Bank, World Development Report 1989 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 166. 

2Ibid. Despite this decline, Kenya’s growth rate remained 
among the five highest in independent sub-Saharan Africa, fol- 
lowing only Chad, Burkina Faso, the People’s Republic of Con- 
go and Botswana. 


tional Union (KANU), since the fall of 1969, its 
political system could nevertheless be described as 
competitive and relatively open. Primary parlia- 
mentary elections, for example, were often so vigor- 
ously contested that, on average, about 50 percent 
of the country’s members of Parliament were not 
reelected. Parliamentary debate, moreover, was in- 
tense and often publicly revealed the existence of 
fundamental ideological and policy differences 
among rival groups of political leaders. ‘There was 
also a relatively lively press that, within unstated 
but well-understood limits, could freely discuss 
many of the country’s most pressing social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Despite these achievements, there have been ser- 
ious concerns about whether Kenya would be able 
to maintain the strong economic and political tra- 
jectory it established under President Jomo Kenyat- 
ta during the decade and a half after independence. 
Since current President Daniel arap Moi became 
Kenya’s head of state in late 1978, economists in the 
World Bank and the United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development (USAID) have increas- 
ingly taken the view that, although Kenya’s eco- 
nomic performance has indeed been impressive by 
African standards, its economic and political per- 
formance during the past decade has been seriously 
inadequate. 

Their most serious criticism is that Kenya’s 
growth trajectory does not begin to compare with 
those of the more rapidly developing countries in 
Asia. These economists argue that Kenya 1s not 
competing for foreign investment with Uganda or 
Tanzania but, rather, with Singapore, Taiwan and 
South Korea. They insist that Kenya’s economic 
performance must improve to a level comparable 
with those Asian countries if it is to generate an im- 
proving standard of living for its population. 

These concerns were abetted by a falloff in eco- 
nomic performance during much of the 1980's. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1987, for example, Kenya’s growth 
rate dropped substantially, averaging only 3.8 per- 
cent per year.? Although this was still one of the 
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highest rates in independent sub-Saharan Africa, it 
may for the first time have fallen below the country’s 
very high rate of population increase, often esti- 
mated to be as high as 4 percent per year. As a 
result, per capita income may also have fallen dur- 
ing this period. 

In recent years, however, Kenya’s growth rate 
has begun to creep upward again, averaging about 
5 percent per year in 1987 and 1988, a figure that is 
substantially greater than even the highest estimate 
of population growth. But this recovery has not al- 
layed the doubts of most sympathetic observers, 
who remain deeply concerned about Kenya’s eco- 
nomic and political future. A recent article in the 
African Economic Digest reflects this concern. 


This impressive track record, almost unparalleled on 
the continent, conceals a more disturbing economic 
reality, marked by severe population pressure, bu- 
reaucratic immobility, weak policy implementation, 
corruption and the government’ ability to slide out of 
commitments made to international donors. 


Doubts about Kenya’s economic future focus par- 
ticularly on the country’s deep-rooted reluctance to 
reform its inefficient and outmoded system of grain 
procurement and marketing, its ongoing commit- 
ment to an industrial strategy of import-substitu- 
tion (universally regarded as a hindrance to the 
development of export-oriented industries), and a 
serious drop in foreign investment. 


WHY IS KENYA DIFFERENT? 


Reduced to elemental simplicity, the economic 
difference between Kenya and most of the countries 
of independent sub-Saharan Africa is that Kenya 
has enjoyed 25 years of agricultural growth of suffi- 
cient magnitude and strength to afford important 
spillover benefits to other economic sectors. Other 
African countries have not. The key to Kenya’s 
positive performance has been sustained growth in 
the productivity of its agricultural sector and, 
especially, the fact that agricultural exports have 
consistently generated sufficient foreign exchange 
earnings to permit the acquisition of capital goods 
and other inputs necessary for the health of its in- 
dustrial and manufacturing sectors. 

Kenya’s agricultural policy since independence 
has been broadly guided by the classic economic 
doctrine of comparative advantage. Kenya’s polit- 
ical leaders have allotted the lion’s share of their 
country’s financial and other resources to expand- 
ing the production of coffee and tea. These are agri- 
cultural commodities that Kenya is particularly 


3Afrcan Economic Digest, October 9, 1989, p. 2. 

*John Middleton and Greet Kershaw, The Kikuyu and Kamba 
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well-suited to produce from a physical and agro- 
climatic standpoint. Therefore, in the case of these 
commodities, Kenya enjoys a strong competitive 
position in international markets. Throughout the 
1960’s and 1970’s, Kenyans were far less inclined to 
devote their economic resources to increasing the 
production of food grains like corn and wheat, un- 
derstanding that the same resources yield far great- 
er value when devoted to coffee and tea, since 
grains have generally been readily available at low 
prices in international markets. 

The critical difference between Kenya and most 
of contemporary Africa, then, lies in the-extent to 
which its political leaders have placed their highest 
developmental priority on the economic interests 
and financial well-being of export agriculture. The 
sociopolitical basis of this difference is a matter of 
extreme importance. It does not lie in the fact that 
Kenya's political leaders share ethnic and cultural 
ties with kith and kin in the countryside. That much 
could be said of nearly every group of national polit- 
ical leaders throughout independent Africa; yet 
communal linkages did not prevent the introduc- 
tion and implementation of inappropriate agricul- 
tural policy elsewhere on the continent. 

To understand why Kenya is different from other 
African countries, it is critically important to isolate 
the unique features of its political elite. The political 
coalition that came to power when Kenya attained 
its independence in the early 1960’s was dominated 
by members of a particular ethnic group, the 
Kikuyu— physically concentrated in a particular 
region of the country, the Central province. Most 
important, the dominant individuals invested 
heavily in land devoted to coffee and tea produc- 
tion. It would be only a slight exaggeration to sug- 
gest that the most influential members of President 
Kenyatta’s government were members of agricul- 
turally prosperous families who benefited greatly 
from the ownership of agricultural land and whose 
farms were principally devoted to the production of 
coffee, and tea. In pursuing a set of policies 
favorable to the health and vitality of the agricultur- 
al sector, they were serving their own economic 
interests. 

The elite ownership of agricultural land that so 
visibly distinguishes Kenya from other African 
countries has both pre-colonial and. modern roots. 
Anthropological evidence suggests that Kenya’s 
system of private land ownership began with the 
earliest arrival in this region of the Kikuyu people. 
The original Kikuyu method of acquiring land was 
to buy it from its original owners, the Dorobo.* By 
the time European colonists began to arrive in the 
late nineteenth century, the system of private land 
ownership had become widely diffused throughout 
Kenya's central highlands. 


Kenya’s system of private land ownership was 
powerfully reinforced by colonial policy. During the 
early 1950's, the colonial government began to con- 
vert land in all the major agricultural regions of the 
country to a system of freehold tenure. ‘The purpose 
of this program, which was formally known as land 
= consolidation and adjudication, was largely eco- 
nomic. By enabling African farmers to obtain title 
deeds to their farms, the government hoped to pro- 
mote the use of farmland as collateral for devel- 
opment loans. The process of land adjudication was 
taken over virtually intact by the independent gov- 
ernment of Kenya, which has made it a cornerstone 
of the country’s land policy. 

Africans, like people everywhere, create political 
and economic institutions that enable them to take 
full advantage of their economic potential. Kenya 
provides a dramatic illustration of this process.° 
Shortly after independence, the Kenyan govern- 


ment created a special lending institution, the Agri- . 


cultural Finance Corporation (AFC), whose pur- 
pose was to make loans to Africans who wished to 
buy agricultural land and who seemed most able to 
make the necessary payments. Since government 
salaries are among the highest and most secure in 
the country, members of Kenya’s political and bu- 
reaucratic elite have consistently been able to qualify 
for AFC loans as well as loans from private lending 
institutions that are also attracted by the security of 
government salaries. 

The result of Kenya’s long-standing and country- 
wide system of private land ownership combined 
with the creation of public and private lending in- 
stitutions that favor well-placed political leaders 
and bureaucrats is that an overwhelming number of 
Kenya’s political elite have invested in agricultural 
land. The exact amount of land owned by individ- 
ual political leaders is not well-known. But the 
political point is nevertheless clear: ownership of the 
country’s best farmland by public officials has be- 
come so pervasive that agricultural interests cannot 
be viewed as a separate lobby outside the corridors 
of political power. On the contrary, as far as agri- 
cultural matters are concerned, the government of 
Kenya has, from the moment of independence, 
been a government of farmers, by farmers and for 
farmers. 

No other feature of Kenya’s environment ex- 
plains why it came to be so widely regarded, 
throughout the 1960’s and 1970’s, as one of Africa’s 
rare economic “miracles.” As farmer-politicians, the 

5The ideas here and elsewhere in this article owe much to 
Robert Bates, Beyond the Miracle of the Market: The Political Econ- 
omy of Agrarian Development in Kenya (Gambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989). 

6For a full discussion, see Christopher Leo, Land and Class in 
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dominant political elite of the Kenyatta era formu- 
lated and implemented economic policies to en- 
hance the performance of the country’s agricultural 
sector. But in creating a policy framework tailored 
to their specific interests as large-scale, export- 
oriented farmers, they also fostered an economic 
environment that helped buoy the economic well- 
being of other farmers as well. ‘This had important 
political benefits in generating widespread political 


` support for the government among the country’s 


small and mid-size farmers. 

Although the policies of the Kenyatta govern- 
ment yielded rich economic dividends, it would be 
misleading to suggest that this policy was politically 
easy to implement. Policies that confer benefits on 
some groups impose costs on others. Nowhere is 


-this clearer than in Kenya. 


LAND POLICY 


In the immediate post-independence era, there 
was intense pressure to redistribute Kenya’s high- 
potential agricultural land to the untold thousands 
of Kenyans who had been made landless during the 
colonial period. The Kenyatta administration, 
however, was deeply concerned that a program of 
wholesale land redistribution would jeopardize the 
highly productive agricultural economy it had in- 
herited from the departing colonial population. To 
avoid any ‘such disruption and to position itself to 
take possession of the European farms, the govern- 
ment implemented a land policy that was intended 
to maintain the essential pattern of large-scale land 
ownership. 

Thus land redistribution to landless families 
would be kept to a minimum. Kenya’s program of 
land resettlement affected only a tiny fraction of the 
country’s landless people. The “Million-Acre 
Scheme,” which was for all practical purposes the 
only program to resettle landless African families on 
European farms, involved a total of only about 
35,000 families and utilized only about one-fifth of 
the land area formerly occupied by European set- 
tler-farmers.® 

The Kenyatta government’s decision to place a 
higher value on long-term economic productivity 
than on short-term relief of political pressure has 
enormous significance in Kenyan politics today, be- 
cause it has provided the basis for two decades of in- 
tense political opposition. During the late 1960's, 
that opposition took the form of a radically populist 
political party, the Kenya People’s Union (KPU). 
After the KPU was banned in the fall of 1969, op- 
position to the government's elitist land policy be- 
came more covert, surfacing sporadically in the 
form of underground opposition movements. Dur- 
ing the mid-1970’s, one such movement was known 
as the Mwaskini, the poverty movement. Through- 
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out the 1980s, radical opposition to the govern- 
ment’s land policy has become known as Mwakenya, 
the Kenyan Movement. 

Although land policy is the most visible example 
of the Kenyatta government’s commitment to large- 
scale farmers (especially those involved in the pro- 
duction of export crops), the same commitment can 
be readily discerned in at least two other areas of 
policy: exchange rate policy and pricing policy. 


EXCHANGE RATE POLICY 


In general, scholars of contemporary African de- 
velopment believe that a country’s exchange rate 
policy (the number of units of local currency it offers 
per United States dollar) provides the litmus test of 
its policy toward the agricultural sector. An over- 
valued exchange rate (too few units of local currency 
per United States dollar) is unfavorable to agri- 
cultural growth because it imposes a tax on the pro- 
ducers of export crops by reducing the local price 
producers receive for their commodity. Overvalua- 
tion is also harmful to the economic well-being of 
food crop producers. It cheapens the domestic price 
of food imports and forces food producers to com- 
pete with imported goods at lowered price levels. 

An exchange rate that is not overvalued, on the 
other hand (i.e., one that offers a higher number of 
units of local currency per United States dollar), 
avoids both these effects and is, therefore, generally 
considered more favorable to the agricultural sec- 
tor. The best means for measuring a country’s ten- 
dency toward currency overvaluation is to compare 
the official exchange rate with the rate obtaining in 
informal or unofficial transactions. ‘The greater the 
difference between the low official rate and the 
higher unofficial rate, the greater the discrimination 
against the agricultural sector. 

It has been the consistent policy of the Kenyan 
government to maintain a realistically valued ex- 
change rate. Rarely has the official value of the 
Kenyan shilling appreciated by more than 30 per- 
cent over the parallel rate. In this respect, Kenya 
differs markedly from many African countries 
where the ratio of the parallel rate to the official 
rate, the measure of overvaluation, is often between 
5:1 and 10:1. 

Although, by most African standards, Kenya’s 
exchange rate policy has been prudent and realistic 
for more than 20 years, the recent tendency toward 
a slight overvaluation in the 20-30 percent range for 
the period 1984 through 1989 has provided sub- 
stance to the arguments of those who voice concern 
about the country’s future. World Bank economists, 
for example, tend to argue that an overvaluation as 

7The World Bank and the United Nations Development Pro- 
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small as 20 percent can result in harmful price 
disincentives for agricultural producers who must 
operate in highly competitive markets. ‘Those who 
take this position argue that Kenya should imple- 
ment a genuine structural reform, allowing its ex- 
change rate to be set by market considerations 
rather than by the Central Bank. 


PRODUCER PRICING 


The third building block of Kenya’s status as an 
economic miracle has been the government's policy 
of producer pricing. The government has usually 
tried to make sure that agricultural producers re- 
ceive adequate price incentives to encourage a 
steady increase in agricultural output. In this 
respect, Kenya’s economic approach has been strik- 
ingly different from the approach of many African 
countries that have demonstrated a tendency to re- 
duce agricultural production by suppressing pro- 
ducer incomes. 

The most commonly accepted standard for mea- 
suring agricultural producer prices 1s an economic 
concept called the nominal protection coefficient 
(NPC). This standard compares the domestic price 
of a given agricultural commodity with its world 
market price. The purpose of the NPC is to deter- 
mine what share of a crop’s value is passed on to the 
producer. 

The World Bank has explained the NPC in the 


following terms. 


The NPC measures production incentives in a rel- 
ative sense, comparing producer prices with the max- 
imum price... that could be offered to producers 
without subsidies. A low NPC means high taxation; 
an NPC of about one implies no taxation; an NPC 
greater than one indicates subsidies to farmers.’ 


This method of evaluating a country’s producer 
pricing policies has one important shortcoming; be- 
cause world market prices for agricultural com- 
modities often tend to fluctuate greatly from one 
year to the next, there is a strong likelihood of short- 
term fluctuations in the NPC patterns of a country’s 
agricultural commodities. It is, therefore, most ef- 
fective to view a country’s NPC pattern on a long- 
term basis. For the 18-year period 1967 to 1985, the 
NPCs of Kenya’s main export crops, coffee and tea, 
averaged 0.70. That is, about 70 percent of the 
world market price was passed on to producers after 

(Continued on page 222) 
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“Tt is highly unlikely that peace would have been swiftly achieved in Angola even if the 
United States had handled its policy more creatively. The gap between the MPLA and the 


UNITA positions is so wide. . 


ment rapidly, even under ideal circumstances.” 


Unfulfilled Expectations in Angola 


By GILLIAN GUNN 
Senior Associate, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


N late 1988, prospects for peace in Angola ap- 
I peared brighter than they had at any time since 

the current conflict began in 1975. Nonethe- 
less, as of early 1990, few peace expectations have 
been met. Angolan children still claim the dubious 
honor of having one of the highest mortality rates in 
the world; reconstruction of the war-torn economy 
is yet to begin; and Angolans are still maiming and 
killing each other on the battlefield. 

Peace expectations have not been met for four 
reasons. First, although the changes in the Soviet 
Union contributed to a reduction of international 
involvement in Angola and raised peace expecta- 
tions, they had less impact on the internal Angolan 
political conflict. Second, while the administration 
of United States President George Bush was finding 
its feet during the first six months of 1989, it failed 
to follow the Angola situation closely and was reluc- 
tant to take a leadership role in the negotiations for 
fear of alienating American conservatives. Conse- 
quently, a crucial mid-year negotiating opportunity 
was unexploited. 

Third, the Bush administration’s sensitivity to 


conservative opinion caused it to adopt policies that — 


strengthened hard-line tendencies within the An- 
golan government, ruled by the Movimento Pop- 
ular de Libertação de Angola (MPLA), and the 
United States-backed anti-government guerrilla 
group, the União para a Independência Total de 
Angola (UNITA). Fourth, toward the end of 1989 
the MPLA leadership’s hard-line stance reinforced 
the predisposition of powerful conservative groups 
in the United States to advocate confrontational 
policies regarding Angola. Consequently, the 
“hard-liners” on each side unwittingly bolstered the 
position of “hard-liners” on the other, and the war 
continued. . 
Breaking the self-perpetuating cycle will be diffi- 
cult. If the leadership in the United States and 





“Agreement among the People’s Republic of Angola, the 
Republic of Cuba, and the Republic of South Africa,” reprinted 
in United States Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, Selected 
Documents No. 32, “Agreements for Peace in Southwestern 
Africa,” December, 1988, pp. 4-5. 
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. it ts hard to imagine the opposing forces coming to agree- 


Angola fails to summon the courage to implement 
pragmatic policies that are difficult to “sell” 
domestically but are actually in the long-term in- 
terest of the respective states, then the war-weary 
Angolan people may suffer years of armed combat 
before peace negotiations move forward. 

Optimism peaked when two agreements were 
signed on December 22, 1988, in New York. ‘The 
Angolan, Cuban and South African governments 
signed a tripartite agreement, and the Angolan and 
Cuban governments signed a separate bilateral ac- 
cord. These documents provided for: 

e The withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola 
over a 27-month period. (Cuban troops had arrived 
in Angola in 1975 to assist the MPLA, and by late 
1988 their number had grown to 50,000.) 

e Implementation of the United Nations Resolu- 
tion 435 independence plan for Angola’s southern 
neighbor, Namibia. (This was important because 
South Africa had long used Namibian territory to 
launch military attacks against Angola and to sup- 
ply the UNITA rebels. With Namibian indepen- 
dence, these South African activities would be im- 
possible. ) 

e A pledge that the signatories would not permit 
their territories to be used “by any state, organiza- 
tion or person in connection with any acts of war, 
aggression, or violence against the territorial in- 
tegrity ... of any state of southwestern Africa.” 
(This meant that South Africa would be prohibited 
from aiding UNITA, and Angola would have to re- 
move the training bases of the anti-apartheid move- 
ment, the African National Congress, ANC.)! 

Two other problems had already been dealt with 
in an August 5, 1988, protocol. For over a decade 
the South West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) had used Angolan territory as a base 
from which to launch intermittent guerrilla raids in- 
to Namibia as part of its effort to convince South 
Africa to permit Namibian independence. To 
reassure South Africa that SWAPO would not 
interfere in the Namibian independence process, 
Angola and Cuba promised to “use their good of- 
fices so that . . . SWAPO forces will be deployed 
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north of the 16th parallel [in Angola].” The same 
August protocol contained a pledge by Cuba not to 
“take part in offensive operations” in UNITA’s 
southeastern heartland, provided Cuban troops 
were “not subject to harassment.”? Subsequently, 
Cuba and UNITA agreed informally not to attack 
each other elsewhere in the country.3 These 
agreements, however, did not end United States 
assistance to UNITA. 

The December 22, 1988, agreement was possible 
because most of the external actors involved in the 
Angolan conflict had gradually concluded that a 
settlement would better suit their interests than con- 
tinued war. 

e The Soviet Union, which had long been the 
Angolan government’s main arms supplier, wished 
to disentangle itself from the Angolan conflict, 
thereby reducing military expenditures and remov- 
ing a source of tension in relations with the United 
States. It therefore urged its Cuban, Angolan and 
SWAPO allies to be flexible in the negotiations. 

e The administration of United States President 
Ronald Reagan wished to achieve a foreign policy 
success before the end of its term; thus it put greater 
effort into its Angolan diplomacy. 

e South Africa was concerned about the cost of 
subsidizing the Namibian economy and security 
operations, and feared additional Western sanc- 
tions if it continued to refuse to grant Namibia inde- 
pendence. When its military became overextended 
at Cuito Cuanavale in southern Angola in early 
1988 and suffered significant white casualties at the 
hands of newly reinforced Cuban troops, South 
Africa became even more interested in a settlement. 

-© During the second half of the 1980’s, Cuba had 
become increasingly frustrated with the stalemated 
military situation in Angola and the ongoing finan- 
cial and human cost of the war. However, Cuban 
President Fidel Castro was anxious to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a military or diplomatic defeat in 
Angola. When reinforced Cuban troops succeeded 


“Protocol of Geneva: August 5, 1988,” in Namibian In- 
dependence and Cuban Withdrawal (Pretoria: South African 
Department of Foreign Affairs, 1989), p. 30. 

3Gillian Gunn, “Keeping Namibian Independence on Track: 
The Cuban Factor,” CSIS Africa Notes, no. 103 (October 23, 
1989), p. 3. 

*For more information see also Gillian Gunn, “A Guide to 
the Intricacies of the Angola-Namibia Negotiations,” CSIS 
Africa Notes, no. 90 (September 8, 1988); and Jeffrey Herbst, 
“The Angola-Namibia Accords: An Early Assessment,” in 
Sergio Diaz-Briquets, ed., Cuban Internattonalism in Sub-Saharan 
Africa (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1989). 
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in increasing the cost of the Angolan war to a level 
unacceptable to the South African white electorate 
in early 1988, and when South African troops 
backed down from the engagement, Cuba was able 
to claim it had “won” against Pretoria. The Cuban 
realization that the Soviet Union would welcome 
Cuban cooperation in the negotiations also en- 
couraged Castro to adopt a flexible posture.‘ 

The December, 1988, accords were not primarily 
the result of United States aid to UNITA. In fact, 
the accords might have been concluded earlier 
without American aid. The talks stalled altogether 
in early 1986 when it was revealed that the United 
States had initiated a covert aid program to 
UNITA; talks did not begin again until April, 
1987.5 

However, while the December, 1988, accords 
reduced international involvement in the Angolan 
conflict, they did not resolve the internal conflict 
between UNITA and the MPLA. That struggle has 
its own roots. UNITA’s political base is in the cen- 
tral and southeastern part of the country and its 
main support has traditionally come from the 
Ovimbundu tribe; although it gradually adopted 
various ideological colorings to suit the benefactor 
of the moment, it currently advocates free market- 
style economic management. In contrast, the 
MPLA’s political base is in the area around the 
capital, Luanda; its support has traditionally come 
from the Mbundu tribe and from mixed-race Ango- 
lans. And it has long advocated socialist policies, 
although since 1985 economic reforms have been 
implemented, following the style of Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Even more divisive than these factors is the 
MPLA’s phobia concerning UNITA leader Jonas 
Savimbi. The MPLA believes, with some justifica- 
tion, that Savimbi cooperated with the Portuguese 
secret police and betrayed MPLA activists during 
the struggle for independence in the 1960’s and ear- 
ly 1970’s.6 MPLA leaders have also been disturbed 
by reports that Savimbi is willing to use assassination 
as a political tool.” Finally, the MPLA has long 
feared Savimbis charismatic ability. In 1977, 
another charismatic MPLA leader, Nito Alves, 
used similar skills to mount an unsuccessful coup at- 
tempt. For all these reasons, the MPLA has been 
reluctant to negotiate with UNITA and was firmly 
opposed to giving Savimbi a major role in the 
government. | 

While the reduction of external involvement in 
Angola addressed one acrimonious issue dividing 
the two organizations, the legacy of MPLA- 
UNITA hostility remained a major obstacle to 
peace talks. Western observers nonetheless hoped 
that the natural dynamics of the new international 
context would lead the warring elements to move 


toward “national reconciliation.” As the Cuban 
troops departed, the MPLA was expected to feel in- 
creasingly vulnerable militarily and therefore more 
amenable to a peace deal. Without South African 
supply lines and occasional armed intervention, 
UNITA was judged likely to be equally interested 
in a settlement. 


PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 


These expectations initially appeared well- 
grounded, and modest progress toward “national 
reconciliation” was indeed made during the first six 
months of 1989. However, other developments, in- 
cluding some related to United States policy, 
strengthened the hard-liners in the MPLA, and 
when the talks stalled in mid-year, those advocating 
less flexible policies gained the initiative. 

The year 1989 began inauspiciously with a con- 
fused exchange of messages between the MPLA 
and the outgoing administration of Ronald 
Reagan. Early in January, 1989, Washington sug- 
gested that the United States would send a few 
diplomats to Angola’s capital, Luanda. They would 
not be an “interest section”; their duties would of- 
ficially be connected with the implementation of the 
December 22, 1988, accords, but they would in fact 
provide a direct channel of communication between 
the Angolan government and Washington. The 
Angolans in turn, Washington suggested, could 
strengthen their diplomatic mission at the UN i in 
New York. 

The Angolan government reaction was negative. 
Why, it asked, should the arrangement not be 
reciprocal? Why should Angola not have diplomats 
resident in Washington, D.C., if the United States 
were to have diplomats in Luanda? The reason, 
which the Angolans either could not or would not 
understand, was that United States domestic 
politics made President Reagan reluctant to annoy 
the conservatives and pro-UNITA elements in 
Washington by inviting MPLA diplomats to estab- 
lish a presence. Unable to convince the United 
States to make the offer reciprocal, the MPLA 
turned it down.8 

This was a small incident, but it had an impor- 
tant impact on internal MPLA dynamics. Many 
MPLA leaders believed that the United States had 
promised to improve relations as a reward for the 
agreement on Cuban troop withdrawal. They had 
some grounds for this belief; Chester Crocker, 

®Confidental interviews with United States and Angolan of- 
ficials, Washington, D.C., January, 1989. 
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assistant secretary of state for African affairs in the 
Reagan administration, had implied as much, 
albeit without making explicit promises. The 
perception of American duplicity strengthened the 
hand of those in the MPLA who were skeptical of 
United States intentions. They argued that the 
United States was “moving the goalposts” and that 
Washington was not to be trusted. When it became 
evident in early 1989 that the United States was in- 
creasing its covert assistance to UNITA to compen- 
sate for the reduction of aid from South Africa re- 
quired by the December, 1988, accords, there 
seemed to be an even greater justification for their 
distrust. 

Unfortunately, the United States was not able to 
explain the domestic political circumstances that 
prevented a reciprocal exchange of diplomats, 
because Washington was absorbed with the transi- 
tion between the Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions. There was a delay in the selection of a new 
assistant secretary of state for African affairs. Con- 
servatives found President Bush’s first choice insuf- 
ficiently supportive of UNITA, and it was not until 
May, 1989, that Herman J. Cohen was finally con- 
firmed by Congress. Assistant Secretary Cohen 
(possibly to avoid the fate of the previous candidate) 
adopted a vigorously pro-UNITA position during 
his confirmation hearings. 

While United States diplomacy was in its transi- 
tion hiatus, African leaders were asked to play a 
greater role in mediating the internal Angolan con- 
flict. The Angolan government took up the chal- 
lenge, and on May 16, 1989, Angolan President 
José Eduardo Dos Santos persuaded seven African 
heads of state to endorse his peace plan.? 

President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire then or- 
chestrated a summit of 19 African leaders on June 
22, 1989, at his hometown of Gbadolite. Mobutu 
was selected as the mediator because he was 
perceived to be on relatively cordial terms with the 
three main actors, the United States, the MPLA 
and UNITA. After much behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiation, President Dos Santos and Savimbi shook 
hands publicly and endorsed the “Gbadolite 
Declaration.” The official text of that declaration 
called for a cease-fire to go into effect on June 24, 
and for the “establishment of a commission 
responsible for preparing the implementation of 
this national reconciliation plan.”!° 


THE AGREEMENT COLLAPSES 


No sooner was the ink dry on the Gbadolite 
Declaration than its contents were disputed. The 
MPLA claimed that, in addition to the official text, 
Savimbi had verbally agreed to recognize the cur- 
rent laws and constitution of Angola; to accept a 
two-year term of “voluntary exile”; to permit the in- 
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tegration of his followers into the existing Angolan 
political system; and to accept an end to United 
States aid.!! UNITA replied that Savimbi had 
agreed only to the written text and emphatically 
Stated, “Savimbi will . ... reside in Angola in the 
transitional period.”!2 

The confusion was partly President Mobutu’s 
fault. He had been expected to travel to 
Washington, D.C., immediately after the summit, 
and wanted to arrive with a Dos Santos-Savimbi 
deal in hand, hoping that gratitude for his successful 
mediation would result in greater United States 


flexibility during aid negotiations. During the: 


Gbadolite meeting, Mobutu had talked to the 
Angolan parties separately, in the words of one 
analyst, “giving each his interpretation of what the 
other had accepted.”!3 By exaggerating the conces- 
sions made by each side and keeping the terms 
vague, he was able to win “agreement” in time for 
his trip to the United States. 

Evidence also suggests that Savimbi did indeed 
agree to at least some of the verbal concessions 
claimed by the MPLA, but that when he returned 
to his Jamba headquarters harder-line colleagues 
convinced him to disown those concessions. 14 

Whatever the truth, the Gbadolite Declaration 
swiftly unraveled. In late July, the MPLA agreed to 
a redrafted cease-fire document that UNITA then 
discussed with Mobutu, but rejected.15 By August, 
the MPLA was accusing UNITA of increasing its 
military operations throughout Angola. 16 

Seven African heads of state, including Mobutu, 
met in Harare, Zimbabwe, on August 22, 1989, to 
try to resuscitate the peace plan. Savimbi did not at- 
tend. The Harare summit endorsed the MPLA’s 
definition of the Gbadolite Declaration and called 
for another round of negotiations on September 19 
in Zaire.!7 Savimbi was furious, and on August 24 
he called off the two-month-old cease-fire and an- 
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nounced that he would not attend the September 
talks in Kinshasa. The peace process was, in the 
words of a South African diplomat following it 
closely, “virtually back to square one.” A senior 
United States official similarly conceded, “I don’t 
know what the next step is myself.” 

United States policy, or the lack thereof, also © 
contributed to the disintegration of the Gbadolite 
initiative. Because the Bush administration wanted 
to avoid high-profile, risky diplomacy, it had 
backed away from the mediation role and had 
urged Mobutu to take on that responsibility. 
Without United States diplomats on the scene, 
Mobutu’s ambition to be heralded as the “Angolan 
peacemaker” affected his mediation style, with 
disastrous results. 

Cohen’s subsequent efforts to rescue the peace 
process were similarly constrained by the Bush ad- 
ministration’s sensitivity to conservative domestic 
opinion; they were not only ineffective, but in- 
advertently strengthened the hands of hard-liners in 
the MPLA and convinced Savimbi he could remain 
intransigent. 

The United States was anxious to make sure that 
Savimbi attended the September 19 negotiations in 
Kinshasa, and Cohen himself met Savimbi in the 
Ivory Coast to urge him to attend. While Cohen 
was abroad, a UNITA public relations adviser 
allegedly told the State Department that Savimbi 
would attend the summit if the Bush administration 
endorsed Savimbi’s call for “free and fair” elections 
and rejected the Angolan government’s demand for 
his exile. Sensitive to pressure from important sec- 
tors of the conservative community (which sup- 
ported the recommendation), the State Department 
issued a statement on September 17, calling for free 
and fair elections in Angola. 

At first the tactic appeared to have influenced 
UNITA, and Cohen left Savimbi confident that the 
guerrilla leader would attend the Kinshasa summit. 
When the summit actually began, however, Savim- 
bi stayed away. In his absence, the African leaders 
in, Kinshasa simply restated their version of the 
Gbadolite Declaration and drew up a new docu- 
ment to that effect, hoping that Savimbi would 
sign.!9 Not surprisingly, Savimbi refused. 

Instead, he sought a mandate for a new 
negotiating position from UNITA’s Extraordinary 
Congress, held in late September. The congress en- 
dorsed a five-point peace plan that included direct 
talks with the government under a cease-fire, the 

(Continued on page 234) 
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In the 1990%s, the Mozambican government will probably find it even more difficult to en- 


joy political stability and maintain order. 


. . . Even if the peace initiative is successful in end- 


ing the war, Mozambique needs more than $1 billion per year in foreign assistance to revive its 


economy.” 


< Economic Crisis in Mozambique 


By Mer LE L. BOWEN 
© Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign 


N 1989, Mozambique continued to be squeezed 
I by two major forces: the South African-backed 
Resistência Nacional Moçambicana (Mozam- 
bican National Resistance), Renamo, and the 
pressing demands of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) for further economic reforms. Renamo 
kept up its war against Mozambique, maintaining 
the high level of destruction and terrorism of pre- 
vious years. But there was a major change directly 
related to alterations in the geopolitics of the region. 
President Mobuto Sese Seko of Zaire and President 
Daniel arap Moi of Kenya, longtime allies of the 
United States, were introduced as mediators in the 
- Angolan and Mozambican conflicts, respectively. 
By the end of the year, there were new movements 
toward ending the warfare, which has ravaged not 
only Mozambique but the whole region. | 
The disastrous effects of the Mozambican war 
were compounded by international economic pres- 
sures and Mozambican government concessions. 


Since the. ruling Frente de Libertação de Mocam- | 


bique (Front for the Liberation of Mozambique), 


Frelimo, adopted an IMF-sponsored structural ad- - 


justment program in 1987, its control over the 
economy has been substantially reduced; the IMF, 
the World Bank and other Western international 
financial institutions are increasingly directing eco- 
nomic policy: These two external forces—the war 
and the structural adjustment program—have 
eroded the Frelimo government’ options for self- 
determination. 

The economic crisis is largely a result of 
-Renamo’s widening war against the Frelimo gov- 
ernment. Since 1980, when South Africa inherited 
Renamo from Rhodesia, Mozambique’s economic 
difficulties have been intensified by escalating 
military destabilization.! Under South African 
sponsorship, Renamo was transformed from a 
~ 1For a discussion of the history of Renamo, see Allen Isaac- 
man, “Mozambique and the Regional Conflict in Southern 
Africa,” Current History, vol. 86, no. 520 (May, 1987), pp. 
213-216. l 

2Otto Roesch, “Economic Reform in Mozambique: Notes on 


Stabilization, War and Class Formation,” Taamult, vol. 1, no. 1 
(forthcoming, 1990). 
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minor inconvenience into a major instrument of 
economic sabotage and terror, especially in rural 
areas. Economic infrastructure and civilians were 
targeted in an effort to destroy the economy, civil 
society and the state’s ability to serve and protect its 
citizens. By 1983, the war had become an even 
more serious drain on the country’s limited econom- 
ic resources. 

Mistakes and shortcomings in the Frelimo gov- 
ernment’ policies contributed to Mozambique’s 
economic decline. From 1975 to 1983, the newly in- 
dependent government pursued a socialist strategy 
of development based on large-scale, centrally 
planned, capital-intensive and import-dependent 
development projects both in industry and agricul- 
ture. The state sector. received the preponderant 
share of investment; few resources were channeled 
to peasant family, private and cooperative sectors of 
the economy. The government's policies proved in- 
appropriate to the prevailing economic conditions 
and consequently failed to halt the economic decline 
that followed the collapse of the colonial economy 
after independence in 1975. 

The Frelimo fourth party congress reforms of 
1983 attempted to correct the errors of previous 
government economic policies. A new emphasis 
was placed on decentralized, market-oriented, 
small-scale projects. In agriculture, the state sector 
was reduced and reorganized with state farmland 
distributed to peasants and private farmers. Subse- 
quently, in response to the congress decisions, the 
Mozambican government began to implement a 
program of reforms predicated on four main policy 
and institutional changes: regional prioritization, 
administrative decentralization, liberalization of 
commercial activity, and allocation of resources on 
the basis of economic pragmatism rather than ideol- 
ogy.2 By turning to a more market-oriented eco- 
nomic strategy, Frelimo hoped to correct the eco- 
nomic imbalance that had resulted from past policy 
mistakes. 

In the years following the fourth congress, how- 
ever, South African destabilization undermined 
Frelimo’s efforts to implement these reforms. South 
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Africa continued to support Renamo in spite of the 
1984 Nkomati Accord, which required each coun- 
try to prevent its territory from being used as a base 
for attacks on the other. To halt the deepening 
economic crisis fostered by South African destabili- 
zation and to obtain desperately needed Western 
foreign aid and credit, Mozambique joined the 
` IMF and the World Bank in 1984 and adopted a 
structural adjustment program known as the Pro- 
grama de. Reabilitação Económica (Economic 
Rehabilitation Program), PRE, in 1987. The PRE 
contained the typical salient features of other IMF 
austerity programs including the expansion of 
market forces, easy access to capital for the private 
sector, dramatic devaluations of the national cur- 
rency, emphasis on fiscal responsibility, and cuts in 
the civil service, government subsidies and social 
services. It demanded further sacrifices from an 
already war-weary population at a time when the 
continuing war negated any possible recovery ef- 
fects of economic reforms. 

At the fifth party congress, held from July 24 to 
July 30, 1989, Frelimo responded politically to the 
war and the economic crisis. For President Joaquim 
Alberto Chissano, the challenge was to win the con- 
gress’s support for his peace initiatives with Re- 
namo. Just one week before the congress, senior 
Mozambican Catholic and Anglican church leaders 
met with Renamo officials in the Kenyan capital of 
Nairobi, where they presented Frelimo’s position 
paper on ending the war. The Mozambican gov- 
ernment hoped that the document would lead to the 
beginning of earnest negotiations and a peaceful 
political solution for the war-torn country. 


FIFTH PARTY CONGRESS 


Like previous congresses, the fifth party congress 
was preceeded by a lengthy preparatory period. 
Seven draft theses on the main socioeconomic and 
political issues to be discussed at the congress were 
launched in November, 1988. The theses were 
widely circulated and discussed in the workplaces, 
urban districts and villages throughout most of the 
country; they provided an important channel for 
mass popular input into the proceedings of the con- 
gress. During the week of pre-congress delibera- 
tions in Maputo, the provincial delegates engaged 
in frank debates on the war, the economy, abuses of 
power and corruption. 3 

Frelimo members did not sustain the critical de- 
bates at the congress itself but instead shifted their 
focus to the issue of peace. A week before the con- 
gress opened, President Chissano announced at a 


3For an analysis of the pre-congress debates, see Judith Mar- 
shall, “On the Ropes: Socialism and Frelimo’s 5th Congress,” 
Southern Africa Report, vol. 5, no. 2 (1989), pp. 4-9. 

*Ibid., p. 7. 


press conference that religious leaders were in 
Kenya to discuss conditions for ending the war with 
Renamo leaders. At the final session of the con- 
gress, the delegates accepted unanimously a resolu- 
tion on peace and unity that promoted a “peace, but 
not at any price.” 

Although the party delegates concentrated pri- 
marily on the issue of peace, they adopted far- 
reaching policy changes and programs that depart- 
ed from earlier positions. This congress marked a 
decisive turning away from Marxism-Leninism as a 
governing ideology. Frelimo announced that it was 
no longer a Marxist-Leninist party, as it had de- 
clared earlier at the third congress in 1977, but the 
party of the Mozambican people. Senior party lead- 
ers indicated that they had made a strategic error in 
declaring themselves to be a Marxist-Leninist party 
“without the necessary preconditions being in 
place.” Membership in the party was to be ex- 
tended to property owners, religious believers and 
polygamists. 

The elimination of all references to Marxism- 
Leninism in the congress documents and the open- 
ing of party membership may be viewed positively 
for several reasons. First, Frelimo had failed to find 
new and creative ways to interpret Marxism-Lenin- 
ism in the Mozambican context, relying instead on 
slogans and set formulas. Second, given Renamo’s 
success in gaining support from many of the tradi- 
tional chiefs who commonly practiced polygamy 
and were ignored or discredited by Frelimo, the 
opening of party membership curtailed Renamo 
converts. Third, Renamo leaders and international 
supporters, especially the well-organized lobby 
group in the United States, had tried to persuade 
Western governments to support the “anti- 
Communist” Renamo fighters instead of supporting 
the “Marxist” government of Mozambique. Follow- 
ing Frelimo’s decision to be a mass party, the ad- 
ministration of President George Bush withdrew 
Mozambique from its list of Marxist-Leninist 
states; this action led to more American and West- 
ern aid for Mozambique and undermined 
Renamo’s position further. 

At the congress, restrictions limiting the number 
of wage laborers that party members could employ 
on their farms were removed, with the explanation 
that party members should lead the drive for in- 
creased food production. In the past, a Frelimo 
member was permitted to employ only three labor- 
ers. Yet outside the congress, civilians questioned 
whether the policy change simply gave legal recog- 
nition-to party members who already owned large 
farms and employed many workers. 

The actual programs and policies adopted by 
Frelimo indicated a shift away from its previous 
commitment to “people’s power” to a legitimization 


and consolidation of existing privileged social 
groups. The congress reintroduced private educa- 
tion, private tutoring and community schools. This 
allowed those with money to provide quality educa- 
tion for their children, while the poor would con- 
tinue to attend underfinanced and understaffed 
state schools. Similarly, new housing policies were 
introduced that removed the state’s monopoly on 
rental units and new construction. While the Ad- 
ministração do Parque Imobiliário do Estado (State 
Housing Authority), APIE, has a reputation for in- 
efficiency, the newly proposed specialized public or 
joint-venture companies will probably lead to 
upgraded housing in the urban areas, leaving the 
already shabby shantytowns in the suburbs to de- 
teriorate further. Health was one of the few areas 
where the previous state commitment to popular 
needs was maintained despite pressure for privati- 
zation. But special services, like luxury accommo- 
dations, treatment in hospitals, and house calls by 
Mozambican doctors, were to be established in ur- 
ban centers to serve affluent patients. 

The social and economic directives approved by 
the congress reaffirmed that priority would con- 
tinue to be given to agriculture, particularly to the 
peasant family and cooperative sectors. The final 
document suggested more detailed programs to 
support peasants and cooperatives through the es- 
tablishment of specialized bodies at the district 
level. State farms remained important, but the 
directives indicated that they were to be oriented 
toward export production. Large private farms, 
both Mozambican and foreign-owned, were also to 
concentrate on export crops. 

In the end, the fifth party congress returned to a 
broad nationalist strategy for ending the war, and 
pledged to reconstruct the economy and society. In 
the face of strong criticism of corruption in high 
places, few changes were made in the Politburo and 
the Central Committee. The 11-member Politburo 
added 1 member, and the membership of the Cen- 
- tral Committee was increased from 130 to 160. 

Since the congress, President Chissano has ar- 
gued against a multiparty political system, believ- 
ing that national unity is central and that a multi- 
party system would create a potentially divisive 
power struggle. The question of a multiparty versus 
a single-party system is to be debated nationally in 
1990 during discussions on constitutional changes. 
Another issue on the agenda is the separation of 
party and state posts. Under the current constitu- 
tion, the president of the Frelimo party is automat- 


SMozambique Information Agency, “Mozambican Govern- 
ments Principles for Dialogue,” Mozambiquefile, no. 157 (1989), 
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ically the head of state. General and presidential 
elections will be held in 1991. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS INITIATED 


The beginning of the end of Mozambique’s 
14-year-old war was finally in sight. An on-and-off 
peace process was put on the agenda again, with ex- 
ploratory talks between Mozambican religious 
leaders and a delegation of Renamo rebels. Senior 
Mozambican church officials presented a 12-point 
position paper (drawn up by Frelimo’s Politburo) to 
Renamo leaders in Kenya on July 17, 1989. The so- 
called non-paper marked a major turning point in 
negotiations. Although Frelimo ruled out negotia- 
tions over power, .the document stated that if 
Renamo agreed to several conditions, there could 
be “a dialogue about the ways to end the violence, 
establish peace and normalize the life for everyone 
in the country.” To reach that point, however, 
Renamo had to renounce violence and adhere to 
constitutional rule. The document stated that the 
government was committed to opening the political 
system and to guaranteeing the right of all Mozam- 
bicans, including the rebels, to participate in 
politics .§ 

The international community, including the 
United States government, responded with over- 
whelming diplomatic support for President Chis- 
sano’s peace initiative. In a 16-page response, 
Renamo accepted the government's main condi- 
tions for talks but put forth its own preconditions for 
dialogue: the withdrawal of Zimbabwean troops, 
recognition of Renamo as a legitimate political 
movement, and the establishment of a multiparty 
system. Despite the differences between the two 
positions, representatives- of Frelimo and Renamo 
have continued discussions. 

Near the end of 1989, Zimbabwean President 
Robert Mugabe and Kenyan President Daniel arap 
Moi, mediators in the search for peace since July, 
announced that progress was being made but did 
not give any further information. Meanwhile, 
President Chissano has publicly reaffirmed his gov- 
ernment’s rejection of any suggestion that there 
should be direct bargaining with the Renamo leader- 
ship about the country’s constitutional future or ac- 
ceptance of the rebel group as a legitimate political] 
force. The United States government, acknowledg- 
ing Frelimo’s political concessions and economic 
adjustments over the past three years, has not pres- 
sured the Mozambican government to recognize 
Renamo formally. The process of ending the war 
through dialogue will apparently be protracted. 

As political negotiations continued, the Forgas 
Armadas de Moçambique (Mozambican Armed 
Forces), FAM, stepped up its military operations 
against Renamo, but with less success. The last ma- 
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jor counteroffensive took place in mid-July, 1989, 
when joint Mozambican and Zimbabwean forces 
overran the headquarters of Renamo in Sofala 
province. The Soviet Union was still providing 
most of Mozambique’s military training and sup- 
plies. But in 1989, it was announced that the Soviet 
Union would reduce the number of its military ad- 
visers in Mozambique by one-third. This was to be 
matched, however, by an increased provision of 
hardware. Mozambique also obtained substantial 
military aid from Zimbabwe and, to a lesser extent, 
from Malawi. In addition, Mozambique received 
military training and nonlethal supplies from a 
growing number of Western countries including 
Great Britain, Portugal, France, Italy and Spain. A 
number of Western donors, including the Euro- 
pean Community, were willing to provide funds to 
support security forces for specific aid projects. 


FIGHTING CONTINUES 


The war situation has deteriorated because of the 
weakness of the military and the terrorist tactics em- 
ployed by Renamo. The Mozambican army, trans- 
formed after independence into a more conven- 
tional military force during the struggle for Zim- 
babwean independence, has had a difficult tume 
adapting to fighting a counterinsurgency war. ‘The 
situation has led to a growing reliance on the more 
effective armed forces from neighboring Zim- 
babwe. It is estimated that there are currently 
12,000 Zimbabwean troops stationed along the 
Beira Corridor in central Mozambique and the 
Limpopo Corridor, the southern transport route 
that links Zimbabwe to the port of Maputo. Since 
1987, approximately 400 Malawian troops have de- 
fended the railway line from Malawi to the port of 
Nacala. Additionally, private security companies 
based in Western countries have been training 
Mozambican squads to defend particular economic 
projects.’ 

The internal situation of the Mozambican army 
remains critical, beset by poor discipline, low mo- 
rale, inept leadership and corruption. The reorgan- 
ization of the army initiated in July, 1987, was a 
failure. Generational conflict emerged, based on 
accusations made by many of the younger officers 
that the old generals — several of whom had fought 


7Economist Intelligence Unit, Mozambique Country Report, 
1989-1990 (London), 1989, p. 5. 

8A frica Confidential, op cit., p. 2. 
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in the struggle for national liberation—were in- 
competent. And there was a conflict between the 
corrupt commanders, who used their military posi- 
tion to profit from the war, and the Frelimo troops 
who struggled in the bush with severe shortages of 
food, uniform and equipment.® The failure to pro- 
vide soldiers with basic living necessities and delays 
in paying their salaries have occasionally led them 
to take what they need from the local population. 
Such criminal actions have damaged the image of 
the army. The frequent arbitrary recruitment of 
young men and the difficulty of leaving the army 
once soldiers completed their required two years of 
military service have exacerbated discipline prob- 
lems and contributed to low morale in the FAM. 
On several occasions, the government has acknowl- 
edged the internal problems plaguing the military, 
but it has failed to find solutions. 

In addition to the FAM’s internal problems, Re- 
namo’s tactics have made it very difficult for the ar- 
my to fight a winning war. Renamo’s targets have 
included civilian inhabitants of villages and towns 
(e.g., teachers, medical personnel, foreign aid 
workers, church officials and peasants), and stra- 
tegic economic infrastructure (e.g., transportation 
routes, electricity lines, health and education 
facilities, communal villages and development proj- 
ects). The surrogate group has not tried to hold ter- 
ritory and transform areas into “liberated zones” 
similar to the ones Frelimo established during its 
{0-year war of independence against Portuguese 
colonialism. Instead, Renamo’s main objective has 
been to spread terrorism and destruction without 
support from the population. 

Two studies, one by United States Department 
of State consultant Robert Gersony in 1988 and the 
other by Georgetown University researcher Wil- 
liam Minter in 1989, carefully investigated the 
structure, politics and support of Renamo.® The 
studies were based on interviews with refugees, es- 
capees and ex-Renamo rebels who accepted 
Frelimo’s unconditional amnesty program. It was 
clear from their data that Renamo lacked political 
ideas, programs and related internal cohesion. 

Typically, Renamo has resorted to kidnapping 
its recruits and then coercing them to participate in 
acts of destabilization. Although it has not built any 
meaningful social base, the rebel group benefited 
from Frelimo’s policy errors that led to the indif- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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ON SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA: HISTORICAL DIMENSIONS OF 


ENGAGEMENT AND DISENGAGEMENT. 
By Ruhard W. Hull. (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1990. 360 pages, appendix, bibli- 
ography and index, $40.00.) 

From the earliest period of American history, 
Americans have’ engaged in commercial and 
other enterprises in southern Africa. This ex- 
amination of the role of American entrepreneurs 
in South Africa and its environs tells a fascinating 
story of the traders, missionaries, educators and 
social workers who left one “new world” for an- 
other and contributed to the South African polit- 
ical dynamic. The cycles of their involvement 
were influenced by events at home, as well as by 

policies in South Africa and in England. But 
from the very beginning, the relationship be- 
tween Americans and South Africans has “been 
characterized by certain degrees of ambivalence 
and inconsistency.” 

With its rich historical detail, American Enter- 
prise in South Africa injects some needed perspec- 
tive into contemporary United States relations 
with South Africa. Although the United States 
was not a world power during the early period of 

` their relationship, America’s business enterprise 
and talent for technology greatly influenced 
South Africa’s economy. The extent of American 
involvement was particularly striking during the 
formative years of South African industry in the 
mid-1800’s. Yet even with this long intimacy, the 
author laments, the United States has “yet to 
develop a consistent, coherent, or realistic” policy 
with respect to South Africa’s political dilemmas. 
Debra E. Soled 


THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
AFRICA: THE REAGAN YEARS. By Pauline 
H. Baker. (New York: Ford Foundation-Foreign 
Policy Association, 1989. 152 pages, appendices 
and index, $9.95.) 

In this brief discussion of United States policy 
toward South Africa, the policies of the adminis- 
tration of President Ronald Reagan stand out as 
different from those of his predecessors. Al- 
though the goals of opposing apartheid and en- 
couraging peaceful change were the same, the 
policy called “constructive engagement” repre- 
sented a break with the past, “stressing common 
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strategic interests, empathizing with white fears, 
and utilizing a unilateral rather than a multilat- 
eral approach.” During the second Reagan ad- 
ministration, the strategy came to be regarded as 
a failure; none of its goals were accomplished and 
the South African situation became more volatile 


than ever. This discussion of the rise and fall of 


constructive engagement blames its failure on the 
misperceptions of a few individuals, most prom- 
inently Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs Chester Crocker. 

But the author finds that some benefits came 
out of this policy fiasco. The American public's 


consciousness has been raised, she believes, and 


Americans can no longer regard South Africa 
and its racial dilemmas as remote, divorced from 
their own ambivalent attitudes on race relations. 
She concludes, “Many Americans now .. . feel 
that the position the United States takes on South 
Africa reflects America’s most basic values. In 
this sense U.S. relations with South Africa have 
crossed a new threshold.” D.E.S. 


CUBAN INTERNATIONALISM IN SUB- 


SAHARAN AFRICA. Edited by Sergio Diaz-Bri- 
quets. (Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 
1989. 177 pages, appendix and notes, $32.50, 
cloth; $18.95, paper.) 

Published shortly after Cuba, Angola and 
South Africa signed the 1988 tripartite accords, 
Cuban Internationalism in Sub-Saharan Africa pro- 
vides a broad evaluation of Cuba’s role in south- 
ern Africa. In spite of Cuba’s commitment to 
withdraw from Angola, other interests may pro- 
long Cuba’s presence in the region. The essays in 
this collection by authors including Jeffrey 


Herbst, Olga Nazario, Gillian Gunn, and Wil- 


liam Ratliff cover a broad range of Cuban ac- 
tivities. The changing strategic environment in 
Africa as a consequence of priority shifts in the 
Soviet Union may have an impact on Cuba’s ad- 
venturism; without Soviet backing, Cuban mili- 
tary involvement in Africa’s many civil wars will 
be problematic. 

Moreover, Cuba has restated its allegiance toa 
socialism that many countries are now abandon- 
ing. As these essays demonstrate, however, 
Cuba cannot be counted out as a player in the re- 
gion because of the friendships and alliances it 
has forged over the years with many African 


countries. 
D.E.S. E 
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the costs of transportation and processing had been 
deducted. The corresponding figures for Kenya’s 
principal food crops, maize, rice and wheat, were 
0.61, 0.45 and 0.95 respectively. 

The consistently high average producer prices 
paid to the growers of Kenya’s major agricultural 
exports provide a concrete indicator of the deep 
commitment of Kenya’s political leaders to main- 
taining adequate price incentives for agricultural 
exports and of their commitment to the economic 
principle of comparative advantage. The NPC pat- 
terns for Kenya’s principal food crops do not show 
any unambiguously clear pattern. If any single 
tendency is discernible, it is the government’ ef- 
forts, during the mid-1980’s, to improve the pro- 
duction incentives for food grains to a level com- 
mensurate with those for agricultural exports. 

The economic performance of a primarily agri- 
cultural country like Kenya depends ultimately on 
a wide variety of policy factors in addition to its land 
policy, its management of exchange rates and the 
pattern of its producer pricing. These range from 
highly tangible considerations like the government's 
program of agricultural research and the repair and 
maintenance of physical infrastructure (roads and 
storage facilities) to intangibles like the underlying 
popularity of a government and its ability to foster 
an atmosphere of long-term economic confidence 
on the part of the rural population. Doubts about 
Kenya’s economic future are difficult to evaluate 
because they tend to revolve as much around these 
intangible factors as around the specific agricultural 
policies of the Moi government. 


WILL THE MIRACLE CONTINUE? 


To assess Kenya’s future prospects, it is impor- 
tant to understand that the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Moi in the fall of 1978 led to fundamental 
changes in the regional, ethnic and economic basis 
of the Kenyan power structure. Whereas the prin- 
cipal support of the Kenyatta government came 
from the Kikuyu people in the highlands of the Cen- 
tral province immediately north and west of the city 
of Nairobi, the Moi government’s support comes 
from the Kalenjin people who inhabit the Rift Val- 
ley province, an immense and irregularly shaped 
region west of Nairobi that runs from Kenya’s 
northern border with Ethiopia to its southern 
border with Tanzania. 


8Bates, op cit., pp. 147ff. 

Much information on this subject can be found in Nicholas 
Nyangira, “Ethnicity, Class and Politics in Kenya,” in The 
Political Economy of Kenya, Michael G. Schatzberg, ed. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1987). 


The most important change, however, lies in the 
economic interests of the dominant political coali- 
tion. Whereas the Kenyatta government had its 
economic roots among the country’s export-orient- 
ed coffee farmers, the Moi administration finds its 
primary support among the country’s grain 
growers. Its particular interest has been to stimulate 
the growth of a Kenyan wheat industry in the hith- 
erto less developed portions of the Rift Valley. In 
the concluding chapter of his highly provocative 
book on Kenya, Robert Bates has suggested that 
the central difference between the political orienta- 
tion of a government based on export crop produc- 
tion and the orientation of a government based on 
grain cultivation is that the former emphasizes the 
accumulation of economic wealth while the latter 
stresses the redistribution of wealth.® 

In this connection, it is useful to remember that 
President Moi began his political career in the early 
1960’s as one of the leaders of a short-lived second 
political party, the Kenya African Democratic 
Union (KADU) that merged with KANU in No- 
vember, 1964. It is impossible in a brief article to 
describe all the differences between KADU and 
KANU. However, the most relevant difference, 
from the standpoint of contemporary Kenyan 
politics, is that KADU, supported by a wide assort- 
ment of Kenya’s smaller ethnic groups like the 
Masai, Nandi, Kipsigi, Miji-Kenda and Luhya, 
was fundamentally a loose coalition of Kenya’s 
ethnic have-nots who were opposed to the exclusive 
political domination of the country by the ethnic 
haves, principally the Kikuyu.9 

Mor’ early role as a spokesman for the ethnically 
and regionally less privileged segments of Kenyan 
society explains the changes he has tried to in- 
troduce into the country’s economic system. The 
most important question is whether or not Kenya’s 
agricultural policy will continue to be guided by the 
principle of modified comparative advantage that 
was pursued by the Kenyatta administration. Moi’s 
administration has tried to qualify the principle of 
comparative advantage by introducing a greater 
emphasis on food self-sufficiency, especially in the 
production of grains. 

This change, which appears on the surface to in- 
volve an almost arcane debate between competing 
economic theories, in fact strikes at the root of the 
ethnic-regional-class basis of Kenyan politics. The 
principle of comparative advantage was the eco- 
nomic strategy of the Kikuyu coffee-growing elite 
that dominated the country during the Kenyatta 
era. It provided a compelling economic rationale for 
agricultural policies that delivered the greater share 
of the country’s agro-economic resources and inputs 
to the wealthier, export-oriented farmers of the 
Central province. Since many of these farmers were 


actually producing a combination of coffee for ex- 
port and maize for domestic consumption, Kenya's 
particular version of comparative advantage was 
qualified to the extent that it stressed the value of 
self-sufficiency in maize, the country’s major food 
staple. 1° 

The principle of food self-sufficiency, on the 
other hand, offers an economic rationale that pro- 
vides policy benefits for other ethnic and regional 
groups in Kenya; namely, elements of the old 
KADU coalition. Thus it is the preferred strategy of 
the ethnic and regional groups that have been his- 
torically less privileged. The goal of food self-suffi- 


ciency has been applied especially to wheat produc- - 


tion. Its most direct beneficiaries have been the 
wheat growers of the Rift Valley, especially the 
members of the President’s own ethnic community, 
the Kalenjin. t! But a shift of the government's eco- 
nomic resources toward wheat production also pro- 
vides innumerable spinoff benefits for other eco- 
nomic groups in the wheat-growing regions. ‘These 
include the businesses that provide transportation, 
storage and input services to wheat farmers as well 
as the construction, manufacturing and retail 
businesses that benefit from the growing economic 
boom in the wheat-growing areas. 


Whatever the political motivation of the Moi ad- | 


ministration, the economic validity of its policy shift 
will have an enormous effect on Kenya’s future. 
Supporters of the Moi administration argue that 
Kenya had to seek dramatic increases in domestic 
wheat production. In their view, Kenya was be- 
coming the victim of its own economic success. 

Between the mid-1970’s and the mid-1980’s, 
Kenya’s expenditures on food imports had soared, 
increasing from about 6 percent of total imports to 
almost 12 percent of total imports by value.!? Much 
of this increase was caused by growing urban af- 
fluence and the strong preference of urban con- 
sumers for wheat-based products instead of maize. 
Kenya’s wheat imports had begun to rise dramat- 
‘ically during this period and, by the mid-1980's, 
wheat imports were averaging more than 225,000 
metric tons a year, at a cost of about $30 million-$35 
million. 

Proponents of the grain self-sufficiency strategy 
argue that, because the cost of food imports has 
been rising precipitously, the net effect of increased 


10For an official statement of this strategy, see Republic of 
Kenya, Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1981 on National Food Policy 
(Nairobi: Government Printer, 1981). 

uThe term Kalenjin does not denote a single ethnic group 
but, rather, a number of ethnic groups loosely clustered under 
the generic term “nilo-hamitic.” These include, for example, the 
Nandi, Kipsigi and Elgeyo. Moi is himself a member of the 
Tugen subgroup of the Kalenjin. 

12Figures supplied by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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grain production would be a considerable savings in 
foreign exchange through a higher and higher an- 
nual savings on grain imports. By increasing grain 
production, they argue, Kenya would free many 
millions of dollars per year in hard currency for fur- 
ther agricultural and industrial investment and to 
help finance badly needed imports for the country’s 
educational and medical services. They also claim 
that funds spent on imports have few, if any, secon- 
dary benefits, whereas funds invested in additional 
grain production generate jobs for thousands of 
workers in infrastructural development, transpor- 
tation, and the provision of rural services. 

Critics of the Moi administration believe that the 
new emphasis on grain production, especially 
wheat, is a political decision and has little economic 
justification. In their view, the arguments for a 
comparative advantage approach remain as strong 
as ever. They observe that Kenya continues to be 
an inefficient producer of grains, a factor that, by 
itself, helps explain why the government has been 
forced to raise producer prices for wheat above 
world price levels to stimulate production. 
Moreover, they point out, grain production is 
foreign-exchange-intensive; witness the cost of im- 
ported energy, transportation equipment and the 
need for costly chemical inputs like herbicides and 
fertilizers. As a result, the hard currency costs alone 
of producing grains like wheat and rice may well ex- 
ceed their world market price. In sum, critics say, 
the effort to increase grain production will result in 
increasing foreign exchange costs, not savings, and 
this tendency will constrain, not augment, the 
resources available for investment in other sectors. 

Critics of the Moi administration reserve their 
harshest observations for the political effects of the 
government’s shift of development emphasis. Cof- 
fee and tea production has been the backbone of 
Kenya’s emergence as an African economic mir- 
acle. This achievement was not based only on fav- 
orable exchange rate and pricing policies, but on 
the development of a network of associations and 
organizations that performed vitally important 
functions for the country’s export-oriented farmers. 
These included organizations like the Kenya Farm- 
ers Association (KFA), the Kenya Coffee Growers 
Association (KCGA) and the Kenya Planters 
Cooperative Union (KPCU). They served as in- 
terest groups representing the economic interests of 
farmers and cooperative organizations delivering 
vitally important services and inputs. Most im- 
portant, over time, they developed comfortable and 
effective working relationships with important per- 
sonnel in the Kenyan bureaucracy and political 
system. 

During the past five years, there has been evi- 
dence that the Moi administration has tried to in- 
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terfere with this complex and highly successful net- 
work and, in so doing, that it may have fostered an 
increasingly adversarial relationship with the ex- 
port farmers of the Central province. In 1985, for 
example, the KFA was banned and replaced by a 
new government-sponsored organization, the Ken- 
ya Grain Growers Cooperative Union (KGGCU) 
that has much greater representation from the Rift 
Valley. During the late 1980’s, there were constant 
allegations of government interference in the inter- 
nal operations of the KPCU.!3 These allegations 
focused principally on government efforts to replace 
popular and long-standing leaders with individuals 
more amenable to the government’s determination 
to allocate more of the country’s agricultural expen- 
ditures to the Rift Valley province. 

The result of the government’s intervention in 
Kenya’s agricultural organizations has been demor- 
alization among the coffee growers of the Central 
province. The extent of demoralization is uncer- 
tain, however, because some farmers accept the 


Moi administration’s agricultural policies at face- 


value as a genuine attempt to increase the govern- 
ment’s support for the smallholder farmer. Disaf- 
fection in the Central province may also be rooted 
in the political displacement of large-scale Kikuyu 
farmers, who form the core component of the Ken- 
yan governing elite. 

At present, there is no persuasive evidence that 
the strained relationship between the Moi adminis- 
tration and large-scale farming interests in the Cen- 
tral province has had an appreciable effect on pro- 
duction. Coffee production, for example, while by 
no means subject to the soaring gains of the 1960's 
and 1970’s, continued to register modest, if ir- 
regular, gains during the mid- to late 1980's. If there 
is stagnation in this industry, moreover, it may be 
related as much to the precipitous decline of world 
coffee prices (due to the collapse of the International 
Coffee Organization [ICO] in the summer of 1989) 
as to government interference with the internal 
mechanics of Kenya’s coffee system. 

The agricultural changes being implemented by 
the Moi administration have given rise to a pecu- 
liarly bipolar opposition. On the one hand, there is a 
somewhat radicalized left, whose historical roots 
date back to the “Poverty” movement of the 1970's 
and the “Kenya” movement of the 1980s. Its prin- 
cipal criticism is the fact that the Moi admin- 
istration has maintained the essential capitalist 
framework set in place by Kenyatta in the early 
1960's. According to its leaders, the Moi govern- 
ment’s claims to represent the interests of small- 





'’These developments were reported regularly in the Finan- 
cial Review, Kenya’s highly prestigious economic journal that 
was banned in April, 1989. 


holder farmers are mere sham; President Moi has 
simply moved the benefits of political power to a dif- 
ferent group of business entrepreneurs. The polit- 
ical efforts of the Kenyan left have been decisively 
weakened by the fact that some of its most vocal 
leaders have been imprisoned while others operate 
from political exile in London or in the Scandina- 
vian countries. 

At the opposite side of the political spectrum, 
Moi has been criticized by conservatives who con- 
demn his government for interfering with the sys- 
tem of applied comparative advantage that made 
Kenyan agriculture great. Kenyans who hold this 
view are concerned that Moi’s efforts to broaden the 
regional distribution of wealth and opportunity in 
Kenya will not only undermine the growth of the 
agricultural sector directly but will also act indirect- 
ly, by reducing the performance of Kenya’s highly 
competent and efficient agricultural bureaucracy. 

Kenya’s economic conservatives, however, will 
find it difficult to mount a major challenge to the 
Moi administration. Kenya has continued to enjoy 
a high rate of economic growth despite wrenching 
agricultural changes, and the prosperous farmers 
who espouse economic conservatism will find it dif- 
ficult to generate a groundswell of social support 
among Kenya’s rank-and-file farmer population. 








ZIMBABWE 
(Continued from page 204) 

gumbo, the third highest ranking member of the 
Politburo; Minister of State for Political Affairs 
Frederick Shava; Minister of Higher Education 
Dzingai Mutumbuku; Minister of Defense Enos 
Nkala; and Minister of Industry and Technology 
Callistus Ndlovu. Nyagumbo committed suicide by 
poison. The attorney general prosecuted Shava for 
perjury but Mugabe intervened and pardoned him. 
The attorney general then announced that he 
would not bother to charge the others because the 
President might again set aside the convictions. 

The pardoning of Shava took the edge off the 
public esteem that Mugabe had built up by ap- 
pointing the commission and by its performance. 
The commission hearings had been held in public 
for the most part and the galleries were packed 
daily. The openness of the process seemed to clear 
the air and quiet some of the whirling rumors. The 
commission hearings had also dulled the students’ 
accusations and those of the political opposition. 

But antagonism between the students and the 
government continued throughout 1989. Police 
made several forays onto the campus; they broke up 
political meetings, assaulted students and hurled 
teargas into dormitories where students had sought 
refuge. Following a student demonstration in Sep- 


tember, 1989, officials closed the university in Oc- 
tober and it remained closed for nearly seven 
months. Students were detained and accused of 
writing and publishing a subversive document. 
Police detained Morgan Tsvangirai, secretary gen- 
eral of the Zimbabwe Congress of ‘Trade Unions, 
because he wrote a letter supporting the students. 
Eleven members of the opposition political. party, 
the Zimbabwe Unity Movement (ZUM), were also 
detained; others went into hiding. 

Three weeks later, the High Court ordered bail 
to be set for the students, overruling a ministerial 
order denying bail. The High Court also ordered 
the release of Tsvangirai, who had been charged 
with being an agent for the South African govern- 
ment. The Central Inteligence Organization is- 
sued new detention orders, violating the law that re- 
detention cannot be ordered within 180 days on the 
same charges. The court again ordered his release 
but he was detained for the third time. On Novem- 
ber 15 he was quietly released. 


ELECTIONS 


At the time of this writing, parliamentary elec- 
tions were scheduled for the third week of March. 
ZANU PF was expected to win solidly throughout 
the country. But there are pockets of discontent. In 
October, 1988, Edward Tekere, once a close asso- 
ciate of Mugabe’s and former secretary general of 
ZANU PF, was expelled from the party because of 
his outspoken criticisms of a one-party state. In 
April, 1989, Tekere formed a new political party, 
the Zimbabwe Unity Movement. Unlike the 
students and labor leaders who were critical of the 
shift away from socialism, Tekere’s group took a 
pro-capitalist line, advocating less government con- 
trol, decision-making restored to the chiefs, separa- 
tion of party and state, multiparty democracy, 
withdrawal of Zimbabwean troops from Mozam- 
bique, a private and independent press and liberal- 
ized trade. 

Although Tekere and his party articulate some of 
the dissatisfactions of the average person, many in- 
dividuals are wary of him and fearful of renewed 
political violence. The 13-year-old guerrilla war 
ended only 10 years ago. Violence in Matabeleland 
continued until late 1987, when political unity was 
established. : 

During the war for independence, the two na- 
tionalist groups, ZANU and ZAPU (the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union headed by Joshua Nkomo), 
had their own armies. In 1980, the armies were in- 
tegrated into a national force. But political unity 
was elusive. When arms caches were found on 
farms owned by ZAPU, Mugabe dismissed Joshua 
Nkomo from the Cabinet. Police detained ZAPU’s 
top military leaders, Lookout Masuku and Dumiso 
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Dabengwa, despite a court ruling acquitting them 
of concealing arms. Former ZAPU fighters went 
underground and began operating against army 
troops and white farmers in the southwestern part 
of the country. The confrontation escalated. 

After seven years of political wrangling and guer- 
rilla warfare in the south, the two parties agreed to 
merge in December, 1987. Dumiso Dabengwa had 
been released from detention in December, 1986; 
Masuku had died earlier that year. In early 1988, 
the government brought peace to the southern prov- 
inces by offering amnesty to those “dissidents” who 
turned themselves in. The merger of the two 
political parties into ZANU PF became a reality in 
December, 1989. But party unity did not bring 
unanimity on all issues. Many veterans of the dis- 
solved ZAPU objected to the new party, which ad- 
vocated Marxism-Leninism and a legalized one- 
party state. Acting as their spokesman, Dabengwa 
told the party’s first congress that the delegates from 
Matabeleland opposed incorporating a reference to 
Marxism-Leninism into the new party constitution. 
Mugabe responded by saying that he did not under- 
stand why some people reject Marx and Lenin as 
foreign to Zimbabwe, yet those very same people 
embrace another foreigner, Jesus Christ. The 
clause was put into the constitution over the 
delegates’ objections. 

On the issue of a one-party state, Dabengwa said 
that his province wanted a provision in the constitu- 
tion stating that other political parties would not be 
outlawed. Mugabe responded that people opposed 
a one-party state because they did not know better. 
Therefore, to educate them ideologically, the party 
was establishing the Chitepo Ideological College to 
improve popular awareness. Mugabe told the con- 
gress that a one-party state would have to be leg- 
islated. He said that the only question was about 
timing and the mechanism for bringing it about. He 
said that this is “entirely up to us [the party] to 
decide.” 

On the eve of the December, 1989, united party 
congress, Newman Mathuthu Ndlela announced 
the formation of the Zimbabwe Active People’s 
Unity (ZAPU), a new party with an old name. 


_ Ndlela, a political scientist and prominent Bula- 


wayo businessman, was a member of the ZAPU PF 
team negotiating the merger with ZANU. Ndlela is 
opposed to party unity and the emphasis on Marx- 
ism-Leninism. He is likely to attract Ndebele 
voters, the core of the old ZAPU support. 

In 1990, Mugabe’s wife Sally has become more 
visible in public and political affairs. As head of the 
Child Survival and Development Foundation, she 
appears frequently in public and in press reports. 
Mugabe appointed her to the Politburo as Secretary 
for Women’s Affairs and as head of ZANU PF's 
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Women’s League, despite the fact that she was not 
nominated by the League. 

At the end of the first ten years, the euphoria of 
independence has turned into harsh reality. ‘Today, 
people worry about the suppressed inflation, the 
stagnant job market and declining services; none- 
theless, expectations for Zimbabwes development 
are high. The country 1s self-sufficient in food pro- 
duction and has an infrastructure better developed 
than any other black African country. The task 
ahead is to maintain the structure and create oppor- 
tunities for growth. 

Mugabe stands to lose much of the goodwill he 
has earned in Zimbabwe and around the world if he 
insists on institutionalizing a one-party state and 
implementing the proposed land acquisition pro- 
gram that is driving a large percentage of the com- 
mercial farmers out of the country. The President 
seems out of touch. The students call him Vasco da 
Gabe, after the fifteenth century Portuguese ex- 

_plorer Vasco da Gama, because he travels so much. 
However, despite the party’s problems, the support 
for ZANU PF is broad-based.* The party has 
brought the country peace. To insure that peace, it 
must learn to allow opposition and dissent. E 


* Às we go to press, Mugabe and his ZANU PF have won 78 
percent of the vote in the March, 1990, elections. 











MOZAMBIQUE 
(Continued from page 220) 

ference of Mozambicans in many areas. In Nam- 
pula province, for example, Renamo has been able 
to capitalize on Frelimo’s policies of forcing people 
into communal villages and ignoring rural people’s 
attachment to traditional chiefs, religious leaders 
and ancestral land. The majority of the rural 
population has refused to cooperate with either 
side, pursuing instead a survival strategy of 
noninvolvement. !° 

There is abundant evidence on public record, 
from a variety of sources, that South Africa sup- 
ported Renamo in 1989 and still does. In particular, 
surrendered Renamo members and freed captives 


© have testifed to continued South African involve- 


ment. In mid-1989, the United States Department 
of State and the United States embassy in Maputo 
confirmed that South African support for Renamo 
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had not ceased.!! The support is said to be coming 
from renegades within military intelligence and 
from right-wing extremists in South Africa’s Por- 
tuguese community. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa (UNECA) estimated that the economic cost 
of destabilization for Mozambique was between 
U.S.$2.5 billion and $3 billion in 1988 and $15 bil- 
lion in the 1980-1988 period.!2 Although the 
human costs of destabilization are more difficult to 
summarize quantitatively, war-related deaths were 
estimated at 900,000 for the period 1980 to 1988, of 
which almost 500,000 were infants and children un- 
der five years old. t? During the same period, about 
six million people, or nearly half the population of 
Mozambique, were forced at one time or another to 
seek refuge in other countries or were displaced in- 
ternally, In July, 1989, foreign relief organizations 
estimated that there were 7.7 million Mozambicans 
in need of food, and Mozambique’s dependency on 
international food aid increased. The food situation 
became critical as donor interest diminished; the 
loss of interest led to pledges below the re- 
quirements and amounts given in previous years. 
According to the government, only 297,000 tons of 
food, representing only 31 percent of the 916,000 
tons requested at the third emergency donors’ con- 
ference, had arrived by midyear. !# 

A military solution to the war has proved im- 
possible. Although Frelimo leadership has rejected 
talks with Renamo rebels for many years, President 
Chissano has used his frequent public meetings in 
the provinces to prepare the people for the idea of 
direct talks with Renamo.' In 1990, Frelimo will 
continue to pursue a political solution to the war, 
while maintaining its military operations. In the 
near future, a basis for direct dialogue between 
Frelimo and Renamo may be established. 

The end of 1989 marked the third year of the im- 
plementation of Mozambique’s structural adjust- 
ment program, PRE, which was designed to arrest 
the downward trend of the economy and to restore 
production levels to those of 1981 by 1990. The 
PRE has given priority to agriculture and especially 
to peasant farmers. It has sought to increase agri- 
cultural production by shifting the terms of urban 
and rural trade in favor of rural producers and by 
rehabilitating industries producing goods for the 


_ agricultural sector. Other central aims of PRE have 


been to correct the financial imbalances in the econ- 
omy and to undercut the parallel market economy, 
thereby giving real value to the national currency, 
the metical. 

It is estimated that the World Bank provided 
Mozambique with $400 million from the adoption 
of PRE in 1987 to July, 1989. The PRE has also 
facilitated agreements with the Paris and London 


Clubs of external creditors under which debt and 
arrears were rescheduled on concessionary terms, 
allowing repayment over 20 years (including a 
10-year grace period) and interest payments of not 
more than 2 percent. Annual consultative meetings 
with creditors and donors in Paris resulted in 
pledges of $700 million in 1987, $820 million in 
1988 and an estimated $1.1 billion in 1989.16 

In spite of the war of destabilization, the Mozam- 
bican economy has experienced some growth under 
its structural adjustment program. The gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) increased 4 percent in 1987 
and 4.5 percent in 1988 and 1989. Its benefits were 
not evenly spread, however, and popular discon- 
tent with the program and the government rose 
sharply in 1989. The social costs of PRE have been 
particularly dramatic in Mozambique, because the 
government has tried to implement the full IMF 
structural adjustment program in time of war; this 
has not been done in any other country. The living 
standards of poor urban wage earners, in par- 
ticular, have deteriorated because of soaring prices 
and the removal of subsidies, which have only been 
partly compensated for by wage increases and sub- 
sidies for the very poorest. The decline in living 
standards has also led to a reduction of purchasing 
power and rising malnutrition; industrial enter- 
prises, which have increased production, cannot 
sell their goods. To ensure individual and family 
survival, many individuals have resorted to finding 
second or third jobs, to trading on the parallel 
(black) market, and to corruption and speculation. 

In the countryside, the stimulus that the PRE 
was supposed to provide to agricultural production 
has not matched the expectations of the IMF. The 
primary reason, of course, has been the war. Many 
rural producers have not increased production be- 
cause they fear that Renamo will steal their harvests 
or attack their villages, forcing them to abandon 
their farms. Increased peasant production also con- 
tinues to be constrained by a lack of tools, seeds, 
transport and marketing facilities, as well as con- 
sumer goods. In those few rural areas like Gaza 
province’s Chokwe district where large-scale agro- 
industrial complexes and state enterprises were 
numerous, the loss of state workers has increased 
the hardship of peasant families who no longer have 
access to regular wage income. 

To lessen the negative impact of PRE on the 
most vulnerable groups in society, the government 
decided to introduce several new measures. At the 
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end of July, 1989, the Minister of Education, Ani- 
ceto dos Muchangos, announced that special assis- 
tance would be provided to enable children of the 
poorest families to receive primary education. A 
new system of subsidized medical prescriptions for 
disadvantaged groups went into effect in August. In 
1990, the government also intends to introduce 
poverty alleviation measures, known as the Social 
Dimension of Adjustment (SDA), to help relieve 
the hardships resulting from PRE. Furthermore, at 
the last People’s Assembly session in 1989, mem- 
bers approved a law to establish a new social secur- 
ity system that will make benefits available to 
Mozambican and foreign workers in the event of 
sickness, accident, maternity or old age.'” 

Pressed by the IMF and Renamo and suffering 
from past policy errors, Mozambique’s future is 
bleak. The controversy over corruption, stimulated 
by war-weariness and the PRE, has been fueled by 
fierce internal debate within the party and govern- 
ment, student demonstrations and strikes. Party 
and non-party members have accused the leader- 
ship of failing to deal with corruption. At the 
People’s Assembly in September, 1989, some mem- 
bers criticized the government for failing to hold of- 
ficials accountable for their actions and expressed 
skepticism about the result of inquiries into corrup- 
tion in the Department for the Prevention and 
Combat of Natural Calamities (DPCCN) and in 
the Bank of Mozambique. Several Assembly mem- 
bers doubted that there would be further investiga- 
tions in 1990 into the behavior of ministers, provin- 
cial governors or district administrators. '® 

In May, 1989, students at Maputo’s Eduardo 
Mondlane University boycotted classes for two 
days, the first student action since independence. In 
their list of grievances, they denounced the theft of 
food from university stores and the special privi- 
leges given to children of party officials. ‘They also 
named party officials allegedly involved in corrup- 
tion.19 Senior Frelimo officials who tried to 
negotiate with the students were met with wide- 
spread skepticism. At the same time, the party-con- 
trolled press published detailed reports that criti- 
cized the government’s economic policies and the 
handling of emergency aid shipments to war- 
ravaged rural areas. Earlier in the year, striking 
dockworkers had mentioned corruption as one of 
their complaints. Despite government condemna- 
tion of corruption, it is unclear whether Frelimo 
leadership can rectify a trend that is fast becoming a 
way of life at all levels of society. 

Mozambican workers have also complained that 
they have gone for several months without pay. On 
occasion, workers have criticized the government 
for being quick to implement price increases and 
sluggish with respect to wage increases. In some 
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cases, companies have failed to raise salaries in ac- 
cordance with the law. At the end of last year, jour- 
nalists went on strike for the first time since the 
government assumed full control of the information 
sector in 1975. The strike was started by about 30 
journalists at the weekly magazine Tempo who de- 
manded their year-end bonuses. At that time, some 
journalists took the opportunity to protest against 
government interference in editorial issues. 

The wave of strikes in Maputo represents a 
dramatic change in the political behavior of work- 
ers. During a lively debate on liberalization at the 
fifth party congress, there was a clear division be- 
tween the official trade union federation, Organ- 
ização do Trabalhadores de Moçambique (Mo- 
zambican Workers Organization), OTM, and the 
workers themselves. The OTM was formed by 
Frelimo, and its current leaders are members of the 
party’s central committee or other high-ranking of- 
ficials. It has been criticized, like other mass 
democratic organizations, for not benefiting its con- 
stituency. The OTM message to the congress called 
for “control and sensitivity” in applying measures 
under the PRE to avoid “unforeseen events” that 
might lead to injustices against the workers. It com- 
plained that of the 30,759 workers laid off as a result 
of the PRE, only 3,805 had found alternative em- 
ployment.?° In the end, it had little to say about 
workers’ health and safety, or labor discipline. 

In the 1990’s, the Mozambican government will 
probably find it even more difficult to enjoy political 
stability and maintain order. Strike activity will in- 
crease as workers seek better working conditions 
and higher wages to meet rising inflation and living 
costs. The OTM may play a central role in the 
struggle if the workers can transform it into an ac- 
tive instrument of popular participation and pro- 
test. It is unlikely, however, that the government 
will be able to meet workers’ demands with a bank- 
rupt economy. Even if the peace initiative is suc- 
cessful in ending the war, Mozambique needs more 
than $1 billion per year in foreign assistance to 
revive its economy. Yet assistance is not likely to be 
forthcoming on a large scale, as Western countries 
reduce aid to Africa and other third world regions in 
order to provide financial assistance to Central and 
East European countries. i 
~ 20Prabha Khosla, “Workers and the Frelimo 5th Congress,” 
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UNITED STATES POLICY 
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to offset reductions in support for UNITA from 
South Africa. By 1989, the United States had 
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become UNITA’s main external supplier, pro- 
viding it with an estimated $50 million in annual 
covert military assistance. Though unconfirmed by 
Washington, most of this aid was spirited into 
UNITA territory through Zaire’s United States- 
built airbase at Kamina. The connection was vivid- 
ly revealed in November, 1989, when a CIA- 
chartered plane from Zaire crashed, loaded with 
United States weapons destined for Jamba, 
UNITA headquarters in Angola.1® 

Zaire’s President Mobutu, who more often than 
not has been at odds with the MPLA (Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola) regime for 
over a decade and who is a loyal client of the 
American government, has served as a willing ac- 
complice. Moreover, for years UNITA has main- 
tained a high-powered lobby in the United States 
Congress and has succeeded in buying the support 
of key congressmen. In 1989, that lobby greatly ex- 
panded its activities. The Angolan government at- 
tempted to meet the challenge by establishing its 
own less well-funded lobby; but it has not succeed- 
ed in winning enough congressional support to 
sway United States policymakers. 

Shortly after his inauguration, President Bush 
wrote a personal letter to Savimbi, assuring him of 
continued American support.!? Still, opponents of 
United States assistance to UNITA are vocal. 
Representative Howard Wolpe (D., Mich.) and 
Senators Paul Simon (D., III.) and Edward Ken- 
nedy (D., Mass.) continue to press for a full re- 
assessment of United States policy toward Angola. 
They have asked what American interests are 
served by pouring more arms into a dubious strug- 
gle that does not directly affect United States 
strategic interests. 

Washington has always been deeply divided on 
the issue of Angola, and divisions have made it im- 
possible for the United States to develop a coherent 
and consistent policy. Despite this, the United 
States has been Angola’s major trading partner for 
more than a decade and has purchased enormous 
quantities of crude petroleum from Angola’s Cabin- 
da fields. On the other hand, United States exports 
to the country have been comparatively small. 

The American business community has not been 
able to convince the President and Congress to ex- 
tend diplomatic recognition to Angola. Neverthe- 
less, diamond and petroleum imports from Angola 
have steadily expanded. Assistant Secretary Cohen 
favored relying on Mobutu as mediator; Under 
Secretary of State Christopher Lehman believed 
that the United States should lay down its own 
terms for a settlement. A cease-fire, he added, must 
be followed by open-ended negotiations with no 
preconditions. 

While the peace talks on Mozambique and 


Angola moved at an agonizingly slow pace, the 
American policy of “constructive engagement” 
seemed to be bearing fruit at last on the Namibian 
front. Enormous progress was made in 1989 in ad- 
vancing that mineral-rich territory toward in- 
dependence after 75 years of South African rule. A 
measure of the credit must go to American and 
Soviet diplomats. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGAGEMENT: NAMIBIA 


The United States has long been involved in the 
Namibian question. At the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference following World War I, President 
Woodrow Wilson prevented South Africa from an- 
nexing the territory, which had been taken by con- 
quest from Germany in 1915. Nevertheless, South 
Africa was allowed to administer Namibia as a 
League of Nations mandate. In 1950, the World 
Court ruled that the United Nations had the right to 
supervise South Africa’s administration of the ter- 
ritory. However, when Pretoria laid plans for the 
extension of apartheid into the old mandate, 
Ethiopia and Liberia asked the World Court to in- 
validate South Africa’s authority. | 

In 1966, the Court refused to rule on the issue, 
and the United States subsequently supported a 
United Nations (UN) General Assembly resolution 
revoking South Africa’s mandate on the grounds of 
maladministration. African pressure continued to 
build; and in 1971 the World Court invalidated the 
‘mandate and ordered South Africa to withdraw 
from Namibia. The United States responded by 
cutting Export-Import Bank loans for the territory 
but did little else. New investment was officially 
discouraged, though no steps were taken to limit ex- 
isting investments, which were nearly all in mining 
and which were controlled by two United ‘States 
companies. 

Subsequently, South Africa made plans to leave 
behind a constitution and government of its own 
creation in Namibia. The UN rejected this strategy 
and, in 1977, United States President Jimmy 
Carter received the blessing of the OAU to set up a 
Contact Group of five UN Security Council 
members to press South Africa to negotiate for 
Namibian independence under UN supervision. 
South Africa grudgingly agreed in April, 1978, 
after considerable pressure from the Carter ad- 
ministration. In September, 1978, the Security 
Council approved Resolution 435, which provided 
for UN-controlled elections, the withdrawal of 
South African forces before independence, and a 
UN peacekeeping team to guarantee an objective 
transition to independence. South Africa balked, 

*Sponsored by Philip Gramm (R., Texas), Warren B. Rud- 
man (R., N.H.) and Ernest Hollings (D., 8.C.). 
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and mounted its own elections, which were boycot- 
ted by the black SWAPO forces. 

Momentum toward independence slowed in 
1981, when the Reagan administration told Pretoria 
that it wanted to link a Cuban withdrawal from 
Angola to a South African departure from 
Namibia. Many observers saw this new element of 
linkage as a setback to the peace process. Warfare 
intensified along the Namibian-Angolan border, 
with escalating South African casualties. By 1988, 
United States sanctions against South Africa and 


‘the spiraling cost of military operations were put- 


ting a heavy burden on the republic’s economy and 
morale. Moreover, Cuban and Soviet involvement 
in the Angolan war dealt the South Africans a stun- 
ning setback in the battle for Cuito Cuanavale. 

In December, 1988, there was a diplomatic 
breakthrough, when Assistant Secretary Crocker 
hammered out a deal in New York. Hoping to avert 
a wider and costlier war, the beleaguered South 
Africans agreed to leave Namibia in exchange for a 
Cuban withdrawal from Angola. Implementation 
of Security Council Resolution 435 began in April 
with the arrival of a United Nations Transitional 
Assistance Group (UNTAG) in Namibia. SWAPO 
and the other Namibian parties accepted the plan 
and in the November, 1989, elections, SWAPO 
won 57 percent of the total vote, enough to 
dominate the newly formed constituent assembly 
but seven votes short of what it needed to impose its 
own constitution and single-party rule.?° 

By late January, 1990, SWAPO and the other 
political parties had agreed on a constitution and a 
March 21, 1990, date for independence from South 
Africa. The draft constitution included a bill of 
rights and gave the courts the power to enforce it. 
On its own, Namibia appeared to be moving 
toward the type of multiparty, nonideological mul- 
tiracial democracy that United States policymakers 
had wanted. 


TRYING TO DO MORE WITH LESS 


Southern Africa must face the grim prospect of 
little or no increase in assistance from private or 
public sources in the United States. Ever since 1985 
and the imposition of the Gramm-Rudman Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Reduction 
Control Act,* the American foreign aid budget has 
remained largely fixed. In an indication of its shift- 
ing global priorities, the Bush administration in- 
formed Congress in January, 1990, that it planned 
to increase aid to Poland dramatically and to cut 
back assistance to Africa. South of the Sahara, only 
Djibouti and the Seychelles Islands were expected 
to see an increase, although $10 million was ear- 
marked for scholarships to bring black South Afrı- 
cans to American schools. Consequently, the rest of 
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southern Africa must try to do more with less. 

The year 1989 witnessed rising domestic crit- 
icism of existing United States assistance programs. 
In Congress, the Hamilton-Giulman report recom- 
mended the dismantling of AID and the creation of 
an entirely new and more flexible foreign aid 
organization.** The report also called for improved 
coordination with other donors.2! Some policy- 
makers wanted to revamp the entire foreign aid 
program to achieve a more human focus. Senator 
Robert Dole (R., Kansas) proposed reallocating aid 
away from Israel and toward poorer third world 
countries. 

The Bush administration would like the private 
sector to compensate for the falling levels of official 
assistance. However, since the early 1980’s, Amer- 
ican trade and investment in black-ruled southern 
Africa have declined, and the average rate of return 
on investments has plummeted to under 5 percent 
in most SADCC countries. Exports to Botswana 
between 1987 and 1988 fell one-third and imports 
fell 80 percent. In Zambia, exports dropped 45 per- 
cent and imports 60 percent.?? In Zimbabwe, there 
has been little new direct investment other than in- 
vestment by the H.J. Heinz Company and that did 
not involve a transfer of desperately needed 
technology or a massive infusion of fresh capital. 
Southern Africa as a whole has been written off by 
American investors because of the turmoil in the 
Republic of South Africa. Moreover, many United 
States firms that operated in the SADCC countries 
did so from bases in South Africa. By 1990, many 
had abandoned these investments in the wake of 
sanctions and disinvestment. Thus, much of 
southern Africa became a victim of United States 
policies directed against South Africa. 

Since 1986, AID has run a privatization cam- 
paign to pressure African governments to sell off 
state-owned enterprises to private investors. In 
Washington, D.C., a private enterprise bureau was 
set up and a five-year contract was let to a consor- 
tium of companies that would act as a spearhead for 
private investment. In southern Africa, Swaziland 
became the key target. Then, in 1989, the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) and a 

** Named for Lee H. Hamilton (D., Ind.) and Benjamin A. 
Gilman (R., N.Y.) 

21 Report of the Task Force on Foreign Assistance, United States 
House of Representatives, 101st Congress, 1st session, Docu- 
ment no. 101-132 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1989). 

22Barclays Business Guide to Botswana 1989 (Gaborone: 
Barclays, 1989). 

23 Washington Report on Africa, March 15, 1989. 

EIU, Lesotho Country Report, no. 3, 1989. 

2 Afnca News, December 25, 1989. 

EIU, Madagascar Country Report, no. 4, 1989. 


27Tbid. 
28 The Economist (London), August 19, 1989. 


group of American corporations launched a 
$30-million “Africa Growth Fund” to provide 
capital for firms interested in investment in African 
projects.23 In April, OPIC-sponsored investment 
promotion missions of private businessmen were 
sent to Lesotho, Swaziland and Botswana. 2+ 

The results were disappointing. Policymakers in 
Washington, D.C., prodded the SADCC countries 
to pursue IMF and World Bank-mandated eco- 
nomic reforms more vigorously. In late 1988, the 
United States restored aid to Zambia, which had 
been suspended months earlier after it defaulted on 
a debt payment. Kaunda was prodded to accept an 
IMF austerity plan, not unlike the one Zambia 
scrapped in 1987 after food rioting. With the excep- 
tion of Botswana, which enjoys a huge foreign ex- 
change reserve, the countries of black-ruled 
Southern Africa lack the foreign exchange to 
finance imports of the necessary new machinery 
and spare parts to restart their faltering economies 
and become competitive in world markets. They 
also lack funds to initiate market-oriented reforms. 

In 1989, the United States, the IMF and the 
World Bank came under growing criticism for their 
rigid application of structural adjustment pro- 
grams. In November, only the United States voted 
against a UN resolution on an “African Alternative 
Framework to Structural Adjustment Programs.”25 
The Bush administration countered that no fun- 
damental changes in the reform programs were 
necessary and that in time they would produce 
positive results. African governments, on the other 
hand, argued that these programs hurt the poor and 
create social and political turmoil. Some critics con- 
tended that the United States was inconsistently 
pressing for deficit-reduction and trade liberaliza- 
tion programs in Africa that they would not dare to 
adopt for their own deficit-ridden economy. 

The United States reluctantly followed the lead 
of most Western donor countries in agreeing to 
cancel some of the debts to the “poorest” countries. 
In July, Washington announced that $1 billion 
worth of debt owed by the poorest African countries 
under IMF-World Bank reform would be 
canceled.26 Zambia, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozam- 
bique and the Malagasy Republic may gain from 
this new concession. The Bush administration also 
began to encourage debt-for-nature swaps. In 1989, 
the World Wildlife Fund bought over $2-million 
worth of Malagasy debt from several private banks 
and will use the funds to preserve endangered 
wildlife habitats on the island.2” AID played a key. 
role by providing a $1-million grant to expedite it. 

This was the first debt-for-nature swap by a so- 
called poor country and promised to help imple- 
ment Madagascar’s unique Environmental Action 
Plan.?8 Finally, the United States also became in- 


terested in wildlife protection and supported a UN 
ban on trade in ivory. The American move was 
criticized by Zimbabwe, Botswana, Mozambique 
and Malawi, who argued that their herds of wild 
game were well-protected.?9 

As the Western world witnessed in amazement 
the sweeping reforms under way in East Europe, it 
overlooked similar trends in southern Africa. 
Democratic systems are evolving in Botswana, 
Namibia, Zimbabwe and Mozambique. Regional 
economic organizations like SADCC are flourish- 
ing and have exceeded the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. A fundamental restructuring and liberaliza- 
tion of economies is well under way in many countries. 
The Frelimo central committee in Mozambique 
defended the IMF-World Bank Economic Re- 
covery Program. Lesotho and Madagascar have 
begun to implement far-reaching environmental 
action plans, Botswana has developed a food secur- 
ity program that is applicable throughout Africa, 
and Zimbabwe has launched a successful family- 
planning scheme that promises to slow population 
growth and improve public health. 

The United States can take some credit for plant- 
ing the seeds of this renewal. However, many of 
these projects are now in danger because of the 
diversion of resources to other parts of the world. 
Black-ruled southern Africa remains a low priority 
in Washington. 

The United States has an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to make sure that this still-fragile process will 
lead to sustainable and equitable growth. It cannot 
wait for the reluctant private investor but must 
urgently seek the transfer of technology to raise food 
production and to forestall ecological degradation. 
It must help to train a new generation of agrono- 
mists. Nevertheless, before full recovery can occur 
in southern black Africa, American and Soviet 
policymakers must place national unification in 
Angola and Mozambique among their higher 
priorities and must seize the opportunity to engage 
in a mutual arms cutoff. 

The United States must also seek ways to reinte- 
grate a future post-apartheid South Africa into the 
other economies of southern Africa. The Americans 
now possess the leverage to achieve this. Sustained 
economic development cannot take place without 
regional stabilization and that is unlikely until rebel 
forces are deprived of military support, peace is 
restored, and populations are able to return to the 
workplace. E 
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Council, and to bring local and central government 
together at that level. 

The new structure was essentially an interim 
local government system, for which responsibility 
was ultimately located within the Ministry of Local 
Government. It represented a significant break 
with the traditional “top down” system. Beginning 
in mid-1986, RCs were gradually set up in most 
parts of the country; by late 1987 there were some 
40,000 RCs at the village level. Although there 
were weaknesses with regard to RC functions and 
resources, they represented a serious attempt to 
create a popular, local-level institution. 

The priority that the NRA/M gave to local ad- 
ministration was indicative of the kind of political 
order it envisioned. The RC model, which owed a 
good deal to NRA experience in the bush, reflected 
the emphasis on “participatory democracy” set 
down in its Ten-Point Program. The RCs would al- 
low people to participate in the decision-making 
process and to take charge of their own affairs at the 
local level and would provide a channel of commu- 
nication with the center. Museveni conceived of the 
NRM as a broad, popularly based movement. At 
the same time, his “populist” notion of the people’s 
power was essentially paternalist. ‘There was no 
doubt that, it ensured central control and guaran- 
teed the role of the NRM as custodian and guard- 
jan. There was no effective role in the model for 
political parties, whose “sectarian politics” were held 
responsible for past conflict at the local as well as the 
national level. 

The RC system drew criticism from two sources. 
The bureaucrats were concerned with practical- 
ities. At the same time, they feared a challenge to 
their authority from what was regarded as a radical 
innovation. The party politicians saw the RCs as an 
attempt on the part of the NRM to broaden its own 
political base. Although the NRM denied that it 
was a party, it was in many ways the successor to 
Museveni’s Uganda Patriotic Movement (UPM). 
It was, however, a very recent creation, and the 
NRM Secretariat had done little to set up any struc- 
ture beyond the secretariat itself and four political 
education schools for a politicization program. As 
a movement, the NRM scarcely existed; it had 
no countrywide organization and no mass member- 
ship. The political parties suspected that the RCs 
were intended to provide both and that they were a 
preliminary step toward the creation of a one-party 
state. 

Whatever the NRA/M’s political intentions, the 
RC system did not in fact change the power struc- 


UGANDA tures at the local level. Uganda’s two major political“ 4 seo 
(Continued from page 208) parties, the UPC and DP, were 30 years old-and™ "Ni, 


had deep roots in Ugandan society, as their survival 
through eight years of Amin’s rule had demon- - 
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strated. At least the RC system removed the vio- 
lence that had characterized previous polls. It did 
not, however, change political allegiances. There 
were no restrictions on participation in the RC elec- 
tion and DP officials in particular were able to 
establish themselves within the new system. More 
important, where there had been strong local power 
groups in the past, these had apparently been 
transferred to the new structure. 

The RC experiment caught the imagination of a 
good many Ugandans and won popular support for 
the NRA/M. It did not, however, change the gov- 
ernment’s basically southern identification. A sec- 
ond institutional experiment followed in February, 
1989, when, almost exactly three years after taking 
power, the NRM held elections for an expanded 
National Resistance Council (NRC). Announced 
with only three weeks’ notice, these elections were 
conducted with a minimum of resources and were 
essentially peaceful. With the exception of the north 
and a part of Teso in the northeast (which for securt- 
ty reasons were excluded), they were countrywide. 
Candidates had to be resident in the constituency, 
but otherwise no one was precluded from standing 
for election. No deposit was required. Neither party 
nor individual campaigning was allowed. ‘There 
was no prior registration of voters. The elections 
were conducted through the Resistance Councils, 
for which fresh elections were first held, after which 
150 of the now 210 elected members of the NRC 
(one for each county) were chosen according to the 
same electoral college system. Voting was by queu- 
ing behind candidates. The RC V, the district 
council, elected the others. The elections were thus 
essentially indirect. 

The NRM believed that the 1989 experiment ful- 
filled its 1986 promise to hold elections within four 
years. Only the second elections since indepen- 
dence (the first having been the elections of 1980 
that were generally regarded as fraudulent), they 
were regarded by many Ugandans as free and fair. 
Thus they represented a significant achievement for 
the NRM and, like the RCs, won the NRM consid- 
erable popular goodwill. 

Nevertheless, the NRC elections did not change 
the power structure in any significant way. The 
NRM was perceived to have “won” and the parties 
to have lost their preeminence. But the same social 
divisions that had hitherto been dominant re- 
mained. NRC members still came from the tradi- 
tional business, professional, civil service elite who 
had formerly dominated party and Parliament and 
who had been at the center of the divisive politics 
the NRM wished to eliminate. The break with the 
past was not complete. 

The timing of the NRC elections, held when the 
constitutional commission had scarcely begun its 


task, raised doubts in many people’s minds with 
regard to the NRM'’s intentions about its term in of- 
fice. There was therefore little surprise (even 
though there was considerable criticism) when, in 
October, 1989, the NRC agreed to extend the life of 
the interim administration (and therefore its own) 
for five more years, to 1994. 

While the search for political control has pre- 
occupied Museveni for four years, the extent of his 
success remained unclear in 1989. In the interest of 
national unity, he created a large army and a broad- 
ly inclusive government, both at a huge cost to the 
state. The NRM, however, still lacks a country- 
wide base, and there are no direct political institu- 
tional links between the central and the local gov- 
ernments. The government is embracing more 
competing social forces than ever. 

At the same time, Museveni has been unable to 
provide Ugandans with the “reasonable level of liv- 
ing” without which democracy in politics is impos- 
sible, according to NRM’s Ten-Pomt Program. 
The NRM has been unable to restore the economy 
and, despite protestations to the contrary, its basic 
economic policies are those of its predecessors. 
Hence the central issues of regional and income ine- 
quality that were at the heart of the regional cleav- 
ages between north and south remain. E 





SOUTH AFRICA 
(Continued from page 200) 
Claiborne, a correspondent for the Washington Post, 
admitted that 


I... remained [skeptical] . . . for a good part of my 
[three-and-a-half-year] tour in South Africa. It 
seemed to me that punitive economic sanctions might 
be effective as a threat, but once they were imposed 
the stiff-necked, self-reliant nature of the Afrikaners 
who rule this country would come to the surface... . 
and [they would] perhaps become even more intrac- 
table... I was wrong. For all of their faults. . 
sanctions were beginning to work, finally.’ 


A new regional calculus also emerged in 1989. 
The Angolan-Namibian agreement signed in De- 
cember, 1988, set in motion a process that had mul- 
tiple repercussions. First, it gave South Africa an 
internationally recognized role as a peacemaker in 
the region, despite earlier policies that had con- 
tributed to conflict in the area. Second, it helped re- 
duce cold war tensions in Africa. The Soviet Union 
supported the agreement, which called for the re- 
moval of Cuban troops from Angola over a 
27-month period. Third, it launched Namibia, a 
territory that South Africa had controlled since 
World War I, on the road to democracy, providing 


9 Washington Post, January 14, 1990. 


a model of peaceful racial reconciliation on South 
Africa’s doorstep. 

Lastly, the agreement enabled South Africa to 
conclude a military retreat from the region without 
losing face. Although the civil war in Angola raged 
on with a new intensity and the insurgency in Mo- 
zambique was no closer to resolution, South Africa 
had officially withdrawn from these wars and 
pledged not to interfere, whatever happened to the 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) and the Mozambican National Resis- 
tance (Renamo), anti-government guerrilla groups 
that were Pretoria’s clients. 

Furthermore, while the agreement was being ne- 
gotiated and implemented, the Angolan and Mo- 
zambican governments embarked on economic and 
political reforms, with the latter—formerly one of 
Africas most committed socialist states — rejecting 
Marxism-Leninism. Even the ANC guerrilla threat 
was reduced. As part of the accord, military camps 
that had been located in Angola before the Ango- 
lan-Namibian agreement were moved to Tanzania 
and Uganda. There were now “no immediate pros- 
pects of inflicting an all-around military defeat on 
the enemy,” noted the South African Communist 
party in a document assessing the new strategic 
situation in the region.!° However, in August, 
1989, the ANC launched a fresh diplomatic offen- 
sive with its adoption of the Harare Declaration, 
which set forth a plan for negotiations. The docu- 
ment was endorsed by the Front-Line States, the 
Non-Aligned Movement, the Organization of 
African States and, with some modification, the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Internal pressures within South Africa also 
mounted.. Having been battered severely by the 
state of emergency, anti-apartheid forces began a 
defiance campaign of nonviolent resistance. De- 
tainees arrested under emergency regulations went 
on a hunger strike, forcing the government to nego- 
tiate their release with leaders of the Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement, as the anti-apartheid forces re- 
styled themselves after their organizations were 
banned. Some prisoners escaped from custody and 
took refuge in foreign embassies. Those who were 
placed under restriction ignored government 
orders, defying Pretoria to rearrest them in peaceful 
protests. Sit-ins were organized, political rallies 
convened, and negotiations with local authorities 
started to resolve some of the burning issues in the 
black townships, like housing and education. 
Blacks were moving — literally — into cities, univer- 
sities, hospitals, recreational areas and public 
facilities that had been historically reserved for 
whites. 


10The Path to Power,” as quoted in The Weekly Mail (Johan- 
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Politically, the white community had also reached 
a moment of truth as the full implications of the re- 
sults of the 1989 election set in. From that Septem- 
ber poll, the Conservative party showed that, while 
it did not do as well as expected, it was there to stay. 
The rift in Afrikanerdom could not be healed. ‘The 
Democratic party, doing better than expected, 
showed that a new challenge had emerged on the 
left. Marginal victories by the National party in 
several close constituencies raised the possibility of 
a hung Parliament in the next election, due in 1994. 

The handwriting was on the wall: either the Na- 
tional party had to make a political breakthrough or 
it would be caught in a political vise. A party man 
all his life, de Klerk saw the tides of world opinion, 
white fragmentation and the resurgence of black re- 
sistance playing against the white establishment. 

At this juncture, South Africa’s future depends 
on how the two primary actors — the ANC and the 
National party government — play their cards. ‘The 
situation has never looked more promising, but it is 
also highly dangerous. Expectations are running 
ahead of negotiations; rhetoric is glossing over real 
political differences; and time is not on anyone's 
side. The National party must reach a settlement 
before the next election, when it could be voted out 
of office. The ANC must move quickly or it 
may lose ground, not only to the government, but 
to other political rivals. 

South Africa may well enter a period of political 
realignment that will cut across racial barriers even 
before a transition to a new government takes place. 
That would be a hopeful sign, leading to the crea- 
tion of a new body politic. But before that occurs, 
Pretoria must shift from unilateral reforms to multi- 
lateral negotiations, and the ANC must make the 
transition from liberation struggle to participatory 
politics. 

If an elected body, a constitutional convention or 
a constituent assembly, is convened, a national de- 
bate could take place that would permit all groups 
and alliances to test their political strength and their 
political ideas. Whatever mechanism is used it must 
be democratic or it could invite outside in- 
terference, provoke renewed conflict and lose inter- 
national credibility. 

Whether South Africa’s transition will lead, with 
a minimum of violence, to a multiparty, nonracial 
democracy is unclear. At least that future appears 
possible. But the legacy of apartheid, the scars of 
violence and the polarization of society have left 
their mark. Without a commitment by all major 
parties to a common future, South Africa could still 
plunge into the abyss of race war or the violent 
throes of partition. The range of alternative out- 
comes is as broad in South Africa as it is in East 
Europe, and democracy hangs in the balance. W 
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ANGOLA 

(Continued from page 216) 
release of all political prisoners, the creation of a 
transitional government of national unity to which 
UNITA could nominate its own members, a 
rewriting of the constitution, and “free and fair” 
elections. The congress specifically rejected exile for 
Savimbi. 

Both the MPLA and UNITA were to blame for 
the return to the battlefield. It was UNITA that of- 
ficially disowned the June cease-fire, and through- 
out late 1989 UNITA activities increased. The 
MPLA, meanwhile, began to plan an offensive, 
which it launched just before Christmas, 1989. 
With the apparent assistance of Soviet advisers, the 
MPLA worked out.new military strategies, which 
turned out to be remarkably effective, and on 
February 2, 1990, the MPLA claimed to have taken 
the key UNITA outpost of Mavinga.” 

While the military operations were under way, 
the MPLA had not entirely abandoned the negotia- 
tions; and in early January, 1990, President Dos 
Santos had outlined a new proposal. For the first 
time, the MPLA suggested that UNITA members 
could become independent legislative candidates 
and promised to ensure the freedom : of 
“associations” of a “social or cultural character,” im- 
plying that UNITA could continue to exist as an 
association while its members participated in the 
electoral process. This was a change from the 
previous insistence that UNITA be integrated into 
Angola’s existing political structures. ‘The new pro- 
posals also called for the formation of a “restruc- 
tured” national army that would absorb UNITA’s 
guerrillas. The Angolan government, however, 
continued to rule out multiparty elections, and to 
suggest that Savimbi “temporarily step aside.” The 
fate of the January, 1990, MPLA proposal is 
unclear at this writing. UNITA claimed that it was 
never officially delivered to the mediator, Mobutu, 
and therefore that no response was required. 

The negotiating process slowed still further in 
early February, when Angolan President Dos San- 
tos canceled a planned trip to the United States. 
The MPLA totally misread the situation in 
Washington. Congressional support for Savimbi 
had not significantly weakened, and the ad- 
ministration did not want Dos Santos to meet with 
President Bush until a cease-fire was in place. 
Belatedly realizing that the MPLA goals were unat- 
tainable, President Dos Santos canceled the visit. 


2% Army Takes Key Rebel Stronghold,” Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Sub-Saharan Africa Daily Report, February 
2, 1990. 

21Pauline Baker, “The American Challenge in Southern 
Africa,” Current History, vol. 88, no. 538 (May, 1989), p. 209. 


An important opportunity for the Angolan and 
American governments to improve mutual under- 
standing was thereby forfeited. 

The Bush administration managed the transition 
process inefficiently and had no experienced 
diplomats early in 1989 to maintain the momentum 
developed by the December, 1988, tripartite 
agreements. When Cohen took charge, his freedom 
of maneuver was severely constrained by the Bush 
administration’s reluctance to engage in high- 
profile diplomacy and its sensitivity to conservative 
opinion. 

The slow transition process and the pressure of 
conservative domestic opinion meant that the 
United States initially distanced itself from the 
negotiations, handing the mediation baton to Prest- 
dent Mobutu. Anxious to produce quick results, 
Mobutu forced the pace of the talks and produced 
the Gbadolite fiasco. Rather than taking vigorous 
action to rescue the process, the United States re- 
mained on the sidelines and failed to use its con- 
siderable leverage to bring Savimbi back to the 
negotiating table. 

While Savimbi stayed away, the hard-liners in the 
MPLA gained the initiative. They were able to 
point to the United States failure to “live up to” its 
perceived “promise” of diplomatic reward for 
Angola’s signing of the December, 1988, tripartite 
agreement, and the increase of United States aid to 
UNITA, as evidence the United States was not to 
be trusted. Cohen was prevented from offering the 
Angolan government a “good faith gesture” that 
could have strengthened the hand of the more flex- 
ible elements within the MPLA. Instead, bowing to 
conservative pressure, the State Department of- 
fered Savimbi a good faith gesture, endorsing his 
terms for a settlement, and got the worst of both 
worlds. By the time UNITA was finally persuaded 
to return to the talks, those in the MPLA skeptical of 
the utility of negotiation were already planning a 
new military confrontation. 

As Pauline Baker has remarked, the Ango- 
lan-Namibian tripartite accords “open[ed] a new 
phase in American diplomacy, which the Bush ad- 
ministration must carry to completion.”*! So far, 
the United States has failed. 

It is highly unlikely that peace would have been 
swiftly achieved in Angola even if the United States 
had handled its policy more creatively. ‘he gap be- 
tween the MPLA and the UNITA positions is so 
wide, and the history of mutual distrust so long, it is 
hard to imagine the opposing forces coming to 
agreement rapidly, even under ideal circum- 
stances. However, a United States approach less 
driven by domestic opinion might have prevented 
the MPLA-UNITA competition for power from 
shifting back to the battlefield. = 
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A Current History chronology covering the most important events of March, 1990, to provide a day- 


by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 

March 11 — After 10 years in Tunis, the Arab League agrees in 
principle to move its headquarters back to Cairo; in 1979, be- 
cause Egypt concluded a peace treaty with Israel, the mem- 
bers voted to move the headquarters to Tunis. 


European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) 

March 14— Representatives of 34 countries meet to draft a 
charter for the EBRD with a planned capitalization of $8.3 
billion to fund economic assistance to East European coun- 
tries. The U.S. will not join the bank if the Soviet Union 
becomes a major borrower. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
(See South Africa) 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

March 18—In Vienna, OPEC oil ministers end a weekend 
meeting, noting that increased oil use in the next decade will 
require new investment in production; they agree to keep oil 
prices at present levels but cannot reach agreement on the 
timing for increased production. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Namibia) 

March 14—The 5 permanent members of the Security Council 
ask the 4 warring factions in Cambodia to transfer “all 
necessary powers” to a UN peacekeeping force to administer 
the government and ensure free elections. 

March 16—Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar asks the 
Security Council for “urgent approval” to increase the size of 
the UN observer group and the force to aid the voluntary 
demobilization of the Nicaraguan contras. 

March 26—The UN Food and Agriculture Organization re- 
ports that for the 3d year in a row, world food supplies of 
grains have decreased; the decrease poses the threat of famine 
in many third world countries. 


AFGHANISTAN 

March 6— The government says it has put down a coup by De- 
fense Minister Shahnawaz Tanai; this is the 5th failed coup 
since the Soviet military withdrew in 1989. 

March 15— Tanai says that, in spite of past differences, he will 
join forces with the fundamentalist guerrillas led by Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar to depose the government of President Na- 
jibullah. 

‘March 18—At a meeting of the Communist party Central 
Committee, Najibullah tells the party to give up its monopoly 
on power. 


ARGENTINA 
March 21—State workers stage a 1-day strike to protest the 
government’ effort to reduce the state sector of the economy 
and its projected wage increases that trail the inflation rate, 
currently 100 percent a month. 


AUSTRALIA 
March 29— In the March 24 parliamentary election results an- 
nounced today, the conservative coalition gains seats, but 
does not unseat the ruling Labor party; Bob Hawke is re- 
elected Prime Minister. 


AUSTRIA 
March 14— During the last day before new border restrictions 
go into effect, between 5,000 and 7,000 Romanians cross into 
Austria; as of March 15, they will be required to obtain visas 
before entering Austria. 


BRAZIL 

March 13— The central bank announces a 3-day bank holiday at 
the request of the new economic minister, Zelia Cardoso de 
Mello, to stabilize the economy until incoming President Fer- 
nando Collor de Mello’s new economic policy is announced. 

March 15—Collor is inaugurated as President; he is the first 
popularly elected President in Brazil in 29 years. 

March 16—Collor announces his economic plan that ends state 
subsidies, creates a new currency, privatizes state enter- 
prises, imposes new taxes and declares a moratorium on in- 
ternal debt. The major aim of the plan is to arrest inflation, 
which was 2,700 percent in the past year. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also Intl, UN) 

March 1—Ending the most recent round of peace talks, rival 
factions are unable to agree on a UN role in a transitional 
government. 

March 27—In Beijing, leader of a non-Communist resistance 
faction Prince Norodom Sihanouk says that Vietnam has il- 
legally seized Cambodian territory by moving territorial 
border markers. 


CHILE 
March 11—Patricio Aylwin is inaugurated as President; he is 
the 1st civilian leader in Chile in 16 years. 
March 12—Aylwin announces that he is freeing political 
prisoners. 


CHINA 
(See also U.K., Hong Kong) 

March 20— At the opening of the annual session of the National 
People’s Congress (NPC), Prime Minister Li Peng suggests 
some loosening of economic austerity policies, but calls for a 
harder line against dissent and tightened public security. 

March 21—The NPC accepts the resignation of Deng Xiao- 
ping as chairman of the government Central Military Com- 
mission, his last official post; the NPC hears the government's 
budget proposal including a 15 percent increase in military 
spending. 


CUBA 
March 7 — President Fidel Castro announces that he is ending 
military assistance to Nicaragua. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
March 15— West German President Richard von Weizsäcker 
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visits Prague on the 51st anniversary of the Nazi German oc- 
cupation in 1939. 


‘ 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Arab League) 


EL SALVADOR 
March 21— Government officials say that the government and 
the leftist rebels have agreed to start talks aimed at bringing 
them into the political process. The government has set Sep- 
tember as the deadline for signing a treaty with the rebels. 


ETHIOPIA 
March 21—Soviet Ambassador to Sudan Valery Sukhin says 
that as of early February, all Soviet military advisers have 
been withdrawn from battle areas in Ethiopia. 


FRANCE 
(See Germany, West) 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Germany, West) 

March 19—In the 1st free elections since 1933, the Alliance for 
Germany, a coalition of conservative parties led by the Chris- 
tian Democrats, finishes 1st but does not win a majority. The 
coalition advocates rapid unification with West Germany. 
The Social Democrats come in a distant 2d and the Com- 
munist party is 3d. 

The Christian Democrats invite the Social Democrats and 
the liberals to form a coalition government; the Social 
Democrats turn down the offer. 

March 23— Chairman of the Christian Democratic Union Lo- 

thar de Maiziére says he is ready to become Prime Minister. 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Czechoslovakia; Germany, East; Japan; Libya) 

March 2—Chancellor Helmut Kohl says that a treaty between 
Germany and Poland affirming Poland’s western border 
should also include a Polish waiver of further claims for war 
reparations and should guarantee the rights of the German 
minority in Poland. 

March 6— The government proposes that West Germany and 
East Germany adopt resolutions that waive territorial claims 
to Poland, and that a future reunified Germany put a “final 
seal” on the question of Poland’s border. 

March 7— The Social Democratic party says German unifica- 
tion should come through negotiation not annexation. 

March 14—In Bonn, representatives from East Germany, 
West Germany, the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and 
France — the so-called 4 plus 2—hold their 1st formal talks on 
German unification; they agree to include Poland in discuss- 
ing the Polish border. 

March 20—The government decides that as of July 1, 1990, 
most benefits to East German immigrants will end and spe- 
cial reception centers for them will close. July 1, 1990, is the 
date for unifying the two German currencies. 


GRENADA 
March 13—In national elections, no party wins a clear majori- 
ty; thus the balloting fails to select a new Prime Minister. 


HAITI 
March 8—In the 4th day of demonstrations, several thousand 
anti-government protesters assemble near the National Pal- 
ace in Port-au-Prince to demand that Lieutenant General 
Prosper Avril resign as President. 
March 9— Protesters block the main roads with fiery barricades 
in continuing demonstrations; police fire on protesters. 


March 10 —[Itis announced on national television that Avril has 
resigned and that Acting Army Chief of Staff Herard Abra- 
ham will name a provisional leader. 

March 12—Avril leaves Haiti for the U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Ertha Pascal-Trouillot is named to head the provi- 
sional government, the 5th government since the downfall of 
President Jean-Claude Duvalier in 1985. 

March 13—Pascal-Trouillot is inaugurated as Provisional 
President. Army commander Abraham says that the army 
“will stay in the barracks.” 

March 23 — The New York Times reports that, in Port-au-Prince, 
violence attributed to Avril loyalists is continuing. 


HONDURAS 
(See Nicaragua) 


HUNGARY 

March 10—It is announced by Hungarian radio that the Soviet 
Union and Hungary have agreed on the withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops from Hungary by mid-1991. - 

March 12— The 1st contingent of Soviet troops withdraws from 
Hungary. 

March 26— Results of the March 25 parliamentary elections 
show that 6 center-right and liberal parties prevailed, with 2 
anti-Communist parties in the lead; a 2d round of elections 
will be held in April. 


; INDIA 

March 1—In Srinagar, Indian troops fire on demonstrators 
rallying in favor of secession for Jammu and Kashmir; at 
least 29 people are reported killed. 

March 24— India completes the withdrawal of its troops from 
Sri Lanka, a week ahead of the deadline. 


IRAN 
March 7—President Hashemi Rafsanjani denies that there 
have been any direct negotiations with the U.S. regarding 
Western hostages in Lebanon; he says messages have been 
transmitted through intermediaries. 


IRAQ 
(See also U.S., Administration) 
March 29— U.S. intelligence reports indicate that for the ist 
time Iraq has built missile launchers with a range of up to 400 
miles, sufficient to reach Tel Aviv or Damascus. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Arab League; Syria) 

March 4— High-level members of the Likud party reject the 
modified U.S. proposal for peace talks with the Palestinians. 
Last week the Labor party said it would withdraw from the 
government if Likud does not agree to the proposal by March 
7. 

March 7 — After inconclusive debate on initiating peace talks, 
the Cabinet postpones a vote on the American proposal for 
Israeli-Palestinian talks until March 11. 

March 11—After Likud members of the Cabinet refuse to vote 
on the peace talks proposal, Labor members walk out of a 
Cabinet meeting. l 

March 13— Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir dismisses Finance 
Minister Shimon Peres, the leader of the Labor party; the re- 
maining Labor members of the Cabinet resign, causing the 
coalition government to fall. 

March 15— After Shamir refuses to compromise on peace talks, 
the Knesset (Parliament) dissolves the government for the 1st 
time since 1948. Shamir will lead the caretaker government 
until a new government is formed. 

March 19—In Jerusalem, former U.S. President Jimmy Car- 


ter accuses the Israeli military of abusing Palestinians’ rights, 
firing on demonstrators without provocation and detaining 
Palestinians without trial. 

March 20— President Chaim Herzog asks Labor party leader 
Peres to try to form a new government. 

March 21—Shamir rejects Peres’s offer for Likud to join a 
Labor-led government. 


IVORY COAST 
March 2—In the worst violence since anti-government riots 
began 2 weeks ago, students demanding the ouster of Presi- 
dent Félix Houphouét-Boigny clash with police in Abidjan. 


JAPAN 
(See also’ U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 6— Mitsubishi and Daimler-Benz, the largest business 
groups in Japan and West Germany, respectively, announce 
that they are negotiating “intensive cooperation” in micro- 
electronics, aerospace and automobile technology. 

March 22—By midday, the Nikkei stock average posts a decline 
of 6 percent, the 2d worst decline in the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change’s history, after the October, 1987, fall of 14.9 percent. 
Stocks rebound slightly for a total decline of 3.1 percent by 
day’s end. 

March 27—In Tokyo, U.S. and Japanese officials announce 
that the U.S. and Japan have agreed to cooperate in military 
technology research. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Korea, South) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
March 3— The New York Times reports that engineers have 
discovered a secret tunnel 80 miles northeast of Seoul; mili- 
tary officials suspect that the tunnel was built by North Korea 
in preparation for a surprise attack. 
March 14—A North Korean military delegation agrees to in- 
vestigate the tunnel with South Korean military officials. 


LEBANON 
(See also Tran; Syria) 

March 1—After a 13-day cease-fire, rival Christian forces 
resume fighting in East Beirut. 

March 9—It is reported that General Michel Aoun has said that 
his war with a rival Christian militia is ended; he offers to 
negotiate an end to the 15-year-old civil war. 

March 11 — President Elias Hrawi says Aoun’s supporters must 
“submit to the legitimate government”; he names General 
Emile Lahoud to replace Aoun as army commander. 

March 19—Near Junieh, rival Christian factions exchange ar- 
tillery fire for 6 hours in the most intense fighting in the past 2 
weeks. Forces under General Aoun have reportedly used 
cluster bombs on residential areas. 

March 30—In the worst fighting since March 19, rival Chris- 
tian militias bombard Qlaiaat and East Beirut. 

March 31 —Full-scale warfare is reported in East Beirut; at least 
50 people are reported killed. 


LIBYA 

March 14—The Libyan news agency reports that a chemical 
plant near Rabta is on fire. U.S. President George Bush 
denies that the U.S. sabotaged the plant, although the U.S. 
suspected that the plant produced poison gas. l 

March 22— In Bonn, Jürgen Hippenstiel-Imhausen, the owner 
of Imhausen-Chemie A.G., is charged with illegally export- 
ing plans and equipment to build the chemical plant in Rabta 
that is suspected of producing poison gas. 
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MEXICO 
March 28— For the ist time, President Carlos Salinas de Gor- 
tari agrees to negotiate a free trade agreement with the U.S. 


MONGOLIA 

March 12— The Politburo recommends that the Communist 
party surrender its monopoly on power and that a new con- 
stitution be drawn up to provide for multiparty democratic 
elections. President and General Secretary Zhambyn Bat- 
monh says that a new Central Committee will be chosen at an 
extraordinary party congress to begin April 10. 

March 14— The Politburo of the Communist party resigns; the 
party votes to relinquish its monopoly. Gombojavyn Ochir- 
bat is chosen as the new General Secretary, replacing Bat- 
monh, who remains President. 

March 15—The new party leadership promises to hold free 
elections. 

March 20— About 1,000 demonstrators rally in Ulan Bator in 
support of opposition parties; they charge that the Com- 
munist leadership is reneging on its promises of reform. 

March 21—The People’s Great Hural, the Parliament, selects 
former Trade Minister Punsalmaagiyn Ochirbat as Presi- 
dent and Sharabyn Gunjaadorj as Prime Minister; both men 
are Communists but do not hold high-level positions. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


MYANMAR 
March 20 — Foreign diplomats based in Yangon report that the 
military government is compelling 500,000 people to move 
from the cities to outlying rural areas. 


NAMIBIA 
(See also South Africa; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 21 — Namibia becomes an independent nation after 75 
years under South African control and a 23-year guerrilla 
war. Sam Nujoma, the leader of SWAPO (the South West 
Africa People’s Organization), is sworn in as President by 
UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar. 


NEW ZEALAND 
March 1 — U.S. Secretary of State James Baker meets with Ex- 
ternal Relations Minister Mike Moore in Washington, 
D.C., ending the 4-year ban on high-level U.S. contacts with 
New Zealand; former Secretary of State George Shultz im- 
posed the ban in 1986 after New Zealand banned nuclear- 
armed ships from its waters. 


NICARAGUA 

March 5—In Washington, D.C., President-elect Violeta Bar- 
rios de Chamorro meets with Secretary of State James Baker 
to ask for U.S. aid and to discuss economic recovery plans 
and the demobilization of the contras. 

March 6— Contra leaders charge that the government is mount- 
ing offensive military operations against civilians, violating a 
cease-fire it imposed; the government claims the contras end- 
ed the cease-fire. 

March 8—The Sandinista government submits legislation to 
the National Assembly that-would grant immunity for un- 
prosecuted crimes allegedly committed during its 10-year 
rule and would give away some property taken by the 
government. 

March 9— Outgoing President Daniel Ortega Saavedra says 
that if the contras are not disarmed, he cannot guarantee a 
peaceful transition on April 25. 

March 11— Voting 72 to 6, the National Assembly approves an 
amended version of the legislation granting amnesty for 
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crimes committed since the Sandinistas took power in 1979; 
as amended, the legislation applies to both the Sandinistas 
and the contras. 

March 23—The contras agree to disband their forces in Hon- 
duras by April 20. - 

March 27— Sandinista leaders recognize Chamorro’s right to 
exercise full authority over the armed forces, still dominated 
by the Sandinistas. 


PANAMA 
March 2—A discothéque in Panama City is bombed, wound- 
. ing 16 U.S. servicemen and 11 Panamanians. 

March 5—A group called the Martyrs of the 20th of December 
takes responsibility for the March 2 bombing. December 20, 
1989, is the date of the U.S. invasion of Panama. 

March 19—The government asks the U.S. for compensation 
for weapons seized by U.S. troops during the December in- 
vasion; the arms belonged to the Panamanian Defense 
Forces, now disbanded. 


PHILIPPINES 
March 4—Government troops fight supporters of Rodolfo 
Aguinaldo, recently removed as governor of Cagayan prov- 
ince, who seized a hotel in Tuguegarao and held hostage the 
official who served the warrant for Aguinaldo’s arrest. 
March 6—The Supreme Court orders the release on bail of 
Senator Juan Ponce Enrile, arrested in February on charges 
of complicity in connection with the failed December coup. 


POLAND 
(See Germany, West; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


ROMANIA 
(See also Austria) 

March 2—The trial of former secret police (Securitate) officers 
charged with responsibility for the December death of anti- 
government demonstrators in Timisoara begins. 

March 11—In Bucharest and Timisoara, anti-government 
demonstrators march to protest the continued domination of 
Communists and members of the Securitate in the govern- 
ment. 

March 20—In Transylvania, about 2,000 Romanian na- 
tionalists attack 5,000 ethnic Hungarian protesters. 

March 21 — Romanian and ethnic Hungarian mobs are sepa- 
rated by government tanks and troops in Transylvania. 300 
people are reported to have been injured and 3 killed in the 
March 20 violence. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also Namibia) 

March 2—In Lusaka, Zambia, Nelson Mandela is elected 
deputy president of the African National Congress (ANC); 
this makes Mandela the ANC’s de facto leader because presi- 
dent Oliver N. Tambo is recovering from a stroke. 

March 4— The government of Ciskei is overthrown in‘a coup 
by military officers. 

March 5— The New York Times reports that over 300 political 
prisoners began a hunger strike a week ago in order to pres- 
sure President F.W. de Klerk to issue a general amnesty. 

At the request of Ciskei’s new ruler, Brigadier General 
Oupa Joshua Cqozo, South African troops are sent to Ciskei 
to restore order after looting and vandalism that followed the 
military coup on March 4, 

March 6—The Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) rejects Man- 
dela’s invitation to join the ANC in an anti-apartheid coali- 
tion that plans to talk with President de Klerk. 

March 7 —In Bophuthatswana, 50,000 protesters demand the 
ouster of its president, Lucas Mangope. Police shoot, killing 


at least 7 people. Mangope declares a state of emergency in 4 
districts. 

March 9— In fighting between rival black groups near Johan- 
nesburg, 19 people are killed. The violence was sparked by a 
dispute among black taxi drivers. 

March 12—In Stockholm, Mandela meets with Tambo for the 
Ist time since Mandela was imprisoned 27 years ago. 

March 13—Meeting with Swedish Prime Minister Ingvar 
Carlsson in Stockholm, Mandela urges foreign governments 
to break diplomatic ties with South Africa and impose 
stronger sanctions. 

March 16—De Klerk says that the government and the ANC 
will begin talks in Cape Town on April'11 aimed at the fram- 
ing of a new constitution. 

March 19—In Lusaka, the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) agrees to initiate direct contacts with the South 
African government to discuss ending apartheid peacefully. 

March 23 — The New York Times reports that while attending the 
independence ceremonies in Windhoek, Namibia, de Klerk 
met with various world leaders after a long period of dip- 
lomatic isolation. 

March 26—In a black township, police fire on anti-apartheid 
demonstrators, killing 8 people. 

March 30—Mandela cancels a meeting with Mangosuthu 
Gatsha Buthelezi, the chief of the Zulus; the meeting was part 
of an effort to stop violence between rival black nationalist 
groups. 

March 31—The ANC cancels plans to begin talks with the 
government April 11, in protest against police violence on 
March 26. 


SRI LANKA 
(See Indra) 


SWEDEN 
-(See South Africa) 


SYRIA 

March 16—In Damascus, former U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter says that Syrian President Hafez Assad has promised 
to help win the release of Western hostages in Lebanon. 
Carter met with Assad and Foreign Minister Farouk Sharaa 
during his 2-day stay. 

March 18—In Jerusalem, Carter tells Israeli officials, including 
Prime Minister Shamir and former Trade Minister Shimon 
Peres, that Assad is ready to hold peace talks with Israel. 


TAIWAN — 

March 18—In the largest protest since martial law was lifted in 
1987, over 10,000 demonstrators in Taipei demand rapid 
democratic changes and direct presidential elections. 

March 20—In Taipei, more than 6,000 protesters rally in the 
Ist large-scale student demonstration in 40 years. 

March 21—The National Assembly reelects Lee Tenghui, the 
sole candidate, as President; afterwards, Lee meets with stu- 
dent representatives to discuss their demands for political 
change. 

March 22— Student protesters peacefully end their demonstra- 
tion in Taipei. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, EBRD, Afghanistan; Ethiopia; Germany, West; 
Hungary; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

March 6—For the first time since 1920, the Congress of 
People’s Deputies approves a law permitting effective private 
ownership of small-scale factories and other enterprises; the 
law also protects private property from confiscation by the 
State. 


March 7 — President Mikhail Gorbachev says that if Lithuania 
secedes from the Soviet Union, it must pay compensation 


worth $33 billion; Lithuania must also surrender some ter- 


ritory to the Soviet Union. 

March 9— The Georgian parliament condemns the forcible in- 
corporation of Georgia into the Soviet Union in 1921 and 
asserts its desire for independence. 

March 11—Voting 124 to 0, the Lithuanian parliament 
declares Lithuania an independent state. 

The congress of Estonia asks the Soviet Congress to restore 
“the free and independent republic of Estonia.” 

Ata closed meeting of the party Central Committee, Gor- 
bachev proposes a restructuring of the Communist party. 
March 13—Gorbachev terms Lithuania’s declaration of in- 
dependence “illegitimate and invalid” and refuses to negotiate 

with Lithuania and the other Baltic states. 

The Congress votes, 1,817 to 133, in favor of an expanded 
presidency; it also votes to end the Communist party’s mo- 
nopoly on power. 

March 14— The Congress votes, 1,542 to 368, to approve Gor- 
bachev as the sole candidate for the expanded presidency and 
to hold the election within the Congress. The Congress then 
votes, 1,329 to 495, to elect Gorbachev President. The first 
direct elections are slated to take place in 1995, 

Latvian parliament members petition Gorbachev to start 
talks on Latvian independence. 

March 15~Gorbachev is sworn in as President. 

The Soviet Union and the Vatican reestablish official rela- 
tions; ties were broken in 1923. 

March 19~—In the March 18 runoff election results released 
today, the non-Communist opposition wins a majority in ci- 
ty councils in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev; nationalist 
opposition candidates also win in republic parliaments. 

Interfax, a Soviet press agency, reports that an emergency 
economic package, including price and currency reforms, the 
introduction of a stock market and other measures aimed at 
creating a free-market economy, was submitted to the 
Supreme Soviet on March 16. 

March 21 — Gorbachev orders Lithuanians to surrender their 
guns to the Soviet government. 

March 22— Lithuanian officials refuse to hand over private 
firearms and accuse Soviet officials of exacerbating tensions 
by staging military displays. In Moscow, Gorbachev orders 
Lithuanians not to form a self-defense force and tells the 
KGB (secret police) to reinforce Soviet border positions. 

March 23~ More than 100 Soviet tanks and trucks and 1,500 
soldiers with automatic weapons parade past the Lithuanian 
parliament in Vilnius, Lithuania. . 

March 24—Officials in Lithuania refuse. the Soviet govern- 
ments demand to surrender army deserters to Soviet 
authorities. 

Gorbachev selects his 10-member Cabinet, including For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, Defense Minister 
Dmitri Yazov, and 1 non-Communist, Valentin G. 
Rasputin. 

March 25—The Estonian Communist party votes to break 
away from the central party, but agrees to a 6-month transi- 
tron. 

March 27—In Vilnius, Soviet troops seize the Lithuanian 
Communist party headquarters and raid a psychiatric hos- 
pital to arrest army deserters. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry orders all foreigners to leave 
Lithuania. 

March 28 — Lithuania drops a plan to establish its own border 
guard to avoid violence. 

March 29— Lithuanian leaders say they are ready to discuss a 
referendum on secession if Gorbachev agrees to negotiate the 
issue, 
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The government offers amnesty to Lithuanian army de- 
Serters. 
March 30—Soviet troops seize the State Prosecutor’s Office in 
Vilnius. 
March 31—Gorbachev offers to talk with Lithuanian leaders if 
they repeal their declaration of independence; he warns of 
“grave consequences” if they do not negotiate. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

(See also Germany, West; U.K., Hong Kong; U.S., Administration) 

March 8—In London, protesters who oppose a new “poll tax” 
become violent, attacking police with sticks and bottles; the 
tax will be effective in England and Wales April 1. 

March 31—In London, over 10,000 people demonstrate 
against the new head tax; protests become violent and at least 
100 people are arrested. Protests also take place in Scotland, 
where the tax is already in effect. 


Hong Kong 

March {— The Chinese Foreign Ministry announces that 
China will not recognize the British passports that Britain 
plans to give some Hong Kong residents; the Chinese gov- 
ernment believes that Hong Kong is Chinese territory and 
that its residents are Chinese citizens. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

March 1— The Nuclear Regulatory Commission votes, 3 to 0, 
to give New Hampshire’s Seabrook nuclear reactor an 
operating license 11 years after its scheduled opening. 

The Census Bureau reports that the Asian population in 
the U.S. grew 70 percent between 1980 and 1988. 

March 6—Postmaster General Anthony Frank announces 
price increases 1n all classes of mail to take effect in February, 
1991; the cost of mailing a first-class letter will rise $.05 to 
$.30, the biggest single increase in 172 years. 

March 21 — The Census Bureau completes its nationwide count 
of the nation’s homeless. 

March 27 — Energy Secretary James Watkins says his depart- 
ment will name an occupational and health director for the 
100,000 workers in all 17 nuclear munitions plants; in addi- 
tion, studies of the effects of radiation on nuclear weapons 
plant employees are to be transferred to the Department of 
Health and Human Services, effective August 1. 

March 28— After an 18-month investigation, U.S. and British 
customs officials at Heathrow Airport seize a shipment of 
some 40 capacitors that can be used as triggers in nuclear 
weapons; the triggers were being smuggled to Iraq; 6 people 
have been arrested. 


Economy 

March 2 — The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators remained unchanged in Jan- 
uary. 

March 9—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s 
unemployment rate remained at 5.3 percent in February. 
March 16—The Labor Department reports that its producer 

price index remained unchanged in February. 

March 20—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 
price index rose 0.5 percent in February. 

The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. foreign 
trade deficit for January was $9.3 billion, with a revised 
deficit of $7.7 billion for December, 1989. 

March 28— The Commerce Department issues a revised esti- 
mate of the nation’s gross national product for the last quarter 
of 1989; the annual rate of increase was revised to 1.1 percent 
from 0.9 percent. 
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Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, EBRD; Germany, West; Hatti; dran; Imag; Israel; 
Japan, Libya; Mexico; New Zealand; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Syria; Venezuela) 

March 1 — The State Department's annual report on the global 
production of illegal drugs, issued today, shows that the pro- 
duction of opium poppies, coca, marijuana and hashish rose 
to higher levels in 1989, despite highly publicized efforts to 
control drug supply and demand. 

March 2—President George Bush meets in California with 
Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu to try to resolve trade 
problems between the U.S. and Japan. 

March 3—President Bush and Kaifu end their trade discus- 
sions; Kaifu pledges to make serious efforts to ease trade ten- 
sions between the U.S. and Japan. 

March 9— Defense Secretary Dick Cheney says that Awacs 
(Airborne Warning and Control System) planes are being 
used to help intercept drug shipments in the Caribbean and 
radar-carrying balloons are being placed across the southern 
borders of the U.S. 

March 11— After the Lithuanian parliament declares Lithu- 
ania a free country, presidential spokesman Marlin Fitawater 
says, “The United States would urge the Soviet government 
to respect the will of the citizens of Lithuania.” 

March 13—President Bush ends the 3-year economic boycott 
against Nicaragua and proposes to cut $300 million from the 
Defense Department now and $200 million in the next fiscal 
year and to transfer this money to Nicaragua. 

President Bush meets with Mozambican President Joa- 
quim Chissano in Washington, D.C., and urges reconcilia- 
tion talks between the rebel and the government forces in 
Mozambique. 

March 20—In a report to Congress, the State Department says 
that PLO chairman Yasir Arafat has adhered personally to 
his 1988 commitment to renounce terrorism. 

Secretary of State James Baker 3d attends the celebration 
of Namibia’s independence in Windhoek. 

March 21—President Bush ends U.S. economic sanctions 
against Namibia and establishes full diplomatic relations. 

Baker meets with Nelson Mandela in Windhoek. 

In Washington, D.C., President Bush and Polish Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki sign a treaty that will en- 
courage U.S. investment in Poland. 

March 22— Agriculture Secretary Clayton Yeutter and U.S. 
trade representative Carla Hills issue a joint statement say- 
ing that the U.S. and the Soviet Union have reached a long- 
term agreement that will provide an additional 1 milhon tons 
of U.S. grain for the Soviet Union over the next 5 years. 

President Bush urges Gorbachev to avoid a military solu- 
tion in Lithuania. 

March 23 ~ American and Japanese negotiators reach a prelim- 
inary agreement that will make it easier for American com- 
panies to market their most powerful computers in Japan. 

March 30—In a note. to President Gorbachev sent March 29 
and released today, President Bush says that the U.S. is “not 
trying to make things difficult” for anyone in the Baltic crisis. 

The U.S. Trade Representatives office, and the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury and Defense issue their annual 
report, mandated by Congress, on some 35 countrtes and 2 
regional economic groups that maintain the “most important” 
trading blocks to U.S. exports; Japan maintains the most 
serious barriers to U.S. trade. 


Labor and Industry 

March 2—Some 6,000 drivers strike against the Greyhound 
bus system in a wage dispute. 

March 15— According to Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole, the 
3-day Labor Department investigation of child labor abuse 


across the country found some 7,000 children working under 
seemingly illegal conditions in 1,460 businesses out of 3,400 
investigated. 

March 22—In Anchorage, Joseph Hazelwood, captain of the 
Exxon Valdez tanker, which spilled 11 million gallons of oil on 
March 24, 1989, after hitting a reefin Prince William Sound, 
is convicted on a misdemeanor negligence charge but is ac- 
quitted of more serious felony charges. 

March 23 — Hazelwood is given a 90-day suspended sentence; 
he is required to do 1,000 hours of community service clean- 
ing up the Valdez oil spill and must pay $50,000 in retribu- 
tion to Alaska. 

March 26—Officials of the Resolution Trust Corporation, 
managing the bail-out of failures in the savings and loan 
(S & L) industry, report that 485 S & L institutions lost $19.2 
billion in 1989. 


Legislation 

March 1—The Senate confirms Antonia Coello Novello as 
U.S. Surgeon General. 

March 29— The House votes, 265 to 145, to approve a bill that 
will improve and expand day-care programs, improve the 
Head Start program and provide more money to states in 
block grants for day-care programs; the Senate has passed a 
similar bill. 

The General Accounting Office issues a report calling fora 
review of the 1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act, 
charging that it has led to a “widespread pattern of discrim- 
ination” in the employment market for individuals with a 
“foreign appearance or accent.” 


Political Scandal 

March 5—Jury selection begins for the trial of former national 
security adviser John Poindexter on criminal charges of ob- 
structing congressional inquiries and making false statements 
to Congress with regard to the Iran-contra affair. 

March 9— At Poindexter’s trial, former national security assis- 
tant Oliver North testifies that he never tried to hide his ac- 
tions from Poindexter or from Robert McFarlane, Poindex- 
ter’s predecessor, and did not take responsibility for the Iran- 
contra affair. 


Science and Space 
March 4—The shuttle Atlantis lands safely after 4.5 days in 
space on a secret military mission. 


Supreme Court 

March 5—In two 5-4 decisions, the Court refuses access to 
judicial review of death sentences and convictions because of 
any “new rule” of law passed after the original conviction; in 
one case the Court overrules a lower court; in the other, it af- 
firms a lower court ruling. 


VATICAN 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


VENEZUELA 

March 20— Venezuela agrees to a U.S.-sponsored plan to 

reduce its foreign debt by a variety of means, including buy- 
backs and loan reductions up to 30 percent. 


VIETNAM 
(See also Cambedia) 
March 31—The Communist party says it has ousted Tran 
. Xuan Bach, a senior member who has advocated more rapid 
political reform. 


ZIMBABWE 
March 28 — National elections begin. E 
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Sweeping changes in the Communist world have affected China’s relationships with both 
superpowers and have intensified its domestic difficulties and tensions. As for the future, “opti- 
mists speculate that strong American interest in China will revive once China returns to a path 
of political reform and economic luberatization. But prospects for reform in China depend on 


» 


many factors... . 


Sino-American Relations in Adversity 


By ROBERT G. SUTTER 
Senior Specialist, The Congressional Research Service 


HERE were grounds for optimism in assess- 

f ing the course of Sino-American relations in 

the late 1980s, before the upheavals caused 
by the ‘unprecedented pro-democracy demonstra- 
tions and the brutal crackdown in mid-1989. ‘The 
strategic dimension of the relationship, involving 
close Sino-American collaboration in opposition to 
Soviet expansion during the 1970’s and early 1980's, 
diminished considerably in importance as both 
Soviet-American and Sino-Soviet tensions eased. 
Yet Chinese-American relations were seen as stra- 
tegically important over the long term. Chinese 
policy planners thought China would play an in- 
creasingly important role in an emerging multi- 
polar world. The superpowers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, were expected to remain at 
odds and slowly to decline in power relative to other 
parts of the world. They were thought to be partic- 
ularly interested in working closely with China and 
other newly emerging centers of world power (1.e., 
Western Europe and Japan).’ 

China’s ongoing economic reforms attracted in- 
creasing world attention and support among devel- 
oped countries and the international financial insti- 
tutions supported by them. Beijing looked forward 
to fruitful economic interaction, technology transfer 
and training in China’s relations with the United 
States and other Western-aligned countries. Easing 
Sino-Soviet tensions also opened prospects for 
broader economic cooperation with the Soviet bloc. 

United States policymakers for their part pur- 
sued the steady development of a multifaceted rela- 


1Prominent Chinese foreign policy expert Huan Xiang was a 
notable proponent of this view in the late 1980's. 

2Steven Levine, “The Uncertain Future of Chinese Foreign 
Policy,” Current History, September, 1989, p. 262. 


tionship with China. Trade ties grew to an annual 
turnover of $13 billion in 1988. Aside from Hong 
Kong, the United States was China’s most impor- 
tant source of investment. Political ties continued to 
grow with frequent high-level official visits, includ- 
ing representatives of the United States and the 
Chinese armed forces. United States technology 
transfer to China was an important element in Chi- 
nese modernization plans, and there were 40,000 
students from China studying at United States 
universities. ? 

The Tiananmen massacre and subsequent Chi- 
nese government efforts to exert tighter control over 
political and economic developments in China re- 
pelled American leaders and popular opinion. 
United States government reaction in the form of 
official criticisms and limited sanctions prompted 
strong Chinese government protests. Many obser- 
vers in the United States and China saw prospects 
of a downward spiral in relations, despite extraor- 
dinary efforts by the administration of President 
George Bush in sending two high-level missions to 
consult with China’s de facto leader Deng Xiaoping 
and other leaders in July and December, 1989. 

As far as China was concerned, the basic ques- 
tion determining future Sino-American relations 
centered on whether China would persist in its pre- 
viously internationally oriented development stra- 
tegy or would revert to a much more narrowly 
circumscribed relationship with the outside world, 
including the United States. For the United States, 
the question focused on how to strike an appro = ~- 
priate balance in suspending ties, issuing ¢ er = Èa 
statements and otherwise showing disapprdfak N 
Chinese reversal of reforms, while susta 3 
United States interests in continuing rata 






` 
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China. The answer to these questions was compli- 
cated by domestic factors, including partisan and 
leadership politics in both Beijing and Washington, 
and by a range of international factors including the 
radical shifts taking place in the policies of the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries. 

By mid-1990, there was a distinct possibility that 
Sino-American relations might fall to a new low as a 
result of a United States refusal to renew most- 
favored-nation (MFN) tariff treatment for Chinese 
imports and Beijings warnings of probable Chinese 
retaliation. But the leaders of both sides, although 
circumscribed by circumstances, were anxious to 
sustain a basic framework of relations that would 
serve their respective interests. Chinese leaders still 
regarded relations with the United States as a crit- 
ical element in their efforts to modernize Ghina. 
And American leaders were reluctant to allow their 
revulsion with the Tiananmen massacre to isolate 
China in ways that could jeopardize stability in Asia 
and a hoped-for revival of reform in China. 


NEW CHALLENGES FOR CHINESE POLICY 


The events in China that led to the Tiananmen 
massacre and the subsequent political crackdown 
and economic retrenchment vividly demonstrated 
the fault lines that run through the Chinese leader- 
ship over a range of sensitive domestic and foreign 
policy questions, including relations with the 
United States. Such division and debate worsen be- 
cause of the jockeying for power among ambitious 
officials as the dominant older generation of leaders 
headed by 85-year-old Deng Xiaoping approaches 
its end. 

Officials in Beijing who made the decision to sup- 
press dissent forcefully recognized that much of the 
non-Communist world would react negatively. 
And they almost certainly expected some negative 
reactions to the intensification of China’s concur- 
rent economic retrenchment. Available evidence 
suggests that party leaders believed that their con- 
tinued political control required such harsh mea- 
sures; and at least some of them believed that sharp 
negative reactions from the West and elsewhere 
would pass without long-term consequences for 
China.? Perhaps this prediction would have come 
true in late 1989 if world conditions had not 
changed. But events in East Europe and the Soviet 
Union upset this Chinese calculus. 

The dramatic changes in the Soviet bloc had a 
ripple effect in China. They encouraged pro-de- 


mocracy forces and alarmed Chinese leaders who 


ee See discussion of this view in Crisis in China: Prospects for U.S. 
_ «Policy. Report of the Thirtieth Strategy for Peace, U.S. Foreign Policy 
Conference (Muscatene, Iowa: The Stanley Foundation, 1989). 


‘ 4See, among others, The New York Times, January 7, 1990. 


grew even more determined to maintain the party’s 
monopoly of power. In addition, developments in 
the Soviet bloc abruptly ended hopes that Chinese 
leaders could avoid the “spiritual pollution” of pro- 
democracy ideas by expanding economic-technical 
contacts with the then Communist-ruled European 
countries. By 1990, the political ideas coming from 
East Europe appeared perhaps more directly chal- 
lenging to the political status quo in China than the 
ideas from the West.‘ 

Finally, changes in the Soviet bloc also attracted 
positive attention from the developed countries of ` 
the West and Japan, including the international fi- 
nancial institutions and businesses associated with 
them or located there. Thus, China’s crackdown 
alienated foreign interests and capital; at the same 
time, the positive prospects in East Europe served 
as a magnet to attract these resources toward East © 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 


SHIFTS IN GLOBAL POLITICS 


On the plane of world politics, the events of 
1989-1990 began significantly to alter the balance 
of world forces that had been reasonably effective 
for China, especially over the last 10 years. Hereto- 
fore, the Chinese worldview had been premised on 
an international order heavily influenced by United 
States-Soviet competition. Because of their rivalry, 
the superpowers would spend resources on weap- 
ons, foreign bases and foreign interventions that 
would weaken their power relative to newly rising 
centers of world power like Japan, the European 
Community and China. 

Given China’s size, its strategic location, its armed 
forces possessing nuclear weapons, and its dem- 
onstrated willingness to use force to pursue its world 
interests, many observers at home and abroad saw 
China as holding a key position in world politics. It 
was one corner of the “strategic triangle” in United 
States-Soviet-Chinese relations—a critical balanc- 
ing force between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. As such, policymakers in Washington and 
Moscow paid close attention to Chinese policies. Of 
course, the zero-sum quality of United States- 
Soviet-Chinese relations varied over time; by the 
late 1980's, for example, policymakers in Washing- 
ton appeared confident that the slowly emerging 
Sino-Soviet détente would not have major 
deleterious effects on United States interests. But 
the fact remained that United States — and presum- 
ably Soviet— policymakers continued to pay close 
attention to how China’s policy affected their re- 
spective interests in the United States-Soviet com- 
petition for world influence. 

By mid-1990, however, relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union had changed to 
such a degree that observers in China and else- 


where could no longer safely assume that United 
States-Soviet rivalry would continue as an overrid- 
ing international fact. Because of events in East 
Europe and the Soviet Union, it was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to Western leaders that the 
Soviet Union was unlikely to pose a major threat to 
the West for some time. Even though there re- 
mained a persistant danger of the reversal of Soviet 
policies should Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
be toppled or under other possible circumstances, it 
seemed likely that the United States and its allies 
would find the Soviet policies more accommodating 
than confrontational]. United States interests might 
well be better served by encouraging the accom- 
modating Soviet policies. 

Thus the dynamics of United States-Soviet rival- 
ry so central to China’s worldview were in the pro- 
cess of fundamental change. In the past, Chinese 
officials had portrayed United States-Soviet col- 
laboration as coming at the expense of lesser 
powers, especially those in the third world, in- 
cluding China—a concern that appeared to be re- 
flected in recent Chinese media coverage.° At a 
time of rapidly improving United States-Soviet re- 
lations, both powers would probably see that their 
interests would be best served by avoiding any ac- 
tions with countries of lesser importance (including 
China) that could complicate the improvement in 
East-West relations. | 


U.S.-SOVIET COLLABORATION IN ASIA 


Under these circumstances, both Moscow and 
Washington will likely see their interests best served 
by mutual accommodation in dealing with interna- 
tional trouble spots. In Asia, these trouble spots in- 
clude Afghanistan, Cambodia and Korea. In 1990, 
both sides showed increasing interest in cooperating 
or working in parallel in order to ease tensions or 
settle conflicts in these areas. 

From China’s perspective, such United States 
collaboration with Moscow could signal a funda- 
mental change in the common strategic orientation 
that has bound Sino-American relations since the 
rapprochement between Chairman Mao Zedong 
and United States President Richard Nixon. De- 
spite their differences over a wide range of issues, 
China and the United States had reached common 
ground in the early 1970s on their fundamental op- 
position to Soviet expansion in Asia. ‘This common 
Sino-American understanding continued with 
varying degrees of intensity for two decades. As the 

5See, for instance, Liaowang (overseas edition), no. 2, Jan- 
uary 7, 1990, p. 28. 

6See the statement of February 7, 1990, by Deputy Secretary 
of State Lawrence Eagleberger before the United States Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


7See assessment of United States views in National Journal, 
February 24, 1990, pp. 445-449. 
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Soviet threat to both China and the United States 
appeared to diminish in the 1980s, both sides ad- 
justed their policies accordingly, but kept in close 
touch about their respective and often parallel 
policies vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
December 9-10, 1989, trip to China of United 
States National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
was initially described as one in a long series of 
United States efforts to keep Chinese leaders fully 
informed about Soviet policies as seen in the series 
of United States-Soviet arms control and summit 
negotiations. 

Taken together with the recent downturn in 
Sino-American relations, the events in East Europe 
and the Soviet Union and resulting changes in So- 
viet policy challenge the anti-Soviet basis of Sino- 
American policy in Asia. If trends in the Soviet ac- 
commodation of Western interests continue, 
United States policymakers may increasingly see 
that more can be gained from collaborating than 
from contending with the Soviet Union over Asian 
problems. And, insofar as China follows policies of 
internal repression, economic retrenchment and 
support for such unsavory foreign clients as the 
Cambodian Khmer Rouge, United States and So- 
viet policymakers may see their interests as better 
served by quiet cooperation and coordination of 
policies designed to foster an atmosphere conducive 
to economic and political reform in China and to 
common United States-Soviet goals of stability and 
progress in Asia. 


BEIJING’S RESPONSE 


As Beijing faced these challenges, some United 
States officials warned of possible dire consequences 
for future Chinese policy toward the United States 
and elsewhere if the United States reacted too 
strongly to China’s political repression and econom- 
ic retrenchment. They warned particularly that 
Beijing might revert to its former policies of self- 
imposed isolation in the interest of sustaining 
Communist party control. But more moderate 
United States views gained ground as Chinese 
leaders seemed to be placing limits on how far they 
would go to reverse the generally moderate foreign 
policies of recent years, including China’s policy 
toward the United States.” Limits were seen in sev- 
eral areas. 

First, much of the basic framework that had gov- 
erned Chinese foreign policy in the post-Mao 
period remained intact. 


e Chinese leaders continued to place priority on pro- 
moting China’s wealth and power. Economic de- 
velopment still represented a linchpin determining |, 
their political success or failure. They did not have 
the prestige of Mao, who could ignore develop- 
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ment needs in pursuit of ideological or political 
goals. These officials had to produce concrete 
results in order to stay in power. 

e All policies including foreign policy had to serve 
this goal. Foreign policy helped maintain a stable 
security environment around China’s periphery, 
and it helped to promote advantageous economic 
exchanges. 


The continuation of this basic framework suggested 
that China was not looking for trouble, but for help. 

Second, broad international trends supported a 
continuation of moderation in Chinese foreign pol- 
icy in general and policy toward the United States 
in particular. 


è China’s leaders were aware of their need to focus 
on economic development and to pursue open in- 
teraction with the world to achieve that goal; they 
knew of the accomplishments of Japan and many 
other non-Communist East Asian states, and the 
negative development experiences of the rigid 
Communist regimes in North Korea and Viet- 
nam. 

e Despite sanctions enacted by the West and Japan, 
the non-Communist world, especially the coun- 
tries of East Asia, made it clear that they had no in- 
tention of isolating China. 

e Soviet bloc changes meant that China could not 
turn to these countries for support for economic 
development if Beijing decided to cut back eco- 
nomic interchange with the West. 


Third, internal factors and trends argued for 
moderation. 


e The Chinese leadership appeared divided and in 
transition from one generation to another. Making 
significant changes in foreign policy in most areas 
remained sensitive politically. Past periods of sim- 
ilar leadership transition (e.g., 1973-1975, 1976- 
1978) did not see marked changes in foreign 
policy. 

e Leaders who actively promoted reform, interac- 
tion with the world and cooperation with the West 
were quiet, but they had not been removed from 
power. 

e Even so-called hardliners had proven records of 
relatively moderate foreign policies and related de- 
fense and domestic policies. Few appeared to favor 
a return to the policies of isolation, autarky or 
Stalinist contro] that were tried unsuccessfully in 
the past. 


Finally, the evidence of Beijing’s post-Tianan- 
men foreign policies did not suggest a radical shift. 
Even the results of the economic retrenchment and 
-= 8The New York Times, January 26, 1990. 


*The administration’s actions and congressional responses 
can be monitored in Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. 


political repression policies were mixed. Foreign 
trade and investment continued to grow, although 
at a less rapid rate than before Tiananmen. Thou- 
sands of American and other foreign experts contin- 
ued to be invited to work with the Chinese in China. 
The New York Times reported that 7,000 Chinese 
students came to the United States between July, 
1989, and January, 1990.8 While Beijing put 
stricter limits on Chinese students going abroad, 
older Chinese or those assumed to be more likely to 
return to China after training continued to go 
abroad. 

In sum, Beijing’s leaders almost certainly felt be- 
leaguered in the face of international criticism and 
sanctions, and in response to the rapid changes in 
East Europe and the Soviet Union. But Chinese 
leaders were cautious in reply to their international 
predicament. They avoided unduly harsh re- 
sponses to foreign criticism and took few tangible 
steps in reaction to world trends that appeared to 
jeopardize their basic interests. 


U.S. POLICY 


Chinese leaders’ preoccupation with internal 
control and adverse international trends passed the 
initiative in Sino-American relations to the United 
States after mid-1989. President Bush succeeded in- 
itially in preserving a general United States consen- 
sus about China policy when he announced on June 
9, 1989, the steps the United States would take in 
response to the ‘Tiananmen incident. The President 
ordered the suspension of all government-to-gov- 
ernment sales and commercial exports of weapons; 
the suspension of visits between United States and 
Chinese military leaders; and the sympathetic re- 
view of requests by Chinese students in the United 
States to extend their stay, among other measures. 

On June 30, 1989, the President took the addi- 
tional steps of directing that the United States gov- 
ernment suspend participation in all high-level ex- 
changes of government officials with China and 
directing that American representatives at various 
international financial institutions seek to postpone 
consideration of new loans for China.? 

Reflecting the strong reaction by United States 
public opinion, media and human rights organiza- 
tions against China’s leaders after Tiananmen, 
many members of Congress pressed for harsher 
measures against China. As debate continued into 
the summer of 1989, however, it became clear that 
congressional legislation on sanctions against 


(Continued on page 271) 





Robert G. Sutter is director of the foreign affairs and 
national defense division of the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Congress. The views 
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“In 1990,. China éntered a period of domestic instability and foreign policy 
uncertainty. . . . Post- Tiananmen China ts faced with a continuing crisis of confidence that 
reflects the fragmentation of the Chinese multinational empire and China’s shrinking influence 


in the global community.” 


Chinese Foreign Policy After Tiananmen 


By SAMUEL S. Kim 
Research Associate, Center of International Studies, Princeton University 


N a decade of reform and opening to the outside 
I world, post-Mao China seemed to be socializ- 
ing in the global community with a speed'and 

scope that few outside observers would have 
thought possible in the Maoist era of self-reliant 
development. In reality, China was deftly exploit- 
ing the concept of global interdependence in the ser- 
vice of its plan to modernize. ‘The extent to which 
post-Mao China has successfully achieved a stable 
external environment as a sine qua non for moderni- 
ization can be seen in the progressive and propor- 
tionate reduction of its military budget.! Not sur- 
prisingly, many observers have offered a generally 
upbeat prognosis about the direction and stability of 
Chinese foreign policy.2 Indeed, the notion that 
post-Mao China is inexorably moving toward 
greater economic and political liberalization may be 
said to have become conventional wisdom in the 
West, particularly in the United States. 

Ofcourse, the 1989 democracy movement and its 
bloody suppression muddied the domestic and in- 
ternational waters. After the Tiananmen Square 
massacre, Chinese foreign policy is once again be- 
ing challenged — and haunted — by the return of ner- 
luan and wathuan (internal disorder and external 
calamity), under whose twin blows most dynasties 
collapsed. Never before in the history of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) (with the exception of the 
high-tide phase of the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-1968) has Beijing so isolated itself from its 
own people as well as from the peoples of the world. 

For details on the military, see the article by June Teufel 
Dreyer in this issue. 

2See Steven I. Levine, “Foreign Policy in 1988: Resolving 
Old Conflicts,” in Anthony J. Kane, ed., China Briefing, 1989 
(Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1989), pp. 49-66; Samuel S. 
Kim, The Third World in Chinese World Policy (Princeton, N.J.: 
Center of International Studies, Princeton University, Jan- 
uary, 1989); and Allen S. Whiting, “Chinese Foreign Policy 
Options in the 1990's,” in Samuel S. Kim, ed., China and the 
World, 2nd ed. (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1989), pp. 
297-312. 

3Robert Kleinberg carefully documents and effectively chal- 


lenges this conventional wisdom in his China’s Foreign Economic 
Strategy (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1990). 
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Never before in its 40-year history has China been 
subject to greater challenge to its legitimacy. Inter- 
national sanctions of all kinds and from many 
sources came instantly and in scores in the wake of 
the Tiananmen massacre. 

Before assessing post-Tiananmen developments, 
it seems appropriate to return briefly to the year 
before June 4. The Year of the Dragon (February, 
1988-February, 1989) was marked by extremes of 
domestic and foreign policy. ‘The December 18, 
1988, party meeting (which was convened as a cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of the epochal De- 
cember, 1978, third plenum) demonstrated the lack 
of.a leadership consensus on the scope and direction 
of domestic reform. Symptoms of the loss of state 
control and social polarization became increasingly 
evident and the weakness of state control over infor- 
mation, ideology and empowerment gave rise to an 
assertive civil society in post-Mao China; these cir- 
cumstances enabled conservative hardliners to 
mount a challenge to the reformist leadership of 
General Secretary Zhao Ziyang. However, de facto 
leader Deng Xiaoping decided to postpone the 
fourth plenum (originally scheduled to take place 
before the March, 1989, meeting of the National ` 
People’s Congress); thus he postponed what prom- 
ised to be a stormy leadership showdown until after 
his diplomatic swan song at the Sino-Soviet summit 
in May. 

In contrast, by the Year of the Dragon China 
may be said to have succeeded in killing two birds 
with one stone. By dint of its diplomatic dexterity 
and nuclear power status, China began to act as if it 
were already a global power. During the first half of 
1989, China placed both superpowers in the role of 
supplicants paying official state visits to Beijing. 
The Sino-Soviet summit in May, 1989, ended near- 
ly 30 years of estrangement, largely on China's 
terms, and without any discernible damage to the 
Sino-American partnership on a wide range of is- 
sues including military and security matters. 

Since 1984, Washington has been regularly con- 
sulting Beijing on arms control and disarmament 
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issues, even incorporating Beijings views in its 
double-zero negotiating position on the Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty with 
Moscow, which eliminates intermediate missiles in 
Europe as well as in Asia. Since March, 1986, 
Moscow has been following suit by sending its 
disarmament specialists to seek Beijing’s support for 
its arms control proposals. The Soviet Union’s 
unilateral concession to give up its SS-20 interme- 
diate-range missiles stationed in its Asian territory 
without linking them to the United States nuclear 
presence in East Asia—and without demanding a 
quid pro quo cut in Chinese intermediate missile 
forces—was largely motivated to satisfy Chinese 
security concerns.* For the first time in modern 
history, China was apparently running out of major 
external enemies in 1982-1988—the most threat- 
free period in the turbulent history of Chinese 
geopolitics. 

At the same time, China made a virtue of its poor 
per capita gross national product (GNP) status by 
becoming the world’s top aid recipient. In 1978, 
China was the only developing country only at the 
giving end of bilateral and multilateral aid. By the 
end of 1988, China was the only “great power” that 
stood first in the receiving line of foreign aid and in- 
vestment. China was the largest recipient of Japan- 
ese aid (in 1988 Japan agreed to provide China with 
a major development aid package of soft loans 
worth US$$5.9 billion that, after Tiananmen, was 
placed on hold); and the largest recipient (30 per- 
cent) of the most concessional multilateral interest- 
free loans from the World Bank’s soft-loan window, 
the International Development Association (IDA). 
Moreover, China received the lion’s share of funds 
from the Asian Development Bank (ADB) (after 
Tiananmen, fully negotiated loans to China total- 
ing $490 million were put on hold). Finally, the 
amount of pledged direct foreign investment in 
China for 1988 reached $5.2 billion. 

Notwithstanding the habitual assault on “power 
politics,” China’s sui generis status as a “poor global 
power’ can be better explained as a triumph for its 
interest-driven realpolitik. After the Sino-Soviet 
split in the early 1960’s, notions of socialist solidari- 
ty or proletarian internationalism virtually van- 
ished from Chinese foreign policy. The rise of 
China’s international standing in the world order 
can be explained by the putative change in China’s 
role from a revolutionary system-transforming ac- 
tor to a pragmatic system-maintaining status quo 
actor. A multipolar world is a world of oppor- 
tunities for a poor global power like China to assert 
itself forcefully on several chessboards, increasing 

4See Vladimir Ivanov, “Soviet Suggestions on Nuclear 


Negotiations,” Far Kasten Economic Review, December 31, 1987, 
pp. 22-23. 


trade, peddling arms, attracting foreign aid and in- 
vestment, exporting cheap labor, even inviting 
“barbarian experts” to remake China in their own im- 
ages, all euphemuzed as “international cooperation.” 

Still, there was a sufficient degree of calculated 
ambiguity in Chinese global strategy to stimulate 
competitive bidding among China’s suitors. China 
has successfully maintained that its strategic value 
can never be taken for granted by any external 
power because it has the ability to play the decisive 
role of “balancer” in reshaping the central strategic 
equilibrium of the world. All international actors 
should remain on China’s good side to advance 
their own long-term interests. China’s unabashed 
embracing of global power politics in the grand 
Machiavellian tradition captured the imagination 
of American global geostrategists and engendered 
special treatment. 

In the wake of the Tiananmen massacre, China’s 
international confidence and credibility plum- 
meted. The brutality with which the regime re- 
sponded has been magnified by several distinctive 
features of the student-led democracy movement. 
The movement advanced the identity of peaceful, 
disciplined and mass-oriented demonstrations, 


-with the hunger strike as a bonding, symbolic cat- 


alyst. It was remarkably devoid of xenophobic, self- 
assertive nationalism, in contrast to the student 
demonstrations of 1919, 1926, 1935 and 1985 that 
were all ignited by strong anti-Japanese national- 
ism. It called for ever-broader popular participation 
in and identification with dialogue and action 
toward effecting some democratization, and indeed 
it succeeded in bringing a little “People Power” to 
the so-called “People’s Republic.” And it was a vivid 
reminder of how quickly a national-global human 
rights linkage could be formed by an assertive civil 
society in post-Mao China that enjoyed access to 
global primetime while challenging the govern- 
ment’s legitimacy. 

Instinctively, the Chinese leadership responded 
with what it thinks it knows best but actually under- 
stands and cares about least— Marxism. In theory 
at least, fundamentalism returned with a vengeance 
as a quick fix to repair the partys shattered 
legitimacy. Yet it soon became apparent that the 
return of Marxist fundamentalism in foreign policy 
is more smoke than fire; the policy of reform and 
opening to the capitalist world continues undimin- 
ished. Once again cleavages between theory and 
practice and between principle and policy began to 
widen. 


“PEACEFUL EVOLUTION” 


At the June 30, 1989, meeting of the National 
People’s Congress (NPC) Standing Committee, 
Deng declared that the counterrevolution was 


caused by the confluence of macro (external) and 
micro (internal) factors. However, what followed 
did not serve to formulate a new theory to guide 
post-Tiananmen foreign policy, but recalled polit- 
ical fundamentalism; this fundamentalism takes the 
form of attacks on the so-called “peaceful evolution” 
(heping yanbian) cooptation strategy of the capitalist 
West in general and capitalist America in par- 
ticular.° 

Although there is no agreement among influen- 
tial Chinese about the origin of the “peaceful evolu- 
tion” strategy, the essence of this self-defensive 
argument seems simple enough. The Tiananmen 
“counterrevolutionary uprising” was engineered by 
the conspiracy of the internal and external forces 
joining the hands of reactionary forces everywhere 
to entangle the Chinese socialist system in the 
capitalist orbit without firing a single shot. ‘Thanks 
to the Tiananmen storm, China was reawakened to 
Mao’s maxim that the imperialists will never “lay 
down their knives and at once become a Buddha.” 
With the end of the cold war came a new manifesta- 
tion of class struggle in international relations in a 
more potent Manichaean contest between the two 
clashing world views. In effect, this marked a return 
to the two-camp, two-world theory of the 1950's. 

The tactics the West employs in the implementa- 
tion of the peaceful evolution strategy includes 
everything short of a direct military invasion. Eco- 
nomic means, like tariff concessions, technology 
transfer and economic aid are used to coax socialist 
countries into the capitalist world system or to force 
socialist countries to make political and ideological 
concessions. The-Western communications media 
(broadcasts, newspapers, magazines and books) are 
being manipulated to spread rumors and confuse 
people, to undermine socialist order, and to peddle 
bourgeois concepts and values. 

“Human rights” and “democratization” serve as 
another set of ideological weapons with which to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of socialist countries 
and to aid and abet dissident groups. The Peace 
Corps, the Fulbright program and other “nongov- 


ernmental” academic and cultural exchange pro- 


5See “Foreign Minister Qian Assesses World Situation,” Bet- 
jing Review, September 11-17, 1989, pp. 12-13; Shu Yu, “The 
West’s Peaceful Evolution Examined,” Bejing Review, October 
23-29, 1989, pp. 13-14; Wang Lin, “The 1980's in Retrospect,” 
Guojt Wenti Yanjiu (International Studies), no. 4 (1989), pp. 
i-5. 

6See Renmin Ribao (overseas ed.), editorial, “There Will Be 
No Change in the General Principle of Reform and Opening 
Up,” September 22, 1989, p. 1. 

7Y ao Bolin, “We Must Resolutely and Tirelessly Fight to Op- 
pose ‘Peaceful Evolution,’” Nanfang Ribao, January 10, 1990, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, China Daily Report 
(hereafter, FBIS), January 21, 1990, p. 2. 

“Qian ‘Qichen on the World Situation,” Beying Review, 
January 15-21, 1990, p. 16. 
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grams also function as carriers of the Western ideol- 
ogy for the ideological and cultural infiltration of 
socialist countries. And covert operations in many 
disguises and channels continue undiminished. 

The revival of fundamentalism calls for a drastic 
restructuring of Chinese foreign policy, turning the 
clock back to the golden era of self-reliance. Yet 
from the first day of the post-Tiananmen period, 
even the most hardline fundamentalists have per- 
sisted in proclaiming that the reform and open door 
policies are irreversible. In a quintessentially Chi- 
nese way, Deng’s Four Cardinal Principles (FCP’s)— 
continuing on the socialist road; upholding the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat; upholding the lead- 
ership of the Communist party; and upholding 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought — 
and the reform and the open door policies have 
become two methods of carrying out the same post- 
Tiananmen foreign policy. The FCP’s and reform 
and opening up are said to be mutually interdepen- 
dent in the practice of building socialism with 
Chinese characteristics.® 

-What is to be done? China will never renounce 
Marxism, abandon socialism or abolish the Com- 
munist party, much less practice capitalism in re- 
turn for Western alms. Instead, China will always 
guard against “attacks by material and spiritual 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, severely punish those 
who have been lost to ‘peaceful evolution’ in order to 
preserve the purity of our ranks.”’ At the same time, 
closing China’s door once again to the outside world 
and to “international cooperation” is no longer feasi- 
ble. Only with reform and opening to the outside 
can China’s self-reliance be strengthened, its social- 
ist system perfected and its march to great-power 
status accelerated. 

In line with this kind of “dialectical” reasoning, 
post-Tiananmen foreign policies (in contrast to do- 
mestic policies) roller-skated over the logic of Marx- 
ist fundamentalism. Notwithstanding Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen’s pronouncement that 
China’s “foreign policy is the extension of [its] do- 
mestic policies,” China’s foreign policy has become 
anything but an externalization of its domestic 
policy of repression and terror. Post-Tiananmen 
China has adopted a “Jekyll and Hyde” damage- 
limitation strategy in foreign policy. The irony is 
that Beijing is forced to turn the peaceful evolution 
strategy on its head, exploiting both sides of the 
Western game plan to regain the advantage. 


THE CHINA CARD 


A classified internal policy analysis prepared for 
the Chinese leadership has revived the allure of the 
China card with a new geopolitical twist— that an 
isolated China is a dangerous China for Western in- 
terests in general and American interests in par- 
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ticular. The United States has little leverage over 
China because of its fear of driving China into the 
Soviet orbit and “because the United States is anx- 
ious to retain cooperation on electronic monitoring 
stations that are of great value for military in- 
telligence."? The leadership has apparently ac- 
cepted this line of reasoning; Foreign Minister Qian 
publicly touted “China’s strategic position and great 
potential” as the global reality that the Western 
countries can ignore only at their peril. 1° 

At the same time, the leadership has also realized 
that the China card is insufficient in a rapidly 
changing world. Thus they release some political 
prisoners, resume the Fulbright program and ac- 
cept American Peace Corps volunteers to influence 
United States policymakers. The government even 
announced in May, 1990, that it would invite 
12,000 foreign experts in the next two years to pro- 
mote professional exchanges in economics, tech- 
nology, culture and education. !! 

In addition, Chinese leaders took several “confi- 
dence-building” measures in the first half of 1990. 
The Special Economic Zones (SEZ) have received 
ringing public endorsement as controlled conduits. 
More tellingly, Zhao Ziyang’s Coastal Devel- 
opment Strategy (a mixture of international, na- 
tional, and regional linkages between coastal China 
and the Pacific Basin, on the one hand, and be- 
tween coastal China and interior China, on the 
other) received Prime Minister Li Peng’s public 
support in February, 1990.12 Even the 1979 Sino- 
Foreign Joint Ventures Law was subjected to 
amendments that were designed to attract more for- 
eign investment. 

The tensions between principle and policy are 
most evident in China’s approach to the World 
Bank. The World Bank’s sanctions in the wake of 
the Tiananmen carnage caused special ideological 
and economic angst. As an anti-socialist institution, 
the Bank is indeed a textbook case that validates the 
peaceful evolution strategy. Yet by 1989 the Bank 
had made loans of about $8.6 billion to 78 capital 
and development projects in energy, transporta- 
tion, education and rural development in China, 
with an upward trend in recent years: World Bank 
loans to China increased from $1.1 billion in fiscal 
1987 to $1.7 billion in fiscal 1988, to $2.2 billion in 


“Editor’s note: Fang was in refuge at the U.S. embassy in 
Beijing until June 25, 1990, when the Chinese government 
released him. See Four Months in Review in this issue. 

%See The New York Times, October 5, 1989, p. A19. 

Qian Qichen on the World Situation,” p. 17. 

'*Xinhua, May 16, 1990, in FBIS, May 18, 1990, p. 1. 

12China Daily (Beijing), February 10, 1990, p. 1. 

The 1990 figure is a projected estimate in The Economist, 
March 24, 1990, p. 35. 

'*China Daily, December 16, 1989, p. 2. 

‘The New York Times, March 4, 1990, p. 8; April 4, 1990, p. 
A12., 





fiscal 1989, and to $2.5 billion or more (projected) 
in fiscal 1990. Instead, the actual figure for fiscal 
1990 (which ended in June, 1990) was less than 
$500 million. In short, the World Bank has become 
China’s largest provider of international largesse 
and China’s largest creditor. 

Beyond this, the World Bank exercises the power 
of collective legitimation and delegitimation in the 
global financial community. The United States still 
possesses influence disproportionate to its 20 per- 
cent voting power. If the United States cannot 
make things happen, it retains the negative power 
to prevent certain things from happening. Amer- 
ican sanctions against any state almost automat- 
ically translate into World Bank sanctions (e.g., 
Vietnam). The case of China after the Tiananmen 
massacre is no exception. 

The suspension of normal lending by the World 
Bank, the ADB and Japan could not have come at a 
worse time. Even before June, 1989, China was not 
really looking forward to the debt peak of 1992- 
1995, when many of its medium- to long-term loans 
and bonds mature. China’s foreign debts increased 
from zero in 1979 to $16 billion in 1985 to $40 bil- 
lion in 1988 to more than $50 billion in 1990.13 By 
its own estimates, “China will have to spend about 
$10 billion a year for five years or more to pay back 
foreign debt principal and interest, starting in 
1992.”14 After the Tiananmen incident, China’s in- 
ternational credit rating joined its international rep- 
utation in a downward slide. 

Against this backdrop, China has taken a desul- 
tory damage-control approach. Fang Lizhi, China’s 
most prominent dissident, became China’s carrot to 
pressure the United States to remove international 
sanctions. One of China’s “original” conditions for 
releasing Fang was the resumption of some World 
Bank loans.* When this condition was met, China 
demanded that the United States resume exports of 
military goods and high-technology products as 
well.!5 By making the resumption of World Bank 
lending a central and still unresolved issue in Sino- 
American relations, however, Beijing has acknowl- 
edged that Washington is the linchpin in the 
capitalist world system. 

Another tactic was to play up the notion that 
what is good for China is also good for the World 
Bank and the third world. In a meeting in April, 
1990, with Moeen A. Qureshi, senior vice president 
of the World Bank, Li Peng flatly declared that “the 

(Continued on page 280) 
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“China’s short- and medium-term prospects are poor. The leadership appears locked in a 
power struggle; policy is drifting pending the death of the octogenarians and the resolution of 


the infighting among the younger leaders.” 


Retrogression in Chinese Politics 


By Davin BACHMAN 
Assistant Professor of Politics, Princeton University 


when hardline elements of the Chinese Com- 

munist party (CCP) leadership and the Chi- 
nese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) brutally 
crushed the democracy movement, Chinese politics 
has resembled a shadow play. The image projected 
on the screen is not what is going behind the scenes. 
The leadership maintains that the country is united 
and stable, that there are no conflicts in the leader- 
ship. The government-controlled media reports 
nothing that belies this view. But foreigners in 
China, correspondents in Hong Kong and other 
sources report sharpened struggles for power 
among the elite and a seething urban population 
that despises the CCP but is cowed by the over- 
whelming show of force the government maintains 
in most urban areas, especially in Beijing. 

Such a schizophrenic quality in Chinese politics 
makes conclusive analysis of political trends and 
developments extremely difficult, and predictions 
of long-term developments even more so. 

The suppression of the democracy movement in- 
tensified elite power struggles. The most outspoken 
proponents of radical reform in China either died or 
lost their positions in 1989, with the death of Hu 
Yaobang, former General Secretary of the CCP, in 
April (the event that triggered the democracy move- 
ment) and the formal removal from office of Gen- 
eral Secretary Zhao Ziyang and some of his closest 
supporters in June, 1989. Zhao’s removal triggered 
yet another round of political infighting over the 
naming of a successor to Deng Xiaoping (China’s 
de facto leader and its most powerful political 
figure). The stalemate in the leadership in May, 
1989, about dealing with the democracy movement 
also led the old revolutionary generation of Chinese 
leaders to step in and set policy, reversing sporadic 
attempts over the last decade to replace senior fig- 
ures in the party with younger, more vigorous and 
better educated successors. This stalemate also 

1See “Text of Deng Xiaoping Speech Delivered 9 June,” For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service, China Daily Report (here- 
after, FBIS), June 27, 1989, pp. 8-10; and “Speech of Yang 
Shangkun at the Military Affairs Commission Meeting,” 


Chinese Law and Government, vol. 23, no. 1 (Spring, 1990), pp. 
78-87, for example. 


S INCE the Beijing massacre of June 3-4, 1989, 


created political conflicts because the party’s re- 
maining founding fathers were less than satisfied by 
the performance of the younger generation. ‘They 
were not sure how their successors would handle 
crises when the old-timers were no longer there to 
watch over them. 

Deng Xiaoping moved to shore up the succession 
by naming the relatively unheralded Jiang Zemin 
(the mayor of Shanghai) to replace Zhao Ziyang as 
General Secretary, nominally the highest-ranking 
position in China (although the power of several 
80-year-olds with either no formal position or a 
lower-ranking position clearly exceeds Jiang’s). 
Song Ping, the head of the party’s organization de- 
partment, and Li Ruihuan, mayor of Tianjin 
(China’s third largest city), joined Jiang and Prime 
Minister Li Peng, chairman of the State Planning 
Commission Yao Yilin, and security and law chief 
Qiao Shi on the Politburo Standing Committee. 
The purge of Zhao’s supporters in the leadership 
was not extensive, and only one provincial leader 
closely associated with Zhao has been removed 
from office (along with a relatively small number of 
high-ranking central leaders). Rumors continue to 
circulate, however, that more of Zhao’s supporters 
in the provinces will be removed. 

While a new “leading core” of the party has been 
established, the octogenarians retain final decision- 
making power in China. Arguably, the three most 
powerful people in China today are Deng Xiaoping 
(who turned 86 this past summer); Chen Yun, the 
most influential economic policymaker in the his- 
tory of the People’s Republic, who is 85; and the 
83-year-old President Yang Shangkun. They are 
joined by about half a dozen other elderly leaders. 
Deng and Chen are thought to be in poor health, 
and Yang will apparently become the senior patri- 
arch overseeing the actions of younger leaders in the 
next year or so. Many of the other senior leaders are 
frail and will soon leave the stage. 

Some of these aging leaders have noted that it 
was fortunate that the democracy movement broke 
out while they were still alive, because they had the 
resolution to suppress it.! They made no bones 
about the critical role they played despite their sup- 
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posed retirement. Their statements can be read as a 
vote of no confidence in the younger generation. 
This suggests that the old guard will continue to re- 
shuffle the nominal leadership until they die, mak- 
ing promises of stability and unity in the elite empty 
rhetoric. 

The younger leaders, especially Jiang Zemin, 
face even more problems than lack of trust. They 
must retain the support of the older generation (and 
individually, each younger leader hopes that his 
particular patron among the 80-year-olds will be 
the last to die); expand their own bases of power to 
prepare for the coming succession crisis after Deng, 
Chen and Yang have passed away; and deal with 
the economic, political and social problems facing 
China today. 

Jiang Zemin’s situation is particularly tenuous. 
Unlike his most likely rivals, Li Peng and military 
leader Yang Baibing (President Yang Shangkun’s 
younger half-brother), Jiang’s rise to power has not 
been carefully cultivated by a senior patriarch. 
While Deng nominated Jiang for the position of 
General Secretary, Jiang had not been associated 
with Deng before 1989. Li Peng is apparently sup- 
ported by Chen Yun and several other elderly lead- 
ers, and Yang Baibing has the support of his 
brother. Unlike Li Peng and Yang Baibing, Jiang 
spent a relatively brief period working in Beijing, 
and thus may lack many of the bureaucratic con- 
nections necessary to wield power effectively in the 
capital. (At the same time, Jiang’s lack of a power 
base suggests that he might be able to garner the 
support of reformist officials in the provinces, espe- 
cially the coastal provinces. )? 

At present, there appear to be differences among 
the top leaders, with Jiang Zemin and Li Ruihuan 
representing one group, and Li Peng and Yang Bai- 
bing the other.’ Jiang and Li Ruihuan seem some- 
what more committed to the open door policy and 
are hostile to the ongoing ideological campaign to 
learn from the insipid example of Lei Feng, a Mao- 
ist model of the early 1960’s who, not coincidental- 
ly, was in the PLA. Perhaps they are also more will- 
ing to revive some of the economic reforms and 
devolve more authority to the provinces. They are 
joined by the mayors of Shanghai and Guangdong, 
Zhu Rongji and Ye Xuanping, who are seen as the 
two most reformist leaders in China today. Li Peng 


For short official biographies of the members of the Polit- 
buro Standing Committee, see FBIS, June 26, 1989, p. 24 and 
pp. 27-29. ` : 

*For some of the latest China-watching views of the power 
struggle at the time of this writing, see Robert Delfs, “Hardliner 
Hits Back,” Far Eastem Economic Review (hereafter, FEER), May 
10, 1990, pp. 8-9; “Reformist Countercurrents,” FEER, May 
17, 1990, pp. 8-9; “Merit of Lei Feng Campaign Focus of 
Struggle,” FBIS, May 10, 1990, p. 21; and “Qiao Shi Losing In- 
fluence,” FBIS, May 1, 1990, pp. 16-17. 


and Yang Baibing favor centralized control of the 
economy, with large and medium-sized enterprises 
receiving special support, greater resources and an 
expanded role for the PLA. 

The outcome of these differences of opinion and 
the ultimate struggle for power among these leaders 
is impossible to determine. The order and timing of 
the deaths of the senior patriarchs is a critical 
variable. Each contender has certain strengths and 
weaknesses to bring to the conflict. Jiang has in- 
stitutional advantages that Deng’s previous heirs- 
apparent (Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang) lacked. 
Deng made Jiang chairman of the party and state 
military commissions (China’s formal military com- 
mander in chief). Yet Jiang lacks military training, 
and both Yangs are working hard to build up their 
power base in the PLA. Aside from his formal posi- 
tions, Jiang has few other advantages. He was not 
personally involved in the bloodshed in Beijing, and 
other Chinese leaders know that the failure of yet 
another erstwhile successor to become the successor 
will destroy the credibility of any succession ar- 
rangement and will further erode China’s already 
diminished image in international affairs. 

Li. Ruihuan, the only top leader in his fifties, is 
the only contender who has popular support. Li is a 
populist; his stewardship over Tianjin gained him 
relatively high marks. Like Jiang, he handled the 
democracy demonstrations in his locality without 
bloodshed (reportedly by urging Tianjin students to 
go to Beijing and protest there). But also like Jiang, 
Li lacks experience and a base of power in Beijing. 
It also remains to be seen how stable a Jiang Ze- 
min-Li Ruthuan alliance is, though it is likely to be 
more stable than a Li Peng-Yang Baibing alliance. 

Li Peng has the advantage of strong support from 
some of the party elders and relatively extensive ex- 
perience in the central bureaucracy. This is offset 
by widespread antipathy toward him on the part of 
the urban population because of his role in the sup- 
pression of the democracy movement; Li Peng was 
the leader who announced the imposition of martial 
law. 

Yang Baibing’s advantages are his brothers 
backing and his long career in the military. But the 
expansion of the military’s position in the state 
structure is of concern to many party leaders; the 
apparent efforts to build up a Yang faction in the 
military increases hostility to Yang. In addition, 
Yang has no experience in economic affairs, and his 
ideas on ideology and leadership are simplistic. 
Moreover, it appears that both Li Peng and Yang 
desire supreme power; they are apparently coop- 
erating out of convenience rather than conviction. 
Other than the fact that elite power struggles will 
continue in China, few conclusions can be drawn 
about the state of the elite’s power politics. 


MAJOR POLICY TRENDS 


Four major policy trends have been apparent 
since the massacre in June, 1989: repression; reas- 
sertion of the leading role of the party and socialist 
ideology; economic contraction; and, in the last 
several months, a return to a somewhat more prag- 
matic approach to development. 

In the aftermath of the suppression, the leaders 
and many ordinary participants in the democracy 
movement were subjected to various degrees of re- 
pression. In addition to the 1,300 estimated dead 
and perhaps 10,000 injured in the suppression of 
the democracy movement itself, in June, 1989, a 
number of workers were subsequently executed for 
their role in the protests.* Between 10,000 and 
130,000 people were reportedly detained by various 
organs of state control in the immediate aftermath 
of the crackdown. All party members and most col- 
lege students had to account for their activities dur- 
ing the period of the democracy movement, with 
the threat of punishment ever present. 

Intellectual diversity and the trend toward grow-: 
ing intellectual freedom in the late 1980’s were 
squelched. The most radical reformers in the polit- 
ical system either lost their positions or fled the 
country. Punitive measures were directed at college 
students in particular—they could not apply to 
study abroad without first working in China; mem- 
bers of the entering freshman class for major Beijing 
universities were required to spend a year in the 
military before their education began so that they 
could be subjected to appropriate indoctrination, 
and so on. 

Despite widespread violations of human rights, 
what is perhaps most remarkable about the repres- 
sion is how inept and counterproductive it has been. 
First, many of the students and intellectuals on the 
party’s most-wanted list managed to escape. One 
student leader, Chai Ling, and her husband man- 
aged to hide out in China for ten months before flee- 
ing to Hong Kong. This suggests either that they 


*For details on the economic situation, see the article by 
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had tacit protection from some party leaders (and 
others) or that China’s security police are not very 
effective.5 Second, apparently as a result of interna- 
tional pressure and fear of the loss of most-favored- 
nation status for Chinese exports to the United 
States, many of the most prominent figures in the 
democracy movement have already been released, 
although the Chinese government continues to re- 
fuse to make public a full accounting of all those ar- 
rested and detained since June, 1989.6 Their re- 
lease means either that the government realizes the 
flimsy nature of its own interpretation of the 
democracy movement (terming it a “counterrevolu- 
tionary rebellion”), or sees the desperate state of the 
Chinese economy. The people released from prison 
have certainly not changed their views about the 
party, and they can play a core role in future dem- 


 onstrations, although they remain under police 


surveillance. 

In recent months, crude repression has dimin- 
ished. However, the reassertion of party primacy 
and socialist ideology, which were apparent from 
the earliest post-massacre days, has not let up. The 
party asserts that only socialism can save China; 
that only party leadership guarantees a prosperous 
future; and that democracy and capitalism would 
bring disaster. However, these views are hardly 
argued at a sophisticated and convincing level. The 
meaning of socialism is extremely vague — essen- 
tially, it means leadership by the party and state 
ownership of large-scale industry. The leaders and 
the media repeat these assertions as a mantra, ap- 
parently believing that with enough repetition, peo- 
ple will come to believe them.’ 

The policy of the “big lie” has been undermined 
by several factors. First, alternative sources of infor- 
mation continue to be heard. American and British 
radio broadcasts are not jammed effectively, if at 
all. Guangdong residents continue to receive Hong 
Kong television and radio broadcasts. Correspon- 
dence with overseas Chinese also flows relatively 
unimpeded. But perhaps most destructive for the 
already shattered credibility of the regime are its 
economic actions. The government's ineptitude in 
handling economic problems hardly strengthens its 
claim to the right to rule China.* 

The government has succeeded in averting hy- 
perinflation and has brought inflation under con- 
trol. But it succeeded with a series of policies that 
have driven the Chinese economy into recession. 
Millions have lost their jobs; workers have seen 
their paychecks shrink as involuntary deductions 
are made from their salaries to buy government 
bonds; bank lending was nearly frozen.® At the 
same time, Chinese banks established savings ac- 
counts that promised to pay at least the same rate of 
interest as inflation. This has caused savings to in- 
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crease to more than Y500 billion, or more than one- 
third the gross national product (GNP), posing the 
threat of yet another inflationary crisis when con- 
sumers resume spending. All these measures un- 
dermine the government’s: hopes for social and 
economic stability. l 

Finally, in recent months the leadership has re- 
turned to a more pragmatic set of policies. Reform 
has not been revived, but the leadership has moved 
away from most extreme positions with regard to 
ideology and the economy. Bank lending has ex- 
panded in an effort to restart the economy. Private, 
township and rural enterprises, the targets of polit- 
ical attack in 1989, are now being modestly encour- 
aged because they are more flexible in dealing with 
unemployment and continue to grow more rapidly 
than state-owned enterprises.? Li Ruihuan and 
Jiang Zemin have argued that intellectuals still have 
a vital role to play in China’s modernization, and 
that they should put forward critical (but construc- 
tive) remarks.!° These modifications of the- ex- 
tremely hard line taken by the party since June, 
1989, do not indicate major policy changes. But 
they suggest that the leadership is at least coming to 
understand the nature of the problems, even if they 
make only feeble efforts to deal with them. 


STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS 


To the extent that it can be assessed, the mood of 
the Chinese people, especially the urban populace, 
is hostile to the current government. But this hostili- 
ty 1s not likely to find expression in mass demonstra- 
tions like those in the spring of 1989. The state has 
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mobilized an overwhelming show of force. The peo- 
ple are profoundly cynical about all government ac- 
tions and intentions, but they realize that after 
huge, widespread demonstrations brought no posi- 
tive changes, they can only hope for a change of 
government from within; they have little ability to 
change the situation through direct action. 1! 
Intellectuals and students seem less reconciled to 
passivity. Because of the death or arrest of their 
friends and classmates, their anger burns the hot- 
test; students remain less cowed by the regime than 
other members of the population.!? But perhaps 
more significantly, the Chinese working class ap- 
pears restive. Reports of widespread worker unrest 
have appeared in the Hong Kong press, as workers 
protest layoffs and the compulsory deduction from 
their salaries for the purchase of state bonds. 13 
Strikes and ‘demonstrations have occurred de- 
spite the approval of a law that makes legal demon- 
strations all but impossible. The law stipulates that 
the name of everyone participating in the demon- 
stration must be reported; no one whose name is 
not listed in the application may participate. Or- 
ganizers must file a formal application to demon- 


strate several days before the demonstration and 


local authorities have the right to approve all ap- 
plications. Demonstrations cannot interfere with | 
production or transportation; the route a demon- 
stration follows must be specified; and the organ- 
izers of a demonstration bear full responsibility for 
any violations of the law. !* Industrial unrest has ap- 
parently scared the government into granting work- 
ers a wage increase; all workers in state-owned en- 
terprises will be advanced one rank in pay and 
one-third of the workers will advance two ranks. !5 
This only heightens economic problems. 

However, unlike the situation in Poland, where 
workers and intellectuals joined together after the 
suppression of the workers’ movement in 1970, 
there is no sign of a growing worker-intellectual al- 
liance. 16 A shadowy underground movement may 
exist,!7 which helps to explain how a number of 
leaders of the democracy movement escaped from 
China, but the state seems to have been able to iso- 
late pockets of active opposition. In the short term, 
there are apparently no prospects for the recurrence 
of mass demonstrations that aim to change govern- 
ment policy. But the pervasive cynicism and hostili- 
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“Clearly, instead of carrying the reform process forward, the new leadership in Beying is 
trying to turn the clock back. If the nation’s contradictory economic program ts not untangled 
and incentives and productivity are not revived, stagnation, inflation and shortages will in- 
crease. Rising popular discontent may precipitate the downfall of the hardline government.” 


China’s Economy in Retrenchment 


By CHU-YUAN CHENG 
Professor of Economics, Ball State University 


FTER the September, 1988, third plenary 
A session of the thirteenth Central Commit- 

tee of the Chinese Communist party 
(CCP), China’s economy entered a period of re- 
trenchment. The overheated economy had substan- 
tially cooled and the rampant inflation had shown 
signs of subsiding after a year and a half of govern- 
ment austerity, but industrial output had also 
declined sharply. Economic maladies were exacer- 
bated by the June 4, 1989, Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre. The subsequent suspension of foreign loans 
and direct investment and the loss of tourist 
revenue weakened the already debilitated econ- 
omy. As the unemployment rate rose and social 
tension mounted, government officials in Beijing 
were under tremendous pressure to end the re- 
trenchment plan and revive the economy. 

China’s economy was in chaos even before the 
pro-democracy movement. The economic decline 
was a direct cause of the 1989 unrest. Between 1984 
and 1988, when China’s national income rose by 70 
percent, total capital investment in fixed assets in- 
creased by 214 percent and the cash income of ur- 
ban and rural residents rose by 200 percent.! To 
close the gap between aggregate demand and sup- 
ply, the state increased its budget deficit and the 
money supply, restarting the inflationary spiral. In- 
flation rates continued to rise in late 1988 and 
accelerated in the first half of 1989. The annual in- 
flation rate for 1988 was officially reported at 18.5 
percent. For food prices, the rate exceeded 50 per- 
cent. Panic buying erupted in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1988. In September, 1988, the government 
adopted a retrenchment program that would reduce 
investment and the money supply in order to con- 
tain the inflation rate below 10 percent in 1989. 
However, in the first half of 1989, the rate soared an 
additional 25.5 percent over the preceding period. 
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In the major cities, the inflation rate exceeded 40 
percent. Urban residents on a fixed income suffered 
most from inflation. In 1988, 34 percent of the ur- 
ban dwellers found their real income dwindling.” 


RISING COST OF FOOD 


One pivotal barometer was the rising share of 
consumer expenditure on food in recent years. In 
most advanced countries, food accounts for about 29 
percent of consumer spending. In 1978, before the 
economic reform, expenditure on food in China 
amounted to 60 percent of workers’ total expen- 
diture. Between 1979 and 1985, as incomes rose 
while food prices remained stable, the share of in- 
come spent on food declined steadily to only 42 per- 
cent. After 1985, food prices climbed rapidly and 
real income fell. By 1987, the share of income spent 
on food had risen to 55 percent, and by 1988 to 60 
percent, indicating that the benefits of the reform in 
the earlier years had been completely negated. ‘The 
return to the pre-reform level of income that was 
spent on food frustrated most urban dwellers.? 

Moreover, since 1984, there have been two sets 
of prices for most industrial raw materials and final 
products: an official price and a negotiated price, 
the former arbitrarily decided by the central author- 
ity, and the latter reflecting market supply and de- 
mand. There can be as much as a tenfold difference 
between these two sets of prices (as in the case of 
coal). People who have special connections can buy 
raw materials or products in short supply at official 
prices and resell them at negotiated prices, thus 
reaping enormous profits. 

Many party, government and military institu- 
tions, and officers and their family members formed 
speculative companies and engaged in illegal ac- 
tivities. Official statistics show that by the end of 
1988 more than 60,000 speculative companies had 
been established by party and government organ- 
izations at the central and local levels. They 
employed a total of 47,956 party and government 
officials above the county level full- or part-time. 
Most of these companies resell key materials and 
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popular consumer durables at a large profit.4 The 
prevalence of guandao (official profiteering) 
significantly raised the price of industrial raw ma- 
terials and thereby injected an element of “cost 
push” into the rampant inflation that underlined 
popular resentment. 

The root of these social and economic problems 
lies in the one-party authoritarian system. Popular 
demands to curb the special class privileges were so 
strong that when the students in the Beijing area 
raised banners proclaiming “down with corruption” 
and “down with guandao” and called for freedom and 
democracy, they won the support of the urban 
residents. 


IMPACT OF THE BLOODSHED 


When the hardline leaders ordered the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) to suppress the unarmed 
protesters in ‘Tiananmen Square, civilized coun- 
tries reacted strongly. The initial reactions to the 
military crackdown affected the Chinese economy 
in four major areas: the suspension of foreign loans; 
the cancellation of foreign direct investment; the 
loss of tourist revenue; and a sharp rise in the 
budget deficit. | 

The first major consequence was worldwide eco- 
nomic sanctions. Angered by the violence, Western 
governments and aid agencies delayed or restricted 
new loans to China. On June 27, 1989, the World 
Bank, China’s major source of interest-free and 
low-interest loans since 1980, announced the sus- 
pension of $780 million in new loans to China. Dur- 
ing the previous nine years, the World Bank had 
provided loans totaling $8.5 billion, of which 
$3.44-billion worth were interest-free. One-third of 
these loans were used for agricultural and industrial 
development. The Japanese government decided in 
mid-June to postpone a seven-year, $5.8-billion 
new loan to China. Starved for technical know-how 
and basic infrastructure, China suffered a severe 
blow from the suspension of foreign loans. 

Direct investment was also suspended or can- 
celed. Before the Tiananmen massacre, foreign in- 
vestment was enjoying a two-and-a-half-year 
boom. From January, 1987, through June, 1989, 
the number of signed contracts rose 400 percent and 
the value of the contracts grew by 67 percent over 
the totals accumulated from 1979 to 1986. The mili- 
tary crackdown altered foreign investors’ plans. 
They saw the hardliners’ dominance as a sign that 
China would revert to the old system. Foreign con- 
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fidence in China’s commitment to economic re- 
structuring was rapidly eroded. 

Although most investors decided to stay in 
China, few of them committed new funds. As a re- 
sult, many new investment plans were either de- 
layed or abandoned. For example, Peugeot SA and 
Pepsi Cola, Inc., both postponed the expansion of 
their joint-venture factories in southern China. Ac- 
cording to one Western trade official, five Fortune 
500 companies planned to invest a total of $650 mil- 
lion in China, but because of the worsening eco- 
nomic and political outlook, only one of the five still 
plans to proceed. One Japanese trade official esti- 
mates that Japanese companies will invest less than 
half the $200 million committed in 1988. 

The impact on China’s burgeoning tourist in- 
dustry has been devastating. Before the massacre, 
China earned about $2.2 billion a year from tour- 
ism. As one million Taiwanese and several million 
Hong Kong and overseas Chinese visited their 
hometowns in recent years, tourism had become a 
crucial source of foreign exchange. The bloodshed 
in ‘Tiananmen Square took a toll on travel-related 
business. Between July 1 and December 31, 1989, 
China had been expecting over one million overseas 
tourists, but the violence frightened away foreign 
visitors. Figures released by the Chinese National 
Tourism Administration in early September, 1989, 
reported an 81 percent decline in visitors.5 It was of- 
ficially reported that the revenue from tourism in 
1989 was $1.8 billion, or $400 million less than the 
1988 total and $1.2 billion below the original target 
for 1989. 

The massacre also resulted in increased govern- 
ment expenditures and a larger budget deficit. Be- 
cause the government must rely on the army’s sup- 
port, military expenditures began to rise. Since 
1979, under an army reduction plan, the.growth 
rate of the defense budget for each year was below 
that of total government expenditure for the same 
year. Consequently, the share of the defense budget 
in total government spending declined sharply from 
26.1 percent in 1968 to 17.5 percent in 1979, to only 
8.6 percent in 1986. The yearly drops had angered 
military leaders. After the Tiananmen tragedy, the 
army resumed its critical role and began to demand 
a larger share of the defense budget. In 1989, the 
defense share rose to 13.9 percent of total expen- 
diture, up 11.2 percent from 1988. The defense 
budget increased an additional 15 percent in 1990, 
reversing the decade-long decline.6 This will un- 
doubtedly widen the budget deficit. 

Moreover, because inflation was not controlled 
as effectively as had been promised, the govern- 
ment had to raise food subsidies, which run at Y40 
billion a year and constitute the largest burden on 
the government budget. For two consecutive years, 


urban residents had been suffering a decline in liv- 
ing standards, causing disgruntled workers around 
the country to seek permits to demonstrate against 
worsening living conditions. Small-scale marches 
took place in Chengdu, Wuhan and several other 
industrial centers. In December, 1989, state enter- 
prises were directed by the government to pay 
workers (including those laid off during the auster1- 
ty drive) their whole salaries.’ These extra expen- 
ditures were bound to increase the budget deficit. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 
Galloping inflation and the spring unrest threw 

the economy into chaos. In an effort to bring down 

inflation, the Central Bank pursued an extremely 


tight money policy. During the first six months of ` 


1989, the bank recovered a net total of Y5.3 billion 
compared with the net total of Y8.87 billion over- 
issued during the same period in 1988. Loans guar- 
.anteed by all the nation’s banks showed a sharp 
drop of Y34 billion from the 1988 total. Interest 
rates continued to rise, consumer spending subsid- 
ed and bank savings by both rural and urban resi- 
dents rose by Y22.4 billion in the same period.® ‘The 
combination of all these factors created a credit 
crunch in state-owned enterprises. A shortage of 
cash and bank credit resulted in bad debts totaling 
Y100 billion in September, 1989. This effectively 
destroyed business confidence and obligated firms 
to operate on a cash basis. A tight money supply 
and serious inventory overstock generated a market 
slump in the second half of 1989. 

At the same time, a shortage of raw materials, 
electricity and working capital forced many in- 
dustrial enterprises to cut production. In 1988, 
China’s industrial output rose 17.7 percent and 
gross national product (GNP) rose 9.6 percent, a 
sign of overheating. In the first nine months of 
1989, industrial output rose by only 8.9 percent 
over the same period in 1988. Output fell sharply in 
October when it suffered negative growth of 2.1 
percent, the first decline in a decade. Alarmed by 
the rapid deterioration of growth in industrial out- 
put, the government decided to pump Y100 billion 
of new credit into the industrial system. But most of 
the funds were used by state enterprises to pay their 
assigned taxes, relieving the credit crunch very little 
and exacerbating the liquidity crisis.9 
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Although the slump affected all economic sec- 
tors, three major industries bore most of the bur- 
den. The machine-building industry, the mainstay 
of modern Chinese industry, suffered the deepest 
recession since 1981. The production of household 
electrical appliances, the rising star in the post- 
reform period, was hit hard by the retrenchment. 
The output of color television sets in 1989 dropped 
9.6 percent, the output of cameras fell 26.3 percent, 
the output of videocassette recorders declined 11.6 
percent, the output of washing machines fell 21.1 
percent and the output of refrigerators dropped 
12.6 percent. A decline in capital investment also 
affected the capital goods industries. ‘The output of 
the machine tool industry declined 13.8 percent. 
The production of motor vehicles fell 11 percent, 
the production of tractors dropped 8.3 percent, the 
production of railway locomotives declined 19.5 
percent and civilian ship-building dropped by 23 
percent.!0 More than one-third of machine- 
building capacity was idled and millions of workers 
and employees lost their jobs. 

Textile production, another mainstay of Chinese 
industry, also fell into recession. Backward technol- 
ogy, outdated equipment and a shortage of cotton 
resulted in idle capacity of 20 percent. Both the out- 
put of cloth and woolen prices suffered a decline in 
1989. 

The construction materials industry also oper- 
ated well below capacity. The output of cement and 
lumber registered a decline in 1989. As these back- 
bone industries fell, the whole of industry went 
down with them. In January, 1990, industrial out- 
put fell 6.1 percent from 1989, the worst monthly 
decline in the 11 years since de facto leader Deng 
Xiaoping introduced the economic reform. The de- 
cline continued in February, 1990, and only slowly 
recovered in March and April when the govern- 
ment pumped Y25 billion ($5.3 billion) in new 
loans into the industrial system.!! Although the 
goal of industrial growth for 1990 was set at only 6 
percent, the outlook for the year remains very dim. 
In the first quarter of 1990, only 17 of China’s 30 
provinces, autonomous regions and special munici- 
palities fulfilled their production quotas. In April, 
Shanghai—the country’s most important industrial 
center — still showed a negative growth of 0.9 per- 
cent.!2 Overall industrial output for the first five 
months of 1990 increased only 1.4 percent over the 
same period in 1989. 

The retrenchment idled millions of workers and 
sent several million construction laborers back to 
the villages. This created a serious social problem. 
Official statistics revealed that the total number of 
workers employed in the first quarter of 1990 fell by 
1.65 million compared with December, 1989. The 
pool of available labor continued to increase with- 
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out a corresponding increase in jobs, so unemploy- 
ment rose sharply. By the end of March, the 
number of unemployed workers increased by 4 
million compared with Decernber, 1989. In May, 
1990, the total unemployed labor force exceeded 11 
million, compared with 5 million in May, 1989.1 
The unemployed traveled from one city to another 
seeking jobs, creating a “floating population” of 
more than 50 million people who possessed neither 
Job nor home. They slept mostly in railway stations, 
parks and urban slums, causing problems for public 
traffic and social order. The economic woe of infla- 
tion has now shifted to unemployment. 


ECONOMIC REFORM 


Under the retrenchment plan, the decade of eco- 
nomic reform was ended. Although the leaders re- 
peatedly stressed that there would be no change in 
the reform policies, many reform programs were 
either halted or headed for dismantlement. In the 
second half of 1989 and in early 1990, major 
changes could be discerned in four areas: 

e Price reform. In the October, 1984, Decisions 
on Economic Reform, reform of the irrational price 
system was touted as the key to the transformation 
of China’s economic institutions. In May, 1988, 
with Deng’s endorsement, General Secretary Zhao 
Ziyang proposed decontrolling prices. The pop- 
ulace responded with panic buying, which forced 
the government to rescind the policy. Since then, 
economic decision-making power has fallen into the 


hands of two conservative leaders: Prime Minister 


Li Peng and Yao Yilin, who was until recently the 
chairman of the State Planning Commission. Price 


controls were reimposed for steel, copper, alumi-- 


num and other basic materials. After June 4, 1989, 
government officials reasserted centralized control 
over major segments of the Chinese economy. Fan 
Weizhong, deputy director of the State Planning 
Commission, indicated that central planning would 
be restored in the process of retrenchment. !4 

e Stock ownership. In fall, 1988, the reformers 


tried to keep the reform program alive by proposing’ 


the sale of stocks in state enterprises to workers and 
employees. The plan was condemned by the hard- 
liners as a betrayal of socialism. In fall, 1989, party 
newspapers blamed proponents of the stock owner- 
ship idea for fueling the student unrest. The plan is 
likely to remain in abeyance. 


e Private business. During the period 
1978-1988, the number of private businesses had 
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grown rapidly, from 100,000 to 14.5 million, em- 
ploying 23 million people. This was one of the most 
dynamic sectors in the Chinese economy. After the 
conservatives took the helm, the number of in- 
dividual businesses began to fall. In the first half of 
1989, the number of private firms fell by 2.4 mil- 
lion. After the June 4 crackdown, the new leader- 
ship initiated an inspection program to regulate 
individual businesses. The fate -of individual 
businesses was once again in the balance. 

e Income distribution. Under Chairman Mao 
Zedong’s rule, China adopted an egalitarian system 
of income distribution, which dampened individual 
incentive and motivation. When Deng launched 
the economic reforms, he initiated a policy that 
would allow some people to become more affluent 
than others. The new policy was responsible for the 
emergence of millions of 10,000-yuan families 
(households. that earn an annual income of more 
than Y10,000) in the rural areas and tens of thou- 
sands of well-to-do businessmen in the cities. The 
rise of a new wealthy class inevitably increased 
disparities in income distribution. After Jiang 
Zemin became General Secretary in the summer of 
1989, he vowed to remedy this situation. Not only 
did he avoid mentioning Deng’s policy of encourag- 
ing the enrichment of a few, he also identified self- 
employed traders and peddlers as the cause of in- 
come disparities. 15 

From these new measures one can see that the re- 
form policy, while still mentioned in official state- 
ments, has lost its vitality. In contrast, Deng’s open 
door policy has received support from the hardlin- 
ers as the way to solve the capital shortage. 

The open door policy advocated by the new 
leaders, however, is somewhat different from the 
old policy and has a strong emphasis on attracting 
Taiwanese capital. Before 1988, the open door pol- 
icy was basically targeted at American and Japan- 
ese investors. Taiwanese investment was seldom 
mentioned in the official media because direct in- 
vestment in the mainland economy is still illegal 
under Taiwanese law. In 1988, Taiwanese invest- 
ment in the mainland through overseas channels 
amounted to $200 million. As Taiwanese currency 
continued to appreciate and local wages and land 
prices soared, more Taiwanese businessmen began 
to seek investment opportunities across the Taiwan 
Strait. The amount of Taiwanese investment in 
Xiamen (Amoy), a Special Economic Zone (SEZ) 

(Continued on page 274) 
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“There ts much in the reports of China’s physical well-being . . . that is encouraging. . . . 
But tt is discouraging to contemplate the unresolved fate of the economic reforms, the continuing 
degradation of the environment, the still tense food supply-population growth link and. . . 
the spasmodic rigidity of the ruling dogmatic regime.” 


Feeding China’s People 


By VACLAV SMIL 
Professor of Geography, University of Manitoba 


URING the 1980’s Western economists, de- 
D mographers and environmental scientists 
P” debated with vigor the effects of population 
growth on economic performance, adequate nutri- 
tion and environmental quality. At the extremes of 
this debate, catastrophists continue to forecast im- 
minent massive famines — while cornucopians wel- 
come more people as the ultimate resource. In con- 
trast, Chinese scientists seem to have few doubts 
that rapid population growth would be utterly ruin- 
ous to their chances for economic advancement and 
the maintenance of acceptable environmental 
quality. 

In a systematic and, so far, the most comprehen- 
sive evaluation of China’s environmental situation, 
they conclude that of the three major crises faced by 
mankind today — population growth, the depletion 
of natural resources and the degradation of environ- 
ment— population growth “is the most serious one, 
and is the root of the others.”2 In China, the links 


seem to be clear enough: 


Because of the rapid population growth, the increas- 
ing pressure on food and fuel production has resulted 
in deforestation, overexploitation of natural resources 
and conversion of lakes to cultivable land. These ac- 
tivities have led to further damage of vegetation 
cover, destruction of ecosystems, erosion, aggrava- 
tion of natural disasters, shortages of fuel, feed and 
fertilizer, exacerbation of production problems, and 
difficulties in increasing food production. 


These perceptions are easy to understand, with 
annual births now averaging about 23 million ba- 
bies, with the number of women at peak childbear- 
ing age (21-30 years) still rising (it will culminate at 
about 125 million in 1993), with the availability of 

For a typical catastrophist position see Paul R. Ehrlich and 
John Holdren, eds., The Cassandra Conference: Resources and the 
Human Predicament (College Station, Tex.: Texas A & M Uni- 
versity Press, 1988); for a cornucopian perspective see Julian 
Simon, The Ultimate Resource (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1981). 

2Fu Lixue et al, Gaishan shengtat huanjing (Improving the En- 
vironment), (Beijing: Science Book Publishing House), p. 215. 

3Ibid., p. 25. 


arable land steadily shrinking (even in absolute 
terms), and with higher amounts of farm inputs 
needed to achieve additional unit yields. 
Consequently, in spite of remarkable food pro- 
duction increases that have elevated China’s aver- 
age per capita food availability surprisingly close to 
the Japanese level and in spite of equally remark- 
able population growth reductions that have low- 
ered the country’s birthrate to about half the 
average for the world’s 50 poorest countries, the 


‘Chinese feel pressed on both accounts. Concerns 


about the adequacy of the food supply and the need 
for effective population controls will remain among 
China’s leading preoccupations during the 1990's. 
Understanding the advances and failures of the 
1980’s should make it easier to assess the future suc- 
cess of these difficult endeavors. 


POPULATION CONTROL 


The unparalleled success of China’s population 
controls during the 1970’s—marked by a precipi- 
tous decline from more than 35 births per 1,000 at 
the beginning of the decade to fewer than 20 per 
1,000 at its end, with total fertility dropping from 
nearly six live births per woman in 1970 to just 
about 2.5, that is, close to the replacement level— 
brought little satisfaction to the new, considerably 
more pragmatic leadership that was reconstituted 
after Chairman Mao Zedong’s death to lead China 
into the 1980’s. 

As they were formulating the bold modernization 
program aimed at quadrupling the country’s gross 
economic product in one generation and achieving 
an average per capita gross national product (GNP) 
level of US$1,000, they concluded that limiting the 
population total to 1.2 billion by the year 2000 was 
essential for its success. If the population continued 
to increase at just over 1.4 percent a year, its end-of- 
the-century total would surpass 1.3 billion, and the 
expenditures needed to support an additional 100 
million people would be enormous. 


If 2,200 yuan are needed to support a child until he 
reaches 16, the total to support 100 million will be 220 
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billion yuan, nearly half of the total value of China’s 
present fixed assets.* 


The policy was not regarded as a permanent 
tightening of population controls, but rather as “an 
emergency measure, a social payment for the un- 
planned population reproduction from the 1950’s to 
the 1970s. After weighing the pros and cons, we 
consider it our best alternative.” With the one-child 
campaign started in January, 1979, China adopted 
the world’s most comprehensive population control 
program, designed to reduce fertility in a way un- 
precedented both in its sweep and its coercive 
nature. But the decade was not marked by steady 
progress along this untried road — rather by increas- 
ing coercion and spreading relaxation. 

In spite of the frequent Chinese assurances and 
protests that the efforts in the pursuit of one-child 
families are fundamentally voluntary, are guided 
by education and persuasion and are sustained by 
the responsible participation of millions of families 
(“How could they all be forced to behave like that?” 
has been an often asked question to convince naive 
Westerners ignorant of the reach and the power of 
totalitarian control), there can be no doubt about 
the involuntary, coercive, punitive, stressful and 
not infrequently tragic aspects of the program. 

The existence of an extensive birth control bu- 
reaucracy that checks on the regularity of menses, 
watches for unplanned pregnancies hidden under 
padded winter clothes, posts lists of neighborhood 
families regularly using contraceptives and issues 
annual conception permits is perfectly Orwellian. 
When and where this machinery is moving at full 
speed the sacrifice of individual wishes in the name 
of the collective good is hard to avoid. 

But given China’s resilient procreative traditions, 
the frequent laxity and dilatoriness of its low-level 
bureaucracy, recurrent and contradictory shifts of 


*Qian Xinzhong, “China’s Population Policy,” in Beijing 
Review, vol. 26, no. 7 (1983), pp. 21-24. 

‘Li Shiyi, “Developmental Trends in Chinese Population 
Growth,” in Bejing Review, vol. 25, no. 2 (January 11, 1982), 
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°For the most comprehensive account of China’s population 
policies until 1985 see Judith Banister, China’s Changing Popula- 
iton (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988); for an update 
covering the situation until 1988 see Karen Hardee-Cleaveland 
and Judith Banister, “Fertility Policy and Implementation in 
China, 1986-1988,” in Population and Development Review, vol. 14 
(1988), pp. 245-286. The results of the 1982 census are detailed 
in Population Census Office, The Population Atlas of China (Hong 
Kong: Oxford University Press, 1987). 
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Review, vol. 12 (1986), pp. 221-246. 
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centrally formulated policy directions, great region- 
al heterogeneity and the still enormous urban-rural 
divide, it is not surprising to find that even the 
strictest policies may repeatedly translate into con- 
siderably muted, even merely perfunctory, action 
at many local levels. 

Only prejudiced apologists could argue that 
China’s family planning effort accords with the 
United Nations Population Plan of Action, which 
specifies the rights of parents to determine, in a free 
and responsible manner, the number and the spac- 
ing of-their children. On the other hand, to believe 
that the policy has had uniform and uniformly ines- 
capable local consequences would be vastly to over- 
rate the governing effectiveness of the Chinese bu- 
reaucracy — and vastly to underestimate the pulls of 
tradition and economic necessity. 

In fact, the one-child campaign engendered so 
much resentment and such relatively widespread 
evasion and defiance that, in yet another repetition 
of the Chinese pattern of policy-making, the initial 
tightening of the early 1980’s was followed by a 
post-1983 moderation. This easing of controls 
caused such a substantial increase of births that the 
goal of 1.2 billion people by the year 2000 had to be 
abandoned, and signs of a new tightening were ap- 
parent during the closing years of the decade.§ 

Perhaps the most important factor militating 
against the general compliance with the one-child 
limit has been the continuing strong desire to have 
at least one son. The national fertility survey of 
1982 provided incontrovertible evidence of prefer- 
ence for sons in almost every part of China.’ As ex- 
pected, the traditional duo zi duo fu (more sons, more 
happiness) remains especially strong among the 
tens of millions of rural families, but this does not 
mean that most families would be satisfied if their 
first-born child were a son. 

Various family-size preference surveys indicate 
that, with a few exceptions, both rural and urban 
families would prefer two children, rather than just 
one or three or more as in the traditional setting.® 
Moreover, the overwhelming preference is not just 
for two children but specifically for one boy and one 
girl, This means that many families with two 
daughters (about three-fourths) or two sons (nearly 
half) would try for a third birth in the absence of 
state controls. 

In the initial stages of the one-child program it 
was thought that these pronatalist tendencies could 
be controlled by a combination of intensified prop- 
aganda, suitable rewards and penalties and virtual- 
ly unavoidable sterilizations. This approach reached 
its apex in 1983 with campaigns of mandatory IUD 
(intrauterine device) insertions for women with one 
child and sterilization or abortion for all couples 
with two or more children. 


The most reprehensible consequence of these co- 
ercive measures was the unintended surge of female 
infanticide. This ancient Chinese custom appeared 
to decline to insignificant levels before 1980, but 
starting in 1981 the Chinese press carried many 
reports of its resurgence, and the 1982 census and 
the fertility survey came up with some incredibly 
unnatural sex ratios. There were many official con- 
demnations of this “barbarity,” blamed largely on 
the lingering “feudal attitude of viewing men as 
superior to women.”? The government’s disap- 
proval was unequivocal, but the rigidly applied 
one-child policy was the catalyst of this reprehensi- 
ble regress. There was also a substantial increase of 
reported abortions: between 1978 and 1982 the ra- 
tio of abortions per 1,000 births nearly tripled, from 
271 to 741, and so far the record number of abor- 
tions, 14.37 million, were performed in 1983. 1° 

But the fate of the strict one-child policy was 
decided in the countryside, where it made a most 
unconvincing match with the rapid privatization of 
Chinese farming, the disbanding of communes and 
the imnstitutionalization of individual family 
contracting (baogan daohu). Within this new rural 
setup, the previous rewards and penalties of the 
one-child program became largely irrelevant for 
millions of newly rich peasants who could easily af- 
ford to pay even relatively exorbitant fines for 


unplanned births. In addition, the new Marriage. 


Law of 1980—which pushed the minimum mar- 
riage age down to 20 years for women and 23 years 
for men and replaced a set of locally variable, strict 
and hence often unenforceable limits—led to a 
surge of marriages. 

In April, 1984, after roughly five years of the one- 
child program, the party’s Central Committee 1s- 
sued revised population control guidelines that 
were more realistic and easier to implement and to 
accept. The most important change, aside from 
calling for the prohibition of “coercion and com- 
mandism,” was replacing the inflexible single-child 
policy by allowing the birth of a second child in 
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rural families suffering a variety of practical dif- 
ficulties. Individual provinces subsequently ex- 
panded the number of conditions permitting second 
births, and by 1986 it was possible to identify more 
than a dozen reasons for such “openings.”!! 

A tangle of these often province-specific allow- 
ances includes above all physical handicaps (non- 
hereditary disease of the first child), the hazardous 
occupation of fathers (miners, ocean fishermen), 
poverty in remote areas, ethnicity (minority na- 
tionalities are excepted from the one-child limit), 
preservation of family line (where one or both 
parents are the only children), as well as the sex of 
the first child. 

Rural couples in economic difficulties could have 
a second child when the first child was a girl or 
when, in a family with no sons, the husband joined 
that family, or when the first child in such a family 
was a girl. In general, these relaxed regulations rec- 
ognized the strong traditional desire for the preser- 
vation of patrilineal families, as well as the continu- 
ing value of children as important economic assets 
for poor families. 

Naturally, these changes were welcomed by mil- 
lions of peasant families, and the officially reported 
rural birthrate, which reached its historic low in 
1984 at 17.9 per 1,000, rose to 19.17 per 1,000 in 
1985 and to 21.94 per 1,000 in 1986. Second births, 
which totaled 4.55 million in 1984, rose to 6.88 mil- 
lion by 1986, a 50 percent jump, leading a Chinese 
commentator to conclude that the country had lost 
control of its population growth. !? 

One population survey of 1987 provided a deeper 
understanding of China’s fertility trends since the 
beginning of the one-child policy. Most notably, it 
revealed a decline in total fertility rates from 2.86 
live births per woman in 1982 to 2.27 in 1985, anda 
subsequent rise to 2.45 by 1987, or virtually to the 
same level as 1980.13 Although some areas (perhaps 
most notably Sichuan, China’s most populous and 
overwhelmingly rural province) experienced a 
significant rise in fertility with more lenient birth 
control policies, there was no nationwide fertility 
surge before 1988. !4 

But it was the rising crude birthrate and the even 
more rapidly rising numbers of total births — of- 
ficially from 18.081 million in 1984 to 22.576 mil- 
lion in 1987, or an almost 25 percent jump in just 
three years — that led to the widespread impression 
that the “small hole” opened up by the 1984 relaxa- 
tion of birth controls was becoming unmanageably 
large. In consequence, the Chinese media started to 
release reports about the virtual demise of effective 
birth controls on the local and provincial level, and 
many local governments opted for tighter emergen- 
cy measures. 

Typically, the news items either listed the totals 
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of excess births or characterized the prevailing sit- 
uation as “birth chaos,” or described the outlook, 
with the continuous rise of multiple births and early 
marriages, as “grim.”!5 Provincial authorities re- 
sponsible for enforcing the birth quota reverted to 
the well-worn calls for “mobilizing the masses to 
vigorously and conscientiously implement birth 
control measures and remedial measures” (i.e., 
abortion), “strengthening family planning work,” 
and “unswervingly and unwaveringly stabilizing 
the existing birth control policies. These must not 
be changed before the year 2000.”!6 In Sichuan, in 
1987, the government of Chengdu put into effect a 
temporary prohibition of all second births and the 
provincial government decided “to tighten legal ac- 
tions on birth control.”!7 

With the increasing frequency of exhortatory pol- 
icy statements and with a growing number of news 
items critical of the weaknesses of the family plan- 
ning program, it was difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that these developments were signaling re- 
newed tightening of birth control policy in order to 
achieve the 1.2 billion goal in the year 2000.18 But 
this interpretation was challenged by a well-in- 
formed Chinese demographer.!9 Zeng Yi main- 
tained that the changes in the leadership of the State 
Family Planning Commission, opinions critical of 
the softening of birth controls prevalent between 
1984 and 1986, and calls for strengthening the fami- 
ly planning program do not indicate an official 
tightening of the basic policy. 

On the contrary, he cited two kinds of important 
relaxations: extension of the policy allowing rural 
daughter-only-households to have a second child 
(introduced in 1984 in limited areas) to all of 
China’s countryside in 1988, and the adoption of a 
two-children-with-spacing policy in several prov- 
inces. ‘These relaxed rules recognize the minimum 
level of prevailing rural willingness to limit fertility; 
bureaucratic wishes must defer to tradition and eco- 
nomic necessity. 
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Bringing the rules closer to the limits of realistic 
expectations should make for better long-term com- 
pliance, but it meant the open abandonment of the 
1.2 billion goal for the year 2000. Zeng Yi states 
that the Chinese interpretation of the new target 
size of “about 1.2 billion,” which replaced the 
original “within 1.2 billion” in 1985, is “not ex- 
ceeding 1.25 billion.”2° But even that relaxed limit 
may be too low. Continuation of fertilities prevail- 
ing during the late 1980’s — a realistic expectation in 
the absence of a radical return to stricter birth con- 
trols — would bring China’s population to between 
1.25 billion and 1.28 billion by the year 2000; and it 
is not inconceivable that the total could come very 
close to the 1.3 billion mark, or even surpass it. 

This is a daunting outlook. Since China’s popula- 
tion passed the stunning 1.1 billion mark in April, 
1989, it means that the 1990’s will see the addition of 
at least 140 million-150 million people, a total 
roughly equal to the current population of Brazil. 
Extending the recent nutritional gains to this huge 
population increment will be more onerous for 
China’s agriculture than were its notable advances 
during the 1980s. 


GROWING ENOUGH FOOD 


Until 1978, China’s food consumption pattern 
was one of bare subsistence. Perhaps the best il- 
lustration of this fact is that the direct rural grain 
consumption kept steadily increasing for years after 
rice and wheat flour availability became higher: in- 
deed, it did not level off until 1985, at about 260 
kilograms per capita, while the direct urban grain 
consumption in the late 1980's fluctuated narrowly 
between 133 kilograms and 138 kilograms per 
capita.?! 

The higher availability of grain was, of course, 
the most important result of China’s radical 
post-1978 turn away from the communal command 
farming to the family contract system. Adopted first 
with caution and then (after 1982) very rapidly, this 
change amounted to a rural revolution that boosted 
total food production and improved the quality of 
the average diet while increasing labor productivity 
and releasing tens of millions of peasants for em- 
ployment by rural and urban manufactures. 

Perhaps the best way to appreciate the achieve- 
ment of this fundamental shift is to compare the 
change in the per capita consumption level of basic 
foodstuffs during the quarter-century preceding the 
beginning of the farm privatization with the 

(Continued on page 276) 
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“The use of the Chinese military to suppress unarmed demonstrators in June, 1989, has ex- 
acerbated existing tensions in civil-military relations and has complicated the process of recruit- 
ment and demobilization. The more conservative post-Tiananmen government has made a 
major, if still unsuccessful, effort to refurbish the PLA’s [People’s Liberation Army's] image 


with the people.” 


The Military in China 


By JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 
Professor of Politics, University of Miami 


HE Chinese People’s Liberation Army 

i (PLA) spent thė year after its bloody sup- 

pression of civilian demonstrators in Beijing 
coping with the consequences of its intervention. 
While foreign analysts predicted that the military’s 
influence in elite-level decision making would be 
strengthened as a result of the crucial role it played 
in Tiananmen Square, there are few indications 
that this has actually happened. 

Rather than strengthening the interests of the 
military as a whole, the PLA’s actions have ap- 
parently strengthened the power of a conservative 
faction of the military. This faction exists in the par- 
ty and government as well, with interlocking mem- 
berships between the military and other institutions 
in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Conser- 
vatives have become more powerful there also. 

Generally speaking, conservatives are in favor of 
more reliance on central planning. They are less 
happy than liberals with the idea of separation of 
functions, because separation would weaken the 
guiding role of the Chinese Communist party 
(CCP); they are also less willing to tolerate the 
Western political, social and literary influences that 
accompanied de facto leader Deng Xiaoping’s mod- 
ernization program. There Is a certain tendency in 
Western analytical writing to portray conservatives 
as atavistic ideologues adamantly opposed to 
modernization. While such individuals may exist, it 
would be more accurate to describe conservatives as 
concerned with what they regard as the adverse side 
effects of modernization. 

As for the military, conservatives were distressed 
by a sharp deterioration of the PLA’s prestige. Mili- 
tary salaries had remained the same while economic 
modernization raised incomes in many areas of the 
civilian sector, thus hampering recruitment. Young 

‘men regarded the military as the employer of last 
resort; thus the PLA was increasingly composed of 
the unfit and the unwilling. Low fixed salaries in an 
era of rising inflation exacerbated the temptation to 
corruption in the military, which burgeoned during 


the decade of reform. Not surprisingly, there was a ` 
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marked decrease in military morale, accompanied 
by a tendency toward lax discipline. Conservatives 
saw this as an indication of what they referred to as 
decadent Western influences in literature and art. 

Their goal was to correct the aberrations in the 
military modernization program rather than to re- 
verse military modernization itself. Should it be 
argued that the corrective measures would slow 
down military modernization, conservatives would 
reply that the trade-off was worth the effort. 

The conservative faction was firmly ensconced in 
Chinese leadership circles before the May-June, 
1989, demonstrations. At the same time, the liberal 
faction has been intimated into silence since June 4, 
rather than being wiped out, and can therefore 
serve as an inhibiting force against sharp change, if 
only by exercising passive resistance. ‘Therefore, 
one should expect a reinforcement of certain trends 
already noticeable in the administration of the PLA 
before the Tiananmen massacre, rather than a rad- 
ical break with the past. This is precisely what has 
happened. These trends are most noticeable in the 
areas of leadership personnel, the attention devoted 
to political study, civil-military relations, and con- 
scription-demobilization. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Before the Tiananmen incident, the party’s Cen- 
tral Military Commission (GMC), the organization 
that directs the work of the military, was chaired by 
Deng Xiaoping. Its first vice chairman was General 
Secretary Zhao Ziyang and its permanent secretary 
general was President Yang Shangkun. Deng had 
many other responsibilities, and he entrusted the 
day-to-day administration of the PLA to the conser- 
vative Yang. Yang used this opportunity to appoint 
his relatives and like-thinking subordinates to in- 
fluential positions. The most salient example was 
his younger half-brother, Yang Baibing, who was 
named head of the PLA’s General Political Depart- 
ment in 1987. 

In the aftermath of the Tiananmen incident, 
Zhao was removed from office; Deng later retired. 
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There was intense speculation both within China 
and without as to who would fill the vacancies thus 
created, with Yang Shangkun rumored to covet the 
CMC chairmanship. In the event, it was not Yang, 
but Zhao’s successor as General Secretary, Jiang 
Zemin, who was appointed. To have the General 
Secretary serve as head of the CMC reestablished 
the tradition begun by Chairman Mao Zedong and 
carried on by his immediate successor, Hua Guo- 
feng. It is also consonant with basic tenets of conser- 
vatism, which insist that the party must command 
the gun and that a separation of powers will be 
detrimental to China’s development. 

While Jiang was named CMC chairman, Yang 
Shangkun was moved into Zhao’s former position of 
first vice chairman. Yang Baibing took over his 
brother’s job as CMC secretary general, while re- 
taining his previous position as head of the PLA’s 
General Political Department. The younger Yang 
was also appointed to the secretariat of the party 
Central Committee, though it is noteworthy that he 
was not made a member of its Politburo, much less 
' of the Politburo’s smaller and even more select 
standing committee. 

In terms of the actual administration of the PLA, 
Jiang’s appointment as CMC chairman may be lit- 
tle more than symbolic. He has publicly admitted 
that his military experience is very limited and has 
called on CMC veterans to help him.! With many 
other duties, Jiang probably relies heavily on the 
Yangs. There is no evidence of any disagreement 
between him and them, although differences of 
opinion may well arise. 

A few months after the reorganization of the 
CMC, another reputed member of the Yang net- 
work was named deputy director of the PLA’s Gen- 
eral Political Department. Yu Yongbo, an ethnic 
Manchu in his late fifties, apparently came to Yang 
Shangkun’s attention when the two served in the 
Guangzhou Military Region in the late 1970’s.? 

A major reshuffle of military commands took 
place in May, 1990, with foreign military attachés 
and the Hong Kong press in agreement that loyalty 
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to the conservative cause was the chief criterion for 
promotion. One Western military officer resident 
in Beijing stated flatly, “If you are a friend of Yang 
Baibing’s, you are more likely to get promoted.”3 

Since a number of the personnel involved in the 
reshuffle were transferred from one military region 
to another rather than simply removed from office, 
another motivation seems to have been involved. 
Transfers minimize the opportunity for high-rank- 
ing officers to become entrenched in the power 
structures of a given geographical area, thus in- 
hibiting the creation of what the Chinese media 
refer to as “independent kingdoms,” which allow 
their rulers to ignore or modify the decrees of the 
central government. 

Official allegations to the contrary, such multi- 
region transfers are not a normal procedure in the 
PLA. The last instance occurred at the new year of 
1973-1974, when Mao transferred an equally large 
number of commands for exactly these reasons. 
The spring 1990 transfers make it clear that the cen- 
tral government is concerned about centrifugal 
tendencies. 

Somewhat unusually, the changes were not an- 
nounced from Beijing, but from the military regions 
involved, and by Yang Baibing, who visited each 
region to make the announcements. This strength- 
ens the hypothesis that Jiang Zemin defers to the 
Yangs in the administration of the military, and 
that the “Yang family village” has gained in impor- 
tance. In addition, in April, a unit identified with 
the 27th Army and the Yangs was awarded the 
Order of Merit, First Class, for its role in “retaking 
and cleaning up” Tiananmen Square.‘ 

If those loyal to Yang have been advantaged, 
what of those who were not? There have been no 
publicly announced purges. Indeed, to have publi- 
cized such dismissals would undermine the govern- 
ment’s contention that the suppression of the dem- 
onstrations was a unified effort against the handful 
of counterrevolutionaries who had instigated them, 
and that differences in the responses of different ar- 
mies were pure fabrications of the foreign press. 
Well-publicized dismissals could only further 
depress PLA morale, which was already low. 

It is generally believed, however, that about 400 
officers and 1,600 soldiers of those PLA units 
moved into Beijing in 1989 have been discharged 
for failing to carry out orders.5 The commander of 
the 38th Army, who allegedly checked into a 
hospital rather than lead his troops against the dem- 
onstrators, was the highest-ranking person initially 
affected. He was reportedly court-martialed and 
sentenced to a lengthy prison term.® In late May, 
his superior, General Zhou Yibing, commander of 
the Beijing Military Region, was replaced, as was 
the regions commissar.” When martial law was 


declared, the Beijing Muitary Region appeared to 
be the most reluctant to enforce it, being the last of 
the country’s seven military regions formally to 
declare support. 

Nonetheless, some high-ranking military figures 
who were believed to have been most reluctant to 
support the use of the PLA against the people made 
what seemed to be almost ostentatious public ap- 
pearances in the weeks after the massacre. In- 
variably, these individuals are “old revolutionaries” 
whose long records of loyalty to the Communist 
party would be difficult for conservatives to impugn 
without calling their own motives into question. All 
are elderly; most are already retired; and the others 
can simply be left in place for a time, then gradually 
replaced. It can be assumed, however, that they 
have a following among the younger officers, many 
of whom are their former subordinates. 


POLITICAL STUDY 


Political study, ever-present in the PLA, had 
nonetheless been a muted theme during the decade 
before the spring 1989 demonstrations. Thereafter, 
it was quickly raised to a new level of salience, with 
a ranking member of the CMC explaining that ne- 
glect of political study had been a crucial reason 
why “some people” failed to distinguish clearly be- 
tween right and wrong at that time.® High-ranking 
officers were required to attend special classes on 
Marxism and the military thought of Deng Xiao- 
ping and Chairman Mao Zedong. In addition, study 
meetings were held in the respective military re- 
gions, districts and subdistricts. Not surprisingly, 
points that were stressed and restressed were, first, 
the party’s absolute leadership over the military 
and, second, the subversive nature of ideas like 
“separating the army from politics” and “preventing 
the army from interfering in politics.” Those who 
espoused such views were castigated as “leading ad- 
vocates of bourgeois liberalism” whose views ought 
to be stamped out.’ 

The attempt to purify thoughts in the PLA also 
led its General Political Department to order a thor- 
ough “cleansing of the cultural environment in mili- 
tary barracks.” Pornographic books, newspapers 
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and magazines, and obscene audio and videotapes 
were confiscated. Military library holdings and the 
products of military presses underwent scrutiny: 
“those packed with descriptions of erotic behavior, 
sexual acts, murder, violence, and feudal supersti- 
tions [were to be] resolutely cut off.” Healthier 
cultural fare was to be substituted: the Lanzhou 
Military Region was praised for launching “Sing 
One Hundred Revolutionary Songs” activities for 
its units. !° The reaction of the troops to this change 
in their entertainment was not recorded. 

Yet another target of the intensified campaign of 
political study was military corruption. The PLA is 
heavily involved in China’s economic moderniza- 
tion program, and creative accounting methods in 
military enterprises had led to the establishment of 
what the authorities term “small treasuries” or “little 
gold stores” within units. Study sessions admon- 
ished soldiers to be honest and turn in their ul- 
gotten gains, while the PLA’s General Logistics 
Department was ordered to formulate stricter 
financial regulations. In April, 1990, it was an- 
nounced that 65 separate major corruption cases 
had been uncovered. Six officers at the corps level 
and 38 at the divisional level had been disciplined 
for a total of 44—a total significantly lower than the 
number of major cases uncovered, even if one 
assumes that each major corruption case involved 
only one officer.!! 

Instead of resorting to embezzlement or conceal- 
ing revenues from the state, officers and recruits 
were admonished to keep the needs of the entire 
country in mind, to be willing to bear hardship 
gladly for the sake of the people and to resolve to 
lead thrifty lives. Those whose opinions were solicit- 
ed by the mass media invariably pledged that they 
would do so. 

Repeated admonitions to frugality did not pre- 
clude a sizable increase in the PLA’s budget for fis- 
cal 1990, to 28.97 billion yuan (Y). This amounted 
to a 12 percent increment if measured against ac- 
tual expenses for 1989, and 15.2 percent if com- 
pared with budgeted expenses. As with the PLA’s 
increases in the several preceding years, this is bare- 
ly enough to keep the military apace of inflation. 
What is noteworthy is the rise in the PLA’s share of 
the budget, from 8.78 percent of the total in 1989 to 
11.47 percent in 1990.!? It is still unclear whether 
this increase represents a trend, in which case one 
might conclude that the PLA is indeed being re- 
warded for its role at Tiananmen, or whether it is a 
one-time effort to take care of accumulated financial 
problems. 

As is not uncommon in China, a role model was 
brought forth to personify the virtues that the party 
expects of PLA members. Again, not surprisingly, 
the role model chosen was Lei Feng, that durable — 
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at least in the minds of the leadership — exemplar of 
all that is pure and good. Martyred (if that is the 
correct term to use for a soldier killed in peacetime 
when a truck backed into him) in the early 1960's, 
Lei left behind a diary filled with adulation for 
Chairman Mao, his desire to share his meager 
pocket money and his tattered clothes with the 
masses, and other impeccably eve-of-the-Cultural 
Revolution party line thoughts. 

Lers image had actually been resuscitated several 
times before the Tiananmen demonstrations, caus- 
ing problems for those in charge of the campaign to 
learn from him. First, the Chinese population was 
more overtly cynical than it had been at the time of 
the Cultural Revolution. Second, the party line had 
changed significantly. Some officers were in favor 
of updating Lei’s image: in line with Deng’s belief 
that it was socially acceptable to become rich, Lei 
would be made a well-dressed, financially suc- 
cessful businessman. Since devotion to building 
socialism and memorizing the thoughts of Chair- 
man Mao were no longer expected to encompass 
the totality of human passions, perhaps Lei might 
even have a girlfriend. Other officers argued 
against the deception involved in rewriting history, 
and believed that in any case it would not have the 
desired effect. !3 In the event, the general public re- 
sponded with derision to the pre-Tiananmen cam- 
paign to learn from Lei Feng. 

After Tiananmen, the campaign to learn from 
Lei became a major media theme. There were no 
reports of popular scorn, whether. because in- 
dividuals had changed their opinions, because they 
were afraid to express them publicly, or because the 
media did not print them. A New Edition of Lei Feng 
Stories published in December, 1989, presented a 
new Lei Feng. Consonant with conservative views, 
the late 1989 model Lei had not made large sums of 
money in business and did not wear fashionable 
clothes or have a girlfriend. He did, however, have 
a strong desire to study science and technology in 
order to serve his party and state, and a firm convic- 
tion that discipline was one of the cardinal virtues. 
The preface to the volume was written by Yang 
Shangkun.'* Also published at this time were 
Selected Diaries of Lei Feng. The preface, by Yang 
Baibing, was a reprint of the speech he had made a 
few months earlier on his well-publicized inspection 
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of the regiment to which Lei had belonged. 5 

Since the campaign to learn from Lei Feng 
seemed so obviously a vehicle for the Yangs, and 
since it was soon extended beyond the military into 
society at large, some observers concluded that it 
was intended to extend their power base into a 
wider area. 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 


Before the Tiananmen demonstrations, civil- 
military relations were far from the ideal of “the ar- 
my is the fish and the people are the water; the fish 
cannot swim without the water” advocated by Mao. 
The slogan is in any case a bit difficult to apply un- 
less there is an acceptable external enemy. Civilians 
had legitimate grievances against the PLA, and 
PLA soldiers had equally just complaints against ci- 
vilians; the issues ranged from relatively straight- 
forward clashes of personality to complex competi- 
tion for scarce resources. 

A particularly serious example of the latter was 
the matter of land rights. In the past, almost as a 
matter of course, the PLA had been granted use 
rights by governments at all levels: formal pro- 
cedures apparently did not exist. Few serious prob- 
lems were reported, probably because of the highly 
centralized nature of China’s planned economy. 
With the devolution of economic responsibility to 
the household level in 1979 and the subsequent 
dissolution of the communes, people became acute- 
ly aware of the value of land rights. Civilians began 
to encroach on military properties, reasoning that 
they had been improperly appropriated in the first 
place. PLA property was regularly stolen; the 
disappearance of sturdy telephone poles and wires 
often caused lengthy breakdowns in military com- 
munications. Sentries sometimes apprehended the 
thieves, but the PLA had no legal jurisdiction over 
them. There were frequent complaints that civil 
authorities were sympathetic to the culprits, and 
suspicions that the local power structure might even 
have been involved in the crimes. !6 

The declaration of martial law in May, 1989, 
sharpened the we/they distinction between soldiers 
and civilians. When troops moved out of their bases 
to Beijing and elsewhere in order to enforce the 
decree, bands of civilians sometimes raided their 
barracks, assaulting the personnel who remained 
and insulting soldiers’ families.!7 After the June 4 
massacre, civil-military relations worsened. Those 
who brought water or fresh fruit to troops patrolling 
in the hot sun might have contaminated their offer- 

(Continued on page 277) 
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“Now that more than a year has passed since China’s human rights cataclysm of June, 


1989, Chinese leaders are providing conflicting signals about their future conduct. . . 


. The 


direction in which China plans to move with respect to human rights remains uncertain, but 
the international significance of these issues has been assured.” 


Deteriorating Human Rights in China 


By JAMES V. FEINERMAN 
Associate Professor of Law, Georgetown University 


HE most remarkable development during 

the past year with respect to human rights in 

the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has 
been the domestic and international attention 
focused on the subject. After almost a decade of rel- 
ative neglect on the part of the international com- 
munity, a new scrutiny of China’s human rights 
practices emerged as a salient feature of bilateral 
relations between China and many nations of the 
world. Even in the United Nations (UN), China 
was the subject of an intensive investigation and on- 
ly narrowly avoided censure. Although the domes- 
tic turmoil that led to the imposition of martial law 
in 1989 in Beijing and in Tibet eased enough to per- 
mit the lifting of martial law in both jurisdictions 
by the spring of 1990, considerable popular resent- 
ment lurked behind the thin veneer of calm. 

The source of this new interest in human rights in 
China was the suppression of the 1989 democracy 
movement on June 3-4, 1989, by troops of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army. Despite the lack of accurate 
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casualty figures a year after the Beijing massacre, 


reliable sources estimate that hundreds were killed 
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and thousands were injured.! In the ensuing 
crackdown, which has persisted well into 1990, tens 
of thousands of democracy movement participants, 
supporters and sympathizers were rounded up, 
held without charge and interrogated.? Some were 
released after a brief period, but others remained 
in detention after several rounds of releases. Yet in 
contrast to earlier periods of extensive repression, 
like the decade of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), this episode provoked immediate and 
sustained condemnation around the globe. A year 
later, China remains an international pariah un- 
able to participate fully in the international political 
order. It has been denied access to some World 
Bank programs for which it otherwise qualifies; and 
it has been shunned by its former socialist allies that 
have peacefully made the transition to more demo- 
cratic rule. 

Perhaps the most surprising turn of events has 
been the emergence of China’s human rights situa- 
tion as a domestic political issue in the United 
States. An early bipartisan consensus condemning 
the savagery of the Beijing massacre and extending 
the stay of Chinese nationals in the United States 
began to disintegrate over questions about the ex- 
tent and level at which limited relations might be 
maintained.’ Conciliatory gestures aimed at main- 
taining lines of communication with “moderates” in 
the Chinese leadership were attacked as “kowtow- 
ing” to de facto leader Deng Xiaoping and the other 
hardliners. 

An acrimonious public debate followed, leaving 
United States President George Bush to exclaim at 
a press conference that he cared Just as much about 
human rights in China as did members of Con- 
gress.* The battle was rejoined a few months later 
when the question of renewing China’s most-fav- 
ored-nation (MFN) status arose; many commenta- 
tors argued that the annual renewal should be made 
conditional on improvement in human rights, de- 
spite the lack of a clear nexus under United States 
law.° 
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Ironically, there has been some improvement 
over the past year in human rights conditions in 
China, at least by comparison with last year’s mas- 
sacre and the subsequent crackdown. No similar 
events have occurred since June, 1989; large-scale 
demonstrations have been effectively discouraged 
by the demonstration of the leadership's determina- 
tion to suppress them. In the year after the mas- 
sacre, occasional releases of democracy movement 
activists detained during the military crackdown 
have lowered the number of political prisoners held 
in China;® some of the most prominent detainees 
claim to have been reasonably well-treated during 
their confinement.” Yet the limited improvement in 
certain areas was overshadowed by renewed abuses 
of other basic rights, like religious freedom; how- 
ever, the arbitrary actions of government forces and 
political leaders heightened concern that the cau- 
tious movement towards rights-based democratic 
government would not soon be resumed. 

In the aftermath of the Beijing massacre of June 
3-4, 1989, evidence of China’s disregard for univer- 
sally accepted human rights became increasingly 
evident. Credible reports have been compiled that 
detail violations of personal integrity, including ex- 
trajudicial killings, disappearances, torture, arbi- 
trary arrest and interference with personal privacy. 
Civil rights guaranteed in China’s 1982 constitu- 
tion — freedom of speech and the press, freedom of 
assembly and association, freedom of religion and 
freedom of movement—all have suffered severely 
in the crackdown period. Political rights have been 
curtailed, and discrimination against women and 
China’s national minorities has reemerged. Class 
discrimination is also apparently a factor in dis- 
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criminatory treatment of workers and students de- 
tained since June, 1989; in all reported cases, 
workers have received harsher punishment. 

The central concern of international human 
rights monitors with respect to China over the past 
year has been the arbitrary arrest and detention of 
thousands of participants in the 1989 protest move- 
ment.® In June and July, 1989, a nationwide hunt 
for protesters was undertaken, complete with a 
“most wanted” list of the chief organizers of the dem- 
onstrations in Tiananmen Square. Although the 
authorities eventually admitted to taking 6,000 peo- 
ple into custody, unofficial sources estimated that as 
many as 10,000 were arrested in Beijing alone, and 
at least twice as many in other parts of China.’ 
Many were released shortly after being detained, 
but others languished in custody without charge or 
trial, held incommunicado, for almost a year. 

Complaints of torture and ill-treatment by jailers 
circulated widely during the months after the ar- 
rests of the summer of 1989. Severe beatings, as- 
saults with electric cattle prods, handcuffing and 
suspension by the arms from the ceiling of cells have 
been reported. Political prisoners have been turned 
over to ordinary criminal offenders for abuse during 
their incarceration.!° Many people initially inter- 
rogated who were not ultimately detained or arrest- 
ed have been roughed up by police and security 
forces before being released. Such action was clear- 
ly intended to intimidate the Chinese masses. 

The right to a fair public trial was abrogated in 
hundreds, if not thousands, of cases. In some cases, 
detainees were given administrative penalties— 
which may include sentences as severe as three 
years’ imprisonment at a labor reform institution— 
to circumvent the procedural requirements of 
China’s criminal law.!! Due process provisions of 
China’s 1982 constitution and Criminal Procedure 
Law require that public trials be held within two 
months of taking a defendant into custody. ‘These 
provisions were seldom honored in cases involving 
the participants in the democracy movement. +? 

Almost all the demonstrators found guilty of se- 
rious crimes in connection with the democracy pro- 
tests (setting fire to trucks, tanks or railroad equip- 
ment, stealing military goods or assaulting soldiers) 
who were sentenced to death were executed with 
brutal efficiency after brief trials that afforded few 
procedural protections. Defense counsel made little 
effort to contest the defendants’ guilt, the man- 
datory appeal of the death sentence was decided— 
against the defendants — in one or two days, and the 
details of the charges and the judgments convicting 
the defendants were never made public, even to 
their families. 13 

In their zeal to capture participants in is democ- 
racy demonstrations, Chinese police investigators 


also trampled on the constitutional rights of 
privacy, family, association and correspondence. 
Warrants were seldom obtained before raids on the 
homes and businesses of suspected “counterrevolu- 
tionaries.” Mail was confiscated and read, tele- 
phone conversations were monitored and covert 
videotaping was carried out to document the “crim- 
inal” activity of those detained or wanted for ques- 
tioning. !* The rights of peaceful assembly and pro- 
test and of association were dealt serious blows in 
late 1989 and early 1990 by the enactment of laws 
that severely restrict the ability of citizens to organ- 
ize parades and demonstrations. !° 

After more than a decade of greater religious 
freedom, which included the reopening of many 
churches, mosques and temples that had been 
closed because of the anti-religious and anti-foreign 
fervor of the Cultural Revolution, 1989-1990 wit- 
nessed extensive new restrictions on religious ac- 
tivities. Despite the constitutional protection of 
religious practice contained in Article 36 of the 1982 
constitution,. the Chinese government has limited 
the exercise of that constitutional right to officially 
recognized, government-controlled religious insti- 
tutions — ostensibly to prevent foreign “domination” 
of Chinese believers. Religious proselytizing 1s 
tightly constrained; no foreign missionary work is 
tolerated. Buddhists, who are the largest group of 
religious believers in China, have been given the 
greatest latitude; but Tibetan Buddhism, with its 
political overtones resulting from the Dalai Lama’s 
primacy as a religious figure, has been subjected to 
intensive scrutiny. 

The significant development with respect to 
religion-in 1989 and 1990 has been the detention of 
Catholic priests and a campaign to wipe out the un- 
derground Catholic church, which continues to re- 
sist state regulation. More than 30 Roman Catholic 
priests, bishops and lay people who have remained 
loyal to the Vatican since China’s establishment of 
an official Catholic Patriotic Association in the 
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1950’s were arrested in various provinces of north 
China in late 1989 and early 1990.16 They have 
joined other long-term prisoners, both Catholic and 
Protestant, who have been sentenced for “counter- 
revolutionary” activities in distributing religious 
publications, conducting religious services outside 
the state-regulated churches and remaining loyal to 
ecclesiastical authorities outside China. 

A universal population registration system, 
which uses identification cards to restrict the move- 
ment of Chinese citizens in their own country, was 
ordered in September, 1989; public security of- 
ficials intensified the checking of residents’ iden- 
tification cards, which they are now required to 
carry. This system, which had been under partial, 
experimental use for several years, was mandated 
in order to close the avenues through which promi- 
nent dissidents evaded capture during the summer 
and fall of 1989.17 

Although the public security dragnet aided the 
arrest of several of the most wanted fugitives, the 
Chinese government was greatly embarrassed by 
the escape to the West of leaders like Wuer Kaixi, 
Yan Jiaqi and Chai Ling. In addition, rumors have 
persisted that China intends to limit severely the 
number of citizens, including university students 
and recent graduates, who will be allowed to study 
overseas. In August, 1989, 500,000 college grad- 
uates were sent to “grass roots” organizations — 
mostly in remote rural locations—for one or two 
years of reflection and indoctrination; many 
Chinese students who had expected to be sent 
abroad for further education believe such oppor- 
tunities have evaporated.!® The highly publicized 
decision to send the entire freshman class of Beijing 
University to a military academy in Shijiazhuang 
added to these fears. Ideological orthodoxy, not 
study abroad, is the current vogue. 

The low status of women in China has continued 
to be illustrated by press reports of violence against 
women, including wife beating, the purchase and 
sale of brides, the abuse of female children and even 
female infanticide. The Chinese government has 
strongly condemned these practices and has at- 
tempted to curb them, with limited success. Little 
use has been made, however, of legal mechanisms 
that might stem the traditional tolerance for abuse 
of women. Some commentators, both Chinese and 
foreign, view the phenomenon as an unfortunate ef- 
fect of economic and social changes set in motion by 
a decade of reform; peasants seeking ways to make 
money in a more market-oriented economy, who 
enjoy greater geographic mobility, are reported to 
be the prime offenders. 


TREATMENT OF MINORITIES 


China’s ethnic minorities have spent much of the 
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past year protesting their treatment, particularly in 
Tibet—despite the imposition of martial law in 
March, 1989—and Xinjiang province. Their un- 
derlying resentment is that Han Chinese author- 
ities, supported by sizable contingents of the 
People’s Liberation Army, rule without regard for 
minority interests in China’s so-called “autonomous 
regions.” Meaningful political autonomy, along 
with religious and cultural freedom, are the chief 
goals of Tibetan Buddhists and Xinjiang’s Muslim 
Uyghurs; since the reaction to the democracy 
movement, national minorities sense that the drive 
to impose Chinese culture and majority values on 
them is being carried out more forcefully. 1? 
Despite the lifting of martial law in Tibet on May 
1, 1990, mternational observers have noted little 
easing in Chinese repression there and little im- 


provement in the anti-Chinese attitudes of the local 


population. Diplomatic commentators believed 
that the decision to lift martial law might be aimed 
at influencing world opinion, particularly in the 
United States, where China’s MFN status was then 
being debated.?° 

In Xinjiang, where protests against Han Chinese 
dominance have been more:sporadic than in Tibet, 
rioting broke out in April, 1990, that greatly 
disturbed the Chinese leadership in Beijing. Under 
the influence of a nationality independence move- 
ment in Soviet Central Asia, some minority na- 
tionalities in Xinjiang began demonstrating and 
organizing small-scale mass rallies; these soon 
escalated into larger riots. Estimates of the troops 
needed to quell the rioting ranged as high as 
200,000; regional airports were closed to facilitate 
troop transfers, and foreign reporters were ordered 
out of Xinjiang. One hundred people may have 
died.?! Chinese central government leaders have 
denounced the activities in Tibet and Xinjiang as 
separatism, fomented by hooligans and others in- 
terested in exploiting local instability. 

A resurgence of interest in independent labor 
unions was one of the by-products of the democracy 
movement of 1989. In almost every major city in 
China, Workers’ Autonomous Federations (WAF) 
were formed; Beijing’s WAF claimed to represent 
over 100,000 workers from 40 industrial enterpris- 


19See e.g., International Committee of Lawyers for Tibet, 
Report on the Current Situation in Tibet, 1990, pp. 5-6. See also 
Urumqi Xinjiang Television Networks, “Counterrevolutionary 
Activities under a Religious Banner Are Absolutely Prohib- 
ited,” reported in FBIS, May 15, 1990, p. 62. 

Lena H. Sun, “Human Rights Abuses Said to Mount in 
Tibet,” Washington Post, May 29, 1990, p. A18. 

Wu Su-h, “The ‘Jihad’ Bloodbath in Xinjiang,” Hong Kong 
Ka: Fang, May 15, 1990, pp. 13-14, translated in FBIS, May 
21, 1990, pp. 57-59. 

United States Department of State, “China,” in Country Re- 
ports on Human Rights Practices for 1989, p. 822. 

3Ibid., p. 802. 


es. WAF leaders sought the right to organize work- 
ers independent of the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions, the only legal national labor organ- 
ization, which operates under the close control of 
the Chinese Communist party. Other concerns ex- 
pressed by the dissident workers were bureaucratic 
corruption, wage differentials between workers and 
managers, workplace democracy and madequate 
industrial safety and working conditions. The alli- 
ance of these workers’ associations with the student 
demonstrators is believed by many observers to 
have prompted the government to order its troops 
into Tiananmen Square on June 3-4, 1990. During 
the massacre, Beijing WAF members suffered 
many of the casualties.?? 


INTERNATIONAL MONITORING 

The extensive evidence of Chinese violation of 
human rights initiated international campaigns to 
examine the nature and the extent of China’s abuses 
and to press for moderation if not an end to sup- 
pression. In the forefront of these campaigns were 
the nongovernment human rights organizations, 
like Amnesty International and Asia Watch, which 
had previously detailed China’s human rights rec- 
ord as part of their regular monitoring activities. 
More significant in their impact were the decisions 
of other bodies that had ignored or remained silent 
about the human rights situation in China to Join in 
the condemnation of the Beijing massacre and to 
issue their own accounts. 

A subcommission of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission voted in Geneva in August, 
1989, to have the full commission examine charges 
that China had brutally suppressed the pro-democ- 
racy movement in violation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The commission 
also appealed for clemency for those arrested in 
connection with the demonstrations. Ultimately, 
the full commission refused to criticize China, but 
authorized a debate about China’s human rights 
record at its next annual meeting; still, this was the 
first time a permanent member of the UN Security 
Council was censured in a UN forum for its human 
rights performance. . 

The criticism most threatening to China’s in- 
terests came in the devastating report of the United 
States Department of State’s Bureau of Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, in its annual 
Country Reports on Human Rights Practices. In a 
24-page report, the State Department condemned 
the Chinese government for the Beijing massacre, 
the killings and the indiscriminate use of force in 
Tibet and the severe restriction of virtually all inter- 
nationally recognized human rights.?3 The candid 
and highly unflattering picture was all the more sur- 
prising in light of the Bush adminstration’s previous 


overtures to the Beijing government. China’s reac- 
tlon was swift and vehement; it accused the United 
States of slander and distortion and accused the 
author of the report of “reporting lies and clichés 
about the ‘Beijing massacre’ and ‘nationwide sup- 
pression,’ disregarding the truth.”24 The Chinese 
ambassador to the United States, Zhu Qizhen, for- 
warded a protest to the State Department. 

In the subsequent months, the real source of 
China’s chagrin at the United States human rights 
report became evident; critics of China’s human 
rights record hoped to use the report as grounds for 
denying an extension of MFN trade status for 
China. The United States Congress, frustrated 
by President Bush’s China policy and angered by 
the continuing repression and anti-American rhet- 
oric emanating from China, seemed ill-disposed 
to extending MFN status; but having been once 
burned in its attempt to override the President’s 
veto of a bill protecting Chinese students, Congress 
showed little appetite for another showdown when 
President Bush extended China’s MFN status for 
another year in late May.*° 


REPERCUSSIONS IN WASHINGTON 


The most surprising repercussion of the Beijing 
massacre was the acrimonious debate between the 
executive and the legislative branches of the United 
States government and in academic and journalistic 
circles. President Bush’s limited response in sanc- 
tioning China, along with the secret and public trips 
of his high-level emissaries to China, were charac- 
terized—not solely by partisan opponents—as 
“kowtowing” to the Chinese leadership. Vicious 
editorial cartoons depicted an obedient American 


*Editor’s note: After the Communist victory in China in 
1949, Senator Joseph McCarthy (R., Wisc.) led attempts to 
identify and excoriate suspected Communists; he and other 
conservatives believed that the Chinese Communists prevailed 
because of support from American leftists in the State Depart- 
ment. 


2*Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), report from Washington,- 


February 22, 1990, p. 6. 

25But see Susan F. Rasky, “Bush Nudges China on Anniver- 
sary of Crackdown,” The New York Times, June 5, 1990, p. A9 
(expressing concern about China’s lack of progress in restoring 
human rights), 

Executive Order 12711, “Policy Implementation with 
Respect to Nationals of the People’s Republic of China,” 55 
Federal Register 13,897 (April 11, 1990). 

7A. Doak Barnett, “Increasingly, Bush Seems Right on 
China,” The New York Times, January 21, 1990, p. 21; Michel 
_ Oksenberg, “Bush Is Right on China,” The New York Times, De- 
cember 13, 1989, p. A31; Anthony Lewis, “Trahison des 
Clercs,” The New York Times, March 9, 1990, p. A35; Mark P. 
Petracca, “Don’t Encourage a China Hostile to Freedom,” The 
New York Times, January 6, 1990, p. 24. 

28See e.g., “Law Professor Denounces ‘Absurd Arguments’ 
on Human Rights,” Xinhua News Agency, March 26, 1990, in 


British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts, 


April 4, 1990, FE/0730, p. B2/1. 
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President accepting instructions from a patronizing 
Deng Xiaoping, as well as National Security Ad- 
viser Brent Scowcroft prostrating himself and kiss- 
ing Deng’s feet. Despite President Bush’s promise 
that protection for Chinese nationals in the United 
States equivalent to those contained in congres- 
sional legislation would be enacted administrative- 
ly, he was embarrassed into signing an executive 
order to that effect.2 When President Bush made 
a statement on the anniversary of the June 4 kill- 
ings, Senate Majority Leader George J. Mitchell 
(D., Maine) accused the President of ignoring the 
anniversary and helping China’s rulers to rewrite 
history. 

Similarly, among China specialists, government 
officials and newspaper columnists, there was con- 
siderable controversy related to the presidential 
policy with respect to China. Distinguished experts 
praised the policy and were taken to task by critics; 
in a few cases, the condemnation went beyond the 
bounds of normal discussion of policy alterna- 
tives.2” Those who proposed maintaining a wide 
range of contacts with China ran the risk of being 
accused of lacking concern for human rights by 
those who advocated a harsher stance. 

Lost in the crossfire was any understanding that 
proponents of both policies wanted to preserve 
United States interests, including democratic val- 
ues, notwithstanding their considerable disagree- 
ment. Not since the arguments over recognition of 
China, or perhaps the earlier ugliness about “Who 
Lost China?” during the McCarthy era,* have 
emotions over China run so high in the United 
States. The lingering effects of these concerns, 
rooted in human rights issues, will probably be felt 
for years to come in the foreign policy arena. 

On China’s part, the controversy over human 
rights has also sparked a defensive rethinking of the 
proper role of human rights in international rela- 
tions. Academic and diplomatic specialists were 
marshaled in early 1990 to counter the allegations 
contained in the UN subcommission and State De- 
partment reports on China. They denounced the 
contents and defended the Chinese record; but they 
were also moved to distinguish a separate Chi- 
nese —or in some cases socialist— position about 
human rights issues.78 

Their claims fall into three categories: that a 


(Continued on page 279) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ON CHINA 
CHINA AND ITS NATIONAL MINORITIES: 


AUTONOMY OR ASSIMILATION? By 
Thomas Heberer. (Armonk, N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe, 
Inc., 1990. 131 pages, notes, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy and index, $39.95.) 

Although the minority population in China 
comprises only about 6 percent of the total 
population (the majority are Han), its impor- 
tance goes beyond its numbers. Not only are 
many of the 55 recognized minority nationalities 
ethnically non-Sinitic, but groups like the Uygur, 


Kazakh and Kirghiz have traditionally lived m- 


areas that are now sensitive border regions. The 
Chinese government declares that all the na- 
tionalities are equal in legal terms, but it accords 
special rights and privileges to minority na- 
tionalities in order to retain their allegiance. How 
these two policies are balanced and what the ac- 
tual results have been form the parameters of this 
volume. 

Using Yunnan province as a case study, He- 
berer examines the interplay between the official 
policy toward minorities and the process of eco- 
nomic reform. The sensitivity of the Chinese 
government to minority groups has resulted in 
exemptions for minorities from stringent policies 
applied to Han people, in particular, those relat- 
ing to population control and religious practice. 

Like other policies, China’s nationality policy 
has been affected by the twists and turns in the 
political climate. Heberer concludes, however, 
that the minorities blame the oppression, dis- 
crimination and coercion not simply on the Com- 
munist party but on the Han and “their party.” 
Improving the economy can help to improve 
relations between the Han and the minorities but 
cannot obliterate the fundamental distrust that 
the minority holds toward the majority, in spite 
of official efforts to root out “Han chauvinism.” 
The author sees political liberalization as the only 
path to real improvement for China’s national 
minorities. 


Debra E. Soled 


THE ILI REBELLION: THE MOSLEM CHAL- 


LENGE TO CHINESE AUTHORITY IN 
XINJIANG, 1944-1949. By Linda Benson. (Ar- 
monk, N.Y.: M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1990. 184 
pages, appendices, notes, glossary, bibliography 
and index, $45.00.) 

Linda Benson examines the short-lived rebel- 
lion by Muslim Turks in Yining near the Sino- 





Soviet border at a time when Chinese central au- 
thority, under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
was weak in the outer reaches of the territory. 
The number of rebels vastly exceeded the 
government’s troops; after winning control of 
Yining, the rebels declared the establishment of 
the East Turkestan Republic in 1944, with the 
stated objective of ousting the Chinese and 
regaining an Islamic homeland. 

In spite of negotiations with Chiang and the 
signing of a peace agreement in 1946 (which was 
never implemented), the rebels mounted an ef- 
fective challenge to Chinese authority. Chiang’s 
failure to bring the Turkic Muslims to heel opens 
to speculation the possibility that the venture to 
establish the ETR might ultimately have suc- 
ceeded except for the Communist victory in 
1949. 

The nationalism that fueled the rebellion was 
not a flash in the pan, but the manifestation of 
sentiment that had been nascent for almost 100 
years. Chiang’s policies in Xinjiang (military in- 
terference in local government and efforts to 
make Xinjiang’s relationship to Beijing conform 
to that of other provinces) alienated the non- 
Sinitic Turkic people further. The nationality 
policies adopted by the People’s Republic were 
no doubt designed with the intention of prevent- 
ing a similar rebellion. With documents newly 
available, Benson has clarified an important 
chapter in modern Chinese history, a sideshow in 
the disintegration of the Chinese republic and a 
harbinger of potential challenge to any Han- 
dominated government. D.E.S. 


CRIES FOR DEMOCRACY: WRITINGS AND 
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SPEECHES FROM THE 1989 CHINESE DE- 
MOCRACY MOVEMENT. Edited by Han 
Minzhu. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1990. 385 pages, indexes, $12.95, paper; 
$35.00, cloth.) 

This volume, edited by the pseudonymous 
Han Minzhu, contains translations of the 
speeches and writings of the 1989 democracy 
movement in China, including handbuls, 
poems, official statements, articles from non- 
official journals and newspapers, and interview 
transcriptions. Photographs and commentary 
describing the chronology of events provide the 
context for the assortment of translations. The 
dissident Yan Jiaqi, now exiled, wrote the pre- 
face; eminent China scholar Jonathan Spence 

(Continued on page 282) 


e—a 
SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 244) 

China would leave the President considerable room 
to maneuver. The lengthy amendment on China to 
the State Department authorization bill, which the 
Senate passed in late July, codified the sanctions 
against China already imposed by the President 
and added the following actions: it suspended new 
programs to guarantee United States investments 
in China; suspended licenses for crime control and 
detection equipment; suspended export licenses for 
United States satellites scheduled for launch on 
Chinese launch vehicles; suspended peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation with China; and required the 
President to negotiate with the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Multilateral Export Controls (GoCom) to 
suspend the further liberalization of export controls 
on technology for China. The bill provided enough 
waiver authority to make it acceptable to the ad-' 
ministration. Meanwhile, in July and August, the 
House and Senate respectively passed the Emer-' 
gency Chinese Immigration Relief Act (HR-2712), 
which would have made it possible for Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States to extend their stays for 

up to four years. 

The Bush administration and many in Congress 
privately pressed the Chinese authorities to take ac- 
tions that would improve the strained atmosphere 
in Sino-American relations. Suggested steps includ- 
ed easing martial law in Beijing; showing greater 
flexibility in the case of dissident Fang Lizhi;f al- 
` lowing United States Fulbright professors to re- 
sume work in China; halting the periodic jamming 
of VOA (Voice of America) broadcasts to China; 
and allowing the United States Peace Corps to 
begin its volunteer program in China. As gestures 


to China in the interest of perserving United States- 


Chinese relations, in late July, 1989, the ad- 
ministration granted waivers to the suspension of 
military sales to allow the sale of four Boeing com- 
mercial jets with navigation systems that could be 
converted to military use. In October, 1989, the ad- 
ministration permitted Chinese military officers to 
return to work at United States facilities where they 
had been assisting United States engineers in up- 
grading China’s F-8 fighter with American avion- 
ics. On November 30, the President let it be known 
that he would pocket veto the Emergency Chinese 
Immigration Relief Act, maintaining that the bill 
was unnecessary since he was ordering into practice 
many of its provisions. 

Although there was considerable grumbling in 
Congress and the media over the President’s “soft”. 
approach to China, the debate over China policy 
reached a fever pitch after the December 9-10, 

tEditor’s note: Fang was released on June 25, 1990. 
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1989, visit to Beijing by a United States delegation 
led by National Security Adviser Scowcroft and the 
disclosure a few days later that a similar United 
States delegation had secretly visited Beying in Ju- 
ly, 1989. The administration mustered several 
arguments for its initiatives: 


e Because China and the world are in a period of ma- 
jor transition, the United States needs to sustain a 
productive dialogue with China to deal with rele- 
vant issues. 

e Excessive United States pressure against China is 
adverse to growing United States economic in- 
terests in China. 

e Chinese intellectuals are seen as divided over the 
wisdom of continued United States pressure on the 
current Beijing leadership. Many opposed United 
States pressure. 

e United States allies, especially those in Asia, are 
seen as generally supportive of United States in- 
itiatives to improve relations with China. 

e The Scowcroft visits provided a face-saving means 
for the beleaguered leadership in Beijing to pull 
back from its recent repressive policies. 


Critics in Congress, the media and elsewhere de- 
nounced the President’s actions and asked Congress 
to take stronger action when it convened in late Jan- 
uary. Arguments focused on several points: 


e Political repression in China continued despite 
some easing of martial law in Beijing in late 1989. 

èe Resuming high-level contacts and other business 
with Chinese leaders disassociated the United 
States from Chinese proponents of greater political 
reform and democracy. 

e Exempting China from usual United States treat- 
ment regarding human rights served only to solid- 
ify the grip of hardliners in Beying. 

e Special United States consideration of China was 
no longer needed in order to ensure Chinese coop- 
eration with the United States against the interna- 
tional danger posed by Soviet expansion. Soviet 
reforms and the turmoil in East Europe were likely 
to curb any such Soviet expansion for some time. 
And China was likely to remain preoccupied in- 
ternally and unlikely to disrupt Asian stability. 


Despite the storm of criticism, President Bush 
continued his moderate approach during Decem- 
ber. On December 19, he waived restrictions pro- 
hibiting export licenses for three United States com- 
munications satellites to be launched on Chinese 
launch vehicles, and he announced that he would 
not impose the new restrictions on Export-Import 
Bank funding for China that Congress had enacted 
earlier. 

As Congress prepared to reconvene in late Jan- 
uary, 1990, amid a chorus of media comment call- 
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ing for tougher action against China, it was clear 
that the President had miscalculated and would 
have to adjust his policies. For one thing, Chinese 
leaders had proven unable or unwilling to make 
gestures to the United States that were seen to be of 
sufficient importance to justify the President's ac- 
tions. The Chinese government ended martial law 
in Beijing, but a major police presence remained, 
some prisoners were released but they were only a 
small fraction of those thought to be held. The 
Chinese promised not to sell medium-range ballis- 
tic missiles to any Middle East countries, but this 
was widely seen as a repetition of previous prom- 
ises. By late February, President Bush personally 
expressed disappointment with China’s response. !° 

It was also clear that changes in international pol- 
itics and United States domestic politics had re- 
stricted the President’s flexibility in foreign affairs in 
general and toward China in particular. He would 
have’ much greater difficulty than previous Presi- 
dents in arguing for secret diplomacy, special treat- 
ment or other exemptions that had marked United 
States treatment of China since Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger’s secret trip in July, 1971. 


AMERICAN MORALITY 


The American people, media, interest groups 
and, toa considerable degree, United States legisla- 
tors traditionally place a strong emphasis on moral- 
ity or values as well as realpolitik or national in- 
terest in American foreign policy. The Tiananmen 
massacre sharply changed American views about 
China.!! Instead of pursuing policies of political 
and economic reform, the leaders in Beijing were 
widely seen as following policies antithetical to 
American values and therefore unworthy of Amer- 
ican support. Rapidly changing United States-So- 
viet relations also meant that there was no longer a 
realpolitik or national security rationale of sufficient 
weight to offset the new revulsion with Beijings 
leaders and their repressive policies. 

The other side of the world, meanwhile, saw po- 
litical, economic and security changes that attracted 
wide and generally positive attention from the 
American people, the media, interest groups and 
legislators. East Europe and the Soviet Union were 
increasingly following policies of reform in their 
government structures and economies that seemed 
to be based on the values of individual freedom, po- 
litical democracy and economic free enterprise. As 
a result, Americans tended to push United States 
government decision-makers to be more forthcom- 


10See the review of United States policy toward China in the 
Washingion Post, March 7, 1990. 
= See discussion in Crisis in China: Prospects for U.S. Policy. 
12Discussed in National Journal, February 24, 1990, pp. 
445-449. 


ing in negotiations and interaction with their East 
European and Soviet counterparts with regard to 
arms control, trade, foreign assistance and other 
matters. | 

The importance of this shift in domestic United 
States opinion regarding China and the Soviet bloc 
countries appeared to be of greater significance 
than it might have been in the past in determining 
the course of United States foreign policy. Since the 
start of the cold war, the executive branch had been 
able to argue (on many occasions persuasively) 
that domestic concerns about common values 
should not be permitted to override or seriously 
complicate United States realpolitik interests in the — 
protracted struggle and rivalry with the Soviet 
Union. When it was widely believed that the cold 
war was ending and the threat from the Soviet 
Union was greatly reduced, the ability of the ex- 
ecutive branch to control the course of United 
States foreign policy appeared somewhat weak- 
ened. The administration could no longer argue 
that the dangers of cold war confrontation required 
a tightly controlled foreign policy. | 

Partisan politics also complicated President 
Bush’s ability to sustain a more moderate policy 
toward China. Partisan opponents seemed anxious 
to portray the President and his Republican backers 
as more sympathetic to the “butchers of Beijing” 
than to Chinese students:and other prodemocracy 
advocates.. Ironically, it appeared to be partisan 
politics that allowed the President to avoid an 
embarrassing defeat at the hands of the Democrat- 
controlled Congress, which took up the proposed 
override of the President's veto of the Chinese im- 
migration measure as its first order‘of business in 
January, 1990. By arguing for support for the Re- 
publican President from wavering Republican Sen- 
ators in the face of a barrage of often partisan crit- 
icism from Democrats, White House lobbyists were 
able to gain enough votes to sustain the President's 
veto on January 25, 1990. !? 

The unanticipated defeat of the Democratic lead- 
ership’s override effort had a sobering effect. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1989 and the spring of 1990, con- 
gressional leaders did not go out of their way to 
challenge the President’s China policy as long as 
President Bush avoided major initiatives or excep- 
tions in dealing with China. In February, the Presi- 
dent signed the State Department authorization bill 
that contained a version of the sanctions language 
passed by Congress the previous summer, and the 
administration delivered a hard-hitting report on 
conditions in China as part of its annual human 
rights report to Congress. 

More notably, the administration adopted a low 
public profile on what was expected to be a major 
issue of controversy—the annual waiver of provi- 


sions under the Jackson-Vanik Amendment of the 
Trade Act.* The waiver is required for Chinese 
goods to receive MFN tariff treatment by the 
United States. Loss of MFN would lead to immedi- 
ate heavy duties on China’s $12-billion worth of an- 
nual exports to United States markets—in effect 
closing much of the United States market to Chi- 
nese goods. The last waiver was granted in late 
May, 1989, and the 1990 waiver was due by June 
3 —coincident with the first anniversary of the Tian- 
anmen pro-democracy demonstrations and the sub- 
sequent crackdown. 

Congress, the media and various human rights 
groups were widely expected to attack any early ad- 
ministration decision to grant a waiver for China. 
Faced with this likelihood, the administration de- 
layed, refusing many opportunities to stake out a 
position on the issue and refusing to appear at pub- 
lic forums addressing the question. This had the ef- 
fect of forcing Congress, the media and interest 
groups to address the issue themselves. After delib- 
erations, many critics of Bush administration policy 
toward China nonetheless came out in favor of 
' granting, with appropriate conditions, MFN treat- 
ment for Chinese exports.!3 As a result, in 
mid-1990 the administration’s decision to grant a 
waiver for China — finally announced on May 24— 
was not stopped by congressional action. 

There was little sign in mid-1990 that the prob- 
lems of United States-Chinese relations would ease 
quickly. Leaders in Washington and Beijing with 
an interest in Sino-American relations seemed like- 
ly to continue to face important challenges in 
1990-1991 in trying to avoid further decline. Events 
in China, East-West relations and United States at- 
titudes toward China had changed markedly in 
1989-1990, and they remained fluid. 


PROSPECTS 


Optimists speculate that strong American inter- 
est in China will revive once China returns to a path 
of political reform and economic liberalization. But 
prospects for reform in China depend on many fac- 
tors, not the least of which is the status of China’s 
leadership now dominated by a clique of Popea 
ians led by Deng Xiaoping. . 

There is also no guarantee that American interest 
ina reforming China in the 1990’s will be as strong 
as it was in the 1980’s. Changes in the Soviet bloc 
and in United States-Soviet relations have undercut 
a substantial part of the strategic imperative behind 


*Editor’s note: The 1984 amendment linking favorable tariff 
treatment to emigration performance was authored by Senator 
Henry Jackson (D., Wash.) and Congressman Charles Vanik 
(D., Ohio). 

13Winston Lord, “Bush’s Second Chance on China,” The New 
York Times, May 9, 1990. 
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United States policy toward China. These changes 
have absorbed American political and economic in- 
terests that in the past might have focused on 
China. In this new international environment, it 
wul probably be more difficult to generate popular 
enthusiasm or special United States government 
programs to support United States relations with 
China. E 
5 
CHINESE POLITICS 
(Continued from page 252) 

ty of the population toward the regime, which finds 
its most acute expression in widespread passive 
resistance, imposes severe costs. Productivity and 
efficiency are low. The government cannot count 
on the goodwill of the population; consequently the 
state must rely on material rewards or punishments 
as incentives to persuade people to work harder. 
But coercive policies are not very effective in 
motivating effective industrial administration and 
scientific and technical creativity, and material 
rewards are of limited use when people would 
prefer to leave the country and when the govern- 
ment is urging an end to excessive consumerism. 
Social and economic stagnation are the end result of 
the government's inability to demonstrate and effect 
positive changes, or to compel or reward people for 
working hard. 


OUTLOOK 


China’s short- and medium-term prospects are 
poor. The leadership appears locked in a power 
struggle; policy is drifting pending the death of the 
octogenarians and the resolution of the infighting 
among the younger leaders.!8 Fundamental ques- 
tions about the economy and leadership remain 
stalemated as each group waits for the others to 
weaken first, pending the death of the leading patri- 
archs. However, given the advanced age of all the 
elders, it is likely that none of them will survive very 
long. The power and authority gap between the 


80-year-olds and the 60-year-olds is wide, and no 


matter what political maneuverings take place be- 
fore the last elder dies, the younger leaders are likely 
to face more active opposition from elements in the 
government that are hostile to their preferred pol- 
icies and from society at large. This general situa- 
tion fundamentally conditions the three most likely 
scenarios for China’s future. 

The three scenarios are an East European-style 
political transformation; continued stagnation; and 
national disintegration, or warlordism. Continued 
stagnation (or maintenance of party rule) requires 
two conditions that many of the party’s leaders rec- 

18See, for example, Nicholas D. Kristof, “China’s Future on 


Hold with a ‘Gang of Elders,” The New York Times, June 3, 
1990, p. 20. 
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ognize, whether they are 80 years old or 60. These . 


are “stable unity” in the elite and the state’s ability to 
continue to muster overwhelming force against all 
opponents. Thus, as long as power struggles are 
contained or minimized and the army and the po- 
lice remain loyal to the state, there is little or no pros- 
pect of regime change. However, the first condi- 
, tion (elite stability and unity) is unlikely to persist 
for very long. The second condition (military and 
police support for the regime) 1s almost impossible 
to predict. ‘There were many members of the mili- 
tary and the police who were opposed to shooting 
unarmed people; it is not clear whether they have 
all been purged or removed from the organs of coer- 
cion.!9 It also remains unclear whether younger of- 
ficers have drawn their own lessons from June 4, 
1989, and will never again consent to being used 
against the Chinese people. In any case, a succes- 
sion struggle will probably split the army and police 
into contending factions that support different elite 
candidates for supreme power and makes it unlikely 
that the state will be able to count on the police and 
the military. 

If elite unity disintegrates into open power strug- 
gles, one of the two following scenarios will most 
likely reflect China’s political future. In the first, op- 
timistic view, a popular or combination of popular 
and state forces successfully launches a democratic 
revolution, and institutes sweeping changes that 
lead to a market economy and political democracy. 
Such a change may come about if one of the con- 
tenders for power feels it is necessary to call on the 
people to help him win power. He tacitly or explicit- 
ly promises them change in exchange for their sup- 
port. If he wins, he may try to renege on his prom- 
ises and reinstitute one-party rule, but while some 
suppression of the population is possible, in the long 
run this option is unlikely to work because the mili- 
tary and police (already split by the power struggle) 
will not respond effectively to orders to crack down. 

It is impossible to predict whether such a demo- 
cratic revolution will take the peaceful form of the 
East European nations (except Romania), or wheth- 
er (like Romania) large amounts of blood will be 
shed before the forces of change prevail. Such a 
prediction depends on cleavages in the military and 
police and how they respond to power struggles. 
This author’s hypothesis is that if a democratic rev- 
olution breaks out, it is more likely to resemble the 
Romanian experience because many elements of 
the military and the police will side with conser- 
vative forces. 

The other major scenario is national disintegra- 
tion or warlordism. A democratic revolution is at- 


19Tai Ming Cheung, “Power of the Gun,” FEER, September 


21, 1989, pp. 19-20; and Tai Ming Cheung, “Rank Insubor- 
dination,” FEER, February 1, 1990, p. 22. 


tempted, but it fails. Power gravitates into the 
hands of the organs of suppression because of their 
possession of weapons. But the military and police 
split internally, with various regions not responding 
to the nominal central party (or military) leadership 
in Beijing. Civil war continues until one side or one 
set of forces finally succeeds in reunifying the coun- 
try. The nature of that reunification and the length 
of time reunification takes (and how many lives it 
will cost) are impossible to foresee. 

China’s experience under Communist rule has 
long confounded all the predictions and forecasts of 
foreign observers and China scholars. In the past, 
observers were too quick to posit fundamental re- 
gime change or evolution along current lines. At 
present, conditions in China appear to favor fun- 
damental change. The state and the society face 
basic problems that the current system of rule seems 
incapable of addressing. Coupled with these policy 
dilemmas is the overriding struggle for political 
power within the elite. The power struggle and the 
need to make fundamental policy choices about the 
nature of the regime and the political economy in- 
dicate a prescription for great change, but such a 
change may not happen as quickly as might be ex- 
pected, hoped or feared. = 








CHINA’S ECONOMY 
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in Fujian province, rose steadily in 1988 and 1989, 
even after the June 4 Tiananmen massacre. In 
1989, ‘Taiwanese invested about $400 million in 
Xiamen, accounting for more than half the total 
foreign investment in that city. Total Taiwanese in- 
vestment in the mainland exceeded $500 million in 
1989, more than double the investment in 1988. 

To lure more Taiwanese capital, the Chinese 
government contemplated a set of new open door 
policies. The first step was to amend the 1979 
foreign joint venture law. The amendments were 
approved on April 4, 1990, by the National People’s 
Congress. The most important change was the elim- 
ination of the time limit on Sino-foreign contracts. 
Under the original version of the law, the max- 
imum period of a contract with a foreign partner 
was: 30 years, after which the joint venture passed 
into Chinese hands. The new amendment grants an 
unlimited time period to foreign owners of joint 
ventures. 

In another amendment, the nationalization of 
Joint ventures is to be avoided except in exceptional 
circumstances, in which case “appropriate compen- 
sations shall be made.” Moreover, foreign partners 
(Taiwanese investors are treated as foreigners) will 
be allowed to become chairmen of joint ventures’ 
boards of directors. Most of these changes are in- 


tended to court Taiwanese rather than Western or 
Japanese investors. 16 

The second step to attract Taiwanese capital is 
the announcement in March, 1990, of a plan to 
develop a new investment zone in Shanghai, the 
Pudong zone, east of the Huangpu River. During 
the past decade, Shanghai has been somewhat ne- 
glected by foreign investors because the focus for in- 


vestment was in the four SEZ’s in Guangdong and. 


Fujian provinces. With the blessing of Jiang Zemin, 
a former mayor of Shanghai, Shanghai officials, 
recently revealed an ambitious plan to build Pu- 
dong into an advanced industrial zone to attract 
capital and technology from Taiwanese and over- 
seas Chinese. The new area covers 150 square ki- 
lometers with another 50 square kilometers reserved 
for future use. Pudong will concentrate industries 
into five distinct districts and encompass a harbor 
on the Yangtze (Changjiang) River eventually to 
include 44 berths, as well as petrochemical and en- 
ergy industries, warehouses and an export-process- 
ing area. The first phase of construction is expected 
to be completed by 1995. A 10-point preferential 
policy for foreign investors was announced by 
Shanghai’s mayor, Zhu Rongji, on May 1. The 
Shanghai authorities are aggressively advertising 
the new project in order to attract interest from 
overseas Chinese. 

The third major step is the opening of Haicang 
Island near Xiamen as a Taiwan Investment Zone. 
Haicang covers an area of 61.2 square kilometers, 
with a population of 35,000 and a deep-water har- 
bor that can accommodate cargoes of 50,000 to 
100,000 tons. In October, 1989, Chinese author- 
ities invited Y.C. Wang, chairman of the Formosa 
Plastics Group Conglomerate in Tatwan and a 
leading entrepreneur in petrochemicals, to visit 
China. Negotiations between. Wang and the 
Chinese government are continuing. The Chinese 
government reportedly offered Wang a large tract 
of land at one-thirtieth of its market value and 
granted him a special tax allowance. In return, 
Wang promised to invest $7 billion in Haicang to 
build a huge petrochemical complex including a 
modern mophtha cracking plant that would pro- 
duce ethylene and other products vital to down- 
stream petrochemical plants.1? To accommodate 
Wang’s ambitious project, the Chinese government 


l6Beying Review, vol. 33, no. 19 (May 7-13, 1990), pp. 28-32. 

The Free China Joumal (Taipei), April 14, 1990, p. 2. 

18State Statistical Bureau, “Economic Structural Imbalance, 
Its Causes and Correctives,” Beying Review, vol. 32, no. 36 (Sep- 
tember 4-10, 1989), pp. 22-28. 

Liu Guoguang, “Retrenchment, a Boom to Reform,” Bet- 
jing Review, vol. 33, no. 3 (January 15-21, 1990), p. 19. 

20Tbid. 

21 China Today (Beijing), April, 1990, p. 15. See also the article 
by Vaclav Smil in this issue. 
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will spend $5 billion to build railroads and a power 
station to improve the infrastructure. When 
materialized, the deal will be the greatest achieve- 
ment of the new open door policy. 

While the retrenchment plan has broken the in- 
flationary spiral, the Chinese economy still faces 
many problems. Notable among them are an im- 
balance between aggregate demand and aggregate 
supply, a lopsided national economic structure, de- 
terioration of the ratio between land and population 
and a lack of leadership in economic reform and 
development. 

After five years.of exponential growth in invest- 
ment and consumption, the gap between aggregate 
supply and aggregate demand has widened from 
Y26.5 billion in 1983 to ¥224.3 billion in 1988, 
underlying the soaring inflation. !8 During the past 
year, this discrepancy has eased slightly, but be- 
cause the problem has been building up over many 
years, it cannot be solved overnight. The general 
umbalance has created Y80 billion ($22 billion) in 
domestic debt, $42 billion in foreign debt and Y700 
billion ($188 billion) in individual surplus purchas- 
ing power in the form of savings deposits, cash and 
bonds.!9 Loosening controls over money and credit 


_ may soon touch off a new inflationary spiral. 


The lopsided economic structure is marked by 
stagnant agricultural production and wildly grow- 
ing industry. While the processing industry, rural 
enterprises and urban small businesses forged 
ahead during the past decade, the development of. 
large energy and infrastructure enterprises slowed 
considerably. The energy and raw materials in- 
dustries were not in balance with other industries 
and the situation was worsening. The share of the, 
energy industry in total industrial output declined 
from 14.1 percent in 1978 to around 10 percent in 
1986-1988. The ratio between the raw material in- 
dustry and the processing industries rose from 
1:0.96 in 1978 to 1:1.67 in 1988. The critical short- 
age of energy and raw materials prevented further 
advance of the processing industries and became a 
bottleneck in the economy.?? 

Population growth and agricultural stagnation 
remain the most difficult problems for the Chinese 
economy. Between 1984 and 1989, China’s grain 
output was static and output for cotton and oil- 
bearing crops declined. While its population grew 
by at least 60 million people, the output of grain per 
capita dropped from 394 kilograms to 362 kilo- 
grams. At the present rate of population growth, 
each year China has about 15 million new mouths 
to feed. At the same time, the amount of China’s 
cultivated land has been shrinking at a rate of be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 hectares annually. The 
net result is a rising discrepancy between food sup- 
ply and demand.?! 
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Chinese leaders are aware of these fundamental 
problems but have provided no blueprint for their 
solution. After the Tiananmen tragedy, most re- 
form leaders were purged. Many prominent econo- 
mists and social scientists were exiled or rusticated. 
The loss of the brain trust of the reform camp has 
deprived the country of the service of its best minds. 
In the wake of the Tiananmen bloodshed, most of 
the measures announced by the new leaders were 
simply restyled statements of threadbare policies 
implemented in the 1950’s and 1960’s. Old slogans 
like “learn from Lei Feng” and “in industry, learn 
from Daqing,” which have been out of fashion for a 
decade, returned to prominence. Since September, 
1989, a new nationwide campaign to “learn from 
Lei Feng” has been in full swing. ?? 

Clearly, instead of carrying the reform program 
forward, the new leadership in Beijing is trying to 
turn the clock back. If the nation’s contradictory 
economic program is not untangled and incentives 
and productivity are not revived, stagnation, infla- 
tion and shortages will increase. Rising popular 
discontent may precipitate the downfall of the 
hardline government. | 

22 People’s Daily, editorial, March 5, 1990, “Let Feng Is Our 
Model for Learning Forever.” Lei Feng, an obscure soldier who 


died in an accident in 1962, was sanctified by Mao as a paragon 
of Communist virtues. 


_ FEEDING CHINA’S PEOPLE 
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ten years before 1988 (the last year of detailed pub- 





lished statistics). Between 1952 and 1978, average ` 
nationwide grain consumption actually declined — 


from 197.7 kilograms to 195.5 kilograms—but by 
1988 it was up to 259.1 kilograms. Similarly, cook- 
ing oil consumption declined with command farm- 
ing from 2.1 kilograms to 1.6 kilograms a year— but 
it jumped to 6 kilograms by 1988. Meat con- 


sumption increased slowly from 6 kilograms to just 9 


kilograms in 25 years—but from 1978 to 1988 it 
more than doubled to 18.25 kilograms. And, a most 
astonishing and little appreciated increase, con- 
sumption of liquor, at 1.14 kilograms in 1952 and 
2.57 kilograms in 1978, rose about 4.5-fold to 11.56 
kilograms in 1988. 

These nutritional improvements pushed China’s 


22D etailed tabulations of nutrient supply are published an- 
nually in Production Yearbook (Rome: Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization). Although relatively high, China’s average food 
supply is still rather monotonous: dominated by grains, with 
animal foods providing less than 10 percent of all energy intake. 

23R ising alcohol consumption has also become an important 
consumer of grain. In 1987, about 10.5 million tons of grain 
were used to make “wine,” and 1.3 million tons of beer (Xinhua 
[New China News Agency], November 11, 1988, in SWB, 
FE/W0053, November 23, 1988, p. A/5). 

*4Xinhua, July 13, 1988, in SWB, FE/W0036, p. A/8; 
Xinhua, July 18, 1988, in SWB, FE/W0036, p. A/8. 

25Xinhua, July 15, 1988, in SWB, FE/W0036, p. A/8. 


average per capita food availability to within less 
than 10 percent of the Japanese mean: in 
1984-1986, the Chinese supply averaged about 
2,630 kilocalories a day per capita, compared with 
the Japanese mean of 2,860 kilocalories.22 Why 
then the widespread concern among China’s 
agricultural experts about meeting the challenges of 
the 1990’s? Unsteady grain production is certainly 
the most important cause of this unease. 

With privatization, the nation’s total grain out- 
put jumped from 304.77 million tons in 1978 to 
407.31 million tons in 1984, an astonishing 33 per- 
cent increase in just six years —but this record was 
surpassed only in 1989 after four years of stagnating 
production. In order to keep the grain supply at the 
late 1980's level of 260 kilograms a year, the nation- 
wide output in the year 2000 will have to be about 
40 million tons higher — but increased grain feeding 
required to produce more meat could easily con- 
sume an additional 20 mulion-40 million tons.?3 

Obviously, a cumulative increase of 40 million- 
80 million tons of grain in a decade will require 
steadily rising yields impossible without intensified 
farming inputs and without careful attention to 
long-term management. Yet many Chinese farm- 
ing experts have complained that the peasants have 
not been enthusiastic about long-term investment 
in their operations, an attitude resulting in advanc- 
ing erosion, devegetation, the decline of soil pro- 
ductivity and the deterioration of waterworks. 

These concerns can be illustrated with important 
examples regarding China’s land resources. One of 
the most worrisome changes has been the demise of 
China’s ancient practice of intensive organic recycl- 
ing, coupled with reports of declining soil fertility, 
excessive use of synthetic fertilizers and increasing 
water pollution from the dumping of untreated ur- 
ban wastes that have been coming from all over the 
country. In Anhui province only five percent of ur- 
ban wastes were recycled in 1988, and a survey in 
Heilongjiang showed that half the farmers do not 
apply any manure to their crops.?* 

The organic matter content of intensively culti- 
vated soils on the North East China Plain fell from 
the natural level of nine percent to five percent by 
the 1970’s and to only two percent by the 
mid-1980’s. In July, 1988, the minister of agricul- 
ture convened a special meeting on organic fertil- 
izers, where he warned against the excessive use of 
chemical fertilizers and promised state support for 
the planting of green manure crops and for the 
establishment of 10 production bases for green- 
manure crop seeds.25 

No less worrisome is the continuation of relative- 
ly large losses of arable land. Figures issued by the 
State Land Administration put the average annual 
farmland loss at 492,000 hectares between 1980 and 


1985, for a total of 2.45 million hectares. ‘The great- 
est loss of the decade was in 1985, at one million 
hectares.2° In 1986, another 600,000 hectares were 
lost; per capita availability of arable land is now 
below one mu (that is, 667 square meters) in one- 
third of all provinces, with the lowest rates in Zhe- 
jiang (an average of a mere 460 square meters) and 
Guangdong (490 square meters). Moreover, a 
nationwide survey discovered various degrees of ex- 
cessive soil erosion on 31 percent of the land, desert- 
ification on 5 percent, salinization and alkalization 
on 6 percent, and waterlogging on 9 percent.?’ 
Some 2 million hectares of cultivated slopelands 
lose about 225 million tons of topsoil a year, and the 
nutrient content of this loss corresponds to twice the 
total of synthetic fertilizers applied annually. 

The excessive fragmentation of farmland is an- 
other concern. Given the peasant insistence on 
equitable field allocation, the land has been divided 
overwhelmingly on the basis of household size, and 
further subdivisions have taken into account the 
great local variations in land fertility. In 70-80 per- 
cent of all cases, the land has been redistributed 
simply, according to the number of individuals in 
the household, including children and old people. ** 
And to avoid the complexities of converting the 
fields of widely differing natural fertility into stan- 
dard units, peasants have simply subdivided 
various farmland grades into the requisite number 
of plots based on household size. 

The combination of the expanded population 
and the egalitarian division of diminishing farm- 
land has resulted in smaller plots and in the scatter- 
ing of fields. A sample nationwide survey uncov- 
ered an average of 9.7 fields per household, with a 
total area of just 0.62 hectares, and on the densely 
populated North China Plain (and in several south- 
ern provinces) it was reported that households had 
as little as 0.27-0.33 hectares of land in eight to nine 
plots scattered in three to four places.*° Naturally, 
this fragmentation and miniaturization are inimical 

26Cao Zhaogin and Wang Hangzeng, “China's Arable Land 
Declines by 9 Million mu in 1986,” in Renmin ribao (People’s Dai- 
ly), May 18, 1987, p. 1. 

27Chen Guonan, “Possible Changes in China’s Farmland 
Resources by the Year 2000 and Possible Countermeasures,” m 
Ziran Ziyuan (Natural Resources), March, 1987, pp. 1-6, 26. 

2R, Kojima, “Agriculture Organization: New Forms, New 
Contradictions,” in The China Quarterly, December, 1988, pp. 
706-735. 

29Yu Quancheng, “The Vexatious Land Problem,” in Jingi 
Cankao {Economic Reference), February 13, 1989, p. 4. 

30Frederick W. Crook, “China’s Food System after a Decade 
of Reform,” in Centrally Planned Economies Agriculture Report, vol. 
3, no. 2 (1990), pp. 14-23. | 

31United Nations, Demographic Yearbook and the World Bank's 
World Development Report. 
321n contrast, the Soviet averages were 73 and 64 years, the 


United States mean was 79 and 71, and those of the record- 
holding Japan, 81 and 75 years. . 
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to the deployment of efficient machinery and, more 
important, to rational agronomic management (ter- 
racing, irrigation, crop rotation). 

Similar problem reviews could be presented for 
the other critical factors of China’s agriculture: the 
management of irrigation, the application of syn- 
thetic fertilizers and the mechanization of field 
tasks. There is also little doubt about the need for 
further pricing reforms in order to remove distorted 
price relations, and for further major investments in 
food processing to cut post-harvest losses and in- 
crease export potential. 30 

Even without the tragic setback of June, 1989, 
China would be at one of its recurrent crossroads. 
The remarkable decade of reforms could not be 
continued into the 1990’s. The outstanding achieve- 
ments of the 1980’s raised many expectations to un- 
realistically high levels; the inevitable negative side 
effects of rapid change caused problems demanding 
new and less rigid approaches. But no effective new 
directions will be taken until the latest round of the 
geriatric power struggle is over. 

There is much in the reports of China’s physical 
well-being and in the economic record that is en- 
couraging. By 1990, China’s key demographic rates 
reached levels that can be the envy of other popu- 
lous poor nations. At fewer than 40 per 1,000 live 
births, China’s infant mortality is just one-third of 
the Bangladeshi rate, less than half the Indian or In- 
donesian level and less than two-thirds of the Brazil- 
ian mean; only Mexico and the Philippines come 
close, with less than 50.1 Life expectancy at birth in 
China rose to 70 years for females and 68 years for 
males, compared with 56 and 57 years in India, 58 
and 55 years in Indonesia, 68 and 62 years in 
Brazil, and 72 and 65 years in Mexico.*? 

But it is discouraging to contemplate the unre- 
solved fate of the economic reforms, the continuing 
degradation of the environment, the still tense food 
supply-population growth link and, above all, the 
spasmodic rigidity of the ruling dogmatic regime. 
One must hope that when the country begins a new 
period of democratization, these critical problems 
will be at the forefront of attention. 
ee 

THE MILITARY IN CHINA 
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ings with poison or fecal matter. !8 There were fre- 
quent reports of sniper attacks on the PLA. Some 
Beijing University students who engaged a group of 
patrolling soldiers in conversation found, to their 
surprise, that the young men were worried that they 
might be set upon at any moment.’ 


184 gence France-Presse, July 31, 1989, quoting Jingji Ribao (Bei- 
jing), no date given, in FBIS, July 31, 1989, p. 25. 

19 Tangtai (Hong Kong), May 12, 1990, pp. 13-14, in FBIS, 
May 18, 1990, p. 16. 
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Clearly distressed about this situation, the new 
leadership mounted a sizable and immediate cam- 
paign to refurbish the PLA’s image. The military’s 
actions at ‘Tiananmen were portrayed as protecting 
the people from a handful of counterrevolutionaries 
instigated by various foreign governments. Photo- 
graphs and videotapes showed young soldiers who 
had been mutilated and set on fire by these counter- 
revolutionaries, or by those who had been duped by 
them. A number of deceased soldiers were eulo- 
gized at state ceremonies, where their families 
received the grateful thanks of high-ranking 
leaders.2° 

The media interviewed civilians who lavished 
praise on their military saviors and announced that 
a Beijing taxi manager had volunteered lifetime 
support for the parents of two PLA martyrs. Beijing 
. Daily quoted the manager as saying that private 
business people needed a stable political and eco- 
nomic environment. Since these young men had 
died trying to provide such an environment, the 
least he could do was to give each family a monthly 
stipend of Y100 and a two-month-long vacation in 
Beijing each year. 2! 

PLA soldiers publicly praised an elderly, and 
presumably typical, woman who had protected 
them from an angry mob. ?? How many civilians ac- 
tually did this is open to question. At least one in- 
dividual who tried to stop a crowd from beating a 
soldier, arguing that it would simply provoke mili- 
tary retaliation, was himself beaten by the crowd. ?3 

The Lei Feng campaign has also been employed 
in the hope of improving civil-military relations. 
Soldiers have set up booths on street corners to give 
free haircuts, fix bicycles and small appliances, or 
give legal advice.” It is difficult to assess the success 
of these efforts. 

Army Day, August 1, and National Day, Octo- 


20See e.g., Xinhua, July 27, 1989, in FBIS, August 1, 1989, 


p. 34. 
21Xinhua, July 1, 1989, in FBIS, July 19, 1989, p. 48. 
22 Bering Review (Beijing), July 10-16, 1989, pp: 6-7. 


3David Margolick, “At the Bar,” The New York Times, August 
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24See e.g., Xicang Ribao, September 25, 1989, in FBIS, Jan- 
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25 Ming Pao (Hong Kong), December 6, 1989, in FBIS, De- 
cember 6, 1989, pp. 57-58. 

26T ext in Xinhua February 23, 1990, in FBIS, February 27, 
1990, pp. 22-27. 

27A nalysis of Local Protectionism,” Jingji Cankao (Beijing), 
April 1, 1990, p. 4, in FBIS, May 3, 1990, pp. 27-30. l 

28Shandong Radic: January 3; 1989, a FBIS, January 8, 
1990, p. 36. 

Anhui Radio, February 7, 1990, in FBIS, February 16, 
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China Daily (Beijing), April 29, 1989, p. 1. These seem to 
have been borrowed from similar regulations enacted in Shang- 
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31S$ee e.g., Guo Jia, “Good Boys Join the Armed Forces,” 


Renmin Ribao, February 16, 1990, p. 27. 


ber 1, have traditionally been times for military pa- 
rades and attendant martial pomp. Both occasions 
were celebrated very quietly in 1989. Similarly, 
despite the official praise heaped on the PLA for res- 
cuing the nation in its hour of need on June 4, 1989, 
the first anniversary of the Tiananmen Square inci- 
dent was commemorated with a children’s celebra- 
tion in the square. The leadership’s reasoning seems - 
to have been that not even the most hardened 
bourgeois liberal would wish to disrupt the little 
dancers’ performance, whereas putting the PLA on 
exhibition might provoke them to action. 

In the closing days of 1989, a rather serious navy- 
civilian clash was reported from Guangxi province. 
A sailor riding a bicycle accidentally hit a pregnant 
woman, immediately escorting her to a hospital for 
examination. Rumors spread quickly, and a thou- 
sand local residents led by her husband stormed the 
naval base, beating the personnel and smashing 
property.?° The manner in which what was essen- 
tially a misunderstanding escalated into violence in- 
dicates that tempers were already at a flash-point. 

In early 1990, the PLA won a minor victory: the 
National People’s Congress adopted a law protect- 
ing military facilities from civilian encroachment 
and providing sentences for rumormongering and 
creating civil-military disturbances. 2° Because Chi- 
nese courts are notoriously biased in favor of local 
interests,*”? no one believed that passing the law 
meant that it would be automatically obeyed. But 
an important first step had been taken. 


CONSCRIPTION AND DEMOBILIZATION 


Clearly cognizant that the PLA’s role in sup- 
pressing the demonstrations would hinder the al- 
ready difficult task of recruitment, the government's 
1990 conscription notice warned that 


This spring’s conscription work is the first of its kind 
after the quelling of the counterrevolutionary rebel- 
lion in Beijing. Thus, achieving the work is of special 
significance and [we must] make sure to send the ar- 

- my the young people with political integrity, higher 
educational levels, and good health. 28 


Anhui province declared that it would set up a 
conscription hotline and special letterboxes for peo- 
ple to report irregularities, and Guangdong an- 
nounced that qualified youth who refused to join 
the PLA would be fired from their jobs.29 If 
unemployed, they would be denied jobs for three 
years, .1.e., the length of the enlistment period.?° 
There were also hints that party members and cad- 
res with eligible sons were being told to make sure 
that their children enlisted.31 The families of 
recruits continued to receive subsidies to compen- 
sate at least partially for the shortfall between 
military pay and standard wages in their area. 


These incentives to enlist were reinforced in 
many areas by a sharp contraction in the rural 
economy caused by the conservatives’ policy of eco- 
nomic retrenchment. Young peasants with few 
other options were less averse to joining the PLA. 
By the end of the recruitment period, official news 
releases sounded almost relieved. 32 

At the other end of the recruitment cycle, the 
demobilization process, never an easy one, also be- 
came more difficult. Partly out of reaction to Tian- 
anmen and partly because of the economic austerity 
program, fewer work units were willing to offer jobs 
to veterans. To make matters worse, a larger than 
usual number of soldiers with specialized skills 
decided to leave the PLA before the expiration of 
their extended 13-year limit. Not only was the 
military deprived of their skills, the state agency in 
charge of resettlement received an extra burden. 

The government responded by drafting a new 
regulation to tighten controls on discharging skilled 
soldiers, while temporarily increasing the funding 
available to state enterprises that agree to hire 
veterans. °° In addition, several areas began to allow 
veterans with outstanding records to transfer their 
residence registrations from rural to urban areas, a 
privilege eagerly sought by many people.34 


CONTINUITIES 


At the same time, other programs remained 
essentially unchanged. ‘These include training exer- 
cises and stress on combat effectiveness, weapons 
upgrading, continuation of research and develop- 
ment programs, and regularization of troop man- 
agement procedures. 

The PLA maintained a standard training sched- 
ule after Tiananmen, with the air force conducting 
a three-day jungle rescue drill in southern Yunnan 
and the navy being sent on a long voyage in the 
Pacific. The development of new radar systems or 
simulation equipment was announced with great 
pride; Renmin Ribao admitted candidly that 
“, . . there is still a long way to go compared with 
‘ developed countries [but] we are exerting ourselves 
to catch up with them.”35 

Research and development programs continued, 
‘apparently only slightly hampered by the rather 
laxly enforced restrictions placed by some Western 
countries on military sales and exchanges. United 
States President George Bush waived sanctions so 
that United States-made satellites could be 
launched by Chinese Long March rockets.36 He 

32S ee e.g., Xinhua, February 28, 1990, in FBIS, March 5, 
1990, p. 29. 

33China Daily, April 7, 1990, p. 1. 

*4Jilin Radio, March 9, 1990, in FBIS, March 16, 1990 (sup- 
plement), p. 56. 


35Renmin Ribao, September 22, 1989, p. 4. 
tA vation Week and Space Technology, April 16, 1990, p. 28. 
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reportedly secretly dropped his ban on military 
sales to China only a few months after announcing 
it, and almost 50 Chinese technicians returned to 
the major American contractor, Grumman, by Oc- 
tober, 1989. Subsequently, the Chinese themselves 
canceled their contract with Grumman, though 
other aspects of the military modernization pro- 
gram proceeded. Discussions continued on the 
introduction of legal mechanisms to govern rela- 
tionships between officers and recruits; military de- 
cision making; the enforcement of orders; and the 
like. The introduction of such mechanisms will not 
do away with traditional practices of favoritism. As 
seen above, the “Yang family village” appears to 
thrive. But the ongoing discussion of how to reduce 
the disruptive influences of personal connections in 
the PLA represents a continuity with the pre-Tian- 


anmen military modernization program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The use of the Chinese military to suppress un- 
armed demonstrators in June, 1989, has exacer- 
bated existing tensions in civil-military relations 
and has complicated the processes of recruitment 
and demobilization. The more conservative post- 
Tiananmen government has made a major, if still 
unsuccessful, effort to refurbish the PLA’s image 
with the people. It has also announced changes in 
high-ranking personnel that seem to favor those 
loyal to the conservative cause. However, a sizable 
number of officers who are sympathetic to the re- 
formers probably remain in positions of influence. 

An intensified political study campaign has 
sought to unify the PLA behind the new party line. 
There has also been an effort to reduce the in- 
cidence of economic corruption within the military 
and to replace “bourgeois” reading matter and films 
with more orthodox revolutionary entertainment. 
Two significant victories for the PLA since Tianan- 
men are a sizable budget increase for 1990 and the 
promulgation of new laws protecting military in- 
stallations from civilian encroachment. 








HUMAN RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 269) 


government’s dealings with its own citizens are its 
“internal affair,” which foreigners have no right to 
criticize; that human rights are always subject to 
limitations, which governments may legitimately 
impose; and that nations with different social sys- 
tems may choose to emphasize (or to derogate) cer- 
tain rights in keeping with the dictates of their 
ideologies. 

Such arguments overlook important considera- 
tions. China’s membership in the UN and its par- 
ticipation in international human rights agree- 
ments, not to mention its own criticism of other 
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violators (i.e., South Africa and Israel), compel it to 
accept the legitimacy of international criticism. The 
permissible limits on certain rights — like freedom of 
association, speech or the press—do not allow 
limitation of fundamental human rights like the 
right to life, the right not to be subjected to torture 
or other cruel, inhuman or degrading punishment, 
and the right to be free from arbitrary arrest. Final- 
ly, the developments during the past year in East 
Europe, along with the votes against China at the 
UN Human Rights Commission by Hungary and 
Bulgaria, undercut claims of socialist exceptional- 
ism in the field of human rights. 

Now that more than a year has passed since 
China’s human rights cataclysm of June, 1989, Chi- 
nese leaders are providing conflicting signals about 
their future conduct. On the one hand, the welcome 
release of hundreds of detainees has encouraged 
those who believe either that democratic forces set 
in motion over a decade ago are proving resilient or 
that a combination of international pressure and 
diplomatic nudging are having an effect. On the 
other hand, other dissidents are reportedly being 
detained just when last year’s prisoners are being 
released; Chinese security forces have also recently 
assaulted foreign reporters covering anniversary 
events related to the democracy movement and 
campus protests.29 The direction in which China 
plans to move with respect to human rights remains 
uncertain, but the international significance of 
these issues have been assured. ial 

29Nicholas D. Kristof, “Mystery in Beijing: The Vanishing 
Dissident,” The New York Times, June 1, 1990, p. A5; Nicholas 


D. Kristof, “Foreign Reporters Complain to China,” The New 
York Times, June 6, 1990, p. A6. 








CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 248) 
development of China’s economy is very important 
to the world, especially to the third world. ‘There- 
fore, the World Bank will continue to provide aid 
for China’s development.”!® Beijing even advanced 
a functionalist argument, as Liu Zhongli, Chinese 
vice minister of finance, did in May, 1990. He at- 
tacked the obstruction of “the independent decision- 
making of the World Bank” by certain countries and 
called on all member states to prevent the Bank 
from being thus politicized.!7 Stil, in another sign 


16Xinhua, April 6, 1990, in FBIS, April 9, 1990, p. 1. 

17Xinhua, May 9, 1990, in FBIS, May 9, 1990, pp. 1-2. 

i8Chen Mingxing, “Ways to Smoothly Negotiate Foreign 
Debt Repayment Peak,” Guoji Shangbao, March 31, 1990, p. 3, 
in FBIS, April 26, 1990, p. 42. 

19Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika: New Thinking for Our Country 
and the World (New York: Harper & Row, 1987), p. 169.. 

20See Song Yimin, “The Relaxation of U.S.-Soviet Tensions 
and Profound Changes in International Relations,” Guojt Went: 
Yanjiu, no. 1 (1988), pp. 1-5. 


of uncertainty, Beijing issued a thinly disguised 
threat: 


As a developing country, China has the right to fight 
for and have its debt rescheduled. Specifically, we 
should now start consulting with creditor nations on 
debt rescheduling and try to make some break- 
throughs on the following two issues: 1) cancellation 
of debts to some governments and international 
financial institutions and the postponement of the 
repayment of some debts; and 2) reduction in an all- 
around way of the credit rates of commercial banks. !® 


Post-Tiananmen China’s relationship with the 
United States is thus in a trap because Beijing can 
neither fully embrace (for ideological reasons) nor 
completely reject (for economic reasons) the United 
States. Like it or not, the United States remains the 
only country that can decisively help or hurt China 
in its modernization quest. : 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 


A conundrum of a different kind confronts Bei- 
jing’s relationship with the Soviet Union. Before 
June, 1989, the Chinese image of the Soviet Union 
as the most dangerous social imperialist lost much 
of its empirical and ideological grounding. Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev’s “new thinking” in 
foreign policy was the most important factor in 
shaping a stable external environment and restor- 
ing Sino-Soviet relations. He went a long way 
toward easing China’s identity-legitimation crisis 
by publicly recognizing. it “as a great socialist 
power.”!9 He eased China’s perception of the Soviet 
threat by drawing back from most of his predeces- 
sor’s forward encroachments along China’s regional 
security perimeter. 

Gorbachev has taken the sting out of the long-fes- 
tering ideological and geopolitical conflict by re- 
placing President Leonid Brezhnev’s confrontation- 
al foreign policies of the 1970’s with China’s own 
Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence. Indeed, the 
wave of privatization, the concentration of domestic 
economic reform and the desire to enter the world 
market were cited in Gorbachev's Soviet Union as 
further evidence of the universal phenomenon of re- 
form politics.?° 

The Tiananmen tragedy, the collapse of commu- 
nism in East Europe, and the rise of civil society and 
multiparty politics in the Soviet Union in 1989- 
1990 have all muddied the Marxist waters. As Yan 
Jiaqi, Ghina’s leading political scientist and now a 
dissident in exile, put it on the eve of Gorbachev's 
state visit to China in May, 1989: 


China used to be afraid of influence from the West. 
Now we are afraid of influence from the Soviet 
Union. If we want to keep out Western influence, we 
can say were against “bourgeois liberalization” or 


i against “total Westernization.” But we can’t use that 
pretext against Soviet influence. Nobody, not even 
Deng Xiaoping, can resist the Soviet influence, because 
there ıs no ideological concept to resist it.?! 


More than any other external factar, the Gor- 
bachev factor and its fallout have posed the most 
difficult legitimation challenge to the Chinese lead- 
ership. Like the United States, but for different 
reasons, post-[iananmen China finds it difficult 
fully to embrace or fully to reject Gorbachev's 
Soviet Union. The answer, at least in 1990, is a 
Janus-faced policy. Based on Deng’s instructions, 
the Politburo has adopted the policy of permitting 
differences between internal and external affairs. 
Externally, Beijing has adopted the principle of 
noninterference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and thus refrains from public criticism of East 
Europe’s rejection of communism. Internally, how- 
ever, Beijing has intensified ideological education to 
emphasize the fact that East Europe and the Soviet 
Union have violated the basic principles of Marx- 
ism—Leninism and have deviated from the socialist 
road. 2 

Dengist “pragmatism” in the post-Mao era led to 
China’s acceptance of and adjustment to the sys- 
temic constraints and opportunities of the capitalist 
world economy, turning away from third world- 
ism.*3 Third worldism rooted in the quest for a New 
International Economic Order (NIEO) has made a 
comeback of sorts in post-Tiananmen foreign 
policy. Beijing has intensified its third world diplo- 
macy with flurries of well-publicized state visits 
(e.g., General Secretary Jiang Zemin’s visit to 
North Korea; Li Peng’s visit to Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and Nepal; and President Yang Shangkun’s 
visit to Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, Argentina and 
Chile). 

Yet all this is more thunder than rain. There is 
not much third worldism can do to help China mod- 
ernize. With deepening cleavages in the third 
world, third worldism has lost much of the unifying 
symbolism it commanded in the mid-1970’s. By the 
early 1980’s many supporters of third worldism pro- 
nounced NIEO politics a cul-de-sac of endless com- 


motion without actual progress. Ironically, by early 

21Bernard Gwertzman and Michael T. Kaufman, eds., The 
Collapse of Communism (New York: The New York Times Co., 
1990), p. 49; emphasis added. 

22See Cheng Fang-en, “Deng Xiaoping Issued New Instruc- 
tions on the Beijing Incident and Yang Shangkun Made New 
Arrangements for thé Deployment of Troops,” Kuang Chiao 
Ching (Hong Kong), no. 211 (April 16, 1990), pp. 6-8, in FBIS, 
April 19, 1990, pp. 7-9. 

23For a more detailed analysis, see Kim, The Third World in 
Chinese World Policy. 

24See The New York Times, May 2, 1990. 

“Qian Qichen on the World Situation,” pp. 16-17. 

6See Bai Liang, “ ‘Flexible Foreign Policy Runs Counter to 
‘One China, ” Renmin Ribao (overseas ed.), May 3, 1990, p. 5. 
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1990, the third world had decided to follow the Chi- 
nese example by turning its back on the NIEO; at 
the same time, the Soviet Union and East Europe 
had decided to improve their relations with the 
United States by turning their backs on the third 
world. ?# 

The ‘Tiananmen bloodshed has also rekindled the 
dormant fear of Chinese regional hegemony. The 
countries of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) successfully excluded China— 
and Hong Kong and Taiwan — from the inaugural 
conference of the Asia-Pacific Economic Co-oper- 
ation Council (APECC) held in Canberra, Austral- 
ia, in November, 1989. This provoked a strong and 
predictable response from the Chinese government 
to the effect that any Asian-Pacific regional political 
or economic organization will be incomplete with- 
out China’s participation. Moreover, China warned 
that in defense of “its legal status in international 
economic organizations” it will oppose any “dis- 
criminative and limitative practices.”25 


LOSS OF CONFIDENCE 


In 1990, China entered a period of domestic in- 
stability and foreign policy uncertainty. The Tian- 
anmen tragedy, coming at a time of deepening 
domestic trouble and increasing international de- 
pendency, has exacerbated the conflicts between in- 
ternal disorder and external calamity. Indeed, post- 
Tiananmen China is faced with a continuing crisis 
of confidence that reflects the fragmentation of the 
Chinese multinational empire and China’s shrink- 
ing influence in the global community. 

In the short span of a year, China has lost the in- 
ternational confidence, credibility and support that 
it had garnered during a decade of reform and 
opening up to the outside world. Gone is the widely 
shared perception (or misperception) that a 
stronger China is a safer China for the world at 
large. Gone also is Deng’s cynical confidence that 
China can get away with murder at home without 
paying an international price. 

Perhaps the most serious and enduring conse- 
quence is the collapse of Beijing’s goal of reunifica- 
tion with Taiwan and Hong Kong. At a stroke, the 
Tiananmen massacre shattered the fragile concept 
of “one country, two systems” envisioned in 
Beijings reunification game plan. While poor Hong 
Kong residents are sliding into China’s grasp, Hong 
Kong professionals are leaving with voice and 
capital. Chinese leaders are disbelievingly waking 
up to the fact that Taiwan is turning Beijing’s game 
plan to its own advantage by giving up its “three 
no’s” policy, while at the same time moving farther 
and farther away from “the road of the motherland’s 
reunification” through deft manipulation of “flexible 
diplomacy.”26 ‘The first Nobel Peace Prize awarded 
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to a “Chinese” went to Tibet’s Dalai Lama for 1989, 
the year of the ‘Tiananmen massacre. Violent protests 
and an uprising in the Xinjiang Uygur Autono- 
mous Region in April, 1990—apparently sparked 
by resistance against new Chinese identity cards 
and religious restrictions — underscored anew the 
centrifugal ethnonationalistic forces always lurking 
beneath the surface of the Chinese empire, waiting 
to erupt at an opportune historical moment. Reun- 
ification, as one of the three essential objectives of 
Chinese foreign policy for the 1980’s and beyond, 
has become a Sisyphean struggle of doing more and 
more to achieve less and less. 

The trony of it all is that the regime responded the 
way it did to overcome the fear that it is being per- 
ceived at home and abroad as a pitiful, helpless 
giant and to demonstrate the party’s image of full 
control and leadership stability, only to have a self- 
fulfilling prophecy thrown back in its face. In a mul- 
tipolar post-cold war era, a Stalinist China seems 
like a quixotic island of anachronism. In a rapidly 
decommunizing world, Communist China no long- 
er matters as much to the rest of the world, except as 
a rogue elephant in global politics and as a threat to 
common Asian security. 

‘It is still premature to guess at the shape of things 
to come in Chinese politics. At this stage, however, 
the prospects for resolving the crisis of confidence in 
China seem rather grim. There is no evidence yet of 
any coherent strategy, much less far-reaching vi- 
sion, at the top—only a safe recycling of decades- 
old slogans to recapture some Marxist enlighten- 
ment in coping with the realities of a moribund 
world Communist movement. 

In the end, of course, the global community can 
no more ignore China’s long shadow than China 
can ignore the long shadow of the global communi- 
ty. As shown in the World Bank’s uneasy and still 
controversial compromise solution on the China 
sanctions on May 29, 1990 (allowing $300 million 
for reforestation projects but indefinitely postpon- 
ing consideration of a $150-million transport loan 
for Jiangsu province), Beijing will no doubt do bet- 
ter in recovering its international legitimation than 
_ it will in regaining its domestic legitimation. But no 
government can live by international legitimation 


alone. eB 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 270) 
contributed the introduction. 

In the year since the government crackdown in 
June, 1989, many books have been written either 
to analyze the movement or to recount personal 
experiences. With few exceptions, none can re- 
create the heady atmosphere as well as this vol- 
ume. It does not analyze in detail the historical 


roots of the 1989 movement, nor does it question 
whether the Chinese democracy movement knew 
what it meant by “democracy.” But those tasks 
are ably accomplished elsewhere. This volume 
succeeds best as a collection of primary 
documents that demonstrate the excitement, the 
vision, the creativity and the ultimate political 
miscalculation of the movement. As such it is a 
valuable centerpiece for the study of political cur- 
rents among Chinese students in 1989. D.E.S. 


BEHIND THE TIANANMEN MASSACRE: 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
FERMENT IN CHINA. By Chu-yuan Cheng. 
(Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 1990. 256 pages, 
appendices and index, $29.95.) 

As we gain more perspective on the events of the 
spring of 1989 in China, it will be more impor- 
tant to understand the reasons behind the events 
than to recall precisely what happened. By ex- 
ploring the social, economic and political at- 
mosphere that provided fertile ground for upheav- 
al in China in the late 1980’s, Chu-yuan Cheng 
has succinctly responded to that need. Although 
most of the hard facts he marshals have been pre- 
sented before (the grim economic statistics, the 
changing composition of the military and polit- 
ical leadership), this work ties the loose ends to- 
gether in a contemporary historical context. 

The massacre in and around Tiananmen 
Square in June, 1989, is discussed at some 
length, bolstered by the detailed chronology and 
selected documents in the appendix. Another 
section of the appendix features profiles of 50 ma- 
jor political, military and cultural figures. Al- 
though other books on the Tiananmen incident 
provide deeper historical background and more 
extensive primary documents, Cheng ably ana- 
lyzes the immediate threads that Jed to the 
tragedy. D.E.S. 


ALSO RECEIVED 


CURRENT BOOKS ON CHINA: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH, 1983-1988. By Peter P. Cheng. (New 
York: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1990. 284 pages 
and indexes, $29.00.) 

CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL LAW: THE 
BOUNDARY DISPUTES. By Byron N. Tzou. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1990. 141 
pages, bibliography and index, $42.95.) 

CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE REFORMS: IM- 
PACT ON GROWTH AND STABILITY. By 
John C. Hsu. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. 200 pages, notes, references and in- 
dex, $49.50.) E 








FOUR MONTHS IN REVIEW 








A Current History chronology covering the most tmportant events of April, May, Jute and July, 
1990, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


APRIL, 1990 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) 

April 9—In Paris, the U.S., Japan and the European Com- 
munity (EC) agree to create a regional bank to aid East Eu- 
rope’s new democracies; 60 percent of the bank’s credits are to 
go to the private sector and only 40 percent to governments; a 
treaty-signing ceremony will take place on May 30. 


European Community (EC) 

April 27—In Dublin, the leaders of the 12 members of the EC 
discuss plans for union in 1992; British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher-warns that, despite the rhetoric, serious prac- 
tical problems remain. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


United Nations (UN) 
(See El Salvador; U.S., Foreign Polig) 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


AFGHANISTAN 

April 6— At a reconciliation ceremony attended by government 
officials and guerrilla field commanders, a group of rebels 
suddenly open fire, killing at least 10 people. 

April 19— Soviet negotiators meet with the Islamic party, led by 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, in an effort to gain the release of 
prisoners of war in Afghanistan.. This is the Ist time an 
Afghan guerrilla group has talked directly with Soviet 
representatives. 


ALBANIA 
April 19— President Ramiz Alia says that because of recent in- 
ternational developments, the question of reopening diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S. and the Soviet Union “is on the 
agenda”; the U.S. broke diplomatic relations with Albania in 
1939. 


BELGIUM 
April 4— After King Baudouin I declares that he cannot in good 
conscience sign a law permitting abortion, Parliament tem- 
porarily suspends the King’s powers. 
April 5— Parliament unanimously votes to restore the King to 
power after promulgating the abortion law in his absence. 


BRAZIL 
April 11.— The Congress passes the aat latons economic pro- 
gram of President Fernando Collor de Mello, including a 
measure that freezes large bank deposits for 18 months. 


‘BULGARIA 
April 3—Parliament elects Petar Mladenov President and 
adopts legislation to set up the 1st multiparty elections since 


1945. The Communist party is renamed the Bulgarian So- 
cialist party. 


CHINA 
(See also U.S.S.R.; U.K., Hong Kong; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

April 1 —-Government authorities seal off Tiananmen Square to 
prevent a peaceful protest planned as part of the traditional 
Chinese commemoration of the dead. 

April 5— Tiananmen is sealed off for a 2d time to prevent com- 
memoration of the prodemocracy demonstrators killed by 
government troops in June, 1989. 

April 7— China launches a foreign telecommunications satellite ` 
for the 1st time; the satellite is American-made. 

April 22—Television broadcasts in Xinjiang report that 22 
people were killed and at least 13 were injured in an armed 
rebellion in the predominantly Muslim Kizilsu Kirghiz au- 
tonomous prefecture on April 5 and 6; the rebellion may have 
been sparked by protests against religious restrictions. 

April 30— Saying that the situation in Lhasa, Tibet, has 
stabilized, the government announces the end of martial law 
there; military rule was imposed on March 8, 1989, after 
several days of violent anti-Chinese demonstrations. 


COLOMBIA 
(See also U.S., Administration) 

April 26— Carlos Pizarro Leén-Gémez, a former leftist guer- 
rilla leader who became a presidential candidate in March, is 
killed by machine-gun fire while aboard an airplane. Pizarro 
is the 3d presidential candidate to be assassinated since 
August, 1989. 


COSTA RICA 
(See Nicaragua) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

April 19—After a 40-year lapse, Czechoslovakia restores diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. 

April 20— Parliament changes the country’s name to the Czech 
and Slovak Federative Republic. 

April 21 — Pope John Paul II visits Prague; this is his 1st visit to 
an East European country other than his native Poland. 


DENMARK 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


EL SALVADOR 
(See also Nicaragua) 
April 4— In Geneva, representatives of the government and the 
Faribundo Marti rebels meet under UN auspices and agree 
to resume talks in May to end the civil war. 


FRANCE 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 
April 10 — Near Seville, police arrest a group of French terrorist 
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suspects allegedly responsible for killing at least 33 people for 
the Spanish Basque separatist group E.T.A. during the last 
12 years. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Germany, West; U.S.S.R.) 

April 2— Ibrahim Böhm, the leader of the Social Democratic 
party, resigns after charges that he once informed for the 
secret police. 

April 5— The Ist freely elected Parliament opens its session. 

April 8— Representatives of the conservative alliance led by the 
Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats say that they 
have agreed to form a coalition government. 

April 12— Lothar de Maiziére, the leader of the Christian 
Democratic Union, is elected Prime Minister. The coalition 
government is approved by the 400-member Parliament, 
which accepts joint responsibility for Nazi crimes and offers 
to pay reparations to Holocaust victims; official statements 
recognize Poland’s western border as “inviolable.” 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

April 5— The “German unity committee” meets to discuss the 
1st draft of a treaty to establish a monetary union between the 
2 Germanys. 

April 17— Deutsche Bank A.G., the largest West German 
bank, says it has agreed to form a joint venture in East Ger- 
many with Deutsche Kreditbank A.G.; this venture will con- 
trol about one-third of the banking system in East Germany. 

April 23— The government offers to exchange West German 
marks for East German marks at a rate of 1 to 1 on wages, 
pensions, and up to 4,000 East German marks per person in 
cash and savings; other personal cash and savings can be ex- 
changed at a rate of 2 to 1. This offer must be formally ap- 
proved by East Germany’s Parliament. 

April 24— Chancellor Helmut Kohl meets East German Prime 
Minister Lothar de Maiziére in Bonn; they set July 2 as the 
date for “monetary, economic and social” unification of the 2 
Germanys. 


GREECE 

April 8— In the national elections held today — the 3d elections 
in 10 months — the conservative New Democracy party wins 
only half the seats in the 300-member Parliament. 

April 9—A small independent rightist party, with 1 seat in 
Parliament, supports the New Democracy party, enabling it 
to hold a narrow parliamentary majority and form a new 
government. 

April 10— The leader of the New Democracy party, Constan- 
tine Mitsotakis, is asked to form a government by President 
Christos Sartzetakis. 

April 11—Mitsotakis is sworn in as Prime Minister. 


GUATEMALA 
(See Nicaragua) 


HONDURAS 
(See Nicaragua) 


HUNGARY 
April 9—In the final round of national elections, the Demo- 
cratic Forum wins more than half the seats in the 
386-member Parliament. 
April 12—The Democratic Forum’s party congress authorizes 
its leaders to form a conservative coalition with the Christian 
Democrats and the Independent Smallholders. 


INDIA 
April 3— In Punjab, a bomb believed to have been set by Sikh 


radicals kills at least 34 people participating in a Hindu 
religious procession. Hindus respond violently. 

April 11—In Bombay, a bomb attack wounds 34 Popes Kash- 
miri Muslim separatists claim responsibility. : 


IRAQ 
(See also Israel) 

April 2—On Iraqi radio, President Saddam Hussein denies 
that Iraq has acquired nuclear weapons, but says that Iraq 
has equally powerful chemical weapons. He threatens to use 
them against Israel if Israel acts against Iraq. 


IRELAND 
April 6— The Supreme Court unanimously rules against the 
extradition of a man charged with weapons possession in 
Northern Ireland. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Irag) 

April 3—Israel successfully launches its 2d experimental 
satellite; Israeli officials say that the rocket used to launch the 
satellite could carry a warhead as far as Iraq. 

April 4— Labor party leader Shimon Peres says that his party 
has won a sufficient majority in Parliament to form a new 
government. 

April 11—T wo religious party members of the prospective 
Labor-led coalition withdraw from the coalition; this pre- 
vents the Labor party from forming a new government. 
Peres asks for a 15-day extension to rally a majority. 

April 21—In Bekaa, Lebanon, Israeli soldiers kill 6 members of 
the pro-Iranian Party of God in an attack on the guerrillas’ 
training headquarters. 

April 26— After 2 weeks of unsuccessful bargaining, Peres for- 
mally surrenders his mandate to form a new government. 
April 27—Acting Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir accepts a 
mandate to form a new government; he rejects the suggestion 
that he form a new “national unity” government with the 

Labor party. 


ITALY 
April 27 — The government: removes its last currency controls; 
Italians can open bank accounts abroad and hold unlimited 
amounts of foreign currency in Italian banks. 


IVORY COAST 
April 18— The government announces that severe economic 
austerity measures will be postponed; the decision follows 
several weeks of violent clashes between anti-government 
protesters and police. 


JAPAN 
(See also Jnil, EBRD; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
April 2~—In the morning session, stock prices and the yen fall 
sharply; the stock market has fallen by more than 25 percent 
since the beginning of 1990. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
April 29— Protesting police suppression of a 3-day strike at the 
Hyundai Heavy Industries complex in Ulsan on April 28, 
thousands of workers and students clash with riot police in 
Seoul. 


LEBANON 
(See also Israel) 

April 10— After an appeal by Libyan leader Colonel Muammar 
Qaddafi, the Libyan-supported Fatah Revolutionary Coun- 
cil releases 3 European hostages in Beirut who were seized 
more than 2 years ago while on a Mediterranean cruise. 

April 17—In West Beirut, 11 people are killed and 35 are in- 


Jured in violent clashes between rival Shiite Muslim factions. 

April 22 —In Beirut, hostage Robert Polhill is released to Syrian 
army officers after more than 3 years in captivity. 

Security officials in Beirut say that the Iranian government 
gave weapons and financial help to Muslim fundamentalists 
to convince them to release American hostages. 

April 30 — Hostage Frank Reed is released to Syrian custody by 
his captors in Beirut after more than 3 years in captivity; 
U.S. President George Bush thanks Iran and Syria for their 
efforts to gain his freedom. 


LIBYA 
(See Lebanon) 


MEXICO 
April 19— The government warns that it may reduce its joint 
drug-control efforts with the U.S. because U.S. agents may 
have organized the April 2 kidnapping of a Mexican doctor 
charged with the 1985 killing of U.S. Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration agent Enrique S. Camarena. 


MONGOLIA 
April 10— The Communist party begins a 3-day congress; 
Secretary General Gombojavyn Ochirbat calls for a “radical 
transformation of party structure” in order to deal effectively 
with opposition groups. 


NEPAL 

April 5—A general strike is caled by anti-government 
demonstrators; King Birendra dissolves the Council of Min- 
isters and names Lokendra Bahadur Chanda as Prime Min- 
ister to negotiate with pro-democracy leaders. 

April 6—In Katmandu, the army and the police shoot at 
200,000 pro-democracy demonstrators, killing at least 9 peo- 
ple. The government announces a curfew in Katmandu and 
surrounding towns. 

April 7— Demanding multiparty democracy, the opposition re- 
jects an offer by the Prime Minister to begin a dialogue. 
April 8— King Birendra lifts a 29-year ban on political ac- 
tivities; he will allow political parties to function. Opposition 

leaders say their basic demands have been met. 

April 10— Opposition leaders appeal to the King to dissolve the 
non-elected legislative assembly and dismiss Prime Minister 
Chanda. 

April 16—King Birendra announces that Chanda resigned 
after demonstrators besieged him as he was leaving a meeting 
with opposition leaders on April 15; the King agrees to dis- 
solve Parliament and asks the opposition to form a multiparty 
government, the 1st in 30 years. Krishna Prasad Bhattarai, 
leader of the Congress party, is elected Prime Minister. 

April 23— Protesters demanding more rapid political change 
clash with police in Katmandu. 


NICARAGUA 
(See also U.S., Legislation) 

April 2—In Montelimar, outgoing President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra meets with the Presidents of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica to discuss the demobili- 
zation of the contras, attracting foreign aid to Central 
America and ending civil war in El Salvador. 

April 3— The 5 Presidents meeting in Montelimar ask for the 
demobilization of the contras by April 25.and for U.S. reset- 
tlement aid, which should be limited to contras who give up 
their weapons. 

April 19 — Leaders of the contra rebel army, the outgoing San- 
dinista government and the incoming government agree to 
an immediate cease-fire; they agree to the complete disarm- 
ing of the contra army by June 10. 
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April 24—President-elect Violeta Barrios de Chamorro ten- 


tatively agrees to retain Sandinista Defense Minister 
Humberto Ortega Saavedra as leader of the army. She will 
serve as Defense Minister. 

April 25 — Chamorro is inaugurated as President in Nicaragua’s 
Ist democratic transfer of power. She ends military conscrip- 
tion and announces an unconditional amnesty. 


NIGERIA 
April 22— The government says that loyalist troops foiled a 
coup attempt today by rebel soldiers after an 11-hour battle. 
The rebels (mostly Christians from central and southern Ni- 
geria) say they object to the domination of the government by 
Muslims from the north. 


PANAMA 
(See U.S., Administration, Legislation) 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

April 8—In the presidential elections held today, unofficial polls 
report that Mario Vargas Llosa has won 31 percent of the 
vote and that Alberto Fujimori has won 29 percent; Fujimori 
insists he will stay in the race. 

April 16— Vargas Llosa says he will remain a candidate in the 
presidential race. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


POLAND 
(See also Germany, West; U.S.S.R.) 
April 21 — Lech Walesa is re-elected chairman of the Solidarity 
labor union, winning 77 percent of the vote. 


ROMANIA 

April 27—In separate demonstrations, supporters and op- 
ponents of the National Salvation Front (NSF) and interim 
President Ion Iliescu rally in Bucharest. Presidential elections 
are scheduled for mid-May. 

April 29—On their 7th day of protests, tens of thousands of 
anti-Communist demonstrators demand that Iliescu resign; 
they accuse Iliescu and the NSF of restoring communism. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

April 3—The government sends army troops to black town- 
ships in Natal province, where rivalries between black fac- 
tions have become violent in the last 2 months. 

April 7— The government announces that discussions between 
the government and the African National Congress (ANC) 
on South Africa’s political future will be held May 2-4. 

April 16—Appearing before a rock concert audience at 
London’s Wembley Stadium, ANC leader Nelson Mandela 
calls on governments to continue sanctions against South 
Africa and asks for financial support for the ANC. He has 
declined to meet British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
because she has begun to relax sanctions. 

April 17—President F.W. de Klerk says that his government 
will not agree to majority rule; it is prepared to share power 
with blacks and to codify political rights for blacks in a new 
constitution. 

April 19—In the black township Rammulotsi, police shoot 
black anti-apartheid demonstrators, killing 5 and injuring 19 
people. 
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April 20— Riots erupt in Rammulotsi. 

April 29—Joe Slovo, the leader of the South African Com- 
munist party, returns to South Africa after almost 30 years in 
exile in Zambia. l 


SPAIN 
(See France) 


SUDAN 

April 23 — The government says it suppressed a coup attempt 
today and arrested more than 30 officers; it claims no shots 
were fired. President Omar Hassan Bashir declares a state of 
emergency and dissolves Parliament. 

April 24— After a summary court-martial, 28 officers are ex- 
ecuted by firing squad for their participation in the coup at- 
tempt. 


SYRIA 
(See Lebanon) 


U.S.S.R. | 
(See also Afghanistan; Albania; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
April 1 — The Soviet government sends armored personnel car- 
riers to Vilnius a day after President Mikhail Gorbachev 


warned Lithuanian leaders to “annul” their declaration of in-. 


dependence or risk “grave consequences.” 

April 2— The Estonian parliament says that a new law on seces- 
sion being debated in Moscow does not apply to Estonia. 
April 3—A delegation of Lithuanian officials meets with 
Aleksandr N. Yakovlev, a member of the new Soviet presi- 
dential council; the Lithuanians insist they will not retract 

Lithuania’s declaration of independence. 

April 4—On Estonian Radio, Estonian President Arnold F. 
Ruutel says that Gorbachev warned him that unless Estonia 
stops maneuvering to pass a resolution declaring indepen- 
dence, he will impose measures similar to the measures he 
has ordered in Lithuania. 

April 5—In Vilnius, in the chief prosecutors office, Soviet 
troops evict civil servants who are loyal to Lithuania’s Presi- 
dent Vytautas Landsbergis. 

April 7— In Riga, Latvia, the Communist party splits over the 
question of pursuing Latvian independence. 

April 8—In Tbilisi, Georgia, more than 10,000 pro-indepen- 
dence demonstrators commemorate “bloody Sunday” — April 
9, 1989 — when Soviet troops killed 19 peaceful demonstrators. 

April 10 — Gorbachev says that the Soviet Union can accept the 
membership of a united Germany in both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact during a transitional period. 

April 12— Tass, the Soviet press agency, reports that recently 
discovered evidence proves that the Soviet NK VD, the secret 
police, was responsible for the Katyn Forest massacre of 
Polish army prisoners in 1940. 

The Estonian parliament votes to bar the forced service of 
Estonians in the Soviet armed forces. 

April 15—In Yerevan, Armenia, protests against a chemical 
plant leak become violent; about 1,000 demonstrators attack 
KGB (secret police) headquarters; Soviet tanks and armored 
vehicles are sent to restore order. 

April 16— Lithuanian Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene 
says that Lithuania is willing to compromise on some in- 
dependence measures to avoid an economic blockade threat- 
ened by Gorbachev. 

April 18— Lithuanian authorities report that oil supplies to 
Lithuania have been cut off. 

April 19— Lithuanian officials report that 3 of the 4 natural gas 
‘pipelines from the Soviet Union to Lithuania have been shut 
off, depriving Lithuania of some 80 percent of its supply of 
natural gas. 


April 20—Landsbergis says that his government is willing to 
consider a moratorium on independence but will not agree to 
abide by the Soviet constitution; Soviet authorities cut off 
deliveries of sugar, metals, wood and tires. 

Gorbachev takes away the authority of the Moscow City 
Council to oversee street demonstrations and protest rallies in 
Moscow. The council chooses Gavriil K. Popov, a liberal 
economist, as leader of Moscow’s government. 

April 21 — In order to conserve fuel and materials, most Lithua- 
nian factories shut down. Prunskiene goes to Copenhagen to 
ask for emergency energy assistance. 

April 23 — The 4th and last oil refinery is closed in Lithuania 
because of the Soviet oil embargo. 

Presidential spokesman Arkady A. Maslennikov says that, 
after long restricting the number of Muslims permitted to 
travel to Mecca, this year the Soviet Union will charter direct 
flights to Saudi Arabia for the religious pilgrimage. 

April 24—In Moscow, Prime Minister Nikolai I. Ryzhkov and 
Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng sign a 10-year agreement 
for economic and scientific cooperation that focuses on high 
technology. Agreements on the reduction of troops on the 
Sino-Soviet border are also signed. 

April 25— Lithuanian officials announce a cutoff of meat and 
milk exports to the Soviet Union. 

April 26— West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and French 
President François Mitterrand propose that Landsbergis sus- 
pend enforcement of Lithuania’s declaration of independence 
to facilitate negotiations. 

In Kiev, about 60,000 demonstrators commemorate the 
4th anniversary of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster. 

April 27—Soviet officials reveal that far greater medical, 
political and environmental damage was caused by the 1986 
Chernobyl reactor explosion than was previously 
acknowledged. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Znél, EBRD, EC; South Africa) 

April 27—The Press Association reports that Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher is considering revisions in the new head 
tax; the tax has sparked angry protests and mass demonstra- 
tions. 


Hong Kong 

April 4—In Beijing, the National People’s Congress approves a 
new constitution for Hong Kong that gives Hong Kong some 
autonomy after 1997 (when control of the territory reverts to 


China). 


Northern Ireland 
(See Ireland) 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

April 8— The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) releases a 
report that shows that violent crime in the U.S. rose 5 percent 
in 1989 while crimes against property rose 2 percent. 

April 11— The Census Bureau reports that only 55 percent of 
the 1990 census forms have been returned; householders who 
do not return forms will be visited personally by enumer- 
ators. 

April 12—Presidential spokesman Marlin Fitzwater reports 
that President George Bush is suffering “an early glaucoma of 
his left eye”; the problem was discovered in a routine ex- 
amination at Bethesda Naval Hospital and is not expected to 
affect his vision. 

April 17— The Justice Department obtains a court order that 
freezes accounts in 173 banks across the country; records 


seized from Panama indicate that these accounts might have 
been used to conceal about $400 million in drug profits from 
Colombia. 


Economy 

April 3— The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators declined 1 percent in February. 

April 6— The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate declined to 5.2 percent in March. 

April 13—The Labor Department reports that its producer 
price index fell 0.2 percent in March. 

April 17—The Labor Department reports that its consumer 
price index rose 0.5 percent in March and that the annual 
rate of inflation for the Ist quarter of 1990 was 8.5 percent. 

April 18— The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit in February was $6.49 billion, the 
smallest deficit in over 6 years. 

Shearson Lehman Hutton Inc. reports the largest quarter- 
ly loss in Wall Street history — $915 million for the 1st quarter 
of 1990. 

April 26 — Long-term interest rates on 30-year Treasury bonds 
surpass 9 percent for the 1st time in almost a year. 

April 27 — The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 2.1 
percent in the 1st quarter of 1990; the rate of inflation for a 
fixed list of goods rose at a 6.5 percent annual rate for the 
same period, the largest jump since 1981. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, EBRD; Albania; Lebanon; Mexico; Yemen, South) 

April 3— U.S. and Japanese negotiators agree on terms under 
which Japan will permit foreign businesses to compete with 
Japanese satellite companies and the government. 

April 5— Senior U.S. and Soviet officials announce that Presi- 
dent George Bush and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
will hold a 5-day summit meeting in Washington, D.C., be- 
ginning May 30. 

U.S. Trade Representative Carla Hills announces that 
Japan has agreed to take action to make it easier for foreign- 
ers to invest and to do business in Japan. 

April 6—Hills announces a trade agreement with the new 
Czechoslovak government, under which tariffs will be re- 
duced and trade and tourism between the 2 countries will be 
encouraged; the agreement is to be signed April 12. 

To replace his previous executive directive, President Bush 
issues an executive order that will ensure the continued pres- 
ence in the U.S. of Chinese students. 

April 10—President Bush names former Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Richard Armitage to be the chief U.S. 
negotiator with the Philippine government on the future of 
U.S. bases in that country. 

April 14— The Commerce Department discloses that, despite 
the 1986 sanction law that banned the import of South 
African steel into the U.S., more than 900,000 tons of fabri- 
cated South African steel has been allowed into the U.S. be- 
cause of a Treasury Department ruling that “bridge structure 
and fabricated girders” are excluded from the ban. 

April 16—The State Department says that the U.S. will not re- 
join the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO); the U.S. claims the organization still suf- 
fers from poor management and wasted assets. 

April 17—In Washington, D.C., President Bush addresses the 
opening of a 2-day international conference on the environ- 
ment and global warming; he calls for more research before 

` action is taken. 

April 21—The State Department authorizes Ambassador to 
Peru Thomas Quinton to sign an agreement with Peruvian 
Defense Minister Julio Velázquez Giaccarini for a 
$35-million military aid package to aid in the drug war and to 
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fight Peru’s leftist “Shining Path” guerrillas. 

April 24— President Bush says that he does not want to adopt 
measures that might cause the “Soviet Union to take action” 
against Lithuania. 

April 25— Hills says that trade arrangements with Japan have 
been successfully concluded and that Japan should not be 
cited again for unfair trade practices under provisions of the 
1988 trade law. 

April 26—In Paris, Deputy U.S. Trade Representative Jultus 
Katz reports that a broad U.S.-Soviet trade agreement 1s 
ready to be signed by President Bush and Soviet President 
Gorbachev at their May summit. 

April 27 — President Bush removes Japan from the list of coun- 
tries subject to reprisal tariffs because of unfair trading prac- 
tices. 


Labor and Industry 
(See also China) 

April 12— Companies that sell’ about 70 percent of the canned 
tuna sold in the U.S. announce they will not longer buy tuna 
caught in nets that accidentally catch dolphins; an estimated 
80,000 to 100,000 dolphins are netted and killed in the east- 
ern Pacific each year. 

April 19— U.S. bankruptcy Judge Burton Lifland takes control 
of Eastern Airlines from Frank Lorenzo and names a trustee, 
Martin Shugrue, to try to bring the company out of bank- 
ruptcy. 

April 24—Junk bond innovator Michael Milken pleads guilty 
to 6 felony charges of securities fraud and conspiracy in U.S. 
District Court in New York City; Milken agrees to pay a 
$600-million fine; other penalties include a probable jail 


term. 


Legislation 

April 3—In an 89-11 vote, the Senate passes legislation de- 
signed to reduce acid rain, smog and chemical pollution in 
the air; the House has yet to pass a similar measure. 

The House votes, 362 to 59, to approve an addition to the 
1990 spending bill to provide $420 million in aid for Panama, 
$300 million for Nicaragua, and more than $1 billion for var- 
ious domestic programs; the new total will be $2.4 billion; the 
Senate has not yet acted on the measure. 

April 4—In a 62-37 vote, the Senate confirms T. Timothy 
Ryan Jr. as director of the Office of Thrift Supervision, 
which regulates the savings and loan industry. 

In a 402-18 vote, the House approves a bill that will re- 
quire the government to collect statistics on bias-motivated 
crime over the next 5 years; the Senate approved the measure 
on February 8. 

April 18—Congress returns after a 10-day Easter recess. 

April 20—In their annual report to the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee, the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and the Defense Intelligence Agency say that the 
Soviet economy is in a state of “near crisis.” 

April 23 — President Bush signs the National Hate Crimes Sta- 
tistics Act, which requires a 5-year Justice Department study 
of bias-motivated crimes. 


Military 

April 26 — Defense Secretary Dick Cheney proposes to cut the 
Defense Department budget for fiscal 1991 by an estimated 
$2.4 billion (out of the $295-billion Defense Department bud- 
get); the savings will come in part from reducing the number 
of Stealth B-2 bombers to 75 from 132 and from a cut in the 
Navy’s carrier fleet. 


Political Scandal 

April 7—In Washington, D.C., former National Security Ad- 
viser John Poindexter is found guilty on 5 criminal charges of 
deceiving Congress about the Iran-contra affair. 


at 
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Politics | 

April 27 — Some 200,000 pro-life demonstrators rally in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; President Bush addresses them by telephone 
and Vice President Dan Quayle addresses them in person, 
expressing support. 


Science and Space — 

April 24— The space shuttle Discovery is launched after a much- 
delayed start; it carries the Hubble space telescope, which is 
to be placed in an orbit 381 miles high. 

April 25 — Discovery launches the Hubble space telescope. 

April 29 — Discovery lands after completing its mission in space. 

April 30 — Engineers report that a high-powered antenna on the 
space telescope has lost 25 percent of its mobility, causing 
problems with the operation of the telescope. 


Supreme Court 

Apri 17—In a 6-3 decision, the Court overrules a lower court 
‘ruling; it declares that the use of illegal drugs in religious 
rituals can be prosecuted; such prosecution is not a violation 
of the constitutional guarantees of religious freedom. 

April 18—In a 5-4 decision, the Court upholds a lower court 
ruling; federal judges may order local governments to in- 
crease taxes to alleviate inequalities in a school system if all 
“available means” to remedy the constitutional violation have 
been exhausted. The case originated in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The Court rules, 6 to 3, to uphold a lower court ruling that 
an individual possessing or viewing pornographic photo- 
graphs of children can be prosecuted even if the photographs 
are viewed in the privacy of his home. 

April 24— The Court rules, 7 to 2, that if an individual does not 
wish to appeal his own death sentence, that sentence cannot 
be challenged by anyone else. 


VATICAN 
(See Czechoslovakia) 


YEMEN, SOUTH 
April 30—The U.S. resumes diplomatic relations with South 
Yemen after a 20-year lapse. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

April 8— The Ist free elections since World War II are held in 
Slovenia to select members of the collective presidency, rep- 
resentatives of 2 of 3 chambers of the parliament and the presi- 
dent of the Slovenian republic. 

April 10— Results of the elections for the Slovenian parliament 
show that a coalition of center-right opposition parties that ad- 
vocates secession has won more than 50 percent of the vote. 

April 22— In Croatia, free elections are held for the 1st time in 
more than 50 years. 

April 25 — Election results in Croatia show that the conservative 
Croatian Democratic Association has won at least 16 seats in 
the 80-seat Croatian parliament. 


ZAIRE 
April 24— President Mobutu Sese Seko lifts a 20-year ban on 
opposition. political parties, allowing the formation of 3 more 
parties. He says that the constitution will be revised and that 
a transition government will rule until elections are held in 


April, 1991. 


ZAMBIA 
(See South Africa) 


ZIMBABWE 
April 1— Results of the March 30-31 national elections show 
that President Robert Mugabe and his Zimbabwe African 
National Union-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF), the ruling par- 
ty, have won by a large margin. 


May, 1990 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 

May 30—In Baghdad, the emergency summit meeting of Arab 
leaders ends with a denunciation of the emigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel and U.S. backing for Israeli “aggression, ter- 
rorism and expansion.” ` 


Arms Control Summit , 

May 30—After spending 2 days in Ottawa, Canada, talking 
with Canadian leaders, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
arrives in Washington, D.C., for 3 days of discussion on 
arms control and the question of unified German member- 
ship in NATO. 

May 31—In Washington, D.C., U.S. President George Bush 
and Soviet President Gorbachev open their summit con- 
ference. 


European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) 

May 20—The 42 member nations of the EBRD elect France’s 
Jacques Attali as president of the organization and choose 
London as the headquarters city for the bank, which has been 

. created to provide financing for East European development; 

the Netherlands opposed both moves. 

May 29—40 countries sign the treaty establishing the EBRD. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


, May 16—In Geneva, the Soviet Union is accepted as an 


observes in GATT. This status will not entitle it to par- 
wg 


ticipate in making decisions or in the current round of trade 
negotiations, called the Uruguay Round. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 

May 29—The World Bank approves a $300-million loan to 
China for combatting deforestation; the bank postpones in- 
definitely a 2d loan of $150 million for China’s roads and 
waterways. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

May 6— Meeting in Washington, D.C., the finance ministers 
of the Group of Seven (the U.S., Japan, West Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy and Canada) industrial nations agree 
to a 50 percent increase in the $120-billion IMF funding. 

May 8—The 152 members of the IMF agree on a $60-billion 
increase in the resources of the fund and a new voting pro- 
cedure that relegates Great Britain to a position behind Japan 
and West Germany. 

May 25— The IMF approves the resumption of aid to Argen- 
tina; Argentina agrees to negotiate with its creditors (com- 
mercial banks) over resuming payment of interest and prin- 
cipal on its debts. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

(See also Intl, Arms Control; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 3 —In Brussels, NATO secretary general Manfred Wér- 
ner announces that the organization has adopted a package of 
proposals aimed at changing the military alliance into a 
political alliance and to make a united Germany’s member- 


ship acceptable to the Soviet Union and the people of the two 
Germanys. 

May 10—At the close of a 2-day meeting in Kananaskis, Can- 
ada, NATO defense ministers issue a communiqué; they 
agree that NATO can reduce short-range nuclear weapons in 
response to the changes in East Europe in the last year. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) 

May 31—The finance ministers of the OECD industrial states 
end a 2-day meeting; they agree to take “urgent steps” to 
reshape their agricultural trade policies. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
May 3— At an emergency meeting in Geneva, OPEC members 
agree to discontinue any oil production over their agreed-on 
quotas; this is an effort to maintain or increase current prices. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Albania; El Salvador) 

May 1—A special session of the General Assembly called to 
discuss the special problems of the poorest nations issues a 
declaration setting out new priorities to speed economic 
growth in developing nations in the 1990's. 

May 10—The World Health Organization votes to postpone 
indefinitely the PLO’s request for full membership. 

May 14— In a report issued today, the UN Fund for Population 
Activities estimates that the world’s population will reach 6.5 
billion by the year 2000 and may reach 11 billion by 2100. 

May 20—The UN Economic Commission for Latin America 
issues a report calling for commercial creditor banks to play a 
larger part in resolving the problems of debtor countries; by 
the end of 1989, Latin American countries owed $422 billion, 
60 percent to commercial banks. 

May 26—At a UN meeting held in Geneva so that PLO head 
Yasir Arafat can attend, the U.S. uses its veto right to pre- 
vent the Security Council from sending a small UN force into 
Israeli-occupied territories to investigate the treatment of the 
Palestinians. Arafat is not permitted to enter the U.S. 


ALBANIA 
May 9—The government announces laws that allow Albanians 
to travel abroad and that seem to permit religious practice; 
both have been ulegal since 1944. 
May 11—UN Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar ar- 
rives in Tirana for talks with Albanian leaders; this is the 1st 
' visit by a UN leader to Albania. 
May 13— President Ramiz Alia meets foreign journalists for 
the Ist time; he says that Albania will retain socialism but will 
democratize its society. 


ARGENTINA 
(See Intl, IMF) 


BRAZIL 
May 2—The army dynamites an airstrip in the northern 
Amazon jungle, as part of an effort to prevent gold miners 
from occupying lands that belong to the Yanomami Indians, 
who are considered to be the last Stone Age tribe in the 
Amazon. 


BULGARIA 
(See Israel) 


CAMBODIA 
May 26— The 4 warring factions in Cambodia sign a cease-fire 
treaty, effective June 5; they agree to form a Supreme Na- 
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tional Council, composed of representatives from each fac- 
tion, that will oversee the truce. 


CANADA 
(See also Jnil, Arms Control, IMF) 
May 23— Environment Minister Lucien Bouchard resigns 
from the Cabinet and from the Progressive Conservative par- 
ty because of differences over the future of Quebec. 


CHILE 
May 12—‘The government agrees to pay compensation for the 
murder of Orlando Letelier in Washington, D.C., in 1976, 
but does not admit responsibility for the killing; Letelier was 
a Chilean exile leader. The compensation will be determined 
by an international tribunal. 


CHINA 
(See also Intl, World Bank; Mongolia; Taiwan, U.S., Foreign Policy) 
May 10—The government announces that it has released 211 
dissidents detained for participating in the pro-democracy 
demonstrations in 1989, including Dai Qing; it says that 431 
“lawbreakers” are still under investigation. 


COLOMBIA 
May 27—In presidential elections held today, César Gaviria 
Trujillo of the ruling Liberal party, a strong opponent of drug 
traffickers, wins with 47 percent of the vote. 


COSTA RICA 
May 8— Rafael Angel Calderón is inaugurated as President, 
succeeding Oscar Arias Sanchez. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

May 16— National elections are held. The 2 major presidential 
candidates are Juan Bosch (who won the country’s 1st dem- 
ocratic elections in 1963) and the incumbent, Joaquin Bal- 
aguer. An international observer group, led by former U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter, is monitoring the polling. 

May 18—The major political parties agree to a recount; the first 
count showed Bosch losing by 11,000 votes, even though he 

. led in the polls. 

May 20—The vote count is suspended after Carter charges 
there has been vote fraud. 


EGYPT 
(See also Syra; U.S.S.R.) 
May 19—Government officials say that Israel has assured 
Egypt that Israel will not launch a first strike against any 
Arab country. 


EL SALVADOR 
May 9—Gustavo Anaya, commander of the Farabundo Marti 
rebels, offers to cease resupply operations and accept interna- 
tional monitoring of rebel compliance if U.S. military aid to 
the government is halted. 
May 16—In Venezuela, peace talks between the government 
and the rebels begin, with the assistance of UN mediators. 


FRANCE 
(See also Inti, EBRD, IMF; Germany, West; U.S.S.R.) 

May 10—South African President F.W. de Klerk arrives in 
Paris; this is the 1st visit of a South African President to 
France since 1947. 

May 14—In Paris, President François Mitterrand joins a rally 
protesting the desecration of 34 graves in a Carpentras, Jew- 
ish cemetery and'a recent upsurge of anti- -Semiti M; th 
the Ist time a French President has particip 
march since World War II. 





T 
” 
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GABON 
May 14—After months of prodemocracy rallies, President 
Omar Bongo ends 22 years of one-party rule and calls for 
elections in September. 
May 25 — The New York Times reports that after the killing of an 
opposition leader on May 23, anti-government protesters 
rioted in Libreville and Port-Gentil. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See Germany, West; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Intl, Arms Control, IMF, NATO; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 2 — The governments of West and East Germany agree on 
details of monetary union; starting July 2, corporate debt will 
be exchanged at a rate of 2 East German marks for 1 West 
German mark; pensions, rents, wages and some personal 
savings will be exchanged at a rate of 1 to 1. 

May 5—In Bonn, formal talks on German unification—the 

“two plus four” talks — begin; the foreign ministers of East and 
West Germany, the U.S.S.R., the U.S., Great Britain and 
France attend. Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze reiterates Soviet opposition to united German mem- 
bership in a Western alliance. 

May 7—Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher says the 
path to rapid unification has been cleared; Shevardnadze 
agreed on May 5 that domestic and foreign aspects of unifica- 
tion do not have to be resolved at the same time. 

May 8—Chancellor Helmut Kohl disagrees with Genscher’s 
May 7 statement on unification. 

May 10—Genscher reverses his position and says that both 
foreign and domestic aspects of unification must be resolved 
before unification. 

May 12— In Frankfurt, more than 5,000 demonstrators protest 
German unification. 

May 14— Kohl says that all-German elections can take place as 
early as December 2, 1990. 

May 16—Federal and state governments agree to form a “Ger- 
man unity fund” of $70 billion that will pay for the 
reconstruction of East German industry and infrastructure. 

May 18—The finance ministers of East and West Germany 
sign a treaty agreeing to join their economies and make the 
West German mark the sole currency by July 2. The treaty 
requires approval by both German Parliaments. 


HUNGARY 
May 2— The leading political parties elect Arpad Goncz presi- 
dent of Parliament; thus he becomes the “interim President,” 
succeeding Matyas Szuros. 
May 3—Goncz asks Jozsef Antall, president of the Hanganan 
Democratic Forum, to form the ist freely elected Hungarian 
government in over 40 years. 


INDIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 21—The most senior Muslim leader in Kashmir, Maulvi 
Mohammed Farooq, is assassinated in Srinagar. Security 
forces shoot at mourners in a procession, killing at least 30 
people. The identity of the assassins is not known. 


IRAN 
(See Irag; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


IRAQ 
May 8 President Saddam Hussein says that Iraq has secretly 
: vaimon an American nuclear detonator (capacitor) and that 
s” age can make the detonators itself. 


May 12—A Teheran newspaper reports that Hussein has asked 
for a face-to-face meeting with Iranian President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani to end their war formally. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Arab League, UN; Egypt; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 

May 3—After a 23-year break, Israel and Bulgaria reopen 
diplomatic relations. 

May 20 — Near Tel Aviv, an allegedly deranged man shoots 17 
Palestinian laborers, killing 7; in the occupied territories, 
subsequent riots leave 7 Palestinians dead. 

May 21—Palestinians angered by the May 20 incident clash 
with security forces in several towns in Israel itself, leaving 
several hundred people injured. 

May 30—Israeli troops counter an attempted attack by Palestin- 
ian guerrillas in speedboats on the beaches near Tel Aviv. 


ITALY 
(See Intl, IMF) . 


JAPAN 
(See also Intl, IMF) 

May 2— The New York Times reports that the government has 
agreed to remove fingerprinting requirements and to im- 
prove the legal status of descendants of Korean laborers for- 
cibly brought to Japan before World War II. 

May 24—At a state dinner in Tokyo honoring South Korean 
President Roh Tae Woo, Emperor Akihito expresses the 

“deepest regret” for Japan’s 1910-1945 occupation of Korea; 
this is the 1st high-level expression of responsibility for caus- 
ing suffering to the Korean people. 


KOREA, NORTH 
May 28—In Panmunjom, North Korea returns the remains of 
U.S. servicemen killed in the Korean War to a U.S. congres- 
sional delegation for the 1st time since 1954. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also Japan) 

May 9—In Seoul, in the largest anti-government protest in 3 
years, several thousand students protest the consolidation of 
power by the ruling party; the students later set fire to the 
U.S. Information Service building. 

May 18—In Kwangju, more than 50,000 people gather to com- 
memorate the 10th anniversary of the Kwangju uprising 
crushed by government troops, which resulted in more than 
200 deaths; later, students and riot police clash for several 
hours. 

May 20—For a 3d day, 10,000 anti-government protesters in 
Kwangju clash with police. 


LEBANON 

May 12—In continued conflict in East Beirut, rival Christian 
factions shell each other with rockets and heavy artillery, 
leaving 8 people dead and 30 wounded. The fighting in the 
Christian sector of East Beirut has been continuous since the 
end of January in spite of announced cease-fires. 

May 15—Lebanese newspapers report that General Michel 
Aoun has said he will step down as leader of the government 
if the Maronite Catholic Church requests it. 


LIBERIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
May 18—President Samuel K. Doe asks Liberians to fight anti- 
government rebels. 
May 23 — Acting Information Minister Moses Washington says 
rebels have captured Buchanan, the country’s 2d largest city 


and main port for iron ore exports. 
May 27 — Northeast of Monrovia, rebels begin a new offensive 
in the 5-month i insurgency. 


MADAGASCAR 
May 13— Madagascar Radio is seized by rebels as part of an 
abortive attempt to overthrow the 15-year-old government of 
President Didier Ratsiraka. The government sends a com- 
mando team to capture the rebels. 


MEXICO 
May 12— Pope John Paul II ends a 6-day visit to Mexico; he 
tells Mexican bishops that they have a duty to speak out on 
social issues. 


MONGOLIA 
May 4— President Punsalmaagiyn Ochirbat arrives in Beijing 
to discuss economic ties and improved relations between 
China and Mongolia; this is the Ist visit of a Mongolian 
President to China since 1962. 


MYANMAR 

May 1— Amnesty International reports that “severe human 
rights violations,” including the torture of political detainees, 
have continued “at a very high level” in Myanmar. 

May 28— Results of the May 27 national elections give a land- 
slide victory to the opposition National League for 
Democracy, whose leader, Aung San Suu Kyi, is under 
house arrest. Spokesmen for the military government say the 
military will hand over power after the National Assembly 
writes a new constitution and forms a new government. 


NEPAL 
May 11—Without consulting Prime Minister K.P. Bhattarai, 
King Birendra asks a panel to rewrite the constitution. _ 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Intl, EBRD) 


NICARAGUA 
(See also U.S., Legislation) 

May 5—Contra rebels agree to begin disarming on May 8; 
President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro says she will begin to 
reduce the size of the Sandinista army. 

May 11—60,000 government workers strike, demanding that 
their pay be tripled. Chamorro says the government cannot 
afford the raises because the treasury is bankrupt. 

May 14—The government decrees public worker strikes illegal 
and threatens to fire workers who do not return to work by 
May 15. 

May 15—Workers loyal to the Sandinistas ignore government 
threats and continue to occupy government buildings. 

May 17—The strike ends after the government grants conces- 
sions to the Sandinista-led labor unions, including a 25 per- 
cent salary increase (in addition to a 60 percent raise ap- 
proved earlier this month) and reinstatement of workers 

-dismissed in the course of the strike. 


‘PAKISTAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PANAMA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


PHILIPPINES 
May 1—At Clark Air Base, several people are injured after 
demonstrators protesting the presence of U.S. military bases 
clash with police. 
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May 11—In Manila, a Philippines Airlines plane explodes on 
the runway, killing 7 people; officials suspect that there was a 
bomb aboard the plane. 

May 14—As hundreds of anti-American demonstrators clash 
with police in Manila, talks begin to decide the future of U.S. 
military bases in the Philippines. Richard L. Armitage, the 
leader of the U.S. negotiating team, says that the U.S. is 
willing to end its security relationship with the Philippines if 
Philippine officials demand it. 

The Communist New People’s Army warns that it will kill 
more Americans if the bases are not closed. On May 13, 2 
U.S. servicemen were killed near Clark Air Base. 

May 15—Government officials tell the U.S. that the military 
bases agreement will not be extended after it expires in 1991; 
a new treaty may ‘still be negotiated, according to Philippine 
and American officials. 

Communist rebels take responsibility for killing the 2 
American soldiers on May 13. 

May 16—Philippine negotiators at the bases talks say that the 
future of U.S. bases depends on U.S. payment of more than 
$200 million in unpaid annual rent previously agreed on for 
the bases. 

May 18— Talks between Philippine and American negotiators 
end; discussions on the future of the American military bases 
will continue. 


POLAND 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
May 27—Elections for local community councils are held 
throughout Poland, the 1st free elections since World War II. 
May 28 — Lech Walesa, the leader of the Solidarity trade union, 
convinces rail workers to end their 2-week strike. 


ROMANIA 
(See also Vatican) 
May 8— Anti-government protesters walk out of a meeting with 
President Jon Iliescu and continue demonstrations asking 


him to resign. 
May 20—In the 1st free national elections, the National Salva- 


tion Front (composed of former Communists) wins by a wide 
margin. 

May 22 — Anti-government demonstrators protest the victory of 
the NSF; Iliescu offers to form a coalition but opposition 
leaders do not agree. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also France) 

May 2—The government begins its 1st formal discussions with 
the African National Congress (ANC), whose delegation is 
led by Nelson Mandela. 

May 4—The government’ talks with the ANC conclude, with 
the establishment of a committee on the release of political 
prisoners and immunity for political offenses. 

May 8— The New York Times reports that the ANC has won the 
support of most leaders in the black homelands. 

De Klerk departs on a tour of 9 European nations to ask for 
“constructive contributions” to help South Africa. 

May 16—The government announces that segregated public 
hospitals will be open to all races, effective immediately. 

May 21—The government says it is ready to consider alter- 
natives to the system of segregated townships. 

May 26— Conservative party leader Andries Treuernicht urges 
white South Africans to resist de Klerk’s plans to end apart- 
heid. 


SYRIA 
May 2— Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak arrives in Damas- 
cus for talks with Syrian President Hafez Aosa Mubarak is ' 


at 


at 
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the Ist Egyptian President to visit Syria in 13 years. 


TAIWAN 

May 2— President Lee Teng-hui selects Defense Minister Hau 
Pei-tsun to succeed Lee Huan as Prime Minister. 

May 20—Lee Teng-hur is inaugurated as President; he says he 
will reverse the government's formal state of war with the 
Communist government on the mainland and will restore the 
civil rights of some 300 dissidents. 


U.S.S.R. 

(See also Intl, Arab League, Arms. Control, GATT, NATO; 
Germany, West; U.K., Great Britain; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
May 1—In Moscow, President Mikhail Gorbachev and his 
government officials are jeered by impromptu marchers after 
the May Day parade in Red Square; some protesters ask 

Gorbachev to resign. 

May 2—Lithuanian President Vytautas Landsbergis asks 
French President Francois Mitterrand and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl to mediate in an effort to gain in- 
dependence for Lithuania. 

May 3— Anatoly Gorbunov, a former Communist party of- 
ficial, is reconfirmed as president of Latvia. 

May 4—The Latvian parliament declares the beginning of a 
transition period to lead to Latvian independence. 

May 6—Gorbunov says Latvia will not suspend the Soviet con- 
stitution while it moves toward independence. 

May .7—The Latvian parliament selects Ivars Godmanis, a 
leader of the Latvian Popular Front, as prime minister. 

May 12—Parliament considers a law that would impose 
criminal penalties for remarks that “insult or slander” the 
President, made in public or in the media. 

The presidents of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania meet in 
Talinn and agree to a joint effort to gain independence; they 
revive the Baltic Council, originally formed in 1934. 

May 14— Gorbachev rejects the announcements of imminent 
independence by Latvia and Estonia, but does not announce 
economic sanctions. 

May 15—Anti-independence protesters storm parliament build- 


ings in Latvia and Estonia. Most of the protesters are ethnic 


Russians; many are members of the military. 

Ending an 18-year estrangement between Egypt and the 
Soviet Union, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak and Gor- 
bachev meet in Moscow; they condemn the settlement of 
Soviet Jewish emigrants in Israeli-occupied territories. 

May 16— The Lithuanian government agrees to suspend laws 
it has passed since declaring independence on March 11; it 
offers to discuss a transition period toward independence. 

May 17—Gorbachev meets with Lithuanian Prime Minister 
Kazimiera Prunskiene in the Kremlin; he agrees to begin 
negotiations if the Lithuanian parliament suspends its 
declaration of independence. 

May 20—To relieve the chronic housing shortage, Gorbachev 
tells the government to allow the creation of a private housing 
market. 

May 21—To protest the moves toward Estonian dependere; 


non-Estonian workers in Estonia strike, disrupting transport. 


and closing some industrial plants. 

May 22 — Gorbachev and his Cabinet approve plans to double 
average food prices in a 5-year transition to a “regulated 
market economy.” Bread prices will rise by 200 percent on 
July 1; other foodstuff prices will follow in January, 1991. 
Prices for food staples will continue to be regulated. 

The Lithuanian parliament rejects the plan to suspend its 
declaration of independence. 

May 23—The government says it will conduct the Soviet 
Union’s Ist nationwide referendum on economic policy 
before the end of 1990. 


The Soviet Union signs its 1st oil exploration and produc- 
tion agreement with a Western company, the French govern- 
ment-owned Elf Aquitaine. 

May 24 — Lithuanian officials say Gorbachev has agreed to per- 
mit Lithuanian independence in 2 years and to lift economic 
sanctions immediately, if the declaration of independence is 
suspended. . 

Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov proposes an economic 
reform package that mixes some free-market policies with 
government regulations. 

May 26— After 2 days of panic buying in reaction to upcoming 
price increases, Gorbachev appears on national television, 
asking for calm during a “tense . . . and dangerous” period. 

May 27—‘Tass, the official press agency, reports that in 
Yerevan, Armenia, Soviet troops escorting a passenger train 
were ambushed; in returning fire, they killed 6 people. 

May 28 — In Moscow, shoppers must show proof of residency to 
buy food, clothing and household goods. 

May 29— In a 3d round of elections, Boris N. Yeltsin is elected 
president of the Russian Republic by 4 votes. 

May 30—In his 1st press conference, Yeltsin says the Russian 
republic should be free-of “dictates of the center’; he proposes 
turning over power to local and republic authorities. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Intl, IMF; Germany, West) 

May 9— Meeting with Lithuanian Prime Minister Kazimiera 
Prunskiene in London, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
urges Lithuania to use moderation and compromise in its 
quest for independence. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

May 3— President George Baii names William Taylor to suc- 
ceed L. William Seidman as chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and Resolution Trust Corporation 
when Seidman resigns his post. 

May 8—The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) an- 
nounces its latest standards for treating hazardous waste in 
landfills and underground wells, “assuring safe management 
of these wastes.” 

May 11 — Deputy Attorney General Donald B. Ayer resigns. 

May 15—President George Bush meets with’ congressional 
leaders to begin negotiations on the fiscal 1991 budget and to 
discuss ways to reduce the federal deficit; Richard Darman, 
director of the Office of Management and Budget, says the 
deficit may reach $190 billion in fiscal 1991. 


Economy 

May 4—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate rose to 5.4 percent in April. 

May 8—The Resolution Trust Corporation agrees to allow 
local managers to lower real estate prices from the appraised 
value on real estate seized from failed savings and loan in- 
stitutions. 

May 10—At a Washington, D.C., meeting, F DIC chairman 
L. William Seidman, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
Alan Greenspan and comptroller of the currency Robert 
Clarke tell the directors of the American Bankers Association 
that they should continue to lend money using “their good 
judgment’ to credit-worthy customers to help prevent region- 
al pockets of tight currency. 

May 11—The Labor Department reports that its producer 
price index fell 0.3 percent in April. 

May 17—The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit rose to $8.4 billion in March. 


May 22— Officials of the FDIC report that by the end of 1989, 
its fund held only 70 cents for every $100 of insured deposits 
in commercial banks; according to financial experts the 

-figure should be $1.25 for every $100; last year the fund lost 
$851 million because of the failure of 206 banks. 

Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady tells the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee that the $73 billion appropriated by Congress 
in 1989 to bail out the savings and loan industry will have to 
be raised to at least $89 billion and possibly to $130 billion; 
the total cost may approach $500 billion over the next 30 
years. 

May 24—The Commerce Department issues a revised figure of 
1.3 percent for the annual growth rate of the gross national 
product (GNP) for the 1st quarter of 1990. 

May 30—The New York Stock Exchange’s Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average of 30 blue chip stocks closes at a new record high 
of 2,878.56. 

The Commerce Deparment reports that its index of lead- 
ing economic indicators declined 0.2 percent in April. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Arab League, Arms Control, IMF, UN; Chile; 

Dominican Republic; El Salvador; Germany, West; Iraq; 

Korea, North; Korea, South; Philippines) 

May. 1—The State Department advises U.S. citizens to leave 
Liberia because of “increased instability’; it announces the 
suspension of the Peace Corps program there. 

May 3—Lithuanian Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene 
talks with President Bush at the White House. 

May 6—Secretary of State James Baker 3d visits Warsaw in an 
effort to reassure Poland that a united Germany will not try 
to reclaim German lands now part of Poland. Baker has come 
from Bonn, where Great Britain, France, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. met with representatives of East and West Ger- 
many to resolve security issues that have arisen as a result of 
the pending German unification. 

May 9—State Department spokesman Richard Boucher re- 
ports that the U.S. and Iran have reached a tentative agree- 
ment on some 2,500 small financial disputes on amounts up 
to $250,000; the disputes arose after the break in 
U.S.-Iranian relations after Iran’s 1979 revolution. 

May 15— Eugene Lawson, vice chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, and Reginald Brown, assistant administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, announce a new 
$500-mullion export credit fund that would help fund the pur- 
chase of American products by foreign countries. 

Presidential spokesman Marlin Fitzwater says President 
Bush 1s sending 3 top officials to India and Pakistan in an at- 
tempt to ease their tensions over the disputed territory of 
Kashmir. 

May 16—In Moscow, Secretary Baker and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze begin 4 days of discussions 
about arms control agreements. 

May 17—President Bush meets at the White House with West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl; President Bush and Kohl 
agree that a united Germany should remain in NATO. 

May 24—President Bush confirms that he is renewing the 
most-favored-nation (MFN) trading status for China; he in- 
dicates that he will not grant the same status to the Soviet 
Union so long as Soviet-Lithuanian difficulties have not been 
resolved. 

Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs John 
Kelly testifies to Congress that the administration believes 
that the PLO has kept its promise to refrain from terrorism. 

May 28—American and Soviet negotiators conclude a trade 
agreement that will facilitate stronger economic ties; in 
separate negotiations, they agree to triple airline capacity ee 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
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May 31—The State Department orders its nonessential per- 
sonnel to leave Liberia; it announces that the U.S. is sending 
ships to evacuate Americans from Liberia. 


Labor and Industry 

May 29—Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., 
branch of Drexel Burnham Lambert Group Inc., 
bankruptcy protection under Chapter 11. 


the brokerage 
files for 


Legislation 

May 25—President Bush signs a special $4-billion appropria- 
tions bill that provides $720 million in aid for Panama and 
Nicaragua and $400 million m housing loans for the settle- 
ment of Soviet Jews in Israel; the balance will benefit various 
U.S. domestic programs. The House passed the bill on May 
24 and the Senate approved it on May 25. 


Military 

May 24— After scientists testing Navy gunpowder for 16-inch 
guns find “unexplained ignition” of some gunpowder, the 
Navy reopens its investigation into the explosion in a 16-inch 
gun turret on the U.S.S. Jowa in April, 1989; at the same 
time, Navy Secretary Laurence Garrett 3d orders a halt to 
the firing of 16-inch guns on Navy battleships. 


Science and Space 

May 20—The first photos from the Hubble Space Telescope 
are received and released by NASA (National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration); the results are better than ex- 
pected at this early stage of operation. 


Supreme Court 

May 21 — The Court rules unanimously to uphold a lower court 
ruling: the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission has 
authority over state regulations in setting environmental 
standards for federally licensed electric installations. 

Ruling 9 to 0 to overturn a lower appeals court, the Court 
says that the Victims Crime Act of 1984 (which says that an 
individual convicted of a federal crime must pay a “special 
assessment” to a fund for crime victims) is constitutional. 

May 29— The Court rules 5 to 4 to uphold a lower court ruling 
that a man convicted of drunken driving in which a death oc- 
curred cannot later be tried for homicide; this ruling expands 
the double-jeopardy provision of the Fifth Amendment. 


VATICAN 
(See also Mexico) 
May 15— The Vatican and Romania reestablish diplomatic ties 
after a lapse of 40 years. 


YEMEN, NORTH 

May 21 — Parliament approves President Ali Saleh’s proposal to 
merge with Marxist South Yemen, effective immediately. 
South Yemen’s Parliament has also approved the merger, 
with Sana as the capital. 

May 22— The 2 Yemens are unified, taking the name “the 
Yemeni Republic.” Saleh will be President; a southerner 
chosen by both Parliaments is to be Vice President. National 
elections will be held at the end of 1992. 


YEMEN, SOUTH 
(See Yemen, North) 


YUGOSLAVIA 
May 6—The 2d round of parliamentary elections is held in 
Croatia. 
May 8— Results of the May 6 elections show that the Croatian 
Democratic Union, a conservative nationalist party, has won 
two-thirds of the 80 seats in the Croatian parliament. 
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June, 1990 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arms Control Summit 

June 1—At Camp David, U.S. President George Bush and 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev agree to reduce their 
reserves of long-range nuclear weapons by 30 percent and to 
establish “the basic provisions of a strategic arms treaty by the 
time of their next Washington meeting”; they-also sign 
agreements reducing their stockpile of chemical weapons by 
some 80 percent; a total of 15 agreements, protocols and joint 
statements are signed. President Bush agrees to sign a trade 
and tariff agreement beneficial to the Soviet Union, not to be 
implemented until the Soviet Union stabilizes its emigration 
policies. 

June 3—The summit concludes; little progress has been made 
on German membership in NATO and Lithuanian issues.. 

Presidents Bush and Gorbachev issue a statement asking 

the Ethiopian government to stop bombing the port of Mas- 
sawa so that food relief can enter. 


Central American Summit 

June 17—The Presidents of Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and Nicaragua meet in Antigua to discuss 
economic matters; the President of Panama attends as an 
observer. 

June 18— U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d addresses the 
meeting; he outlines a series of measures to coordinate inter- 
national aid to the Central American region. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

June 29— The conference ends a 4-week session in Copenha- 
gen; 35 nations endorse multiparty democracy and the rule of 
law. 


Coordinating Committee on Multilateral Exports 
(CoCom) 

June’ 7—The 17 members of this Western technology-export 
watchdog group agree to remove some restrictions on the sale 
of some high technology to Warsaw Pact nations. 


European Community (EC) 

June 25— Meeting in Dublin, the 12 EC members agree to 
work for political union. 

June 26—EC leaders agree on steps to promote billions of 
dollars in aid to the Soviet economy. 


international Monetary Fund (IMF) 
(See Peru) 


London Agreement on Ozone 

June 29— Meeting in London, 93 nations agree to a protocol to 
halt by the year 2000 the production of chemicals that destroy 
the ozone shield above the earth. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Intl, Arms Control Summit; U.S.S.R.,; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Organization of American States (OAS) 
(See Mextco) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See also Lebanon; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

June 11—The PLO press agency issues a statement that op- 
poses “any military acts that target civilians” but declines to 
denounce specifically the Palestinian raid on the Israeli coast 
near Tel Aviv on May 30. 

June 13— Palestinian officials say that the PLO has opened an 
internal investigation of the May 30 Palestinian raid to deter- 
mine whether the targets of the assault were civilians. 


United Nations (UN) 

June 12—A UN team arrives in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
for a week-long visit to monitor progress in the dismantling of 
apartheid. South Africa isa UN member but has been barred 
from sitting in the General Assembly because of its apartheid 
policies. 

June 22—Nelson Mandela, the leader of the anti-apartheid 
African National Congress (ANC), addresses the General 
Assembly and calls for continued sanctions against South 


Africa. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See also Intl, CoCom,; U.S.S.R.) 

June 7—Meeting in Moscow, Pact members agree to study 
means of transforming their organization into a more demo- 
cratic alliance that no longer regards Western nations as 
“ideological enemies.” 


ALGERIA 
June 13—In the Ist free elections since Algeria became in- 
dependent in 1962, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) wins a 
majority in provincial council and municipal balloting; the 
FIS advocates transforming Algeria into an Islamic republic. 
The secularist National Liberation Front retains control of 
the government. 


ARGENTINA 
June 7— Representatives of the central bank meet with leading 
bankers in New York; they make a payment of $40 million 
toward Argentina’s total past-due loan interest of $6.1 billion 
(the loan principal totals about $30 billion). 


l BRAZIL 
June 18— Amnesty International reports that Brazilian police 
have continued to torture and occasionally kill prisoners, 
mostly criminal suspects (rather than political prisoners), al- 
though military rule ended 5 years ago. 


BULGARIA 

June 10—In parliamentary elections held today, the Bulgarian 
Socialist party (the former Communist party) wins about 48 
percent of the. vote; the opposition Union of Democratic 
Forces wins about 34 percent. 

June 11— More than 50,000 anti-Communist demonstrators 
rally in front of the National Assembly in Sofia; opposition 
leaders say they will continue their fight against former Com- 
munists and refuse to form a coalition government with 
them. 

June 18—In runoff elections for undecided parliamentary 
seats, the Socialist party wins an additional 39 seats; they 
now hold 211 of the 400 seats. 


CAMBODIA 

June 4— After the Khmer Rouge boycotts the meeting, a new 
session of talks in Tokyo among the 4 competing Cambodian 
factions ends after only 25 minutes. 

June 5—In Tokyo, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, leader of the 
non-Communist opposition, signs a communiqué with 
Prime Minister Hun Sen that calls for establishing a 
Supreme National Council by the end of July to rule the 
country until elections are held; the Khmer Rouge opposes 
the communiqué. 

June 24— The New York Times reports that Hun Sen’s govern- 
ment claims there was a coup attempt last week; diplomats 
reportedly doubt this claim. 


CANADA 


June 10—Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and 7 of the 10 pro- 
vincial leaders sign the 1987 Meech Lake constitutional ac- 
cord, which gives special status to Quebec province. ` 

June 22— A spokesman for Mulroney concedes that the dead- 
line for passage of the Meech Lake accord will pass this eve- 
ning; Manitoba and Newfoundland provinces have refused 


to adopt it. 


June 23 — Mulroney pledges to keep Canada intact but offers 


no new proposals. 


CHINA 
(See also U.K., Hong Kong) 


- June 3—At Beijing University, hundreds of students march in 
commemoration of the pro-democracy protesters killed in 
Tiananmen Square on June 4, 1989. The square, in central 


Beijing, 1s sealed off to the public by police. 


June 6—The government announces that it has released 97 
people who were involved in the 1989 pro-democracy miove- 


ment, including 2 student leaders. 


June 25— The government allows dissident Fang Lizhi and his 
wife Li Shuxian to leave their refuge in the U.S. embassy in 
Beijing for Britain; in a letter Fang submitted to the govern- 
ment asking permission to leave for medical treatment, he 
admitted violating the Chinese constitution and promised not 
to engage in anti-Chinese activities. Fang and his wife took 


refuge at the embassy in June, 1989. 
COLOMBIA 


June 14— Near Medellin, an elite police corps shoots and kills 
Juan Jairo Arias Tascón, the leader of the armed organiza- 
tion in the Medellin drug cartel, after he resists arrest. 


.COSTA RICA 
(See Intl, Central American Summit) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 6— Milos Jakes, the former leader of the Communist par- 
ty, is detained for questioning in connection with “criminal 
offenses” relating to the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia 


in 1968. 


June 12—President Vaclav Havel asks incumbent Prime Min- 


ister Marian Calfa to form a government. 


June 27—The new government is sworn in. At the Parliament’s 
1st session, it elects Alexander Dubcek as chairman of the 


Federal Assembly. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


June 11—The Central Electoral Board announces that Presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer won the May 16 election by less than 


25,000 votes. 


EL SALVADOR 
a (See Intl, Central American Summit) ` 


ETHIOPIA 
(See Intl, Arms Control Summit) 


FRANCE 
(See Germany, West) 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Germany, West; U.S., Foreign Poltcy) 


June 17—The Parliament debates a motion that calls for im- 
mediate unification with West Germany; it votes to postpone 
the decision. West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl attends 


the session. 
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GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Intl, Arms Control Summit; U.S.S.R.) 

June 18—In a televised interview, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
says that all-German elections in December are “coming near 
to being very, very likely.” i 

June 21— The West German Parliament adopts a resolution 
guaranteeing Poland’s borders, while the East German 
Parliament approves a treaty on monetary and economic 
union. This is the 1st time both Parliaments have approved 
matching measures to move toward unification. Monetary 
and economic union is scheduled to take effect July 1. 

June 22—The government says it will guarantee a bank credit of 
about $3 billion for the Soviet Union, the largest single credit 
from a Western bank to the Soviet Union. 

The “two plus four” talks on German unification begin in 
Berlin. Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze pro- 
poses that international support of German unification in- 
clude the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Germany and 
limits on the German military; the U.S., Britain and France 
immediately reject the proposal as an unnecessary restriction 
on German sovereignty. 

In West Berlin, Checkpoint Charlie, the main Allied 
checkpoint between East and West Berlin, is dismantled. 


GUATEMALA 
(See Intl, Central American Summit) 


HAITI 
June 21 — In Port-au-Prince, gunmen fire automatic rifles at of- 
ficials meeting to discuss a recent surge of pre-election 
violence. Elections are scheduled for late September. 
June 23—The electoral college indefinitely postpones the an- 
nouncement of a date for the next national elections. 


HONDURAS 
(See Intl, Central Amencan Summit) 


INDIA 

June 11— India agrees to lift its trade embargo on Nepal, effec- 
tive July 1, and to negotiate a new trade agreement with 
Nepal. Trade restrictions were imposed in March, 1989, 
after Nepal refused to sign a treaty that covered both trade 
and transit. 

June 19— The New York Times reports that Kashmiri separatist 
rebels have started a concentrated campaign of attacks on the 
Indian army; the rebels are calling for general strikes as part 
of their fight for independence. 


IRAN 

June 15—An official of the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal says 
that Iran has agreed to pay the Amoco oil company $600 mil- 
lion for installations seized during the Islamic revolution in 
1979; American oil companies have filed claims totaling $1.8 
billion for seized property. 

June 21—An earthquake measuring 7.7 on the Richter scale 
strikes northwest Iran near the Caspian Sea, the worst earth- 
quake in Iran since 1978. 

June 22— The official Islamic Republic News Agency reports 
that 29,000 have been killed and 28,000 have been injured as 
a result of the earthquake. There have been more than 1,000 
aftershocks from the June 21 trembler, causing landslides 
that have blocked roads and cut electric lines. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, PLO; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
June 3—In response to remarks by Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the senior adviser to Prime Minister Yitzhak 
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Shamir says Israel does not plan to settle Soviet Jewish im- 
migrants in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

June 4—Shamir says Israel will not tell Soviet immigrants 
where they may live in Israel. 

June 8—Shamir announces that he has formed a new coalition 
government that consists entirely of right-wing and religious 
parties. 

June 11 — The Knesset approves the new government by a nar- 
row margin. 

June 13—Shamir announces restrictive new conditions for 
peace talks, limiting Palestinian representation to those who 
do not oppose “limited autonomy” in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

June 18—Shamir invites Syrian President Hafez Assad to Jeru- 
salem for peace talks. 

June 24— Housing Minister Ariel Sharon says that as a policy 
the government will not settle Soviet immigrants in the oc- 
cupied West Bank or Gaza Strip. 

June 26—Assad rejects Shamir’s invitation, calling it a “trick.” 

June 28—In a letter to U.S. President George Bush, Shamir 
reiterates his refusal to accept American proposals for peace 
talks with Palestinians; he blames “Arab intransigence” for 
the current deadlock. . 


JAPAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

June i8— Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu orders an investigation 
of the stock-trading activity of Mitsuo Ando, Kaifu’s aide in 
charge of fund raising; after taking office, Kaifu ordered 
members of his Cabinet to suspend stock trading to avoid a 
repetition of the 1989 Recruit scandal that brought down his 
predecessors government. 

June 19—American and Japanese officials announce that the 
U.S. military has agreed to return to civilian use a small por- 
tion of the land in Okinawa currently used for military in- 
stallations; Okinawans have demanded the return of all ter- 
ritory to civilian use. 

June 20— After 2 explosions, fire breaks out aboard the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Midway 125 miles from the main U.S. naval 
base in Japan at Yokosuka; 16 crew members are injured. 
The carrier was headed north for joint naval exercises. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

June 4—President Roh-Tae Woo meets Soviet President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev in San Francisco; this is the 1st time a South 
Korean President has met a Soviet leader. Roh says that they 
plan to establish diplomatic relations. 

June 12—In Kwangju, radical students firebomb the American 
Cultural Center 1 day after it was reopened after repairs; the 
center was closed in May, 1989, because of damage from fre- 
quent firebomb attacks. 


KUWAIT 
June 11— Returns from the June 10 national elections show 
that government supporters won all the available seats in a 
new transitional 75-seat Parliament; the opposition boycot- 
ted the election. 


LEBANON 

June 17—Palestinian officials say that, after a 2-day battle 
south of Beirut, supporters of terrorist Abu Nidal have been 
routed by followers of PLO chairman Yasir Arafat; Nidal’s 
group, the Fatah Revolutionary Council, is responsible for 
terrorist attacks that have killed or injured at least 900 people 
in the last 17 years. 

June 19— Breaking a truce that has been in effect since May 26, 
fighting between rival Christian ‘factions resumes in East 
Beirut; 3 people are killed and 7 are wounded. Clashes be- 


tween Muslim guerrillas and Christian militia are also re- 
ported in southern Lebanon. 


LIBERIA 

June 1—President Samuel K. Doe says that he will not seek 
reelection in 1991. 

June 3—Western and African diplomats report that, after a 
week-long battle, rebel forces led by Charles ‘Taylor have 
taken the 3d largest city, Gbarnga; they already hold 
Buchanan, the most important port city. 

June 5—The rebels capture the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company plantation, the country’s largest employer. 

June 8— Western diplomats report that hundreds of Liberians, 
mostly Mandingos, have been killed in ethnic violence; the 
rebels believe that the Mandingos support the government. 

June 27—In Monrovia, troops shoot at anti-government pro- 
testers; they continue to shoot indiscriminately even after the 
protesters scatter. 


MEXICO 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

June 3—The Organization of American States (OAS) warns 
the government that it must “guarantee the free and full exer- 
cise of political rights.” Opposition parties have charged that 
the ruling party committed election fraud in 1985 and 1986. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
June 12—Government and Renamo (National Resistance of 
Mozambique) representatives arrive in Blantyre, Malawi, 
for their 1st peace talks in 13 years of civil war. 
June 13—The peace talks break down shortly before they are to 
begin; the government blames the Renamo rebels. 


NEPAL 
(See also India) 

June 12—King Birendra decrees a blanket amnesty for people 
who have been charged with encouraging the religious con- 
version of Nepalese; the constitution bans religious conver- 
sion. 


NICARAGUA 
(See also Intl, Central American Summit) 

June 15—President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro says she has 
ordered a reduction of one-third in the Nicaraguan army, to 
be completed by August 3; she also orders the creation of an 
all-volunteer army. 

June 27 —Contra leaders surrender their weapons to Chamorro 
in a symbolic end to their war against the government. 


PANAMA 
(See Intl, Central American Summit) 


PERU 
June 10—In national elections held today, Alberto Fujimori is 
elected President, defeating novelist Mario Vargas Llosa. 
June 29—Fujimori reaches an agreement with the IMF to 
resume Peru’s debt payments and stabilize its economy. 


PHILIPPINES 

June 5— The Supreme Court rules that the government cannot 
charge Senator Juan Ponce Enrile with murder, nullifying 
the criminal case against him in connection with the failed 
coup in December, 1989. He may still be charged in a lower 
court with rebellion. 

June 9—The police say that 2 robbery suspects, not Com- 
munist guerrillas, killed a U.S. Marine near Subic Bay 
Naval Station on May 4. 

June 27 — Peace Corps officials say they have ordered their 261 


volunteers to leave the Philippines after reports that they are 
now targets of Communist rebels. 


POLAND 
(See Germany, West) 


ROMANIA 

June 13~In Bucharest, troops shoot anti-government demon- 
strators, killing at least 4 people and injuring 93, after pro- 
testers set fire to police headquarters and raid the state televi- 
sion offices. 

June 14— Thousands of miners from northern Romania travel 
to Bucharest, attack anti-government demonstrators with 
wooden clubs and rubber truncheons and take over the main 
square. President Ion Iliescu has asked them to rescue the 
government from a “fascist rebellion.” 

June 18—The House of Deputies, where the ruling National 
Salvation Front holds a majority, votes to allow the “forces of 
law and order” to end the demonstrations. 

June 19— Defying government crackdowns on protest, several 
thousand demonstrators gather in Bucharest; the Interior 
Ministry announces the arrest of 2 opposition leaders in con- 
nection with the month-long anti-government protests: 

June 20—Iliescu is inaugurated as President; he reappoints 
Prime Minister Petre Roman to act until Parliament forms a 
new government. l 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also Intl, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

June 7—President F. W. de Klerk announces that state-of- 
emergency regulations will be lifted in 3 of the 4 provinces; 
restrictions will remain in Natal province, where black fac- 
tional fighting continues. 

June 19— Parliament votes to repeal the 1953 Separate Amen- 
ities Act; this effectively removes the legal justification for 
segregation in public facilities. The Conservative party op- 
poses the repeal. 

June 27—On televised broadcasts aimed at black viewers, de 
Klerk says that he is ready to negotiate a constitution that 
eliminates the remaining apartheid laws. 


SRI LANKA 
June 16—After 2 weeks of negotiations and 5 days of intense 
fighting that resulted in at least 376 deaths, Tamil rebels and 
the government declare a cease-fire in their 7-year conflict. 


SYRIA 
(See Lsrael) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Inti, Arms Control Summit, EC; Germany, West; Israel; 
Korea, South; U.S., Labor and Industry) 

June 1—In Moscow, official representatives from Estonia and 
Lithuania meet with Boris N. Yeltsin, the recently elected 
president of the Russian republic. 

June 4— Vladimir A. Ivashko, the Communist party leader of 
the Ukraine, is elected president of the Ukraine by the Ukrain- 
ian parliament. 

June 6—The Soviet press reports that in Osh, Kirghizia, 40 
people have been killed and hundreds have been wounded in 

riots that originated 3 days ago over land disputes between 
Kirghiz and Uzbeks. Soviet troops have fired machine guns 
and tear-gas grenades in an attempt to quell the uprising. 

June 7—Riots in Kirghizia spread to the republic’s capital, 
Frunze; mobs demand that the local government resign. 
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Tass, the official press agency, reports that the fighting has 
spilled over into Uzbekistan. 

June 8— Uzbek President Islam Karimov imposes a state of 
emergency in Uzbekistan and asks President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev for help to end the violence. 

June 11— West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher and Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
meet in Brest to discuss the military and political problems of 
German unification. 

June 12—The Congress of People’s Deputies approves a law 
prohibiting “censorship of mass information.” 

Gorbachev agrees that West German troops may remain 
in NATO; he does not insist on East German membership in 
the Warsaw Pact. Western nations demand that unified Ger- 
many should belong to NATO unconditionally. 

Gorbachev meets with the leaders of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania in Moscow; he calls for a new Soviet federation in 
which all republics would be “sovereign states” with control 
over their own affairs. 

June 13—The government eases its fuel embargo on Lithuania 
slightly, doubling the flow of natural gas to 1 factory. 

The Congress supports Gorbachev’s plan to overhaul the 
economy but postpones a decision on raising bread prices. 

June 14— By a wide margin, the Congress rejects Gorbachev's 
proposal to raise bread prices. 

June 16— The Lithuanian government agrees to suspend its 
drive for independence if the Soviet government ends eco- 
nomic sanctions and starts to negotiate a compromise. 

June 19—At a meeting of Russian Federation Communists, 
Gorbachev defends his economic reform program. 

June 21—At a session of the Russian Communist party con- 
gress, Gorbachev denies that he is circumventing the party in 
his plans for economic reform. 

June 23—Ivan K. Polozkov, a critic of Gorbachev's policies, is 
elected as the leader of the Communist party in the Russian 
republic. 

June 26—Lithuanian president Vytautas Landsbergis meets 
Gorbachev in Moscow before returning to Vilnius for a par- 

. ]liamentary session to decide whether to suspend Lithuania’s 
declaration of independence. 

June 29— Voting 69 to 35, the Lithuanian parliament approves 
a resolution to suspend its independence drive for 100 days. 

June 30—The government resumes oil shipments through the 
pipeline to Lithuania. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also China; Germany, West) 

June 2— Government officials say that the Irish Republican Ar- 
my (IRA) is apparently increasing its attacks on British 
soldiers outside Northern Ireland. 

June 26— The IRA takes responsibilty for the June 25 bomb- 
ing of the Carleton Club, a London club that is frequented by 
members of the ruling Conservative party. Four people were 
injured in the blast. 


Hong Kong 

June 3— More than 100,000 people rally to commemorate the 
pro-democracy demonstrators killed by the Chinese army in 
Beijing on June 4, 1989. 


Northern Ireland 
(See U.K., Great Britain) 
UNITED STATES 


Administration 
June 22—The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service declares that the 
northern spotted owl is a threatened species; the forests in the 
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U.S. northwest, the owl’s habitat, may be subject to severe 
logging restrictions. 

Housing and Urban Development (HUD) official Mar- 
ilyn Harrell, called “Robin HUD,” who pleaded guilty to 
stealing millions of dollars from HUD to give to the poor, is 
sentenced to 4 years in prison and a $600,000-restitution fine. 

June 26— Despite his campaign promise not to raise taxes, 
President Bush states that his negotiations with Congress on 
cutting the 1991 fiscal budget deficit will require “tax revenue 
increases.” 

President Bush orders curtailment of offshore oil and gas 
drilling in California, Florida, Washington, Oregon and 
New England until at least the year 2000; he also orders a 
delay in issuing some new leases. 


Economy 

June 1—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate declined to 5.3 percent in May. 

June 14—The Labor Department reports that its producer 
price index rose 0.3 percent in May. 

June 15—The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
foreign trade deficit for April fell to $6.94 billion. 

The Labor Department reports that its consumer price in- 
dex rose 0.2 percent in May. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s Dow Jones Industrial 
Average of 30 blue chip stocks closes at a new high of 
2,935.89. 

June 21—The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 1.9 
percent in the 1st quarter of 1990. 

June 27—The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators rose 0.8 percent in May. 


Foreign Policy . 

(See also Intl, Arms Control Summit, Central American Summit, 
China; Germany, West; Israel; Korea, South; Philippines). 

June 7 — The Defense Department announces that the adminis- 
tration intends to sell $4-billion worth of arms to Saudi 
Arabia; Congress has 30 days to object to the sale. 

June 11—In Washington, D.C., President Bush and Mexican 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari issue a statement ex- 
pressing the economic desirability of a free-trade pact be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico. 

President Bush meets in Washington, D.C., with East 
German Prime Minister Lothar de Maiziére to discuss Ger- 
man unification and the role of NATO. 

June 20— Nelson Mandela, leader of the ANC, arrives in New 
York for a 10-day visit. 

President Bush announces that the U.S.-PLO discussions 
are being suspended; the PLO has refused to condemn an at- 
tack by a PLO faction against Israel on May 30. 

June 25— Mandela meets with President Bush in Washington, 
D.C., and refuses to renounce violence as a last resort in 
South Africa. 

June 26—Mandela addresses an enthusiastic joint session of 
Congress. 

June 28— After lengthy negotiations, the U.S. and Japan agree 
on a trade pact called the Structural Impediments Initiative; 
the pact outlines steps to reduce Japan’s trade surplus with the 
U.S. and the U.S. budget deficit. 


Labor and Industry 
(See also Iran) 

June 4—The Greyhound bus company files for bankruptcy pro- 
tection under Chapter 11; the company’s drivers have been 
on strike since March 2. 

June 7—The General Motors (GM) Corporation signs an 
agreement to sell $1 billion in auto parts to the Volga 


Automobile Works (VAZ), the Soviet Union’s largest auto 
producer; GM will receive payment in U.S. dollars. 


Legislation 

June 12—'The House votes, 334 to 34, to approve an amend- 
ment (already approved by the Senate, 67 to 30) that revises 
the 1939 Hatch Act; the act was designed to protect civil-ser- 
vice workers from political pressure; the amendment would 
permit federal employees to take part in many political ac- 
tivities. 

By a vote of 64 to 36, the Senate fails (by 3 votes) to over- 
ride President Bush’s veto of a measure that would have con- 
tinued subsidies for Amtrak; the House voted to override, by 
a vote of 294 to 123, on June 7. 

June 14—In a voice vote, the Senate passes the Family and 
Medical Leave Act, requiring companies to grant up to 3: 
months’ annual unpaid leave to workers at the birth of a child 
or because of illness in the immediate family. The House 
passed the measure in May. 

June 15—President Bush vetoes the amendment to the Hatch 
Act. 

June 21 — Voting 254 to 177, the House rejects a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prevent desecration of the Amer- 
ican flag. 

June 25—The House, by a voice vote, approves a modified ver- 
sion of the Amtrak subsidy bill vetoed by the President. 
June 29— President Bush vetoes the Family and Medical Leave 

Act. 

In a voice vote, the Senate approves the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) bill, which restores funds for supplemental food allot- 
ments for women and children cut from federal nutrition pro- 
grams; the House approved the bill on June 28. 


Military 
(See also Japan) 

June 8— Defense Department Secretary Dick Cheney orders 
the Air Force to remove most short-range nuclear missiles 
from bombers while a safety study is being completed; this 1s 
the 1st such withdrawal of an entire class of nuclear weapons, 
according to the Defense Department. 

June 19—Cheney outlines a 5-year plan to reduce the U.S. 
armed services by 25 percent. 


Political Scandal 

June 11—In Washington, D.C., U.S. District Court Judge 
Harold Greene sentences former national security adviser 
John Poindexter to a 6-month sentence for 5 felony-count 
convictions in connection with the Iran-contra affair. 


Science and Space 

June 27—National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) engineers report that distortions in a light-gathering 
mirror on the $1.5-billion Hubble Space Telescope will affect 
40 percent of its operation; astronauts will not be able to 
replace the defective part for several years. 

June 29— NASA grounds its space shuttles indefinitely until the 
source of a fuel leak in 2 of the shuttles can be found. 


Supreme Court 

June 4—The Court rules, 8 to 1, to uphold a lower court ruling 
that the 1984 Equal Access Act permits student religious 
groups to meet on school grounds on the same basis as other 
extracurricular groups. 

Overruling a lower court, the Court rules, 8 to 1, that it is 

not unconstitutional for a law enforcement officer to pose as a 
prison inmate to extract a confession from another inmate. 

June 11—The Court rules, 5 to 4, to uphold a lower court rul- 
ing that the Flag Protection Act of 1989 is unconstitutional. 


June 14—In a 6-3 ruling, the Court upholds lower courts, say- 
ing that police may constitutionally look for intoxicated 
drivers at police checkpoints; the ruling overturns a 1988 
Michigan state court ruling. - 

June 18—The Court rules, 8 to 1, to overrule a lower court; it 
rules that videotapes of the booking of a suspect arrested for 
drunken driving may be introduced as evidence under specif- 
ic conditions; Fifth Amendment protection does not exclude 
the use of videotapes. 

June 21—The Court rules, 5 to 4, that hiring, promoting or 
transferring most public employees— not policy-making em- 
ployees— cannot be based on political affiliation. 

June 25—The Court rules, 5 to 4, that a person has a right 
under the 14th Amendment to avoid unwanted medical 
treatment if that person’s wishes have been clearly stated. 
The case heard by the Court, however, concerned a coma- 
tose woman whose wishes were not known; therefore the 
state of Missouri can decide to continue her life-support 
systems against the wishes of her family. 

The Court rules, 6 to 3, to uphold an Ohio law, and rules, 
5 to 4, to uphold a Minnesota law, allowing the state to re- 
quire a teenage girl to notify and receive permission from one 
or both parents before obtaining an abortion; if she does not 
want to notify her parents, the laws require her to ask for a 
judicial hearing instead, to rule on her request. 

June 27—The Court rules, 5 to 4, that victims of alleged child 
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abuse may testify on videotape on closed-circuit television, 
provided that the prosecutor shows that “the child witness 
would be traumatized” by testifying face to face before the 
defendant. 

The Court rules, 5 to 4, to uphold the constitutionality of 2 
affirmative action programs adopted in 1978 by the Federal 
Communications Commission to increase minority owner- 
ship of broadcast licenses. 

The Court ends its spring term. 


VATICAN 
June 26—The Vatican issues a statement saying that Roman 
Catholic theologians do not have the right to dissent publicly 
from official church teachings; the document says that open 
criticism has “seriously harmed” the Church. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
June 13—In Belgrade, about 30,000 members of opposition 
groups demonstrate in favor of free multiparty elections in 
Serbia. 


ZAMBIA 
June 27 — After 3 days of violent protests in Lusaka against in- 
creased food prices, President Kenneth Kaunda says he will 
crack down on rioters. 
June 30—A coup attempt fails to overthrow Kaunda. 


JULY, 1990 


INTERNATIONAL 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

July 29— U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d tells the 
ASEAN foreign ministers that the U.S. will support.encour- 
aging Vietnamese boat people to return to Vietnam, and will 
not oppose the return of “those who do not object” after coun- 
seling. 


European Community (EC) 
(See U.K., Great Britain; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
l (See Intl, Group of Seven) 


Group of Seven 

July 10—In Houston, the leaders of the 7 industrial democ- 
racies fail to agree on unified measures and decide to deter- 
mine individually how to aid the Soviet Union. 

July 11—At the close of the 5-day summit meeting in Houston, 
the Group of Seven leaders fail to agree on trade policy and 
‘measures to deal with the environmental crisis; they proclaim 
a united goal of fostering worldwide prosperity and a 
strengthened GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). o 


Group of Twenty-four 

July 4— Meeting in Brussels, foreign ministers of 24 leading in- 
dustrial nations agree on economic and technical aid to East 
European countries, in addition to assistance already agreed 
on; no specific pledges are made. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) 

July 15—In a report to be issued on July 16, the World Bank 
reports that world poverty is expected to decline by the year 
2000, except in Africa, where some 85 million more people 
will be below the Bank’s per capita poverty level ($370 at pres- 
ent); by 2,000, 825 million people worldwide (18 percent) 
will be living below the poverty level, down from the present 
32.7 percent estimated in 1985. 


July 17—Bank officials announce that the Bank’s income in 
1990 will be over $1 billion for the 6th year in a row. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

July 5— NATO leaders begin a summit conference in London 
over the organization’s future. 

July 6—In London, NATO leaders issue a declaration ending 4 
decades of cold war; they propose to invite Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev to address them in Brussels and to look 
for a new defensive strategy that will make nuclear weapons 
“truly weapons of last resort.” They also assure Warsaw Pact 
nations that they “will never in any circumstances be the first 
to use force.” They propose that the 2 organizations join ina 
“commitment to nonaggression.” 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
(See also Zrag) 

July 25 — Meeting in Geneva, OPEC members agree to total oil 
production of 22.5 million barrels a day; Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates agree to lower their production levels 
to 1.5 million barrels a day. 

July 27 —In Geneva, OPEC members agree to raise the price of 
oil by $3 a barrel through the end of 1990 and to maintain 
current quota levels. 


‘Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 


(See Lebanon) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Albania; El Salvador; Germany, West; Haiti; Iran) 

July 11—In Geneva, a UN-sponsored 28-nation meeting on the 
fate of the Vietnamese boat people is postponed because of ir- 
reconcilable differences between the U.S. and Vietnam, and 
the other conference participants over the principle of Ist 
asylum. 

July 17 — Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar asks the 5 
permanent members of the Security Council to assist in try- 
ing to resume the stalled Middle East peace process; this is 
the ist time he has made such a request. 
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Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
(See Intl, NATO) 


ALBANIA 

July 3— Diplomats report that for several days hundreds of 
Albanians have taken refuge in foreign embassies in Tirana 
in an effort to leave Albania. Albanian security forces have 
reportedly fired on the refugees. 

July 10 — Czechoslovak officials say that 51 Albanians who took 
refuge at the Czechoslovak embassy in Tirana have been 
flown to Prague, where they were granted political asylum. 

July 12—5 ships from France, Italy and West Germany meet 
off the Albanian coast to rescue the more than 4,500 Alban- 
ians in refuge at Western embassies in Tirana, ’as part of a 
plan negotiated with UN help. 


AUSTRIA 
(See Germany, West) : 


BOLIVIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


BRAZIL 
July 4— Economic Minister Zelia Cardoso de Mello says that 


by 1994, tariffs on raw materials will be eliminated and will 


be reduced to 20 percent on manufactured imports. 


BULGARIA 

July 6— Following accusations that he ordered tanks to suppress 
protests in December, President Petar Mladenov resigns. 

July 7—Intellectuals in Sofia say they will demonstrate until 
their demands are met. 

July 10—Bulgaria’s 1st freely elected Parliament in 40 years 
convenes in Veliko Tarnovo, the site of its 1st modern Parlia- 
ment, convened in 1879. 

July 18—Former President Todor Zhivkov agrees to appear 
before Parliament to answer charges against him relating to 
his activities while ruler of Bulgaria; Zhivkov was overthrown 
in November, 1989. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also China; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

July 27 -Cambodian authorities turn over to U.S. custody the 
remains of what may be 6 servicemen listed as missing in ac- 
tion (MIA’s) in the Vietnam war; this is the ist erue transfer 
since the war ended in 1975. 


CHINA 
(See also Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

July 3— In Beijing, Foreign Minister Qian Qichen and Indone- 
sian Foreign Minister Ali Alatas agree to restore relations be- 
tween their 2 countries, effective August 8, ending a 23-year 
break. Prime Minister Li Peng is expected to go to Jakarta to 
sign a trade agreement. 

July 19— Responding to the July 17 announcement of U.S. 
withdrawal of support for the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Jin Guihua says that China will 
continue to back the Khmer Rouge as long as Vietnam “does 
not genuinely withdraw all its troops from Cambodia.” 

July 22— The government announces that China and Saudi 
Arabia have established diplomatic relations; China is the Ist 
Communist country to establish formal relations with Saudi 
Arabia. 


COLOMBIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CUBA 


July 13—A televised Czechoslovak report states that 


Czechoslovak women and children will soon leave Cuba be- 
cause of the diplomatic dispute over more than a dozen 
Cuban refugees inthe Czechoslovak embassy. Cuban au- 
thorities have refused to negotiate the departure of the 
refugees. 

July 16— After holding 5 Czechoslovak diplomats hostage for 
several hours, 12 of the refugees release the hostages, sur- 
render and leave the Czechoslovak embassy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Albania; Cuba; Germany, West) 
July 5—By a vote of 234 to 50, Parliament reelects Vaclav 
Havel as President, for a 2-year term. 
July 10— After the government ends subsidies on farm products 
and foodstuffs, prices in stores rise 25 percent, on average. 


ECUADOR 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


EGYPT : 

July 14—For the 1st time in 13 years, Syrian President Hafez 
Assad visits Egypt; Syria and Egypt broke off ties after Egypt 
decided to sign a peace treaty with Israel. Ties were restored 
in June. 

July 16— Assad ends his visit, saying that he is ready to join the 
peace process to resolve Arab disputes with Israel. 


EL SALVADOR 
July 10 — In talks aimed at meeting a mid-September cease-fire 
deadline, the government refuses rebel demands to reduce 
the army’s size and to purge its human rights violators. 
July 26 — Government representatives and opposition guerrillas 
agree to allow the UN to monitor human rights after a cease- 
fire is imposed. 


FRANCE 
(See also Albania) 
July 3—For the Ist time, France agrees to attend talks in 
Geneva in August to review the treaty on nuclear non- 
proliferation. France has refused to sign the treaty. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Germany, West; U.S.S.R.) 

July 2—The government formally agrees to call for all-German 
elections on December 2. 

July 24— Prime Minister Lothar de Maiziere insists that East 
Germany remain a separate entity until after all-German 
elections; the Free Democratic Alliance opposes this position 
and withdraws from the ruling coalition. 


GERMANY, WEST 

(See also Albania; Germany, East; U.S.S.R.; U.K., Great Britain) 

July 1—The 2 Germanys merge their social and economic sys- 
tems after 40 years of separation; East Germans exchange 
their currency for West German marks. 

July 6— Representatives of the East German and West German 
governments begin talks in East Berlin to determine a 
schedule and a legal structure to unify their 2 countries polit- 
ically by December. The treaty they draft must be ratified by 
both Parliaments. l 

July 17—At a 1-day meeting of the “2 plus 4” group in Paris, 
East and West Germany agree to guarantee the current Ger- 
iman-Polish border; Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof Sku- 
biszewski agrees to accept a formal treaty to that effect subse- 
quent to German unification. 

July 26 — President Richard von Weizsäcker and Czechoslovak 
President Vaclav Havel meet with Austrian President Kurt 
Waldheim in Salzburg; Waldheim, who served as UN Secre- 
tary General, has been suspected of having been aware of 
Nazi war crimes. 


GREECE . 

July 8—Foreign Minister Antonis Samaras and U.S. Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney agree to extend U.S. operation of 
military bases in Greece for 8 years in exchange for more than 
$1-billion worth of armaments; Greece will also receive $350 
million in military credits in 1990-1991. 

July 24— Parliament ratifies the military bases treaty by a nar- 
row margin; the treaty must also be ratified by the U.S. Con- 


gress. 


HAITI 
July 20 — Haiti requests that the UN supervise its elections; it is 
the Ist UN member to do so. 


INDIA 

July 14—Prime Minister V.P. Singh offers his resignation to 
the leader of the Janata Dal party; 3 Cabinet ministers re- 
signed on July 13 (and other resignations are expected) to 
protest the reappointment of Om Prakash Chautala, who re- 
signed in May after accusations of election fraud. Singh’s of- 
fer is rejected. 

July 18—The government reimposes direct rule in Kashmir. 
Jammu and Kashmir have been administered by a governor 
since January 18, but continuous separatist violence has 
made the territory too difficult for the governor to control. 


INDONESIA 
(See China) 


IRAN 

July 1—At a news conference, Interior Minister Abdullah 
Nouri says that the government has no desire to improve 
relations with the U.S. 

July 3— Meeting at UN offices in Geneva, the foreign ministers 
of Iran and Iraq hold direct talks for the 1st time since agree- 
ing to a-truce in 1988 in preparation for peace treaty negotia- 
tions to end their 10-year conflict. 

July 5—In an interview with Iranian journalists, President 
Hashemi Rafsanjani says that there is a direct link between 
foreign aid and better relations with foreign countries. 


IRAQ 
(See also Intl, OPEC; Iran; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

July 17 — President Saddam Hussein says that Arab oil-export- 
ing countries that permit production above OPEC quota 
levels weaken oil prices; he threatens to use force against 
them if they do not curb production. 

July 23—The Washington Post reports that Iraq has deployed 

. several thousand troops along its border with Kuwait; Hus- 
sein has accused Kuwait, along with the United Arab 
Emirates, of overproducing oil. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Egypt) 

July 8—In southern Lebanon, Israeli jets raid a base belonging 
to the pro-Iranian Party of God (Hezbullah). The base, sus- 
pected of being a staging area for raids against Israeli-backed 
forces in southern Lebanon, is destroyed. 

July 9—Israeli jets raid Party of God bases in southern 
Lebanon for a 2d day. 


ITALY 
(See Albania) 


JAPAN 
July 3—Japan rejects as premature a Soviet suggestion to share 
ownership .of the Soviet-held Kurile islands claimed by 
Japan; dispute over these islands has prevented Japan and 
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the Soviet Union from signing a formal peace treaty to end 
World War II. 

July 6—Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu says that Japan will not 
give economic assistance to the Soviet Union until the dispute 
over the Kurile islands is settled. 

July 18—The deputy foreign minister says that Japan will 
proceed with a $5.5-billion subsidized loan to China, in spite 
of a lack of endorsement from U.S. President Bush. 

July 30—Fujitsu Ltd. announces that it will buy 80 percent of 
the British mainframe computer manufacturer ICL (Inter- 
national Computers Ltd.) for $1.29 billion; this will make 
Fujitsu the 2d largest computer company, behind the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation (IBM). 


KENYA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

July 4— The New York Times reports that 2 leaders of Kenya's 
unofficial opposition have been arrested without charge; they 
have advocated a multiparty system in Kenya. 

July 9—In the 3d day of clashes between pro-democracy dem- 
onstrators and police, 5 people are killed; protests have 
spread to villages and cities north of Nairobi. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See also Korea, South) 
July 6—The government offers to open its side of the border 
with South Korea on August 15, Korean Independence Day. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also Korea, North) 

July 20—President Roh Tae Woo says the border with North 
Korea at Panmunjon will be opened for 5 days in August to 
allow travel by citizens of both countries. 

Responding to this offer, North Korean authorities ask for 
the demolition of a wall (of tank traps) along their common 
border, the repeal of laws that prohibit travel to the North 

- and the establishment of a joint committee to resolve border 
issues. 

All 78 opposition members of the 299-member National 
Assembly threaten to resign. The 2 major opposition parties, 
the party for Peace and Democracy and the Democratic party, 
agree to merge. g 

July 21 —In Seoul, more than 300,000 anti-government pro- 
testers demand general elections and the dissolution of the 
National Assembly. 

July 26— Senior officials of North and South Korea agree to an 
exchange of visits by their Prime Ministers in September; the 
Ist visit will take place in Seoul. 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, OPEC; Iraq; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 
(See also Israel) 
July 16—Syrian-backed Amal militia and the pro-Iranian Hez- 
bullah, rival Shiite Muslim factions, battle for control of an 
outpost in the south; 18 people are killed and 50 are injured. 


= July 18—For a 3d day, rival Shiite militias fight in the south. 


PLO guerrillas in the area of fighting threaten to force Hez- 
bullah militants to leave. 


LIBERIA 
July 1 — Outside Monrovia, government troops and rebel forces 
clash in the worst fighting since the failure of peace talks a 
week ago; electricity and water have been cut off in the city by 
rebel attacks. 
July 4— U.S. officials report that the chief of President Samuel 
K. Doe’s personal security force has left the country for Sierra 


r 
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Leone. U.S. Ambassador Peter De Vos has offered to help 
Doe leave (but has not offered asylum in the U.S.); he has not 
accepted. 

July 5—Armed forces chief Lieutenant General Charles Julue 
deserts his post; afterward, troops in Monrovia loot shops. 

July 19—The rebels say they are abandoning peace talks in 
Sierra Leone and that they intend to force President Doe out 
of office. 

July 27—In a broadcast from a radio station under rebel con- 
control, rebel leader Charles Taylor says he has overthrown 
Doe and proclaims himself the leader of a new government. 

July 30—Reuters news service reports that on July 29, Doe 
loyalist troops fired machine guns at close range at people 
who had taken refuge in a church in Monrovia, killing at least 
300; the refugees are believed to be from the Gio and Mano 
tribes, which have supported the rebels. 


MONGOLIA - 

July 22—Mongolia’s 1st multiparty election is held to choose 
local, provincial and national legislators. 

July 24—Results of the July 22, 1st round elections show that 
the Communist party has won a majority. 

July 31 — Communist party officials report that in the 2d round 
of voting, held July 29, the party won more than 70 percent of 
the seats in the 430-seat Parliament; they say that opposition 
groups will be invited to join the government. 


NICARAGUA 
July 9— Four people are killed and 42 are injured when violence 
erupts during a week-long, Sandinista-led strike by govern- 
ment workers. 

- July 10—Riot police bulldoze roadblocks thrown up by San- 
dinista strikers, but state-run banks, many stores and public 
transportation remain shut down. 

July 12 —The government and Sandinista representatives agree 
to a package of job guarantees, wage increases and political 
concessions; the 10-day strike ends. 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
July 28—Alberto Fujimori is inaugurated President of Peru. 


PHILIPPINES 
July 16—An earthquake strikes that measures 7.7 on the 
Richter scale; the epicenter is 55 miles north of Manila; at 
least 127 are killed. 


POLAND | 
(See also Germany, West) 

July 1—Delegates from local political committees reject Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki’s suggestion to form a federa- 
tion supporting the government; they prefer to remain under 
the leadership of a committee led by Solidarity head Lech 
Walesa. 

July 6— Mazowiecki dismisses 5 prominent Communist mem- 
bers of his Cabinet; he says that Poland will soon hold com- 
pletely free elections for Parliament and President. 

July 13—The lower house of Parliament approves a plan to give 
every citizen a share in state-owned companies that are ex- 
pected to be privatized; up to 20 percent of the shares are to 
be reserved for workers. 

July 19—In an interview on Polish, television, President Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski says he is willing to give up his office to a 
freely elected successor. 


ROMANIA 
July 19—In Timisoara, more than 10,000 protesters gather to 
demand that the government release dissidents arrested dur- 


ing political unrest in June. They also ask President Ion Il- 
iescu to resign because of residual Communist elements in 
his government. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See also China) 

July 2—In a pedestrian tunnel leading to Mecca, 1,400 Muslim 
pilgrims are suffocated or trampled to death; diplomats say 
that the stampede began after the air-conditioning system 
broke down. The pilgrims were in Mecca for the annual hajj. 


SIERRA LEONE 
(See Liberia) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also U.K., Great Britain) 

July 4—In Johannesburg, a bomb explodes at the offices of an 
Afrikaans-language newspaper; last week the paper reported 
on a right-wing plan to assassinate President F.W. de Klerk 
and African National Congress (ANC) deputy president Nel- 
son Mandela. This is the 4th bombing in 5 days attributed to 
right-wing whites who oppose dismantling apartheid. 

July 14—At a conference of Inkatha delegates, Zulu Chief 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi calls for transforming Inkatha 
into a multiracial political party to prevent the ANC from 
monopolizing political power. 

July 20—After an hour-long meeting between de Klerk and 
Mandela, the government announces that it will hold talks 
with the ANC beginning August 6. 

July 27 — De Klerk urges Mandela not to include Communist 
party leader Joe Slovo in negotiations between the govern- 
ment and the ANC. 

July 28 — The Communist party holds its 1st public rally since it 
was banned 40 years ago; the ban was lifted in February. 


SRI LANKA 

July 7—In continued fighting between the Tamil Tiger rebels 
and government security forces in the east, at least 66 people 
are killed. A cease-fire agreement, in effect for 13 months, - 
was broken on June 11. l 

July 24—All 11 members of Parliament from the Eelavur Dem- 
ocratic Front resign to protest the military’s “atrocities” 
against Tamil rebels; the party is believed to have close ties to 
the Tamil Tiger rebels. 


SYRIA 
(See Egypt; Lebanon) 


TAIWAN 
July 4—Ending a 5-day national conference on Taiwan’s 
future, delegates call for popular presidential elections. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

July 27 — Muslim rebels led by Abu Bakr take over the Par- 
liament building and hold Prime Minister Arthur N.R. Rob- 
inson and his Cabinet captive. 

July 30—Robinson’s captors shoot him in the legs and feet. On 
July 29, he offered to resign and call early elections if the reb- 
els released him and the other hostages, but talks are stalled. 
27 people are reported dead and 300 wounded in the coup at- 
tempt. 

July 31 — Robinson is freed, but 40 hostages are still held. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Group of Seven, NATO; Japan; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
July 2—Prime Minister Nikolai I. Ryzhkov says that the 
governmenťs economic blockade of Lithuania has been 
lifted. 


July 3—On the 2d day of the 28th Communist party congress, 
Yegor K. Ligachev, a conservative member of the Politburo, 
calls President Mikhail Gorbachev’s 5-year rule a period of 
“blind radicalism”; his remarks are enthusiastically received 

__ by party members. 

July 6—At the party congress, President of the Russian 
republic Boris N. Yeltsin says that the party should change 
completely or it will be “dragged from legal power” by the 
Soviet people. 

July 7— The Moscow City Council votes to give Moscow's en- 
tire apartment housing stock to its tenants for free, under a 
new law that declares the city is the owner of land in Moscow. 

The party congress votes to evaluate individually the per- 
formance of members of the Politburo; after Gorbachev says 
that such an evaluation will tear the party apart, it reverses 
the vote, deciding instead to judge the Politburo as a group. 

July 9—At the party congress, delegates vote to include the par- 
ty leaders of the republics in an expanded Politburo; this will 
double the size of the Politburo, dilute the ability of conser- 
vatives to control it and, it is hoped, alleviate pressure in the 
republics to sever ties with the central Communist party. 

July 10—Gorbachev is reelected General Secretary of the Com- 
munist party. This is the 1st time the post has been filled 
through a nationwide party vote rather than through a selec- 
tion by a small circle of leaders. 

July 11—Coal miners hold a day-long nationwide strike to de- 
mand that the government resign and that localities be 
granted more authority in industry and labor. 

The congress elects as Deputy General Secretary Vladimir 
A. Ivashko, president of the Ukraine and a Gorbachev ally. 

July 12— Yeltsin resigns from the Communist party to concen- 
trate on running the Russian republic. Subsequently, leaders 
of the Democratic Platform announce that they will form a 
“democratic coalition” outside the party. 

July 13—The party congress ends. Opposition leaders Gavriil 
K. Popov, the mayor of Moscow, and Anatoly A. Sobchak, 
the mayor of Leningrad, resign from the party. 

July 14—The party reorganizes its Politburo; high-level 
government ministers will no longer serve on the Politburo, 
leaving only Gorbachev with top posts in both the party and 

‘the government. 

July 15— Gorbachev says that state television and radio should 
be run “independent of political organizations” and should 
provide “impartial” news. 

Outside the Kremlin, thousands of anti-Communist pro- 
testers vow to force the Communists from power. 

July 16—The Ukrainian parliament adopts a declaration of 
sovereignty; Ukrainian laws take precedence over Soviet 
authority. ` 

Ending a 2-day meting with West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, Gorbachev agrees to allow a united Germany 
to join NATO; he renounces all restrictions on German sov- 
ereignty and agrees to a schedule to withdraw Soviet troops 
from East Germany. In exchange, Kohl agrees to limit the 
size of the future German military, permit Soviet troops to re- 
main in East Germany for a 3-to-4-year transition period and 
prohibit the stationing of NATO troops in East Germany. 
Germany will negotiate a treaty outlining future Soviet- 
German relations. 

July 25— Gorbachev orders separatist militants in Armenia to 
disarm within 15 days or risk the arrival of Soviet troops. 
July 27—The Byelorussian parliament approves a declaration 
of sovereignty, but stops short of declaring independence; the 
declaration proclaims that the republic’s laws take precedence 

over Moscow’s laws. 

July 28— The leaders of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania refuse to 
participate in talks with Gorbachev on a treaty that would 
establish a looser federation of the 15 republics; they demand 
that he recognize their independence. 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(See Intl, OPEC; Iraq; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also Japan) 


Great Britain 

July 3— ANC deputy president Nelson Mandela meets Foreign 
Secretary Douglas Hurd in London to talk about prospects 
for ending South Africa’s racial conflicts. 

July 4—Mandela meets Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
Mandela says their discussions were “productive,” but they 
disagree on the use of sanctions and violence in ending apart- 
heid. 

July 12—In a magazine interview published today, Minister of 
Trade and Industry Nicholas Ridley says that West Ger- 
many is trying to take over Europe and that relinquishing 

- sovereignty to the European Community (EC) is comparable 
to surrendering to Adolf Hitler; he later withdraws these 
comments. 

July 14—Ridley resigns from the Cabinet. Thatcher appoints 
Peter Lilley to succeed him. 

July 20 — Before the Exchange opens for business, a bomb ex- 
plodes at the London Stock Exchange after police and news 
organizations received a warning from the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA). No one is reported injured. 

July 25—Defense Secretary Tom King says that by the 
mid-1990’s Britain plans to withdraw half its 66,000 troops 
from West Germany and to reduce Britain’s armed forces by 
18 percent. 

July 30—In Hankham, a car bomb explodes, killing Ian Gow, 
a Conservative member of Parliament and Thatcher’s former 
private secretary. 

July 31—The IRA says it killed Gow because he helped to de- 
velop the government’s policy on Northern Ireland. 


Northern Ireland 
(See U.K., Great Britain) 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

July 3— Energy Department Director of Environmental Man- 
agement Leo Duffy estimates that the cost of cleaning up 
radioactive and toxic waste at 17 nuclear weapons plants in 
12 states will cost $28.6 billion over the next 5 years. 

July 5—The Justice Department files suit against the 
54,000-member American Institute of Architects, claiming it 
unreasonably restrained price competition. ` 


July 11—Energy Secretary James Watkins releases a report 


saying that radiation released from the government's Han- 
ford plant in Richland, Washington, an atomic weapons 
plant, in the 1940’s and 1950’s was of sufficient degree to 
cause illness and cancer, particularly in children. 


Economy 

July 6— The Labor Department reports that the nation’s unem- 
ployment rate declined slightly to 5.2 percent in June. 

July 13—The Labor Department reports that its producer price 
index rose 0.2 percent in June. 

July 16—The New York Stock Exchange’s Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average of 30 blue chip stocks closes at a new record 
high of 2,999.75. 

The administration raises its figure for the projected bud- 
get deficit for fiscal 1991 to $168.8 billion ($231.4 billion if the 
savings and loan bail-out is included); in June the adminis- 
tration projected a deficit of $100.5 billion. 

July 17— The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
foreign trade deficit in May rose to $7.73 billion. 

July 27 —The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
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gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 1.2 
percent in the 2d quarter of 1990; the departrnent issued re- 
vised figures of an annual growth rate of 1.6 percent in the 2d 


quarter of 1989 and 1.7 percent in the 3d quarter of 1989 in- . 


stead of 2.6 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 

July 30—L. William Seidman, chairman of the Resolution 
Trust Corporation and of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC), tells Congress that it will cost $100 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1991 to continue bailing out failed savings and 
loan associations. 

July 31—Seidman says that because of the record number of 
commercial bank failures and the weak real estate market, 
the FDIC may lose as much as $2 billion in 1990. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, ASEAN, UN; Cambodia; China; Greece, 
Iran; Japan; Liberia) 

July 10—The State Department advises Americans to defer 
nonessential trips to Kenya because of unsettled conditons 
there. 

July 13— The State Department announces that the U.S. has 
accepted an offer by the Vietnamese-backed Cambodian 
government of Hun Sen to cooperate in finding the remains 
of U.S. servicemen listed as missing in action (MIA’s) in the 
Vietnam war. 

July 16—President George Bush says that the decision of the 
Soviet Union to accept a united Germany as a member of 
NATO is “in the best interests of the countries of Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union.” 

July 18—Secretary of State James Baker 3d announces that the 
U.S. will no longer recognize the coalition of Cambodian op- 
position groups that currently includes the Khmer Rouge; 
Baker says that the U.S. will open negotiations with Vietnam 
in an attempt to settle the conflict in Cambodia. 

‘Meeting in Paris with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze, Baker presents a list of economic assistance 
projects with which the U.S. is prepared to aid the Soviet 
Union; the projects will involve technical but not financial 
aid. 

The Justice Department announces new regulations that 
will make it easier for aliens to apply for asylum in the U.S. 
and establish that they “have a well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion in their homelands.” 

July 20 — Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Richard Solomon tells Congress that China has 
agreed to halt arms shipments to the Khmer Rouge and to 
assist in disarming all forces in Cambodia. 

July 23—President Bush announces a decision, effective 
August 1, to extend trade concessions, expand agricultural 
development and offer other concessions to Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia and Peru, to help them develop alternatives to 
their production and export of cocaine. 

July 24— U.S. and EC negotiators in Geneva suspend their 
talks for a month because they are unable to resolve dif- 
ferences over farm subsidies. 

Unnamed White House officials report that the U.S. is de- 
ploying additional air and sea forces in a “training exercise” in 
the Persian Gulf; this is an apparent response to Iraqi Presi- 
dent Hussein’s threatened use of force against Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates because of their overproduction of 
oil. 


Labor and Industry 

July 26— The General Electric Company agrees to pay a fine 
levied on its subsidiary Management and Technological Ser- 
vices Company, which was convicted in February of over- 
charging and defrauding the Defense Department of $16.1 
million; the fines are part of a $30-million sentencing agree- 
ment between the company and the Defense Department. 


Legislation 

July 4— The General Accounting Office (GAO) reports that 
some 27,528 items of equipment and chemicals worth $45 
million are missing from the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory, operated by the University of California and 
owned by the Energy Department. 

July 12—The House votes, 377 to 28, to approve the Amer- 
icans with Disabilities Act, which is designed to prevent 
discrimination against those with physical and mental 
disabilities. 

July 13—The Senate votes, 91 to 6, to pass the Arenan with 
Disabilities Act. . 

July 25—The Senate votes, 96 to 0, to denounce Senator 
David Durenberger (R., Minn.) for bringing “dishonor and 
disrepute” to the Senate; Durenberger is also ordered to pay 
restitution for his improper financial dealings. 

The House fails by 53 votes to override President Bush’s 
veto of the Family and Medical Leave Act; the vote was 232 
to 195. 

July 26—The House votes, 408 to 18, to reprirnand Represen- 
tative Barney Frank (D., Mass.) for breaches of ethical con- 
duct. 

President Bush signs the Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990. 


Military 

July 1—In a classified report made public today, Inspector 
General of the Air Force Lieutenant General Bradley Hos- 
mer discloses that during the invasion of Panama the F-117A 
Stealth bombers failed to hit their targets accurately; earlier 
reports claimed “pinpoint accuracy” in the attacks. 

July 14—The Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs announces the Army’s plans 
to close Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) units at 
some 90 locations in 27 states by the end of the academic year 
1990-1991. 


Political Scandal 

July 20—In Washington, D.C., a 3-judge panel of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals suspends the 3 counts on which former na- 
tional security assistant Oliver North was convicted in the 
Iran-contra affair; 1 count was overturned and the other 2 
were sent back to the trial court for re-examination of the 
evidence. 


Supreme Court 

July 20—Associate Justice William Brennan Jr. resigns, effec- 
tive immediately; the 84-year-old Brennan, appointed by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, has been considered the 
Court’s leading liberal. 

July 23 — President Bush nominates U.S. Appeals Court Judge 
David H. Souter of New Hampshire to succeed Brennan as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; Souter must be 
confirmed by the Senate. 


VIETNAM 
(See Intl, ASEAN, UN; China; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 2—Ethnic Albanian members of the Kosovo legislature 
declare the region a separate territory within the Yugoslav 
federation. The majority (90 percent) of Kosovo’s inhabitants 
are ethnic Albanians. 

July 5— The parliament of the Serbian republic suspends the 
autonomous government of the Kosovo region. 

July 6—The state president orders Slovenia’s parliament to res- 
cind its July 2 declaration that the republic’s constitution and 
laws take precedence over those of the Yugoslav federation. 
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In the year 1989-1990, the ee Union has witnessed the crumbling of its Eastern bloc , - os a Cy, Sy 
and the rapid deterioration of conditions within its borders. This issue reviews the effect of ; 
these changes on the Soviet Union. As our lead article explains, “The world has changed in one pi 
year. The United States and the Soviet Union are still global superpowers, at least in militar ¢ 
terms, but reductions in East-West tensions and political change in East Europe have greatly 
accelerated trends in international affairs away from military power.” 


Soviet-American Relations: The Cold War Ends 
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By LAWRENCE T. CALDWELL 
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N July 16, 1990, Soviet President Mikhail 
O Gorbachev and West German Chan- 

cellor Helmut Kohl emerged dressed in 
cardigan sweaters and smiling broadly from their 
meeting at a resort in the Caucasus mountains. 
Their relaxed demeanor replicated the informal 
diplomatic style assiduously cultivated by recent 
American Presidents, a style designed to communi- 
cate confidence, friendliness, even an image of 
alliance rather than adversarial relations. 

Their smiles were well deserved. They had just 
concluded agreements ‘ending months of intricate 
bargaining and maneuvering first over. whether the 
Soviet Union would sanction a reunited Germany, 
and then whether a unified Germany would be- 
come a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). President Gorbachev had 
made an important concession: the new Germany 
could join NATO and Soviet troops would be with- 
drawn from their East German bases within “three 
to four years.” Even more dramatic was the state- 
ment by Chancellor Kohl at that same news con- 
ference that after reunification “all the rights and 
responsibilities of the Four Powers will end.” There 
in the Soviet Caucasus mountains, a West German 
Chancellor and a Soviet President had brought to 
an end the bitter struggle over a peace treaty ending 
World War II—a settlement that had divided the 
victorious allies of that war for 45 years, had shaped 
the societies of victors and vanquished alike and had 
several times brought the world to the brink of an- 
other world war. . 

The absence of the President of the United States 
gave the Soviet-German summit special meaning. 


Professor of Political Science, Occidental College 


Indeed, the next day in Washington, D.C., Presi- 
dent George Bush carefully sanctioned the outcome 
of the Kohl-Gorbachev agreement and claimed 
some of the credit. Nonetheless, the meeting in 
Zheleznovodsk symbolized a changing world. For 
Gorbachev it represented the culmination of five 
years of hard work to ease the confrontation in 
Europe between NATO and the Warsaw Pact (the 
alliance of Soviet bloc states), and it affirmed his 
recognition that the forces of history that he himself 
had kindled in East Europe were moving at a pace 
and in a direction that he could no longer resist. 

The agreement also symbolized new realities for 
Washington. Throughout the preceding year, 
President Bush’s administration had reacted to de- 
velopments initiated elsewhere. American power 
seemed very much on the sideline, or at least in the 
background. The revolutionary changes of 1989- 
1990 began in Moscow, Prague, Budapest, Bucha- 
rest, Warsaw and Berlin. Although the President of 
the United States seemed reduced in stature by 
these history-making events, George Bush and Sec- 
retary of State James Baker radiated a kind of calm 
and competence that reassured their own citizens 
and those of allied states as well. 

While Washington seemed almost peripheral to 
the drama of the past year, Moscow was at its 
center. President Gorbachev had spun a web of 
change, and although he could not control every 
event that landed in it, no one doubted that he was 
the pivotal figure. His agenda seemed richer with 
critical decisions and the pace of his activity seemed 
greater than any figure in modern history. 

In these 12 months, Gorbachev conducted two 


vs 
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summits with President Bush, led two meetings of 
the Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Commit- 
tee, supervised four ministerial meetings between 
his foreign minister and the United States secretary 
of state and visited Paris, Italy, Finland and the 
United States. This pace of foreign policy was near- 
ly unprecedented for a leader of a major power. 
What choice did he have? He began the year with 
an East Europe shaking but still standing on the 
foundations laid by the Red Army in 1945. He end- 
ed it by tolerating and at times apparently even con- 
doning a transition from communism to democracy 
and capitalism, from the Baltic to the Adriatic. For 
many months he fought German reunification, 
then insisted that if Germany must be reunified, it 
must at least be neutral in a larger European securi- 
ty framework; he ended by agreeing to the creation 
of a unified and potentially hegemonic Germany 
that would be part of NATO. He began with his 
troops firmly rooted in East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and ended with 
agreements to withdraw all Soviet troops to Soviet 
sou. Rarely, if ever, has a world power experienced 
such a transformation in 12 months. 

The magnitude and pace of these changes in for- 
eign policy were not what drove Gorbachev's cal- 
endar. The challenges and changes at home were 
even more formidable.* It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Soviet-American relations, while contin- 
uing to be important, could not be Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s chief preoccupation in his year of fire. 
Nonetheless, on this front, he and President Bush 
made important advances. From Gorbachev's per- 
spective, his “new thinking” in foreign policy was 
designed to create the “breathing space” he needed 
to nurture his revolution at home. Central to his 
foreign policy were his stunning initiatives to re- 
verse the Western image of the Soviet Union as the 
enemy, a perception that created formidable op- 
position and had what the current Soviet leadership 
sees as counterproductive consequences for Soviet 
power. ! 


AT THE CENTER OF THE WEB 


Gorbachev’s revolutionary foreign policy, his ef- 
fort to transform the international system to one less 
threatening to Soviet interests and thereby to re- 
duce the costs of superpower status, stretched in 
many directions from Moscow. Soviet leaders made 
careful progress in relations with China; continued 
to nudge their Afghan, Vietnamese and Cuban al- 


“For details on Soviet domestic politics, see the article by 
Lars Lih in this issue. 

'For a discussion of this line in Soviet policy, see articles by 
this author in the October, 1987, and October, 1988, issues of 
Current History; see also articles by Paul Marantz in the October, 
1988, issue and by Coit D. Blacker in the October, 1989, issue. 


lies toward less belligerent policies; worked behind 
the scenes to achieve their aims by diplomacy in the 
Middle East and Southern Africa, and even seemed 
to move very slowly toward some kind of accom- 
modation with Japan. 

The reduction of armed forces that received so 
much attention in Europe was paralleled by a draw- 
down of Soviet forces in Asia, along the Chinese 
border. While important, these manifestations of 
the “new thinking” proceeded almost routinely dur- 
ing the year. Driving Moscow’s foreign policy agen- 
da were four issues: the transformation of East 
Europe; the partially derivative but increasingly 
central issue of Germany’s reunification; a growing 
unease in the Soviet military about the effects of these 
changes on national prestige and power; and con- 
tinued efforts to reduce strategic and conventional 
armaments. ‘The last of these, long the centerpiece 
of Soviet-American relations, became inextricably 
entwined with the other three. 

East Europe ablaze. While they could not have 
anticipated the pace or scope of changes in East 
Europe, Kremlin leaders can hardly be accused of 
being caught by surprise. Their expectation that 
radical changes would have to come within the 
Warsaw Pact-allied states derived from their own 
appreciation of the crisis at home. Certainly, Soviet 
intelligence on East Europe was broad-ranging. 
Popular dissatisfaction with economic conditions 
and the partially consequent alienation from the 
political leaderships of East European Communist 
parties must have been recorded by diplomats, the 
KGB (Committee on State Security, the Soviet in- 
telligence apparatus) and even by commanders of 
Soviet forces stationed on allied soil. Gorbachev 
understood that reform had become inevitable, and 
he no doubt began the year believing that reforms 
in other Warsaw Pact countries could follow Soviet 
patterns. He saw the Soviet role as encouraging re- 
form, even to the point of pressuring conservative 
leaders to make changes or to step down. 

Europe was treated to a classic Gorbachev per- 
formance when he visited Paris on the 200th an- 
niversary of Bastille Day and the French Revolu- 
tion. He stressed “our common European home” 
and drew parallels between the French and Russian 
revolutions. At a news conference with French 
President Francois Mitterrand at the Elysée Palace, 
Gorbachev was asked about changes in Poland and 
Hungary. He responded, “How the Polish people 
and the Hungarian people decide to structure their 
societies and lives is their affair.” But he went on to 
argue that his interviewers had too narrow a sense 
of what was happening in the east, that the transfor- 
mations would go beyond those two countries and 
that those societies would continue along a socialist 
path. He joined the Parisian crowds in celebration 
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and debated the feared French intelligentsia at the 
Sorbonne. 

In case anyone had missed his message, he 
followed his tour de force in Paris with a speech at 
the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, in which he 
stated plainly that “any interference in domestic af- 
fairs and any attempts to restrict the sovereignty of 
states — by friends, allies or any others — are inadmis- 
sible.”? He had laid to rest the infamous “Brezhnev 
Doctrine,” by which Soviet suppression of the 
Prague Spring had been justified in 1968.1 His trip 
was wildly successful, as he had undoubtedly in- 
tended his themes to be, and he nailed down his 
policy by stopping in Bucharest for a Warsaw Pact 
Political Consultative Committee meeting on July 
7-8. There he met with his host, hardliner Roma- 
nian President Nicolae Ceausescu (who would be 
executed before the year was out) and the new 
liberal Hungarian leader, Rezso Nyers. 

In Bucharest, Gorbachev restated his commit- 
ment to “noninterference,” and almost certainly 
pressured the conservative leaderships of East Ger- 
many, Romania and Czechoslovakia to begin re- 
forms.? ‘Thus in a sense Gorbachev was ahead of the 
revolutionary processes that swept East Europe in 
the fall of 1989. 

‘These views were harshly tested in the fall. But 


Kremlin policy did not waver. Gorbachev visited 


the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) 
in early October, apparently with the goal of 
pressuring Berlin for reforms in response to a grow- 
ing exodus of East Germans.* That attempt failed, 


fIn 1968, Leonid Brezhnev declared that the Soviet Union 
would regard any “threat to socialism” in its satellites, including 
internal liberalization, as sufficient justification for invasion. 

2As delivered on Moscow television, translated by Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Sovret Union Daily Report (here- 
after, FBIS), July 7, 1989, pp. 29-34. 

3The theme was repeated in the communiqué of the meeting; 
see Pravda, July 9, 1989, pp. 1-2. For a sampling of his meeting 
with other Warsaw Pact leaders see FBIS » July 10, 1989, PP. 
3-6; and ibid., July 11, 1989, pp. 4-6. 

‘See The New York Times, October 7, 1989. Gorbachev 
stressed the need for reforms throughout his visit. See, for ex- 
ample, his speech at the 40th anniversary celebration of the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR), Pravda, October 7, 
1989; and ibid., October 8, 1989, p. 1. Within two weeks the 
East Germany party chief, Erich Honnecker, had been replaced 
by Egon Krenz. 

SThe themes of his July visit to France were repeated 
throughout the trip and committed to a joint Soviet-Finnish 
communiqué. See Pravda, October 27, 1989, p. 1. 

6President Bush supported pledges of economic support for 
Poland and Hungary by the Western economic powers at the 
Group of Seven Paris summit in July. He had prepared for that 
meeting by visiting Poland and Hungary from July 10 to July 
17. 

"United States Department of State, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, “Points of Mutual Advantage: Perestroika and American 
Foreign Policy,” Current Policy, no. 1213 (1989). For the Dallas 
speech, see the Washington Post, March 31, 1990, p. 7. 


and within weeks the governments of East Ger- 
many and of Czechoslovakia had fallen, sweeping 
the Communists from power. Nonetheless, Gor- 
bachev used a trip to Finland, October 25 to Oc- 
tober 27, to reiterate the framework of his policy at 
the height of the crisis. He announced another uni- 
lateral reduction of his forces, this time nuclear sub- 
marines in the Baltic, and he signed a document 
that stated: 


There can be no justification for any use of force: 
whether by one military-political alliance against an- 
other, or within such alliances, or against neutral 
countries by any side.° 


‘The crisis and Gorbachev’s tenacious hold on a 
policy that professed noninterference placed Wash- 
ington in a delicate position. President Bush had 
visited Hungary and Poland in July, shortly after 
Gorbachev’s trips to France and Romania.® Wash- 
ington intended to show support for democratiza- 
tion in the two countries that were leading reforms 
in the summer of 1989. But President Bush was also 
forced to be cautious. Gorbachev's policy served 
traditional American interests in the region, and 
the Bush administration was careful not to interfere 
in a way that would give Gorbachev’s opponents at 
home additional grounds for attacking him. 


Secretary of State James Baker acknowledged the 


changes in Soviet policy during a speech to the 


Foreign Policy Association in New York on Oc- 
tober 16, 1989, and reaffirmed American support 
for developments in both Soviet domestic and for- 
eign policies in a major address to the Dallas World 
Affairs Council on March 30, 1990.” With respect 
to the revolution in East Europe, American and 
Soviet interests had been placed on parallel tracks. 
The real test, of course, would come in the rapidly 
evolving push for German reunification. 
Germany: back to center stage. As the largest 
political, economic and military power in Central 
Europe, Germany has historically represented the 
first priority of Czarist, then Soviet foreign policy. 
After the 1917 revolution, Moscow signed its first 
important diplomatic agreements with the defeated 
Germans. The 1930’s had been preoccupied by ris- 
ing Nazi power. In 1941 came World War I, when 
Soviet fate hung by the slenderest thread in the 
trenches around Leningrad, Moscow and Stalin- 
grad. Victory did not eliminate the “German prob- 
lem” for the Soviet Union, and the very creation of 
the Warsaw Pact in 1956 came as a consequence of 
Soviet inability to prevent the integration of West 
Germany into NATO. In some senses, that step by 
the Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) 
stabilized Soviet concerns, but at the price of a 
highly concentrated military confrontation along 
the inter-German border, where the best troops of 
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the Red Army faced powerful American, British 
and German forces in an always volatile mix from 
the late 1950's to 1990. 

Germany was the severest test for Gorbachev's 
“new thinking,” just as it had been for V.I. Lenin’s, 
Joseph Stalin’s, Nikita Khrushchev’s and, in the 
early 1970’s, even Leonid Brezhnev’s foreign policy. 
Gorbachev recognized the challenge. He could not 
alter the Western perception of the Soviet Union as 
an “enemy” unless he could do it in Germany. He 
could not control the arms race unless he could 
reduce the military confrontation in the center of 
Europe. And he could not transform the Soviet 
economy unless he could accomplish these political 
goals. To that end, he announced his dramatic, 
unilateral reduction of Soviet armed forces by 
500,000 troops in December, 1988. His policy 
seemed to be working when East Germany col- 
lapsed in November, 1989. Then Moscow was pre- 
sented with an entirely new set of problems. What 
would the new East Germany be like? For a time, 
Soviet leaders seemed to think it could remain in- 


®See, for example, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze’s speech at NATO on the very day that the two German 
leaders agreed to open gates in Berlin. In Brussels he talked 
unequivocally about “two sovereign German states,” reminded 
his listeners of Soviet sacrifices against Germany in World War 
II and argued that the two postwar alliances were not in- 
struments of stability in Europe. The foreign minister resisted a 
unified Germany well into the new year. 

The best evidence came in comments by Secretary Baker 
following his early February trip to Moscow; see The New York 
Times, February 10, 1990, pp. 1, 6; and Gorbachev's lengthy in- 
terview with Pravda, February 21, 1990, pp. 1-2. 

10To get a sense of the Bush administration’s cautious ap- 
proach to the German question, see reports of President Bush’s 
news conference at the NATO meeting after the Malta summit, 
The New York Times, December 5, 1989, pp. 1, 8; also Secretary 
Baker’s speech to the Berlin Press Club on December 12, The 
New York Times, December 13, 1989, p. 10; and the Bush inter- 
view with Newsweek, December 18, 1989, p. 24. 

1!'The movement in the Soviet position from resistance to ac- 
ceptance of German unity was starkly evident in two separate 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs statements on these questions on 
February 24 and March 13. See FBIS, February 26, 1990, p. 1; 
and March 14, 1990, pp. 2-3. The position had evolved three 
weeks later. /zvestia, April 8, 1990, p. 5. 

1?The administration’s position had firmed on the role that 
NATO would play in the future of Europe by the time of the 
President's speech in Stillwater, Oklahoma, on May 4; the 
Bush-Kohl agreement came on May 17. 

13The ‘Turnberry meeting was of foreign ministers, see the 


Washington Post, June 9, 1990, p. 14; and for the London . 


Declaration, see The New York Times, July 7, 1990, pp. 1, 4. For 
excerpts see “London Declaration on a ‘New Europe’ ” in this 
issue. 

'4See coverage of the Houston summit of the Group of Seven 
(the United States, Japan, West Germany, France, Britain, 


Italy and Canada), The New York Times, July 8, 1990, pp. 1, 8;° 


for the economic declaration, see ibid., July 12, 1990, p. 11. For 
coverage of disagreement over aid to the U.S.S.R., see ibid., 
July 11, 1990, pp. 1, 5. 


dependent of its larger, more prosperous neighbor.® 
But events soon left these ideas behind, and by 
February, 1990, hints came from Moscow that it 
would not attempt to block German reunification. 

The United States was caught by surprise in No- 
vember and December, 1989, and its policy toward 
reunification trailed Bonn’s by a considerable 
margin.!° In this case, however, “bumbling 
through” proved a virtue, because each passing 
week made it more apparent that Germany would 
be reunited. During the weeks between Secretary 
Bakers and Chancellor Kohl's visits to Moscow in 
February, 1990, and the late spring, the issue had 
shifted. While President Gorbachev did not explic- 
itly endorse a reunited Germany, Soviet policy im- 
plicitly accepted that outcome and moved steadily 
closer to endorsement. 

The issue then was how a reunited Germany 
would fit into the European security context. The 
Soviet Union insisted that a reunited Germany be 
“neutral,” or be part of a broader security arrange- 
ment under the auspices of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), or be- 
long to both NATO and the Warsaw Pact.1! The 
West Germans themselves and the Bush adminis- 
tration vacillated. Opinion was divided on this 
critical question in Washington and Bonn until 
Chancellor Kohl’s visit to Washington in mid- 
May.!2 Then, American and German policy co- 
alesced into insistence on German membership in 
NATO. The rush toward reunification, public opin- 
ion in both East and West Germany and the lack 
of any alternative drove politics inexorably in this 
direction. 

Still, a deal was not inevitable. Complicated in-. 
ternational politics had to come together in June, 
1990. Gorbachev hedged on the German question 
at his joint news conference with President Bush at 
the Washington summit on June 3. Reports sug- 
gested that the two Presidents had remained at odds 
on the question of German membership in NATO. 
But NATO's foreign ministers met at Turnberry, 
Scotland, on June 8 and the NATO Council 
adopted the London Declaration on July 6, which 
proclaimed the end of the cold war.!3 In parallel, 
the European partners of the United States pressed 
hard for an agreement among the world economic 
powers to provide direct assistance for Soviet pere- 
stroika. While President Bush dragged his feet on 
endorsing an aid program, !* he was clearly outside 

(Continued on page 343) . 
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“To the tensions inherited from the past are added the frustrations engendered by today’s eco- 
nomic and political crisis. The most obvious response is mutually destructive measures of self- 


protection. 
Soviet society.” 


.. . It is the race between breakdown and renewal that will decide the fate of 


Soviet Politics: Breakdown or Renewal? 


By Lars T. Lin 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Wellesley College 


today into focus—like an optical illusion, it 

seems to shift even as we look at it. At one mo- 
ment, we see a momentous renewal that is bringing 
a great country back into the mainstream of world 
civilization. In the next moment, we see a massive 
economic and political breakdown that threatens 
civil war. 

One reason for this confusion is the pace of 
events. Several years ago Sovietologist Robert 
Tucker wrote that “history is on the move again in 
the Soviet Union”; today, history has been gallop- 
ing at a frantic pace. Outside observers could not 
figure out the new rules of the game — but then, nei- 
ther could the players themselves. Soviet politics 
seems to be a form of Bill Watterson’s Calvinball, 
where the only rule is that the same rules are never 
used twice. 

But perhaps the basic reason it is so difficult to 
achieve a focused picture is that the forces leading to 
renewal and breakdown are inextricably inter- 
twined. The central question confronting Soviet 
politics today is whether the transition to a renewed 
society can be made without a collapse of civil 
order. The answer depends on the creative efforts of 
Soviet citizens. 

The paradoxes of Soviet politics start with the 
Communist party. On the one hand, it is still the 
ruling party; on the other hand, the party clearly 
revealed itself in the course of the year to oppose the 
course set by the country’s political leadership. To 
understand how this came about, we need to take a 
brief look at the historical role of the party. 

The Soviet system is usually described as all- 
powerful. In reality, the system itself has been very 
weak. Basic state institutions like legislatures and 
the judiciary have had little independence, and 
even the bureaucracy has often been content to 
turn over local affairs to self-perpetuating elites. 


I T 1s not easy to bring a picture of Soviet politics 


*For details on the economy, see the articles by Marshall I. 
Goldman, Karen Brooks and Judith McKinney in this issue. 

1A glimpse at how the party functioned can be found in Boris 
Yeltsin’s Against the Grain: An Autobiography (New York: Summit 
Books, 1990). 


The party, which served as the rubber band that 
held this shambling structure together, provided an 
arena for conflict resolution, imposed a modicum of 
central priorities and allowed for emergency reac- 
tions to the constant stream of foul-ups.! (The party 
played a similar role in the economy. Under the fa- 
cade of “central planning,” the system was a patch- 
work of negotiation and improvisation conducted 
primarily through party channels.)* 

This system may have had some excuse in earlier 
days when political unity was threatened from with- 
in and without, and the human resources for a com- 
petent bureaucracy were desperately scarce. But it 
is Clearly incompatible with the Soviet reformers’ vi- 
sion of a market society, which requires first and 
foremost some predictability from the political 
system. The switchover to a new political system 
would be easy if the party were merely a self-serving 
elite that could easily be kicked out. Since the party 
as an institution made a vital contribution to 
holding the country together, however, the reform- 
ers’ task was more challenging. If the party disinte- 
grated before new structures were ready to take its 
place, the country might become ungovernable. 

In Western society the process of separating 
church and state stretched over centuries. In the 
Soviet Union, the principal steps toward separating 
party and state took little over a year. It was only in 
the beginning of 1989 that there was any question- 
ing of the role of the party in the Soviet press. Look- 
ing back, it can be seen that the first steps had al- 
ready taken place in 1988, when President Mikhail 
Gorbachev announced plans for a new national leg- 
islature. ‘This complicated two-tier structure began 
to operate in the spring of 1989 and immediately 
became the focus of political attention. 

Parallel to the new role of the national legislature 
there was a gradual leaching of authority from par- 
ty structures to state structures. At the top, the most 
vivid symbol of this process was Gorbachev himself, 
who defined himself more and more as head of state 
rather than as head of the party. In the spring of 
1990, the new elective office of President was cre- 
ated. Although Gorbachev became the new Presi- 
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dent only by vote of the national legislature, a com- 
mitment was made to a nationwide election after 
the first five-year term. Accusations at home and 
abroad about Gorbachev’s grab for power missed 
entirely the revolutionary change in the source of 
his power. 

‘As the state waxed, so the party waned. Tradi- 
tional top party bodies like the Secretariat and then 
the Politburo began to meet less and less frequently. 
In the summer of 1990, the Politburo was trans- 
formed into an unwieldy institution whose main 
aim seemed to be to give a voice to the non-Russian 
republics. Gorbachevs top advisers, Aleksandr 
Yakovlev and Eduard Shevardnadze, simply left 
the Politburo on the assumption that their position 
in the new presidential Cabinet gave them a more 
secure base of authority. 

This process was formalized in the spring of 1990 
by the removal of Article 6 of the Soviet constitu- 
tion, which guaranteed the Communist party’s 
monopoly of power. The many alternative political 
parties that had been gestating at an embryonic 
stage now began to come forth openly. At lower 
levels, action was taken directly against the party’s 
increasingly anachronistic privileged position with- 
in economic enterprises. For example, after striking 
miners announced that party committees added 
nothing to mining operations, they simply threw 
the committees out. The issue of the party presence 
in the military and in law enforcement agencies also 
moved to the center of the political agenda. 

The anomalous position of the Communist party 
was on display at the twenty-eighth congress in Ju- 
ly, 1990. Rarely has an organization so clearly had 
little use for the leader, and the leader so clearly had 
little use for the organization. After a week or so of 
criticism, Gorbachev told the congress: 


We must put an end to sectarian moods, put an end to 
this monopoly forever, erase its vestiges from the 
mind of party workers and all Communists. . . . Be- 
lieve me, the party’s success depends on whether it 
realizes that this is already a different society. Other- 
wise it will be pushed to the margin by other forces, 
and we shall lose ground.? 


As yet, neither leader nor organization saw a bet- 
ter alternative; so Gorbachev consented to remain 
party leader as well as head of state, and the con- 
gress agreed to elect him. But like a marriage held 
together only by thoughts of the children and the 
house, there was no love in it. 


2The New York Times, July 11, 1990. 

3S.N. Prokopovich, cited in Lars T. Lih, Bread and Authority in 
Russia, 1914-192] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1990), p. 117. 4 l 

*Igor Klyamkin, Ogonek, no. 5 (January 27, 1990), pp. 5-8. 


At the twenty-eighth party congress, Aleksandr 
Yakovlev told the assembled delegates that the re- 
form process would go on with the party or without 
it. Yegor Ligachev, the main defender of the party’s 
traditional role, responded by asserting that the 
country was in great need of political stability and 
that perestroika would fail if a crippled party was 
not able to give it leadership. Ligachev had a point. 
The marginalization of the party contributed to a 
disintegration of central authority that threatened 
to make the country ungovernable. This disin- 
tegration took two main forms: regional indepen- 
dence and ideological intransigence. 

The most vivid manifestations of regional in- 
dependence were the secession movements in the 
non-Russian republics (discussed elsewhere in this 
issue). But much of the power of these movements 
came from an underlying drive for protection from 
the consequences of a society-wide economic crisis. 
In 1917, when a similar process was going on, a 
politician remarked about regional separatism: 


What do they want? They want to remain intact in 
that sea of anarchy that is flooding the country; they 
want to save themselves, like an island.3 


National identity provides an excellent basis for set- 
ting up these islands of order and deciding who gets 
in and who does not, but it is far from necessary. A 
basic plank in the platform of the reformers who 
took over the Leningrad city council in 1990 was to 
make Leningrad a “free economic zone.” 

The diffusion of authority to regional “popular 
fronts” and local reform coalitions can complicate 
the task of building a new society-wide authority. A 
large-scale opposition organization along the lines 
of Polish Solidarity would find it hard to survive in 
an environment of nationalism and other forms of 
separatism. Separatist searches for protection from 
economic crisis also accelerated the economic 
breakdown. One Soviet reformer argued that the 
strategy of economic sovereignty was no more.than 
an invitation to economic civil war.* Even national 
identity, which might provide a secure basis for 
social unity in a few places like Lithuania-or Ar- 
menia, would in most places lead to increased eth- 
nic conflict. How could reform proceed in an at- 
mosphere of mutual recrimination and frequent 
bloodshed? 

Authority also disintegrated along the ideological 
spectrum. New parties ranged from monarchists to 
liberal democrats to Marxist fundamentalists. Ideo- 
logical splintering could also be observed within the 
Communist party—an unprecedented develop- 
ment, since the counterpart of a ban on political 
organizations outside the party was a ban on in- 
dependent factions within the party. Reformers 


joined together in the Democratic Platform and 
agonized aloud about whether or not the party was 
past hope. At most, the Democratic Platform was 
in, but not of, the party; and after the party con- 
gress the Democratic Platform became the nucleus 
of a new party. Party conservatives also found a 
new organizational form. Unlike all the other re- 
publics, the Russian republic never had a separate 
section of the Communist party. In 1990, a Russian 
Communist party (as opposed to the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union as a whole) was created 
and quickly became a bastion of hardliners. 


POLITICS OF SUSPICION 


It was not merely the many new organizations 
that created an obstacle to a broadly based authori- 
ty; a polarization of attitudes also prevented com- 
promise and cooperation. One form taken by this 
polarization can be called the politics of suspicion. 
Each side not only disagreed with its opponents but 
also accused them of sabotage and conspiracy. On 
the extreme right, groups like the notorious Pamyat 
(Memory Society) advanced anti-Semitic theories 
that accused the Jews (along with the Freemasons) 


of selling out the 1917 revolution or of responsibility. 


for the revolution in the first place—it was not 
always clear which. Pamyat took to breaking up 
meetings of liberal intellectuals by force, thus 
adding nasty violence to an already strained situa- 
tion. More commonsensical Soviet conservatives 
accused the post-glasnost Soviet media of being the 
Soviet equivalent of nattering nabobs of negativism 
(United States Vice President Spiro Agnew’s de- 
scription of the American press during the adminis- 
tration of President Richard Nixon). 

The left’s variant of the politics of suspicion was 
described by a new Russian word — populizm— that 
has more negative connotations than its.American 
counterpart. The strategy of Soviet populism was to 
turn broad popular disgust with the failure of the 
system and the arrogance of the elite into an all-pur- 
pose accusation that “the apparatus” was respon- 
sible for every ul. The best symbols of Soviet popu- 
lism were the ex-prosecutors Nikolai Ivanov and 
Telman Gdlyan. These two had been involved in 
anticorruption investigations during the Leonid 
Brezhnev era and had made plenty of enemies by 
their revelation of wrongdoing and their dubious, 
freewheeling methods. When the establishment 
turned on them, they responded by accusing Polit- 
buro member Yegor Ligachev and finally even 
Gorbachev of taking bribes. They could make these 
charges with impunity because their extremely wide 
popularity allowed them to become parliamentary 
deputies with legal immunity. A commission set up 
by the national legislature and headed by former 
dissident Roy Medvedev found their accusations to 
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be unfounded, but any statement emanating from 
the elite had little or no credibility with the 
populists. 

The destructive effects of the politics of suspicion 
were compounded by the politics of principle. In 
American political culture, politicians are expected 
to rise above principle and work with people with 
whom they strongly disagree in order to get the job 
done. In Soviet political culture, freedom is often 
seen as the chance to insist on principle and refuse 
even to shake the hand of one’s opponent. Part of 
the contempt for the party apparatchik 1s aimed at 
the organization man required by any large bu- 
reaucracy. The Soviet intellectuals have lived so 
long without any power that opposition comes 
much more easily to them than support, and they 
are eager to denounce a leader who sells out his 
principles by cooperating with the other side. 


AUTHORITY AND LEADERSHIP | 


The disintegration of authority and the possibili- 
ty of political breakdown are dramatic occurrences 
that have caught the attention of outside observers. 
Many people both inside and outside Soviet society 
see no other outcome except the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, civil war or an authoritarian end to 
the chances for reform. But forces working in the 
opposite direction are laying the foundation for a 
new, broadly based authority. These positive forces 
are harder to discern and more ambivalent in their 
operation. Nonetheless, they exist and should be 
considered before analysts consign the Soviet 
Union to perdition. 

Consider first three leaders of genuinely national 
significance: Mikhail Gorbachev, Boris Yeltsin and 
Yegor Ligachev. During the past year, the heart of 
Gorbachev's reform goals could be encapsulated in 
one word — the market — with all that this implies in 
terms of high productivity, the rule of law and open- 
ness to the world. People are less and less interested 
in whether or not such a goal can be described as 
“socialist.” Several observers have noted that the 
word market (rynok in Russian) has acquired almost 
mystical connotations in the Soviet Union. To 
Soviet citizens, the market is such a symbol for 
contemporary world civilization that to achieve a 
market society will mean that the Soviet Union has 
rejoined the world. Above and beyond the econom- 
ic perils and prospects promised by the actual 
market, the idea of the market has great integrative 
force because of the weight of the world consensus 
behind it. Gorbachev's other core value is his deter- 
mination to move to his destination without letting 
the country fall into either civil war or national 
separatism. 

According to the conservatives, Gorbachev is re- 
sponsible for the parlous condition of Soviet society. 
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He has destroyed everything that held the Soviet 
Union together: the moral power of the socialist 
ideal, patriotic pride in the country’s past and its 
armed forces, the economic integration of the cen- 
tralized economy and the political integration of the 
party-state. As.one conservative is reported to have 
said, after Gorbachev is through, Russia will be no 
bigger than the blotch on Gorbachev's forehead.° 

Many radicals dismiss Gorbachev as a has-been 
who has unleashed processes that go beyond the 
comprehension of someone trained in the old sys- 
tem. They resent the West’s fascination with Gor- 
bachev and argue that at best he is irrelevant to the 
real processes of reform. At worst, his fear of social 
disruption makes him temporize on reform and try 
vainly to buy off the conservatives. According to the 
radicals, Gorbachev remains in power only because 
the left and right ends of the political spectrum 
cancel each other out: But all the political initiative 
comes from the extremes and not from the dynamic 
center. 

The Gorbachev loyalists retort that for all his 
caution, he always lands finally on the reformist 
side and in fact has carried out reforms of un- 
precedented scope. They argue that events like the 
Lithuanian impasse do not show Gorbachev's im- 
potence but his strength: to date, no tanks have 
rumbled down the streets of Vilnius. The radicals 
should remember that Gorbachev is President of all 
the people and has responsibility to all Soviet 
citizens, including reactionaries. 


LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 


As mentioned earlier, Gorbachev still prefers to 
build his authority on the basis of both state and 
party positions. The first Soviet leader to conclude 
that these two bases are incompatible was Boris 
Yeltsin. In July, 1990, when the twenty-eighth par- 
ty congress tried to give Yeltsin a leadership post in 
the party, he announced that his office as elected 
head of the Russian republic precluded his submis- 
sion to party discipline. He then walked out of the 
hall and out of the party. 

Yeltsin rose to national prominence through par- 
ty ranks, first as a provincial party boss and then, 
under Gorbachev, as party boss of Moscow. In the 
fall of 1987 an event occurred that seemed to mark 
the end of Yeltsin’s career but was actually a new 
beginning. Yeltsin stood up at a Central Commit- 
tee meeting and blasted the shortcomings of the 
reform program and the continuing privileges of the 
party elite. He was promptly removed from all lead- 
ership posts and subjected to an old-style ritual de- 
- 5For a presentation of the conservative case, see Aleksandr 
Prokhanov, “The Tragedy of Centralism,” Literaturnaya Rossiya, 


January 5, 1990, excerpted in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. 
42, no. 4 (February 28, 1990). 


nunciation. Gorbachev offered Yeltsin a govern- 
ment post but warned him that he would not be 
allowed back into politics. 

Meanwhile, Gorbachev was busy creating a sit- 


uation in which he could no longer unilaterally 


determine who was or was not allowed to play a lead- 
ership role. In retrospect, Yeltsin’s Central Com- 
mittee speech can be seen as the first step in a 
transfer of loyalty from the elite above who ap- 
pointed him to the electorate below who supported 
him. And the electorate responded enthusiastically 
to this transfer of loyalty, as shown by Yeltsin’s elec- 
tion campaign in 1989 for the new national legisla- 
ture. Despite, or rather because of, the opposition 
of the party apparatus, Yeltsin won in an over- 
whelming landslide. ‘The same pattern was repeat- 


ed at a higher level in the spring of 1990. By this 


time, Yeltsin had chosen to be a member of the 
legislature of the Russian republic rather than the 
national legislature. Here he ran for the equivalent 
of Gorbachev's presidential post at the republic 
level. Gorbachev personally intervened to persuade 
legislators to turn him down; it was revealing, how- 
ever, that Gorbachev was unable to produce a cred- 
ible candidate to oppose Yeltsin. Yeltsin’s victory in 
this contest allowed him to leave the party alto- 
gether and to take the final step in transferring loyal- 
ty from party to people and from elite to electorate. 

Not only Gorbachev but many intellectual lead- 
ers of the reform movement were suspicious of 
Yeltsin. They argued that he was long on populist 
mobilization of mass resentment but short on con- 
structive programs. At the party congress, his 
heavy hint that party leaders might have to stand 
trial has made him popular with the Gdlyan-Ivan- 
ov constituency but has hardly contributed to a civ- 
ilized political atmosphere. His insistence that 
reforms should not result in a drop in the living 
standard struck observers as a “read-my-lips” eva- 
sion of harsh realities. 

In response, supporters pointed out that it is not 
the job of a political leader to devise concrete pro- 
grams. Yeltsin in fact had surrounded himself with 
a brain trust of reformers who could work on that 
side of things. Yeltsin’s contribution to the process 
of renewal was different: to provide basic reform 
goals with a mass base that intellectual reformers 
were unable to obtain. After leaving the party, Yel- 
tsin was free to build up a nationwide alternative to 


(Continued on page 339) 
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“~. « difficulties in the energy sector intensify the Soviet Union’s problems. Beset by an ag- 
ing infrastructure, misguided economic incentives, bureaucrats and party interference, and by a 
Jrustrated and neglected work force, the energy sector is little different from the rest of Soviet in- 


dustry and agriculture.” 


Soviet Energy Runs Out of Gas 


By MarsHa.i I. GOLDMAN 
Kathryn W. Davis Professor of Soviet Economics, Wellesley College 


HILE the world is obsessed with the Or- 
W ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) and its impact on in- 
ternational oil supplies and prices, there is little 
awareness that the world’s largest producer of pe- 





troleum and natural gas is not Saudi Arabia, but - 


the Soviet Union. In part, the lack of attention 
devoted to the Soviet Union in energy markets is 
due to the fact that it is not a member of OPEC and 
because (unlike most of the members of OPEC) the 
Soviet Union consumes the bulk of what it pro- 
duces. Moreover, until recently, about 50 percent 
of what the Soviet Union exported went to mem- 
bers of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA), the socialist trading bloc. Yet, depending 
on Saudi Arabia’s export policies, there have been 
times when the Soviet Union has been the world’s 
largest exporter of petroleum. In any case, it has 
consistently been the largest exporter of natural gas 
and, for good measure, its reserves are the largest in 
the world. 

It is important to understand that the Soviet 
Union not only has a significant role on the world’s 
energy scene, its energy ^is very important for the 
Soviet Union’s economic development. Tradition- 
ally, the Soviet Union has been viewed as the 
world’s second largest industrial and military 
power. A closer look, however, suggests that the 
Soviet Union’s influence on the world scene is due 
to a special set of circumstances. Much of this 
power stems from its ability to finance its military 
and industrial activity through the exports of petro- 
leum. Several Soviet economists have pointed out 
that the Soviet Union’s oil exports generated ap- 
proximately $180-billion worth of convertible cur- 
rency in the ten-year period after 1973.! This 
money was used to prop up what was otherwise an 
outmoded and overindulgent economic and mili- 
tary structure. 

Looking back on this period, several economists 
have begun to ask where the money went. As they 

1Argumenty 1 fakty, no. 20 (May 19-25, 1990), p. 6. 

2SOVSET (Washington, D.C.), no. 99 (May 23, 1990), 
p. 4. 
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see it, the money was spent wastefully and was not 
used to prepare the groundwork for self-generated 
growth. That realization has taken on serious im- 
plications as Soviet planners have begun to under- 
stand that the Soviet Union’s energy supplies are 
finite and that continued wasteful use of its re- 
sources can no longer be tolerated. They are espe- 
cially concerned now that Soviet energy output in 
general and oil and coal production in particular 
have begun to fall. This has important ramifica- 
tions for the economic well-being of the Soviet 
Union. Without exaggeration, it may well be that 
unless President Mikhail Gorbachev can revive the 
production of the Soviet Union’s major energy min- 
erals, the future of perestroika may be at stake. Cer- 
tainly this is not perestroika’s only difficulty, but it is 
true that without increased energy supplies, Gor- 
bachev will be unable to finance his efforts. 

Given its size, it is not surprising that the Soviet 
Union is richly endowed with raw materials, espe- 
clally natural gas, coal and oil. Of course, not 
everything is perfect; some of the most conveniently 
located and most easily accessible raw materials 
have already been depleted. As a result, it has be- 
come more and more difficult (that is, costly) to ex- 
tract them. Thus, some of the best quality coal in 
the Ukraine has already been mined. ‘This makes it 
necessary to concentrate on the deposits in Siberia, 
which are more readily subject to combustion and 
are therefore very difficult to ship. Moreover, con- 
siderable quantities of energy must be expended on 
shipping this coal westward, which also constitutes 
a major cost. Similarly, the Soviet Union’s oil de- 
posits in the Caucasus — those that served as a basis 
for Russia’s prerevolutionary oil industry — are also 
depleted, and now even the very rich fields in the 
Tyumen region of west Siberia are not as produc- 
tive as they once were. Soviet drillers are being 
forced to dig deeper and drill further in the north 
and east; this increases the cost. Thus, while the 
Soviet Union earned 7.1 times the cost of produc- 
tion on each barrel of crude oil exported in 1981, by 
1991 the estimates are that the Soviet Union will 
earn only 1.8 times the cost of extraction.? Of 
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course, this reflects not only higher costs but lower 
world prices. Even more bothersome, Soviet lead- 
ers have acknowledged that the ratio of current pe- 
troleum consumption to petroleum reserve deposits 
is not nearly so large as similar coal and natural gas 
ratios. 

A major problem bedeviling the Soviet Union 1s 
that it has too much in the way of energy raw 
materials. There was always a feeling that there 
would be more over the horizon. That attitude gave 
rise to wasteful behavior. ‘There was no need to con- 
serve or husband raw materials, because the as- 
sumption, if not the certainty, was that more would 
be found. Moreover, it was cheaper to open up new 
and richer fields than to waste time and money try- 
ing to conserve what had already been produced. 
Sure enough, when the fields in the Caucasus 
mountains became less productive, Soviet planners 
shifted operations to the Volga region, and when 
the Volga became less productive, they moved to 
west Siberia. Reflecting the same thinking, plan- 
ners did not put much time or effort into efficient 
methods of enhanced recovery. They took the sim- 
plest and cheapest approach possible; they used 
water Injection, which generated increased output 
in the short run, but only at a long-run cost of a 
reduced total yield. ‘The same nonchalant attitude 
helps explain wasteful and inefficient refining pro- 
cedures. Soviet refineries are notorious for their low 
yields. 

In all likelihood, the value and incentive systems 
that evolved in the Soviet Union were shaped by 
this underlying attitude regarding raw materials. 
The Soviet pricing and incentive system puts a pre- 
mium on the extensive use of raw materials. In ef- 
fect, the more raw materials used, the higher the 
premiums. Under the valovaya produksiya sistema, or 
VAL as the incentive system is called, the Soviet 
manager is judged by how much his output increas- 
es from year to year. At first glance, there is nothing 
wrong with that system; however, output 1s defined 
in terms of gross value of output measured in ru- 
bles. In other words, the trick for a Soviet manager 
is to increase his gross ruble revenue each year. 
There are two ways to do that: one is to increase the 
value of outputs and the other is merely to increase 
the ruble value of what is produced, which can be 
accomplished by spending more on inputs. This, in 
turn, can be done either by paying more for each in- 
put used or by buying up needlessly large quantities 
of inputs. Because Soviet planners use the cost-plus 
system of calculation, there is no need to worry that 
using more costly inputs will push up the price and 
reduce profits. Under the VAL system, the state is 


3Washington Post, May 28, 1990, p. A18. 
4For example, see Ed Hewitt, The New York Times, July 10, 
1983, p. 28. 


obliged to buy whatever is produced, regardless of 
expense and price. Profit and loss, as well as limited 
demand, are not constraints. All this explains why 
the VAL system puts a premium on using enor- 
mous quantities of raw materials: the more costly, 
the better. 

Because VAL is such an integral part of the 
Soviet value system, most economists have as- 
sumed that it was adopted because it fit Marxist 
precepts. But there is nothing in Marxism that 
seems in any way similar. Instead, VAL seems 
more a reflection of the Soviet Union’s natural en- 
dowment. What would have happened, for in- 
stance, if V.I. Lenin had not gotten off the sealed 
train bound from Switzerland to Petrograd in 1917, 
but instead had gone on to Tokyo and led the Bol- 
sheviks to power there? Would the Union of Japan- 
ese Socialist Republics have instituted a similar 
value system? With the near absence of raw mater- 
lals in Japan, it seems unlikely that Lenin and his 
Japanese followers would have tolerated anything 
as wasteful; they would not have had the resources 
to waste. The odds are that they would have devised 
a more abstemious system. 

It is not that Soviet economists do not know their 
present system is wasteful. They (and even Mikhail 
Gorbachev) are fully aware of the problem. In the 
words of one of Gorbachev’s economic advisers, 
Stanislav Shatalin, “The oil money was a kind of 
drug. Like any drug, it created the illusion of 
strength while destroying the body even more and 
making the disease even more fatal.”3 Nonetheless, 
after all these years, Soviet officials have become ac- 
customed to this VAL system, and Soviet managers 
seem unable to abandon it. Try as they may, so far 
no one has been able to introduce an alternative. 


A GROWING OUTCRY 


The realization that some day the Soviet Union 
might run out of its abundant energy resources has 
provoked a growing outcry. Not only was Soviet 
energy being squandered, but the cost of what was 
being offered for sale was much higher than econo- 
mists in both the Soviet Union and the United 
States had indicated.* “Export ou and import 
grain,” they advocated. To produce oil in the Soviet 
Union, they insisted, was cheap, while growing 
grain there was expensive. Eventually others came 
to see how misguided such advice had been, but by 
then it was too late. 

The fact that the population had been misled ac- 
counts in part for the shrill tone that now permeates 
all discussions about the export of raw materials. 
Among those who have been most outspoken are 
Russian nationalists, including spokesmen from 
Pamyat, as well as members of the recently created 
Green party. Some have even protested the export 


of Soviet timber. Because, unlike oil, most timber is 
a renewable resource, there should be less concern 
about timber exports under normal circumstances. 
However, cutting timber has been so wasteful and 
reforestation so haphazard that these protests are 
not entirely irrational. 

Yet as strident as these protests are, Soviet pol- 
icymakers do not have many options in the end. Be- 
cause the Soviet Union produces few manufactured 
goods that the rest of the world wants, it has few ex- 
port alternatives to raw materials and, especially, to 
oil. ‘Traditionally, oil exports generate 60 percent or 
more of the Soviet Union’s hard currency export 
earnings. Natural gas makes up another 20 percent 
or so. Moreover, as the world price of oil was 


falling, Soviet planners found it necessary to com-. 


pensate by increasing the volume of exports. Thus 
while total oil export revenues fell one-third from 
30.9 billion rubles in 1984 to 20.7 billion rubles in 
1988, the volume of exports rose from 186 million 
tons (approximately 3.5 million barrels a day) in 
1986 to 205 million tons (4 million barrels a day) in 
1988, a new record. This pushed up the ratio of ex- 
ports to output from the traditional 25 percent to 30 
percent. 

Equally distressing is the fact that most of the 
proceeds earned from the sale of oil have been used 
to import grain and other food products. Grain im- 
ports add very little to the productive capability of 
the country; the food is consumed with nothing to 
show. For that matter, even when machinery is 
purchased, more often than not the machinery fails 
to achieve its full potential inside the Soviet Union. 
As many critics (including Gorbachev himself) have 
pointed out, the Soviet Union has seldom used the 
billions of dollars of imported machinery effective- 
ly.5 For almost two decades, oil exports have been 
used to pay the Soviet Union’s bills, but the pro- 
ceeds were not used efficiently. The money has ap- 
parently disappeared. The best analogy for an 
American is the savings and loan scandal in the 
United States. In the United States, as in Moscow, 
no one seems to know where the money went. 

As they came to realize how mistaken their pol- 
icies have been, Soviet authorities belatedly tried to 
reduce their use of petroleum. Prevented by a series 
of poor harvests from cutting back their exports of 
oil, Soviet planners decided to concentrate instead 
on reducing the relative share of oil in the energy 
mix consumed at home. This, too, meant a policy of 
reversal. Like consumers all over the world, Soviet 
citizens had begun to reduce their use of coal in 
favor of “cleaner” oil and natural gas. If anything, 
they were a little slower to act than consumers in 


other countries. Thus, as recently as 1960, coal ac- ` 


5Vremya, January 21, 1989, in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Soviet Union Daily Report, January 23, 1989, p. 49. 
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counted for 54 percent of Soviet energy production, 
as measured in standard units, and oil only 31 per- 
cent. Gas provided 8 percent. For that matter, it 
was only in 1968 that oil production exceeded coal 
production as a proportion of total energy. 

In a sense, the Soviet Union was fortunate that 
the shift was so belated. It saved it from consuming 
even more oil. Oil production as a proportion of all 
energy produced in the Soviet Union peaked in 
1980 and has fallen each year since. Unfortunately 
for the Soviet Union, coal output has continued to 
decline despite its efforts. Offsetting this, however, 
the Soviet Union has been able to increase its ex- 


= traction of natural gas. Thus, as of 1988, oil and 


natural gas each accounted for 39 percent of Soviet 
energy output, while coal was down to 20 percent. 

Soviet planners have also tried to reduce energy 
waste, although their efforts have been largely un- 
successful. Intentions and exhortations are of little 
use as long as the incentive system remains un- 
changed. No matter how committed or how well 
trained they may be, energy users will waste val- 
uable resources as long as the price is low and the 
VAL system or some variation determines manage- 
ment behavior. 


THE NUCLEAR ALTERNATIVE 


The most promising alternative, at least until 
April 26, 1986, was nuclear energy. Unhampered 
by antinuclear protests, the Soviet Union seemed to 
be one of the few places in the world (in addition to 
France) that planned that nuclear energy would ac- 
count for as much as 20 percent or more of its total 
generation of electricity. Until the late 1970’s Soviet 
planners had spent relatively little time or effort on 
nuclear energy. After the world oil crisis, however, 
like so many other energy consumers, they decided 
that nuclear energy was a logical substitute for fossil 
fuel. This meant that not only electricity but also 
steam heat would be generated by nuclear energy. 

Unlike cities in the United States, most Soviet 
cities have banned private furnaces and supply 
steam heat generated by district heating facilities. 
One steam-generating plant supplies a whole re- 
gion of a city. In principle, this is much more effi- 
cient and potentially less polluting than relying on 
furnaces in individual buildings. The steam gener- 
ated by district generating plants is usually more 
economical as well. This assumes, of course, that 
the generating plant is able to operate all year long, 
without closing for annual clean-up or repairs. 

Once under way, Soviet planners tried to expand 
the capacity of nuclear energy as quickly as pos- 
sible. Atommash, a specially designed assembly 
plant, .was constructed to mass-produce nuclear 
reactors. Unfortunately, there were many produc- 
tion problems and, as a consequence, the goals of 
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Table 1: Monthly Oil Production in the U.S.S.R. 


(million tons) 





1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
January 47.2 na. 504 516 51.5 52.7 52.0 50.6 51.0 52.6 
February 429 na 47.1 466 465 47.6 484 45.7 46.3 a7 b 156 152 145 
March 46.0 na 506 51.8 520 53.0 52.6 50.7 51.7 `53.0 
April 46.5 48.2 491 49.9 50.2 50.9 50.9 49.0 50.2 51.0 
May 48.2 48.2 51.0 51.6 520 525 52.6 50.7 52.2 4.0 b is 152 na 
June 46.8 48.0 49.0 50.0 51.0 51.0 50.5 48.0 51.0 51.0 
July 48.6 494 51.3 51.7 52.0 52.5 52.2 50.2 52.4 51.0 
August 48.8 50.1 51.5 50.0 522 526 51.9 50.4 52.6 3.0 $ 136 152 na 
September 50.0 48.0 50.0 520 49.0 51.0 50.0 49.0 51.0 52.0 
October 49.5 504 51.5 51.8 52.7 51.6 51.5 50.8 52.8 53.0 
November 48.1 49.0 50.1 50.1 51.0 500 49.7 49.2 51.3 51.0 \ 156 151 n.a 
December 50.0 51.0 52.0 52.0 53.0 51.0 51.0 50.0 53.0 53.0 
TOTAL: 572.0 586.0 603.0 609.0 613.1 616.0 613.0 595.0 615.5 624.0 624.0 607 


Source: For 1978-1989, Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta; January, 1990, to date, Ekonomika i zhizn, monthly and quarterly issues. 


the factory’s designers were never fully realized. But 
that was not because of protests by antinuclear 
groups; as would probably have been the case if a 
similar plant had been built in the West. At the 
time, the Soviet public accepted the assurances of 
its government and its scientists that there was 
nothing to fear from nuclear energy. So trusting 
were they that no one seemed to challenge the in- 
sistence of A. Alexandrov, then president of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, that the 1979 accident 
at Three Mile Island in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was in fact contrived by the United States oil cartel. 
As Alexandrov saw it, “The actual reason behind 
the whole fuss over nuclear construction in the 
United States has nothing to do with safety. The 
real reason is that the development of large nuclear 
power stations could endanger the profits of the 
fuel-producing monopolies.”6 

Even before the disaster at Chernobyl, the 
nuclear energy program seemed to be in some dif- 
ficulty. Atommash was not the only plant with 
troubles. Because of slipshod construction, many of 
the existing plants were operating erratically. Parts 
were often cannibalized; plants under construction 
were often stripped of parts that were taken for use 
in existing plants. In 1985, nuclear energy ac- 
counted for 167 billion kilowatt hours, or 11 percent 
of the total electricity produced in the Soviet Union. 
The following year, however, the loss of Chernobyl 
and the need to reexamine the undamaged generat- 
ing plants led to a drop in the percentage of nuclear 
energy produced. New plants that had been under 
construction were allowed to open, but in time sev- 
eral existing plants were actually closed. Belatedly, 
an antinuclear sentiment began to grow in the 
Soviet Union, and Soviet citizens not only took to 
the streets to demonstrate on behalf of environmen- 
tal issues, but (after Chernobyl) began to demand 
that nuclear reactors be closed. 
Soviet News, May 15, 1979, p. 151. 


Responding to this pressure, Soviet authorities 
eventually moved to close some of their nuclear op- 
erating plants. Some, they acknowledged, had been 
built over earthquake fault zones, as in Armenia, or 
other unsuitable locations. Others, like those used 
for district heating, were built too close to popula- 
tion centers. The decision to locate such facilities 
near population centers was necessary to reduce the 
dissipation of steam as it moved by pipeline from 
the generating site to the consumer. But while the 
central location made economic sense, it certainly 
increased the risks to the residential population. 


OIL PRODUCTION DECLINE 


The closing of some of the country’s nuclear 
plants inevitably affected the supply of energy, but 
the problem was compounded by the drop in oil 
output that occurred in 1988. As Table 1 indicates, 
1988 was not the first year Soviet oil declined. Out- 
put fell in both 1984 and 1985. Recognizing how 
serious such a decline could be, Gorbachev made 
an inspection tour to Tyumen in west Siberia to ex- 
amine the problem. He roused the management 
and workers and ordered that they be provided with 
increased resources. After his visit, output did in- 
deed begin to grow again. 

Before long, however, output fell once more. 
This time the reasons were more complex and less 
amenable to improvement. In all probability, the 
situation is not beyond repair, but it will take more 
than a Gorbachev pep talk to solve the problem. 

The reasons for the drop in output included 

(Continued on page 335) 
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“Public opinion polls reveal a growing sense of ‘frustration and a lack of confidence in the 
Soviet leadership's ability to solve the country’s problems. Economic performance continues to 
deteriorate. The foreign aid that has been offered by the West is not expected to make much 


difference.” 


Confusion in Soviet Economic Reform 


By JupIrH Record McKInNEy 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


F the latter years of Leonid Brezhnev’s rule as 
ES Secretary of the Communist party of 

the Soviet Union have been accurately de- 
scribed as the era of stagnation, the past couple of 
years under General Secretary (and President) 
Mikhail Gorbachev have surely been the era of con- 
fusion. Instead of clear and steady progress — no 
matter how slow — toward the goal of perestroika 
(the creation of a restructured, reformed, revived 
economy), there has been a profusion of decrees, 
plans, laws and emergency measures — and amend- 
ments to each of these — that can be best character- 
ized as two steps forward and one step back, and 
more recently has often seemed to involve at least 
one step back for every step forward. 

What has gone wrong? Why, in a period of dra- 
matic and almost certainly irreversible change in. 
the countries of East Europe, has Gorbachev's pro- 
gram of perestroika apparently foundered? Why, 
when the atmosphere in East Europe has been one 
of excitement and optimism, has the mood in the 
Soviet Union turned sour? There are many forces 
at work— social, cultural, psychological and polit- 
ical, as well as economic — but the heart of the prob- 
lem is that carrying out the transformation from one 
kind of economic system to another has proved 
much more difficult than deciding that such trans- 
formation is necessary. | 

The problem is not that the leaders cannot decide 
what needs to be done. Despite the vacillation that 
has characterized Soviet economic policy over the 
last year or two, the essential features of the en- 
visaged reform have changed surprisingly little. It is 
now widely, though not universally, accepted that 
there should be diverse forms of ownership (lease- 
holding, cooperative, joint-stock, as well as state), 
that most prices should be determined “contractual- 
ly” on the basis of market forces rather than set by 
the center, that there should be competition (both 
domestic and foreign), a convertible ruble, a com- 
mercial banking system and a uniform tax system. 

Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov called for the 
creation of an economy with these elements when 


he presented the government's proposed program to 
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the second Congress of People’s Deputies in De- 
cember, 1989. Deputy Prime Minister Leonid 
Abalkin, head of the government’s commission on 
economic reform, had called for an economy with 
these same features in the report he gave to the All- 
Union Scientific and Practical Gonference on Prob- 
lems of the Radical Economic Reform a month 
earlier. Yet Abalkin’s program was considered 
bold, and Ryzhkov’s was considered a disappoint- 
ing retreat. Less than half a year later, a radical 
program was again designed, rejected and replaced 
with a more cautious version; again, the two pro- 
grams shared these basic elements. 

The differences between the radical and the mod- 
erate approaches are essentially those of timing. 
The question of what to do has proved easier to 
answer than the question of when and how to do it. 
The sense of urgency engendered by increasingly 
unsatisfactory economic performance and increas- 
ingly widespread social unrest conflicts with the fear 
that, without adequate preparation, implementa- 
tion of the reforms will in the short run cause further 
deterioration in the economy and thus risk even 
more serious discontent. 

Of the many obstacles to perestroika in the Soviet 
Union, the problem of sequencing seems particu- 
larly intractable. ‘The goal is to design a timetable 
for reforms wherein all the preconditions for success 
are satisfied before each reform is introduced. Giv- 
en the degree of interdependence among the com- 
ponents of an economic system, it is unlikely that 
any linear sequence of reforms will satisfy this 
criterion perfectly, but Soviet performance here has 
been especially perverse. Perhaps the most striking 
example was the extension of enterprise self-man- 
agement and self-financing as one of the first stages 
of reform. For enterprise managers to make appro- 
priate choices about their own resource use or out- 
put mix, they must have accurate information 
about the relative scarcity of goods. Such informa- 
tion would be contained in market-determined 
equilibrium prices, but conversion to such a system 
of price formation has been repeatedly postponed. 

One of the reasons for the Soviet reluctance to 
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carry out the much-needed reform of prices 18 the 
lack of correspondence between the existing struc- 
ture of physical and human capital in the Soviet 
Union (and thus the structure of what can be pro- 
duced) and the structure of demand (the structure 
of what people want to have produced). There is 
serious disequilibrium in the Soviet economy at 
both the macroeconomic and the microeconomic 
levels, and this disequilibrium portends dramatic 
and—for many— unacceptable consequences for 
the distribution of income and economic well-being 
as reform is carried out. The macroeconomic dis- 
equilibrium means that freeing prices from govern- 
ment control would result in rates of inflation far 
worse than those already being experienced and 
would inflict serious harm on those citizens living 
on fixed incomes. The microeconomic disequilibrnia 
mean that there are enormous opportunities for the 
enterprising to make windfall profits, considerable 
risks of bankruptcy and unemployment, and a high 
probability of significant redistribution among the 
republics, all of which are bound to increase ten- 
sions in the Soviet population. 

Given the difficulty of determining an appro- 
priate sequence of reform measures and the attempt 
to prevent any further erosion of support for its pro- 
gram, the Soviet government has found itself in re- 
cent months unable to act decisively. As a partial 
chronology of the period from November, 1989, to 
July, 1990, illustrates, programs have been an- 
nounced and abandoned, laws have been adopted 
and amended, decrees have been promulgated and 
suspended, all with remarkable frequency. 

In a discussion piece published shortly before the 
national conference on the problems of radical eco- 
nomic reform held in November, 1989, the organ- 
izing committee advocated what it called a “mod- 
erate-radical approach,” characterized by a set of 
“major one-time measures” that would give a “pow- 
erful impetus to the formation of a market.”! These 
measures, to be preceded by no more than a year of 
preparation, would include the development of di- 
verse forms of ownership; the restructuring of the fi- 
nancial and credit system; and the reform of wages, 
labor relations and social security, of planning and 
price-setting, of wholesale and retail trade, of the 
organization of production, and of foreign econom- 
ic activity. As its designation implies, the proposal 
was both radical (it called for the creation of both 
joint-stock and private enterprises) and moderate 
(there were to be fixed and regulated prices as well 


1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, no. 43 (October, 1989), pp. 4-7. 
2The highlights of this program are contained in Ryzhkov's 
report to the Congress, which appears in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 
no. 51 (December, 1989), pp. 8-13. 
’  3The text of these laws can be found in Ekonomika i zhizn: the 
law on land appeared in no. 11 (March, 1990), pp. 17-19; the 
law on property is in no. 12 (March, 1990), pp. 14-15. 


as unrestricted prices, with the last category largely 
limited to the small share of production in excess of 
state orders). 

As previously indicated, the program actually 
proposed by the government and adopted in De- 
cember, 1989, at the Congress of People’s Deputies 
did not abandon the goals of this “moderate-radical” 
approach, but it significantly slowed the planned 
pace of reform, extending the period for prepa- 
ratory work and deferring significant reforms, in- 
cluding the long-heralded reform of prices, for at 
least two years.? In the near term, energy was to be 
concentrated on addressing the serious and escalat- 
ing problem of shortages of consumer goods. With 
its calls for a large-scale emergency shift of 
resources from factories producing capital goods to 
those producing consumer goods and from the con- 
struction of production facilities to investment in 
social infrastructure, and with its goal of a 66-billion- 
ruble increase in the production of consumer goods 
in 1990 (compared with an annual average increase 
of only 17 billion rubles during the past four years), 
Ryzhkov’s program had far more in common with 
the old-style campaign approach of the traditional 
Soviet system than with the promises of perestroika. 


VACILLATION 


Belying the caution of the December program, 
the critically important laws on land and property 
were adopted (after considerable wrangling) during 
the first few months of 1990. Gorbachev signed the 
former into law on February 28, the latter on 
March 6.3 These two laws establish the legal foun- 
dation for fundamental changes in economic rela- 
tions in the Soviet Union, permitting individual 
ownership of certain means of production, the crea- 
tion of joint-stock companies and lifetime posses- 
sion (with the right of inheritance) of farmland, the 
construction of a home or dacha, or the manufac- 
ture of “traditional folk trades and crafts.” 

The laws do not abandon entirely the principles 
of socialism or central control. Article 1 of the law 
on property specifies that the use of any form of 
property must rule out the alienation of workers 
from the means of production and the exploitation 
of one person by another; article 9 of the law on land 
gives to the Congress of People’s Deputies the 
power to cancel someone’s right to possession and 
use of land if the land is being used for some pur- 
pose other than the one designated or if it is being 
used inefficiently. Nonetheless, by avoiding speci- 
fication of the primacy of state or collective owner- 
ship, the laws representa significant step away from 
the traditional system, and their adoption signaled 
that the December program was not a permanent 
retreat from the idea of reform. 

Another signal that the caution of December was 


not universally supported came in Gorbachev's in- 


augural address of March 15, in which he declared 


that it was necessary to take decisive action for the 
radicalization of economic reform and promised to 
use his presidential powers to achieve this goal. All 
indications were that such radicalization was immi- 
nent. In March, a group of economists and lawyers 
gathered to work out a package of laws that would, 
according to participating economist Pavel Bunich, 
remove government control from 70 percent of the 
state sector of the economy, sharply reduce the role 
of central planning, break up state monopolies and 
establish a new pricing mechanism.‘ Before it could 
be presented to the Supreme Soviet, however, this 
program was rejected by the newly established 
Presidential Council. 

This council, which seems to have largely super- 
seded the Politburo as government organs have in 
general begun to supersede the party hierarchy, 
comprises 16 men, some of them firm supporters of 
Gorbachev's attempts to reform Soviet society and 
the Soviet economy, and others outspoken critics. 
Presumably, Gorbachev’s goal was to co-opt the op- 
position by including them in the policy-making 
process, but at least in the early months of the coun- 
cil’s operation, the diversity of views seemed to 
result in stalemate. 

The program that was, finally presented to the 
Supreme Soviet in May, 1990, was a compromise 
that appeared to satisfy no one, and yet by mid- 
June it had been officially approved. The approval 


was more formal than real, however, because the - 


government was instructed to refine the program by 
September 1 and to introduce several of its provi- 
sions far more quickly than called for in the three- 
stage, five-year transition envisaged in the program. 
Thus, in June, 1990, the basic reform program of 
the government was neither significantly different 
nor any more convincingly in place than it had been 
in November, 1989. The confusion and vacillation 
that marked this period can have done little to pre- 
vent the erosion of popular support or to increase 
confidence in the government's ability to steer the 
economy through the uncharted seas between the 
familiar (if no longer very fertile) terrain of a com- 
mand economy and the promising, but terrifying, 
new world of a market economy. 

The adoption of the laws on land arid property 
seemed to contradict the general state of paralysis, 
but other legislative actions sent conflicting signals, 
as earlier laws and decrees were amended, suspend- 

4 Wall Street Journal, April 13, 1990, p. 3. 

*Lzvestia, December 16, 1989, p. 9; see also Jzvestia, April 6, 
1990, p. 1. 

S{zvestia, November 12, 1989, p. 1. l 

Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990), p. 17. 

8Izvestia, June 24, 1990, p. 2. 

"The New York Times, May 26, 1990, p. 4. 
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ed or reversed. By December, 1989, labor collec- 
tives in six branches of the economy had lost their 
right to elect managers, and on April 4, 1990, the 
Council of Ministers submitted a draft law to the 
Supreme Soviet that would restore entirely the 
state’s right to appoint directors of all state enter- 
prises. By November, 1989, the government had 
submitted proposals to the Supreme Soviet calling 
for restrictions on the export of consumer goods or 
raw materials used in the production of such goods 
and for the suspension of those articles of the law on 
state enterprises that permit contractual prices for 
certain types of food products and other “socially 
significant” consumer goods. Suspended as of De- 
cember, 1989, was a resolution calling for the tran- 
sition to full economic accountability and self-finan- 
cing of research and development organizations 
under the jurisdiction of the State Construction 
Committee of either the Soviet Union or any of the 
union republics.7 

On October 16, 1989, the law on cooperatives 
was changed to increase state control over their ac- 
tivities, giving the central government the right to 
set ceilings for the prices of basic consumer goods 
and services and imported goods; on June 6, 1990, 
the law was modified again in an attempt to 
increase control over the financial activity of coop- 
eratives and to reduce their contribution to infla- 
tionary pressures in the economy.® Just as the gov- 
ernment’s general programs swung back and forth 
between the radical and the cautious, so did specific 
legislation. Reconciling the new laws on land and 
property, on the one hand, and the amendments to 
the law on cooperatives, on the other, is not easy. 

The disappointing performance of the Soviet 
leadership during 1989 and 1990 has been matched 
by the disappointing performance of the Soviet 
economy. Many of the traditional mechanisms for 
directing the economy have been dismantled, many 
of the new ones are still being designed, and 
those —old and new—that are in place are largely 
incompatible with one another. Enterprise manag- 
ers are supposed to exercise independent judgment, 
making sound decisions about what to produce and 
how to produce it, yet the prices they must rely on 
continue to be arbitrarily set and misleading. 
Cooperatives are supposed to harness the energy 
and initiative of enterprising individuals, yet there 
are still prohibitions on the hiring of one person by 
another and laws restricting “speculation.” In fact, 
just in the past year the Russian republic issued an 
administrative decree against the sale of household 
goods by individuals at prices above those set by the 
state.’ 

Adding to the problems of mixed signals are 
those arising from “the human factor.” The open- 
ness and democratization on which Gorbachev had 
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counted to overcome the alienation and apathy of 
Soviet workers have backfired, at least for now. 
Strikes have cost the country dearly: in 1989, more 
than 7 million workdays were lost to strikes, and 
direct production losses — defined as work that was 
not performed — amounted to 0.8 billion rubles. In 
the first quarter of 1990 alone, these figures were 
9.4 million workdays and 0.82 billion rubles respec- 
tively.!° Since strikes in such critical locations as the 
coal mines and railroads have enormous conse- 
quences for other parts of the economy, total pro- 
duction losses must be significantly higher. 

Further disruptions in production and transpor- 
tation have come from the ethnic unrest in more 
and more parts of the country, the growing isola- 
tionism in certain republics —as illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by the decision of a bulk yarn factory in 
Lithuania to stop providing yarn to a knitwear fac- 
tory in Georgia (a decision that preceded by several 
months Lithuania’s decision to try to secede from 
the Soviet Union)—and the successful public 
pressure to close, for ecological reasons, factories 
like the Sloka pulp and paper mill in Latvia (the 
Soviet Union’s sole producer of the paper used for 
computer punch cards and the covers.of magazines 
and books). 1! 

Compounding these problems are the increasing 
inadequacy of the country’s transportation system, 
the increasing cost and difficulty of extracting oil 
and coal and the increasing volume of unfinished 
construction. As of January 1, 1990, there were 3.8 
million tons of imported freight sitting in ware- 
houses or on ships because the freight could not be 
transported to its destination (a 15 percent increase 

-from 1989), and the average turnaround for freight 

cars had slowed by 4 percent. Production of 
petroleum was 3 percent lower in 1989 than in 
1988, and production of coal was 4 percent lower. 
Only 40 percent of the state-ordered construction 
projects scheduled to be completed in 1989 were ac- 
tually finished, down from 59 percent in 1988, and 
the volume of unfinished construction grew to a 
value of 180.9 billion rubles. !? | 


POOR RESULTS 


In a report to the Supreme Soviet in September, 
1989, Lev Voronin, first vice chairman of the 


10 Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990), p. 15, and no. 18 
(April, 1990), p. 15. The numbers are not perfectly com- 


parable, because those for 1990 include work stoppages due to 


ethnic unrest, while those for 1989 apparently do not. 
11Jzvestia, January 26, 1990, p. 2; Pravda, January 24, 1990, 
p. 8. 
12 Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990), pp. 17, 19. 
\3Tzvestia, September 26, 1989, p. 2; Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 
(February, 1990), p. 15. 
14Jzvestia, April 7, 1990, p. 1. 
18 Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990), pp. 15, 16. 


Council of Ministers, announced that for 62 of the 
178 “highly important” types of output being mon- 
itored by the government’s statistical organizations, 
output had been lower in the first eight months of 
1989 than in the corresponding period of 1988. For 
the year as a whole, according to official data, in- 
dustrial output in the Soviet Union grew by only 
1.7 percent, and agricultural output by only 1 per- 
cent, while the volume of housing construction ac- 
tually fell. 13 

Performance in the first quarter of 1990 was no 
better, with industrial output slightly less than in 
the first quarter of 1989 and housing construction 
significantly less. Output of 12 of the 25 articles of 
light industry monitored by the State Statistical 
Committee had fallen, including output of fabrics, 
footwear and towels.!+ Unlike the level of output, 
the total wage fund continued to grow, and the gap 
between aggregate demand for goods and services 
and aggregate supply therefore widened. 

For several decades, Soviet leaders have attempt- 
ed to buy popular acquiescence in the system 
through regular increases in money income. Since 
these increases have not been fully matched by in- 
creases in the provision of consumer goods and ser- 
vices and since the party has traditionally adhered 
to a policy of stable prices, personal savings have 
steadily grown. These accumulated savings were a 
concern even in the late 1970’s. Recently, after a 
couple of years of rapid increase in wage funds, 
despite virtual stagnation in production, they have 
been viewed with horror. According to Ryzhkov’s 
report to the Congress of People’s Deputies in De- 
cember, during 1989 income rose by 12 percent 
while output rose by only 2 percent. 

The consequence of this macroeconomic dis- 
equilibrium is increasingly worrisome inflationary 
pressure. Whether this pressure drives up official 
prices in state stores, leads to more and more per- 
vasive and serious shortages or causes sharp in- 
creases in prices charged outside the state sector — 
and it has done all three — it is becoming a source of 
intense concern. Official estimates put the actual 
rate of increase in retail prices of consumer goods at 
2 percent for 1989; taking into account the potential 
increases implied by unsatisfied demand, the of- 
ficial estimate is 7.5 percent. In some areas, 
however, meat products are sold by cooperatives at 
prices that are more than twice as high as those 
charged in state stores.!5 

More and more goods are being distributed 
through the use of ration coupons issued through 

(Continued on page 342) 
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“The dominant political conflict in the Soviet Union today is between forces supporting de- 
mocratization and forces opposed to it. Where the national idea is allied with the democratic 


ideal... 


tion. . 


. . The emotional power of nationalism . . 


it has provided a very powerful basis for mobilizing mass political participa- 


. may accelerate the process of change.” 


The European Republics of the Soviet Union 


By STEVEN L. BURG 
Associate Professor of Politics, Brandeis University 


the nationality problems in the European re- 

publics of the Soviet Union has failed. He 
has been unable to reconcile the demands of in- 
creasingly powerful radicals for democratic reform 
and national sovereignty for the ethnic territories of 
the U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and conservative 
demands for the defense of the Soviet order and 
Russian domination, on the other. By failing to 
carry perestroika to its logical conclusion and con- 
ceding to the demands for autonomy and democ- 
racy of well-organized and widely supported na- 
tional movements in the republics and the growing 
movement for democratization in the Russian re- 
.public, Gorbachev lost the mass electoral support 
he needed to legitimize his own leadership and pro- 
gram of change. By failing to act decisively to sup- 
press the rising tide of ethnic and political unrest in 
the country, he strengthened the resistance of con- 
servative forces and created a basis for their appeal 
to Russian nationalism. Thus, by his own actions — 
or lack of action—Gorbachev contributed to the 
growing polarization of Soviet politics in 1990, a 


P RESIDENT Mikhail Gorbachev's approach to 


polarization that appears to have left him with little 


political support. 

After repeated delays resulting from conflict 
among the leaders, Gorbachev finally secured the 
publication of a draft platform on nationalities 
policy in August, 1989. This was his first attempt 
since assuming power in 1985 to formulate a coher- 
ent approach to nationality issues. Until this point, 
his approach had been reactive, driven by the 
repeated upheavals in interethnic relations since the 
Alma-Ata riots in 1986. The draft platform repre- 
sented an attempt to reconcile inherently incon- 
sistent positions. It called for preserving the Soviet 
federation by increasing the autonomy of the 
republics and ensuring the cultural and political 
rights of all nationalities, large and small. In a 
slogan that has since become an object of derision, it 
asserted that “without a strong Union there can be 
no strong republics.”! 


1Pravda, August 17, 1989, as translated in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. 41, no. 33 (September 13, 1989), p. 4. 





Thus the platform balanced concessions to na- 
tional groups on the peripheries by also increasing 
the power and prerogatives of the Russian republic. 
The latter was assumed to be a reliable source of 
support for the union and therefore a political 
counterweight in the federation to the non-Russian 
republics. Strengthening the Russian republic also 
provided an institutionalized outlet for the expres- 
sion of growing Russian nationalist sentiments. 

A Central Committee plenum was convened in 
September, 1989, to discuss and adopt this plat- 
form. Debate at the plenum revealed deep divisions 
in the party, but did nothing to resolve them. 
Therefore, official policy remained internally in- 
consistent. It encouraged the demands of those pur- 
suing national autonomy on the peripheries and 
those who sought to forestall disintegration through 
repression. This inconsistency was reflected in 
responses Gorbachev and the Soviet leadership 
made to developments in the western region of the 
Soviet Union in 1990, which vacillated between 
tolerance and the resort to intimidation and force. 

The strongest challenge to the Soviet status quo 
comes from the Baltic republics. In Lithuania, Sa- 
judis, a mass organization that began in late 1988, 
ostensibly to support perestroika and reform, rapid- 
ly evolved to become a national independence 
movement. By the end of 1989, popular support for 
the restoration of an independent Lithuania had 
become so widespread that it penetrated even the 
ranks of the Communist party of Lithuania. At its 
twentieth congress in December, 1989, the Lithua- 
nian party voted to split from the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and form an indepen- 
dent party. 

Motivated by the desire to strengthen its appeal 
to the Lithuanian populace and therefore its polit- 
ical legitimacy, the newly independent party select- 
ed for its leaders those Communists who had been 
able to win election to the congress of people’s 
deputies. Some delegates to the congress proved 
unwilling to go along with this attempt to build 
popular support and organized themselves into a 
separate Communist party organization loyal to 
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Moscow. The CPSU Central Committee respond- 
ed to these events with surprising restraint, calling 
for discussions. But a three-day visit to the republic 
by a delegation headed by Gorbachev in January, 
1990, did nothing to heal the rift. Within days, the 
newly independent Lithuanian Communist party 
declared its support for Lithuanian independence. 

By early 1990, six major parties had registered to 
compete in elections to the Lithuanian supreme 
soviet, the republic parliament, including the inde- 
pendent Communist party under the name Lith- 
uanian Democratic party, and the Moscow-oriented 
Communist party under the name Lithuanian 
Communist party (for the CPSU platform). A 
Social Democratic party, a Green party and a 
Christian Democratic party were also registered. 
Sajudis, the organization with the broadest support, 
did not participate in the election as a separate par- 
ty. Its leadership chose instead to permit local 
chapters to endorse candidates; thus many candi- 
dates endorsed by Sajudis also enjoyed the support 
of one or more of the other parties. ‘The February, 
1990, elections, however, produced a major elec- 
toral victory for those candidates backed by Sajudts 
and a clear defeat for those who did not enjoy such 
backing. These elections further confirmed the 
` right of the Sajudis leadership to speak on behalf of 
the Lithuanian nation.? 

On March 11, the newly elected, Sajudis-domi- 
nated parliament reaffirmed Lithuanian indepen- 
dence and elected Vytautas Landsbergis, the head 
of Saudis, president of the republic of Lithuania. 
The parliament elected a new government within 
days. Kazimiera Prunskiene, a leading member of 
Saudis, was elected Prime Minister, and Algirdas 
Brazauskas, the leader of the independent Com- 
munist party (and the first secretary appointed by 
Gorbachev before the party split), was elected depu- 
ty prime minister. 

Moscow’s first response was to intimidate the 
new Lithuanian government and undermine pop- 
ular resolve to support its move toward indepen- 
dence. Soviet military forces began “routine exer- 
cises” in the republic that included the movement of 
tanks through Vilnius, the Lithuanian capital. 
Moscow also used troops to assert its physical con- 


2Saulius Girnius, “Forthcoming Elections to Lithuanian 
Supreme Soviet,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 9 (March 2, 
1990), pp. 23-23; and “Results of Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
Elections,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 10 (March 9, 
1990), pp. 23-25. 

3Text as reported in The New York Times, June 30, 1990. 

*Riina Kionka, “The Estonian Citizens’ Committee: An Op- 
position Movement of a Different Complexion,” Report on the 
U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 6 (February 9, 1990), pp. 30-33; and “The 
Congress Convenes,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 12 
(March 23, 1990), pp. 32-35. See also Toomas Ilves, “The 
Congress of Estonia,” ibid., pp. 31-32. 


trol over key institutions in the republic, including 
Communist party offices, the offices of the public 
prosecutor and newspaper publishing offices. By 
these acts, Moscow conveyed an implicit threat to 
undertake even more repressive measures, despite 
public assurances that force would not be used. 
Gorbachev made further threats personally, by sug- 
gesting that he might use the powers of the Soviet 
presidency to impose direct rule on the republic. 
After a month of tense relations, Gorbachev and the 
Soviet leadership imposed an economic blockade 
that eventually convinced the Lithuanians that they 
would have to negotiate their departure from the 
Soviet Union. 

At first Gorbachev demanded the unequivocal 
rescinding of the Lithuanian declaration of in- 
dependence. Despite efforts by the Lithuanians to 
find a compromise formula, Gorbachev remained 
intransigent. However, under the pressure of 
public calls for negotiations by European leaders 
and the need to ensure the success of an upcoming 
summit meeting with United States President 
George Bush, Gorbachev agreed to accept a Lith- 
uanian compromise. On June 29, the Lithuanian 
parliament declared a 100-day moratorium on im- 
plementation of the March 11 declaration of in- 
dependence in order to permit negotiations to take 
place. The parliament stipulated, however, that 
“the moratorium automatically becomes invalid - 
upon the breaking off of negotiations.” In addition, 
it warned Moscow not to use force, stipulating that 
“should certain circumstances or events not allow 
the first supreme council of the republic of Lith- 
uania to continue its normal state governing func- 
tions, the moratorium will at that moment cease to 
be valid.”3 

In Estonia, national opposition to the Soviet 
regime and support for independence is divided 
between two major groups: the Popular Front of 
Estonia and the Estonian Citizens Committee. The 
committee is a popular, grass-roots movement or- 
ganized around the premise that the authoritative 
resolution of the fate of the republic:lies exclusively 
in the hands of those who were citizens of the in- 
dependent Republic of Estonia in 1940, when it 
was illegally annexed by the Soviet Union, and of 
their descendants. The committee therefore organ- 
ized an independent, democratic election process 
by which those who were eligible could select 
delegates to a provisional parliament, called the 
congress of Estonia. The congress convened in 
March, 1990, and declared the Soviet annexation of 
the Republic of Estonia void. It called for an end to 
Soviet occupation of the republic and the restora- 
tion of Estonian independence. But it did not sum- 
marily declare the republic to be independent.* 

Shortly after the congress of Estonia concluded, 


official elections to the new republic’s supreme 
soviet were held. These elections produced a divid- 
ed parliament, with 49 of 105 seats going to sup- 
porters of the Popular Front, 29 to the Estonian 
Communist party, and 27 to opponents of Estonian 
independence.° As a result, decisive action to assert 
Estonian independence along the path. defined by 
Lithuanian actions would be far more difficult to 
achieve in this forum than it had been in the Lithua- 
nian parliament. ‘Thus, the newly elected Estonian 
parliament could declare the Soviet annexation of 
the republic illegal and assert the continued ex- 
istence of the previously independent Republic of 
Estonia. But it had to leave unanswered the ques- 
tion of how the relationship between that republic, 
the Soviet republic of Estonia and the Soviet Union 
was to be resolved. 

Unless the Estonian Communist party follows 
the path of the Lithuanian party and splits from the 
CPSU, thereby producing a pro-independence fac- 
tion whose parliamentary representatives would 
support independence, the new Estonian govern- 
ment headed by Popular Front figure Edgar 
Savisaar as prime minister will have to proceed 
cautiously. It will be able to lend political, moral 
and perhaps even material support to its Lithua- 
nian neighbors, but will be unable to emulate their 
actions. 

The popular movement toward independence in 
Latvia is similarly constrained. In May, 1989, the 
People’s Front of Latvia, founded in October, 1988, 
declared its support for independence. In elections 
held in March, 1990, a large proportion of the can- 
didates committed to a democratic and indepen- 
dent Latvia and endorsed by the People’s Front 
achieved victory. But more conservative candidates 
also won victories, especially in those districts with 
large non-Latvian (especially Russian) popula- 
tions. Resistance to independence for the republic is 
strong in the Latvian Communist party, and the 
forces attempting to split the party along Lithua- 
nian lines are relatively weaker. Party moderates 
who seek to redefine the relationship between Lat- 
via and Moscow within the context of a continued 
union apparently hold the upper hand in this party 
and republic. Given this division of power, in early 





SRiina Kionka, “Elections to Estonian Supreme Soviet,” 
Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 14 (April 6, 1990), pp 22-24. 

SAs reported in The New York Times, May 16, 1990. Note 
especially the photograph of violent protest in Estonia, p. 1. 

David Marples, “Ecological Issues Discussed at Founding 
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(February 2, 1990), pp. 21-22; and “A Sociological Survey of 
‘Rukh,’” ibid., vol. 2, no. 2 (January 12, 1990), pp. 18-20. An 
extensive survey of developments in the Ukraine in the period 
1987-1989 may be found in Taras Kuzio, “Unofficial Groups 
and Publications in Ukraine,” ibid., vol. 1, no. 47 (November 
24, 1989), pp. 10-21. 
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May, 1990, the newly elected parliament initiated a 
“transition” to eventual independence, but could 
not move precipitously toward this goal. 

In sharp contrast to his reaction to Lithuanian 
developments, Gorbachev responded more cau- 
tiously to these republics, acknowledging the need 
for further discussion. He could do so because the 
threat of secession in Latvia and Estonia 1s less im- 
mediate. In both these republics there is substantial 
resistance to independence in the local party, and 
there are organized movements, supported largely 
by their Russian populations, to oppose in- 
dependence. Indeed, in May, 1990, violent anti- 
independence protests took place in both republics, 
including assaults by determined crowds on their 
respective parliament buildings.® 

Gorbachev's tolerance also represented an at- 
tempt to Isolate the Lithuanians. In April and May, 
1990, the leadership of the three Baltic republics 
concluded economic and political cooperation 
agreements that further their mutual support of ef- 
forts to achieve independence in the face of Soviet 
resistance. By engaging the Estonians and Latvians 
in discussion, Gorbachev was gaining potentially 
important leverage in dissuading these republics 
from assisting the Lithuanians. 

Although events in the Ukraine have not yet 
reached the crisis level of the Baltic republics, a 
widespread popular political mobilization has been 
under way in this republic since 1987; in the pro- 
cess, many political groups and movements have 
been established. The most overtly political among 
these are the Ukrainian Helsinki Union (UHU) 
and the Popular Movement for Restructuring, or 
Rukh. The UHU was organized in March, 1988, by 
members of the dissident human rights movement 
in that republic who had been released from prison 
during 1987. In July, 1988, the UHU declared its 
support for Ukrainian sovereignty and the 
transformation of the U.S.S.R. into a confedera- 
tion of independent states. Rukh is a broader 
organization that initially drew its support from the 
cultural and intellectual strata of the republic, but it 
has grown into a de facto popular front. It is a 
democratically oriented movement, committed to 
expanding. Ukrainian autonomy and ensuring the 
cultural survival of the Ukrainian nation. It shares 
a well-developed concern for the condition of the 
Ukrainian environment with another important 
group, Zelenyz Suit, or Green World. This is the 
ecology-oriented (or Green) movement of the 
Ukraine, which held its organizing congress in Oc- 
tober, 1989, although it had already been function- 
ing for about two years. ‘These groups’ concern for 
the ecology and the evident appeal of the Green 
movement to voters in the Ukraine rises from the 
appalling levels of pollution in the republic.’ 
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In anticipation of the March, 1990, elections to 
the republic parliament, these groups and others — 
some 40 in all— formed an electoral alliance under 
the name Democratic Bloc. Candidates associated 
with this bloc won impressive victories, capturing 
108 of 450 seats. While this gives the opposition a 
substantial voice in the republic, it does not yet give 
the opposition the power to move the Ukraine in the 
direction of genuine independence. But there is 
wide support for significant democratization in the 
Ukraine and greater autonomy for the republic. In 
a poll conducted by Radio Kiev of newly elected 
members of the parliament, 38 percent supported 
independence for the Ukraine within a recon- 
structed confederation, while 10 percent supported 
complete Ukrainian independence. Even among 
members of the Communist party of the Ukraine, 
support for increased autonomy for the republic is 
widespread.® 

Even more important, the Lithuanian declara- 
tion of independence, and especially the hostility of 
Gorbachev’s response to it, has apparently radical- 
ized at least some leaders of the Ukrainian opposi- 
tion. One leader of Rukh maintained that Gor- 
bachev’s approach led him and his colleagues “to the 
conclusion that the regaining of national sovereign- 
ty within the Soviet Union is impossible” and that 
the federation Gorbachev describes “will still be the 
same old house with a repainted facade.” According 
to this leader, the Ukraine will secede within a few 
years, causing the U.S.S.R. to collapse. The 
events in Lithuania have also increased the pressure 
on the Ukrainian party leadership to assume a more 
sympathic position on Ukrainian independence 
than the pro forma support it has offered thus far. 
Any further effort to accommodate popular de- 
mands for autonomy, however, is likely to polarize 
the Ukrainian party. Thus developments in the 
Ukraine may be moving rapidly toward the Baltic 
model. 

In Georgia, the processes of political mobiliza- 
tion and polarization of positions are already well 
developed, intensified by the military and the inter- 
nal police troops’ bloody attack on peaceful demon- 
strators in Tblisi in April, 1989. About 150 political 
movements and groups seeking change in Georgia 
and the Soviet Union are now active. They include 


8David Marples, “The Communist Party of Ukraine: A 
Fading Force?” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 23 (June 8, 
1990), p. 21-22; and “Ukrainian Parliamentarians Polled on 
Sovereignty,” ibid., vol. 2, no. 26 (June 29, 1990), p. 18. 

9Cited in Paul Goble, “Gorbachev's Baltic Policy Backfires,” 
Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 21 (May 25, 1990), p. 2. 

10Flizabeth Fuller, “Georgia Edges Toward Secession,” Report 
on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 22 (June 1, 1990), pp. 14-18. 

11For an insightful exploration of this lmkage, see Roman 
Szporluk, “Dilemmas of Russian Nationalism,” Problems of Com- 
munism, vol. 38, no. 4 (July-August, 1989), pp. 15-35. 


radical political parties that refuse to recognize the 
legitimacy of Soviet power and seek to restore the 
pre-1921 Georgian Democratic Republic; more 
moderate political parties pursuing democratiza- 
tion, reform and eventual independence; ecological 
groups; religious and cultural societies; groups rep- 
resenting the ethnic minorities of the republic; and 
others. 

The Georgian Popular Front founded in August, 
1989, has been unable to generate as much support 
or establish as much influence in the republic as has 
Sajudis in Lithuania or Rukh in the Ukraine. In- 
stead, the many groups active in the republic have 
decided to organize their own independent elections 
to an alternative parliamentary body that will elect 
a coalition government to negotiate the republic's 
secession from the Soviet Union. t° 

In effect, the Georgian opposition movements 
have decided to pursue the same strategy as the one 
adopted by the Estonian Citizens’ Committee. In 
Georgia, however, this strategy is likely to produce 
more radical results. Like the Estonians, the Geor- 
gians believe that the cultural survival of their na- 
tion is threatened. This perception is fueled by the 
demographic growth of ethnic minorities in 
Georgia and by their demands for independence. 
Unlike the Estonians, however, the Georgians re- 
tain enough power in their own republic to press 
any demand that enjoys widespread support among 
the Georgian people, even at the expense of the in- 
digenous minorities. 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION 


The fate of the Soviet Union is inextricably linked 
with developments in the Russian republic and the 
Russian nation.!! During 1990, these develop- 
ments offered contradictory signs for the future. 
Democratization of the Soviet electoral process and 
the strengthening of representative institutions at 
all levels of the political system, as well as the deci- 
sion to strengthen the powers and prerogatives of 
the Russian republic in the Soviet federation, have 
been used by democratically inclined popular’ 
groups in the Russian republic (R.S.F.S.R.) to es- 
tablish political strongholds from which to push for 
an acceleration of reform. But conservative political 
forces have seized on the decision to permit the 
creation of a separate Communist party organiza- 
tion for the Russian republic in order to establish an 
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“As a result of President Mikhail Gorbachev's reforms, Soviet Asian republics have devel- 
oped assertive popular movements and are emerging as budding independent actors. These 
popular movements are essentially anticolontal, reformist and nationalist.” 


Nationalist Movements in Soviet Asia 


| By SHIREEN T. HUNTER 
Deputy Director of the Middle East Program, Center for Strategic and International Studies 


NE of the most important, albeit unintend- 

ed, consequences of President Mikhail 

` Gorbachev's reform policy has been the 

unleashing of popular forces throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

Within barely three years, a variety of political 
and other: groups have sprung up in the Soviet 
Asian republics. Their views and agendas differ, 
but all these groups share a strong desire for polit- 
ical, economic and cultural independence. The 
groups differ principally as to the extent of in- 
dependence they demand. and their willingness to 
maintain some links to Moscow. 

Attitudes toward links with Moscow are as yet di- 
vided and in flux, but all agree that the current sit- 
uation is untenable. Moscow, too, after trying to 
subdue autonomist tendencies through so-called in- 
ternationalist education, has concluded that decen- 
tralization and the granting of greater autonomy 
just short of secession is inevitable. What is uncer- 
tain is Moscow’s ability to implement this policy 
and to avoid disintegration. 

The process of disintegration will not be en- 
couraged solely by the non-Russian republics, as 
evidenced by the Russian republic’s declaration of 
independence on May 29, 1990. In fact, a paradox- 
ical trend is evident in the Soviet Union, where the 
non-Russian republics complain that Moscow 
plunders their natural resources, while ethnic Rus- 
sians are unhappy that Moscow subsidizes the 
economies of the non-Russian republics. 

Growing interethnic violence in the Asian repub- 
lics has frequently necessitated the dispatch of Rus- 
sian troops—an action that is also highly resented 
and contributes to the belief that the central govern- 
ment should relinquish these republics. Although 
the shape of future political arrangements in the 
Soviet Union—a loose federation, a confederation 
or total devolution—is undecided, it is clear that 
Asian republics will soon become largely indepen- 
dent actors. 


1Azerbaijan’s unemployment is estimated at around 40 per- 
cent. Rural unemployment has caused a massive urban drift, 
exacerbating housing shortages and contributing to interethnic 
tensions. 


Thus the republics’ future political, social and 
economic structure, the character of their emerging 
leadership elite and their philosophical inclinations, 
and how they will relate to one another and to the 
outside world acquire significance beyond their 
own borders. Indeed, events in these republics 
could reshape the political map of a region extend- 
ing from Turkey to Afghanistan. At a minimum, 
their entry into the politics of Southwest Asia could 
increase the risk of conflict between them and some 
neighboring states and among neighboring states 
by reviving old rivalries and creating new ones. ‘The 
risk of conflict is heightened by the lack of a strong 
sense of national and cultural identity among most 
republics, territorial and cultural disputes among 
them—and between them and some neighboring 
states — compounded by the efforts of outside forces 
to influence their evolution according to their own 
interests. Regional cooperation, by contrast, could 
be enhanced by the fact that few of these republics 
can be economically viable alone. 


WHITHER THE EMPIRE: AND WHY? 


The strength of centrifugal forces in Soviet Asia 
reflects the failure of Russification and Sovietiza- 
tion, the tenacity of indigenous cultures, disillusion- 
ment with the economic results of socialism and 
hence the delegitimization of the concept of socialist 
internationalism as a focus of political loyalty and as 
a system that encourages economic and social 
development. 

While it is difficult to determine the relative sig- 
nificance of these factors in unleashing centrifugal 
tendencies in Soviet Asia, all have been important. 
All these republics viewed the incorporation of their 
territory into the Soviet Union as a purely coercive 
and colonial act. In this sense, popular movements 
in Soviet Asia are very similar to past anticolonial 
movements in Asia and Africa. Economic griev- 
ances and complaints about corruption and ineffi- 
ciency are equally widespread. For example, the 
demographic explosion and economic mismanage- 
ment have created severe unemployment problems, 
which are a major source of discontent and a prin- 
cipal cause of interethnic tensions.! Similarly, high 
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prices, inadequate housing and consumer shortages 
are a principal cause of popular complaint and often 
the source of interethnic tensions. During the Ka- 
zakhstan disturbances of July, 1989, the rioters 
complained of the high prices charged by the coop- 
eratives run by immigrants from the Caucasus and 
demanded their expulsion.? . 

Disturbances in Tajikistan in the winter of 1990 
were prompted partly by rumors that Armenian 
refugees were to be settled in the area, thus causing 
anxiety over the impact of such moves on the hous- 
ing situation, and were the real cause of anti-Ar- 
menian sentiments.’ The same factors contributed 
to Azerbaijani-Armenian clashes in January, 1990. 
Environmental degradation is another grievance 
against Moscow. The environmental predicament 
of these republics is best symbolized by the case of 
the Aral Sea.+ 

Among the cultural factors contributing to dis- 


In June, 1989, the rioters in the Kazakh city of Novyi Uzen 
demanded the “provision of jobs for unemployed Kazakhs” and 
the “expulsion of all settlers from the Caucasus.” Ann Sheehy, 
“Interethnic Disturbances in Western Kazakhstan,” Report on the 
U.S.S.R., vol. 1, no. 27 (July 7, 1989), p. 11. 

See Bess Brown, “Unrest in Tajikstan,” Report on the 
U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 8 (February 23, 1990), p. 28. 

4See James Critchlow, “The Politburo’s Efforts to Deal with 
the Aral Sea Disaster,” Radio Liberty Research, September 28, 
1988; also Philip P. Micklin, “Desiccation of the Aral Sea: A 
Water Management Disaster in the Soviet Union,” Sctence, 
September 25, 1988. The Aral Sea became desiccated because 
of overdevelopment of the region around it. 

5In July, 1989, Tajik was made the state language in Ta- 
jikistan. Also, James Critchlow, “Uzbeks Demand Elimination 
of Non-Native Place Names,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 
3 (January 19, 1990), pp. 19-20; Azade-Ayse Rorlich, “The 
Return of the Arabic Alphabet,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, 
no. 18 (May 4, 1990), pp. 20-22; Turkmen efforts at cultural 
regeneration in Annette Bohr, “Turkmenistan Under Pere- 
stroika,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 12 (March 23, 1990), 
pp. 26-28; Ben Brown and John Soper, “Major Kazakh Poet 
Rehabilitated,” Radio Liberty Research, May 2, 1988, p. 1. 

6See Ann Sheehy, “Tajiks Question Republican Frontiers,” 
Radio Liberty Research, August 11, 1988, pp. 1-5. 

7See Edward G. Brown, Literary History of Persia, 5 volumes 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929). Also see 
Cambridge History of Iran: From the Arab Invasion to the Seljuks, vol. 6 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975). 

8See Audrey L. Altstadt, “Azerbaijanis Reassess Their His- 
tory,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 1, no..23 (August 18, 1988), 
pp. 18-19. Azerbaijan’s name denotes its Persian origins, as it 1s 
derived from the name of its satrap under the Achamenids’ 


“Athorpates,” meaning guardian of fire. Moreover, most parts. 


of Soviet Azerbaijan historically were called Aran. The name 
Azerbaijan for the Soviet part was first used in 1918 by the Ot- 
tomans, who were trying to bring that area under their control 
and were also eyeing Iranian Azerbaijan. 

*Gulistan,” a poem by Bakhtiar Vahabzadeh, the pan- 
Turkic leader of the Azerbaijan People’s Front, attacks Iran and 
Russia for dividing the two Azerbaijans. Anyone remotely 
familiar with history knows that this was not the case. However, 
the theme of Russo-Iranian collusion is promoted partly to 
blunt any popular feelings of solidarity with Iran because of 
religion and other links. 


content are Moscow's policies of Russification and 
Sovietization. Certain aspects of this policy, espe- 
cially the reinterpretation and falsification of histor- 
ical records, have created new problems. 

The Asian republics particularly resent the 
changes in their alphabet; the use of Russian words, 
names, and terms; the neglect of indigenous literary 
works; and the Soviet antireligious campaign. They 
complain that these actions have deprived them of 
an important part of their cultural legacy and have 
barred communication with their ethnic and 
linguistic kin and with the neighboring areas. 
Therefore, all their popular movements, and even 
their current governments, have taken measures to 
change the alphabet from Cyrillic to either Latin or 
Arabic, to make the local languages the official 
language, to reinstate the original names of the 
cities and to rehabilitate local literary figures.° 
Thus, popular movements in these republics have a 
strong cultural dimension. 

Growing cultural assertiveness, however, has in- 
tensified rivalry and friction between certain repub- 
lics and has led to a creative reinterpretation of 
history. For example, the Tajiks and the Uzbeks 
hotly dispute which one of them is heir to Iran’s cul- 
tural legacy; both claim Persian poets and scientists 
from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries as their 
own.® 

What is conveniently ignored is the fact that this 
region and large parts of present-day Afghanistan 
formed the Greater Khorassan, where the Persian 
literary and political renaissance of the post-Arab 
conquest occurrred and a new Persian known as 
Farsi-e-Dari emerged.” The Soviet Azerbayjanis . 
also claim Iranian literary figures, including the 
poet Mohammed Hossein Shahryar of ‘Tabriz, 

The Azeri nationalists are also creating a history 
for Azerbaijan dating back to 500 B.C., without 
any reference to Iran. Ironically, they are not con- 
scious of contradictions between such claims and 
their pan-Turkic sentiments, since the Turkifica- 
tion of Azerbaijan was completed only in the six- 
teenth century. The most blatant case of historic 
falsification, however, is the nationalists’ reinter- 
pretation of the two treaties of Gulistan (1808) and 
Turkmanchai (1828) between Iran and Russia. 
The nationalists view these treaties as a Russo-Iran- 
ian plot to divide Azerbaijan, rather than the result ` 
of Russian imperial expansion at Iran’s expense.? 
This situation is, however, largely the result of past 
Soviet policies and a conscious Soviet falsification of 
history for political reasons. Cultural assertiveness 
is accompanied by a greater interest in Islam. As 
Russification has failed to submerge indigenous 
cultures, Marxism-Leninism has failed to replace 
Islam. 

This failure has been due partly to the fact that 


Islam is also a way of life and an essential part of the 
Muslim cultural identity. The strength of Islam has 
been evident in the survival of Islamic rites, despite 
official discouragement.!° Moreover, traditional 
Islam in this region is of the unorthodox variety that 
places considerable emphasis on Sufi Brotherhoods 
and the veneration of religious figures. These prac- 
tices can, and have, continued discreetly. Indeed, 
this resilience has given rise to the phenomenon of 
so-called parallel Islam, namely a grass-roots Is- 
lam, as opposed to the officially sanctioned Islamic 
boards. | 

With rising global Islamic consciousness and the 
possibilities offered by glasnost, Soviet Muslims are 
asserting their allegiance to Islam. This assertive- 
ness is manifested in the opening of mosques, re- 
quests to other Muslim countries like Saudi Arabia 


and Iran for copies of the Koran and religious books - 


and efforts to forge closer ties with other Muslims. 

However, despite fears that extremist Islam may 
dominate politics in these republics, these fears 
have not materialized thus far. There are some fun- 
damentalist groups, especially in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan, but they are of the Wahhabi rather than 
the Iranian variety. Saudi assistance and the 
. support of Saudi-sponsored Afghan and Pakistani 
fundamentalists are largely responsible for this 
phenomenon. Wahhabi proselytizing, however, 
has exacerbated interethnic tensions in Uzbekistan, 
especially between Uzbeks and Shia Meshketian 


Turks.!! Islam’s political appeal lies largely in its’ 


provision for an ideological and moral framework 
for a post-socialist society. Indeed, Christianity is 
. playing a similar role in Georgia and Armenia. In 


sum, the desire to accord Islam a more important . 


social and political role and to make Muslim Soviet 
republics an integral part of the Islamic world are 
goals pursued by many popular movements in 
Soviet Asia. However, Islam is only one of the 
forces animating and motivating these movements. 


RANGE AND CHARACTER OF GROUPS 


Not all the groups that have emerged in Soviet 
Asia in the last two years can be characterized as 
political, nationalist or independence movements, 
= although all have a political dimension. These 
groups fall into the following categories. 

Professional groupings, youth organizations, 
literary associations. These include the Kazakh 


10See Alexandre Bennigsen, “New Islamic Funeral Monu- 
ments Being Built in Kazakhstan,” Radio Liberty Research, Jan- 
uary 11, 1988, pp. 1-3; Muriel Atkin, “The Survival of Islam in 
Soviet Tajikstan,” The Middle East Journal, vol. 43, no. 4 
(Autumn, 1989), pp. 605-617. 

11See “Muslims Demonstrate: Tashkent Parade in Doubt,” 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Soviet Union Daily Report 
(cited as FBIS), May 9, 1990, p. 103. The demonstration was 
organized by. members of the Wahhabi Muslim organization. 
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Writers Union in Kazakhstan; the Baku Center for 
the Arts; Gala, a group formed to preserve and re- 
store historical and architectural monuments, in 
Azerbaijan; Chanlibel, a group for promoting and 
popularizing Azerbaijan’s culture and history; Ta- 
jikistan’s principal scientific group, Khazina; and 
its cultural group, the Tajik Language Fund, whose 
goal is to stress the connection between Tajik and 
Persian culture, promote classical Tajik literature 
and restore Tajik traditions. 

Environmental or “Green” movements. Among 
them are the Green Front in Alma-Ata, the capital 
of Kazakhstan, and the Azerbaijan Green party. 

Gradualist reform movements. One example is 
Yavaran-e-perestroika (the helpers of perestroika) 
in ‘Tajikistan. 

Political groupings. Groups in Azerbaijan or 
Armenia have names like the Popular Front or the 
National Front. Others have names that suggest 
unity (like the Birlik in Uzbekistan) or renaissance 
(like the Rastakhis in Tajikistan). There are also a 
number of political parties in the pattern of those in 
Western democracies, especially in Georgia. 

‘There is a wide range of tendencies and some 
sharp differences within these groups. But they 
share certain principal objectives, including 
political and economic independence (although dif- 
ferent groups want different degrees of indepen- 
dence); economic and social regeneration; the fight 
against corruption; political liberalization and 
cultural authenticity. Thus, popular movements in 
these republics have an important social and eco- 
nomic content and are essentially reform 
movements. 

Birlik is Uzbekistan’s People’s Front. This organ- 
ization is fairly moderate, calls for independence 
but does not advocate secession and demands the 
“transformation of Uzbekistan into an independent 
republic that can determine its own fate within the 
union.” However, the stated objectives of such a 
group do not always accurately reflect its long-term 
goals. 


Birlik’s other objectives are agricultural reform 
(especially an end to cotton monoculture, privatiza- 
tion and decentralization), the creation of textile 
industries, the establishment of direct trade links 
between Uzbekistan and other Soviet republics or 
foreign countries, local control over the republic’s 
natural resources, the reform of the language pol- 
icy, the reinstitution of original Uzbek names, the 
revival of Uzbek history and culture, the expansion 
of cultural relations with other countries and en- 
vironmental protection. Considering that the gov- 
ernment of Uzbekistan declared its sovereignty on 
June 21, 1990, it appears that the movement has 
succeeded in achieving its most important goal. 
However, one of Birlik’s leaders, who has formed a 
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new Democratic party in Uzbekistan called Erk, in- 
dicated that he believes this is only a hollow in- 
dependence. !? : 

Rastakhis (meaning resurrection) is the Tajik 
group with the strongest nationalist tendencies. 
Judging by the group’s slogan, “good thoughts, 
good words, good works,” the old Zoroastrian dic- 
tum, the group gets its inspiration from the ancient 
pre-Islamic Iranian culture. 13 

The nationalist tendencies of the group are also 
evidenced by its strong attack on the Soviet press, 
accusing it of instigating the disturbances in Du- 
shanbe in February, 1990, and aiming at the over- 
throw of Soviet power. 

Ru-Ba-Ru (Face to Face) is also a decidedly na- 
tionalist group. 

Yavaran-e-perestroika (the helpers of perestroi- 
ka) 1s a coalition of Tajik intellectuals. Led by Askar 
Hakim, editor in chief of the journal Adabzyat va 
Sanat (Literature and Art), and Loik Sherali, editor 
in chief of the Tajik-language literary journal Sedat- 
e-Shargh (The Voice of the East), this group has been 
engaged in creating a Tajik Popular Front along the 
lines of those of the Baltic republics; it also has a 
much more cautious attitude toward issues of na- 
tional independence. !4 

The Alma Ata Popular Front in Kazakhstan 1s 
trying to unite diverse popular groups under a 
United Front structure. ‘The Front does not seem to 
have yet developed a comprehensive program be- 
yond declaring support for perestroika and calling 
for an end to privileges. i 

Ogzibirlik is the principal popular movement in 
Turkmenistan, which is somewhat behind other re- 
publics in the development of popular movements. 
It is a democratic advocacy group that aims at 
bringing glasnost to the republic and ending the cy- 
cle of poverty and what it sees as the colonialization 
of the republic’s resources. !5 

Azerbaijan Khalq Jibhesi (Azerbaijan Popular 
Front) was founded in 1989 and gained prominence 
during the January, 1990, crisis in Baku that led to 
Soviet military intervention. The Azerbaiyan-Ar- 


12S$ee “Soviet Uzbekstan Proclaims Autonomy from 
Kremlin,” Washington Post, June 21, 1990; “New Democratic 
Party Founded in Uzbekistan,” FBIS, May 9, 1990, p. 103; 
“Defiance of Kremlin’s Control Is Accelerating in Soviet Asia,” 
The New York Times, July 1, 1990. 

t3The Soviet government has accused Rastakhis of wanting 
to “overthrow Soviet power in Tajikistan.” See the report of Tass 
observer Viktor Ponomarev, “More on Background to Du- 
shanbe Events,” in FBIS, May 14, 1990, pp. 130-133. 

14See Annette Bohr, “Formation of a People’s Front in Ta- 
jikstan,” Radio Liberty Research, November 16, 1988, pp. 1-3. 

15See David Remnick, “In Soviet Central Asia Death Stalks 
the Children,” Washington Post, May 22, 1990; Bess Brown, 
“Democratization in Turkmenistan,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 
` 2, no. 22 (June 1, 1990), pp. 13-14. 
16This assessment is based on personal interviews. 


menian dispute over Nagorno-Karabakh initially 
propelled the Front into prominence. The Front’s 
ideology is basically secular, modernist and pan- 
Turkic. Its leaders have often indicated that they 
want to emulate Kemal Ataturk’s Turkey and have 
vehemently denied any charges that they want to 
create an Islamic republic based on the Iranian 
model. 16 

The Soviet authorities have accused the Front of 
having secessionist aspirations, but Front leaders 
deny such allegations and accuse Soviet leaders of 
wanting to crush Azerbaijan’s democratization and 
autonomy. 

However, the Front is sharply divided, and thus 
it is more likely that pan-Turkic and secular tenden- 
cies coexist with Islamic sentiments. During the 
January disturbances, the Front and Azerbayan’s 
Sheikh-al-Islam (its principal religious leader) were 
cooperating. Moreover, denials of Islamic influence 
are aimed partly to assuage Western fears and to 
gain international sympathy for the Front in its con- 
flict with Armenia. The Front also has irredentist 
ambitions toward Iranian Azerbaijan. 

Dirchalish (the Azerbayan Rebirth party) un- 
equivocally calls for a separate and independent 
Azerbaijan. 

Kyzylbash, named after the elite troops of the 
Turkic Safavid kings who unified Iran in 1491, also 
seeks the unification of Iranian and Soviet Azerbai- 
jan as an independent country, although its very 
name indicates a certain pull toward Iran. 

The All-Armenian National Movement (AAM) 
is the umbrella organization for nearly 40 Arme- 
nian groups. The AAM evolved from the efforts of 
the Armenians of Nagorno-Karabakh to Join Soviet 
Armenia. . 

The Karabakh Armenians formed the Artsakh 
movement, which was expanded to other areas of 
Armenia to seek grass-roots support. By August, 
1988, the principal outlines of the AAM platform 
had been worked out. The AAM’s ideology is na- 
tionalist, aiming to reestablish Armenia as an inde- 
pendent state with a democratic system of govern- 
ment. It also wants to regenerate Armenian culture 
and language, to reassert Christianity as a principal 
component of the Armenians’ cultural identity and 
as a guarantor of its moral and spiritual vitality, to 
enable Armenia to establish diplomatic relations 
with other countries and to participate in interna- 
tional organizations. The AAM also espouses the 
Armenians’ more long-standing grievances like 
those related to the Turkish genocide of 1915 and 

(Continued on page 337) 
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‘Five years of perestroika have not remedied the chronic problems of Soviet agriculture: high 
costs, excess demand, waste in transport and marketing and a worsening financial crisis. In 
1989-1990, transport slowdowns, excessive monetary expansion and a deteriorating distri- 
button system worsened these problems and heightened public anxiety about the food supply.” 


Soviet Agriculture under Perestroika 


By Karen M. Brooks 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural and Applied Economics, University of Minnesota (St. Paul) 


lems continue to impede economic reform and 

undermine public confidence in perestroika.* 
Empty shelves in state food stores and rising prices 
elsewhere influence public assessment of the eco- 
nomic reform. Residents in one-fifth of 445 cities 
sampled in 1989 reported coupon rationing for 
meat; rationing of sugar was universal.! The 
volume of food imports rose in 1989 and domestic 
production increased, but a major deterioration in 
distribution kept the amount of food marketed un- 
changed from 1988. 

As of summer, 1990, the old system has appar- 
ently ceased to function even at its usual level of 
competence. Yet there is insufficient economic 
leadership and political consensus to move to a new 
system. 

The slide is evident in-first quarter economic sta- 
tistics.2 Aggregate gross national product (GNP) 
fell one percent compared with GNP in the first 
quarter of 1989. Monthly wages for workers and 
white collar employees rose 9 percent, and for col- 

lective farm employees, 10 percent, compared with 
the first quarter of 1989. Increased earnings in the 
cooperative sector were higher, and average money 
incomes went up 13.3 percent. In the face of sharply 
higher nominal demand, production of processed 
agricultural products was roughly constant. Pro- 
duction of processed meat, fish, vegetable oil, 
bread, salt and canned goods fell, and production of 
animal fat, dairy products, margarine and confec- 
tionery rose. Alcoholic beverage production rose 8 
percent over the first quarter of 1989, and con- 
stituted the only significant increase for processed 
food products. 

At the farm level, feed shortages reduced the pro- 

_ duction of livestock products, providing graphic 
evidence of the lingering malignancy of the old sys- 


I n the U.S.S.R., agriculture’s persistent prob- 


* An earlier and longer version of this article, prepared for the 
John M. Olin Critical Issues Seminar at the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, February 26, 1990, appeared in 
Problems of Communism, March-April, 1990. 

Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990), p. 16. 

*Ekonomtka i zhizn, no. 18 (April, 1990), pp. 15-18. 
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tem. The 1989 grain crop of 211 million tons (un- 
cleaned) was much better than the 1988 crop, 195 
million tons; imports remained large, so aggregate 
availability of concentrate feed increased. Despite 
the relative abundance of grain, deterioration in 
marketing and transport exacerbated feed short- 
ages. Managers reduced animal inventories, but 
not enough to forestall the decline in productivity. 

State purchases of agricultural products fell more 
than production did, reflecting the deterioration of 
the state marketing system. Alternative marketing 
channels through cooperatives or increased volume 
on collective farm markets either are not yet func- 
tioning or are not well reported in official statistics. 
The largest decline in meat deliveries was in the 
Caucasus (29 percent in Georgia), but eleven re- 
publics showed decreased meat deliveries. Milk de- 
liveries fell in six republics. Production of hothouse 
fruits and vegetables fell in aggregate by 15 percent 
compared with the first quarter of 1989, which was 
not a good period. Very large reductions in sales of 
early fruits and vegetables from Central Asia are 
reported, presaging severe shortages later in the 
year. Deliveries of fertilizer and liming materials 
are reported down about 10 percent compared with 
the first quarter of 1989. 

Imports of foodstuffs remain high despite higher 
prices. The large volume of imports puts further 
pressure on the hard currency balance of payments 
and testifies to continued excess demand for food. 

This deterioration comes at the close of Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev's five-year transfor- 
mation of Soviet cultural, political and intellectual 
life. In agriculture, this period can be considered 
only as one of several costly missed opportunities, 
the effects of which will be felt even more acutely 
over the coming months. From 1985 to 1990 agri- 
cultural production improved very modestly, but 
not enough to offset the increase in demand result- 
ing from poor control of nominal wages. Agricul- 
ture utilizes 19 percent of the total labor force and 
absorbs 17 percent of total 1 investment, yett this com- 
mitment of resources has failed Gena de- 
mand for food and fiber. Ac CaGricultural 
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Table 1: Soviet Agricultural Production, 
1981-1989 


(millions of metric tons, unless otherwise specified) 


Commodity 1987 1988 1989 
Grain (uncleaned) 211.4 195.0 211.1 
Grain (cleaned) n.a. 180.2 196.4 
Sugarbeets 90.4 87.8 97.5 
Sunflower seed 6.1 6.2 7.0 
Cotton (raw) 8.1 8.7 8.6 
Potatoes 75.9 62.7 72.0 
Vegetables and melons n.a. 34.5 33.9 
Fruits and berries 8.2 8.9 9.9 
Grapes n.a. 5.6 4.9 
Meat (slaughter weight) 18.9 19.7 20.0 
Mik 103.8 106.8 108.1 
Eggs (billions) 82.7 85.2 84.6 
Wool (1,000 tons) 461 476 474 


Source: “The Socio-Economic Development of the U.S.S.R. in 1989,” 
Ekonomika i zhizn (Moscow), no. 6 (February, 1990), pp. 15-19. 


financial crisis drains funds from the state budget 
and the banking system and is also a conduit 
through which excess money supply passes into 
general circulation. 

Despite agriculture’s centrality to the reform pro- 
cess, efforts to reform the sector began late. Not un- 
til late 1987 was Gorbachev’s initial, ineffective 
agricultural policy put to serious scrutiny and found 
wanting. Deteriorating agricultural finances at the 
farm level and in the state budget triggered a reas- 
sessment of agricultural policy in 1988. 

The reassessment culminated in an effort, 
launched by an endorsement of contract leasing at 
the March, 1989, plenum, radically to change land 
tenure and the contractual relations of traditional 
collectivized agriculture. The discussions after the 
March, 1989, plenum appeared initially to presage 
a fundamental break with the canonical prohibition 
on private ownership of land. By the time the new 
land law was approved in March, 1990, however, 
the wave of conservatism and the fear of radical 
reform that surfaced in the fall of 1989 had similarly 
thwarted the proponents of radical reform of land 
tenure. The new land law sanctions restricted 
private ownership of land, but prohibits the pur- 
chase, sale or mortgage of land. ‘The prohibition is 
costly because the commercial credit arrangements 
needed for investment in a viable private agricul- 
tural sector cannot thrive without land markets and 
land as collateral. 

The Soviet Union enters the 1990’s with deterio- 
rating agricultural production and marketing, near 
chaos in retail trade in food and no coherent policy 
framework for the transition to post-collectivist 
agriculture. Tenure issues, like leasing and limited 
private ownership, have been in the forefront of the 
agricultural reform since 1988. These are very im- 
portant, but without changes in pricing, marketing 


and input supply, new tenurial arrangements func- 
tion poorly. Few producers have taken advantage of 
the new opportunities; tenure change alone will not 
solve the problems of agricultural supply. The em- 
phasis on tenure reform does not address the needs 
of the better state and collective farms for more ra- 
tional prices, input supply, open marketing chan- 
nels and consumer goods for the countryside. ‘The 
short-term supply response will have to come from 
these farms, but their potential for improvement is 
still untapped; unreformed prices and input ration- 
ing favor marginal farms. 

Many people perceive the food situation to be 
worsening. Food problems are real, not figments of 
consumers’ imaginations. Yet the heightened sense 
of crisis cannot be attributed to supply problems 
alone. Production of most products increased mod- 
erately in the latter half of the 1980s. The produc- 
tion of grain, meat and milk rose substantially, 
although not enough to meet production and con- 
sumption targets. The food economy’s vulnerability 
to macroeconomic imbalance and a deteriorating 
transportation system led to the worsened short- 
ages. Excess money supply shows up immediately 
in food markets, particularly in larger cities where 
people travel in search of consumer goods. Na- 
tionalist tensions, strikes, work slowdowns and 
localized fuel shortages disrupted transport and 
slowed distribution of domestic and imported food. 

Inflationary shortages and transportation bot- 
tlenecks add to the rising production costs, waste 
and loss, financial stress and disequilibrium in con- 
sumer markets that are all chronic problems of 
Soviet agriculture. 


THE SUPPLY SIDE 


Grain production in the last half of the 1980's in- 
creased 15 percent over the average for the first half. 
Production of sugarbeets and vegetable oul also in- 
creased, as shown in Table 1. Meat production rose 
19 percent over the period, and increases for milk 
and eggs were also sizable. Table 1 shows declines 
in the production of potatoes and fruits and stag- 
nant levels for cotton and vegetables. 

Production problems contribute to shortages of 
fruit, potatoes and vegetables, but in aggregate the 
production figures do not confirm the rising sense of 
crisis. Distribution, however, changed dramatically 
over the past year. Transport bottlenecks and na- 
tionalist tensions disrupted internal trade, but the 
call for regional self-sufficiency issued in spring, 
1989, probably had a greater impact. At the March 
plenum and afterward, Gorbachev exhorted local 
party leaders to rely less on feed delivered from the 
all-union fund and to try to meet their own needs 
for food and feed from local sources. This was 
intended to spur local production; instead, farm 


managers and local officials dramatically reduced 
_ deliveries to the all-union fund, leaving state orders 
unfilled to secure their own feed supply. The li- 
quidation of the national level super-ministry Gos- 
- agroprom (March, 1989) and devolution of powers 
to the republics may also have encouraged regional 
self-sufficiency at the expense of the all-union fund. 
In fulfillment of state orders, 59 million tons of 
grain were delivered, instead of the 86 million tons 
_expected, although the latter figure was unrealistic 
. to begin with. 

In May, 1990, the government announced new 
grain prices roughly double those of the 1989 crop 
year, in the hope that producers would grow and 
market more grain.3 An ul-timed and poorly 
planned increase in bread prices, effective July 1, 
1990, was in part an effort to pass the higher grain 
procurement price on to consumers. The an- 
nounced increase in bread prices was rescinded 
after consumer protests. 

Food imports remained high throughout the last 
half of the 1980’s.* Grain imports neared record 
highs in 1985, fell in 1986 and fluctuated above and 
below 35 million tons from 1987 to 1990. Imports of 
meat, vegetables, fruit and sugar remained stable.at 
relatively high levels. Imports of oilseeds and meal 
rose sharply in 1986 and 1987 with the decision to 
try soy as a protein supplement again. 

Cheap grain in the mid-1980’s and subsidized 
imports after 1985 reduced the costs of postponing 
marketing reforms, but the cheap grain is now 
gone. Grain prices have turned sharply higher. The 
per unit subsidy on wheat sold to the Soviet Union 
through the United States Export Enhancement 
Program dropped from about $40 per tori in May, 
1986, to $20 per ton in March, 1989, and since then 
to $10 per ton. The purchase of some Soviet domes- 
tic grain for hard currency in 1989 (at approxi- 
mately half the world price for commercially traded 
unsubsidized wheat) had very little effect on domes- 
tic procurement; purchases for hard currency con- 


3Selskaya zhizn, May 9, 1990. 

‘See Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR (U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade), 
(Moscow: Finansy i statistika), annual volumes; Narodnoye 
khozyatstvo SSSR v 1986 g. (The U.S.S.R. National Economy in 
1986), (Moscow: Finansy i statistika, 1987); and Vneshniye 
ekonomichesktye suyazy SSSR v 1988 g. (The Foreign Economic Re- 


lations of the U.S.S.R. in 1988), (Moscow: Finansy i statistika, . 


1989). 
5U.S.S.R. Agriculture and Trade Report, Situation and Outlook 
Series (Washington, D.C.), USDA ERS RS-1, May, 1989, p. 
33; Narodnoye khozyaistvo Uzbekskoi SSR, 1987 (Tashkent: State 
Committee of Statistics of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 
1988), p. 258; and various Soviet statistical sources. 
SEkonomika i zhizn, no. 6 (February, 1990); and Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR v 1988 g. (The U.S.S.R. National Economy in 
1988), (Moscow: Finansy i statistika, 1989), p. 133. 
7Ekonomika i zhizn, no. 7 (February, 1990), p. 12. 
8Sovtetskaya Rossiya, December 7, 1989. 
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stituted less than 1 percent of domestic procurement 
of high quality wheat. 


CONSUMPTION AND THE DEMAND SIDE 


The per capita average consumption of major 
food items (except fruits and vegetables) is reported 
to have increased in the last half of the 1980’s and so 
did consumer dissatisfaction. These apparently 
paradoxical developments demonstrate again that 
the food problem cannot be solved solely on the sup- 
ply side. 

The national averages in food consumption con- 
ceal wide regional variations in diet, because of dif- 
ferences in demography, income levels and access 
to rationed commodities.5 For example, reported 
meat consumption in the Baltic republics is about 
80 kilograms per capita, and in Uzbekistan only 
29.2 kilograms. Uzbek per capita consumption of 
many products has declined since 1985, and meat 
consumption does not differ much from levels in ur- 
ban China. 

Even in areas that are relatively well supplied 
with food, excess demand grew in the last half of the 
1980’s. More people went to Moscow, Leningrad 
and major cities in the Baltic republics in search of 
consumer electronics, housewares and clothing; 
their arrival added to the disequilibrium in food 
markets there. In many cities, now including Mos- 
cow, purchases of particular items are limited to 
local residents, The spread of rationing demon- 
strates the deterioration in the retail economy. 

Excess demand is evident in the prices on collec- 
tive farm markets, which exceed official state prices 
by a widening margin.® Consumers’ increased re- 
liance on collective farm markets (with rising prices) 
and consumer cooperatives (with prices higher than 
official state levels) has accustomed many to move- 
ments in food prices that should ease the psycho- 
logical adjustment to eventual price reform. 

Consumers regularly complain about quality. 
And random checks conducted by the state’s trad- 
ing inspectors show a remarkable doubling and 
sometimes tripling since 1985 of the number of food 
products found to be substandard and either 
marked down or removed from trade.” The sub- 
stantial deterioration in 1989 may be linked to the 
general decline in distribution and marketing. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


In December, 1989, Finance Minister V.S. Pav- 
lov announced that 73.5 billion rubles (approx- 
imately half the outstanding farm debt) would be 
written off.8 The conditions attached to debt relief 
do not appear to’ require genuine financial restruc- 
turing at the farm level. Farms that received fallout 
from the Chernobyl nuclear disaster and those 
recently converted to agricultural subsidiaries of in- 
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dustrial enterprises will have all debts uncondi- 
tionally forgiven. Others can write off debt in the 
same proportion as they lease their assets under 
lease contracts. This measure is intended to encour- 
age and pressure recalcitrant managers to offer 
land, equipment and animals to potential lease- 
holders. Since the debt write-off was announced, 
there has been little discussion of its impact at either 
the farm or the macroeconomic level and its im- 
plementation has not been clarified. 

The agricultural financial crisis at the macroeco- 
nomic level remains serious. In 1989, the direct 
subsidy to pay the difference between low retail 
prices and the costs to procure, process and trans- 
port food was 87.8 bilion rubles and it was bud- 
geted to grow in 1990 to 95.7 bulion.? This is ap- 
proximately 11 percent of GNP. Three-fourths of 
the agricultural subsidy pays for meat and milk. +° 

The agricultural price subsidy contributes to 
macroeconomic imbalance. Between 1988 and 
1990, agriculture has been both the perpetrator and 
the victim of inflationary pressure. The price sys- 
tem channels most of the producer subsidy to the 
least efficient, highest-cost producers. Prices and 
earnings for lower-cost producers have increased 
more moderately and have not kept pace with either 
the rise in the general price level or movements in 
world prices. 

The food price subsidy has encroached on impor- 
tant social welfare programs.!! Budgetary expen- 
ditures for health and education in 1987 were 48 
percent higher than during 1976-1980; the food 
subsidy was 170 percent higher. !2 The safety net of 
social welfare programs needed for a more mobile 
labor force, including unemployment insurance for 
the transitionally unemployed and welfare for the 
marginally employable, will be difficult to finance 
unless the pressure of agriculture on the state bud- 
get is relieved. 


REFORM AFTER MARCH, 1989 


The March plenum in 1989 was a turning point 
in agricultural reform. At the March meeting, Gor- 
bachev criticized the inherited agricultural organ- 
izations and campaigns, including his favorite— 
the collective contract. More than a year later, how- 
ever, the outlines of a coherent policy framework for 
the agricultural transition are not yet clear. New 


9Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, no. 40 (October, 1989), p. 11. 

10V., Semenov, “Improving the Financial Mechanism of the 
Agro-Industrial Complex,” Ekonomika Selskogo Khozyaistva 
(Moscow), no. 9 (1987), p. 35; idem, “Economic Accountability 
and Self-Financing,” APK (Moscow), no. 3 (1989). 

11Gur Ofer, “The Welfare State in Soviet Economic Reform: 
Also Converging?” Paper presented at the Allied Social Science 
Association annual meeting, December 28-30, 1989, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

12Tbid. 


laws on leasing, ownership and land strengthen the 
legal foundation for quasi-independent small 
operators, but marketing, pricing and finance con- 
tinue to favor the state and collective farms. 
Moreover, the chairmen of the large farms are 
under little pressure to reorganize their operations 
to accommodate those who prefer to work 
independently. 

Independent operators can hold land in limited 
private ownership (without rights to sale or mort- 
gage), or they can lease land from a state or collec- 
tive farm. Leasing, in turn, can take two forms. 
The first is called the targeted form, the more com- 
mon form that binds producers closely to the parent 
farm: Targeted leases can be repackaged traditional 
labor contracts or genuinely new contractual rela- 
tions, depending on the terms. A family, individual 
or small group contracts to manage a portion of the 
farm’s assets, including land, machinery, animals 
and structures. All inputs and output are marketed 
through the parent farm. ‘The contract specifies the 
quantity and. prices of inputs that will be available 
and sets a target quantity of output that should be 
delivered to the farm in fulfillment of the contract. 
The mechanism for collecting the rent is the dif- 
ference between the price the lessee receives for out- 
put and the higher price at which the farm resells . 
output to the state procurement organizations. 

Targeted leases are intended to be the main form 
of leasing. As long as farm managers are still subject 
to state orders and sales quotas, they prefer to con- 
trol the product mix and input distribution that 
targeted leases allow. 

The second form of lease is the free or fixed-rent 
contract, which is considered suitable for land and 
assets for which the manager of the parent farm has 
little alternative use. Small livestock operations in 
the nonblack soil zone far from the central farm or 
orchard, vegetable and flower operations that are 
too labor-intensive for the parent farm to manage 
effectively are offered on fixed-rent leases. Lessees 
under free leases market their own output, although 
they may market through the parent farm if both 
sides agree. 

Data on the adoption of lease contracting are 
scarce and unreliable. There are apparently no 
mechanisms in place to monitor implementation or 
distinguish new contractual forms from old. Frag- 
mentary figures corroborate the anecdotal evidence 
that few people are signing leases. As of mid-1989, 

(Continued on page 336) 
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London Declaration on a ‘‘New Europe” 


On July 6, 1990, a summit conference of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NA TO) tssued a dec- 
laration of NATO's new role as a result of changing conditions in Europe. The cold war has ended, according 
to the NATO allies, and a new role is evolving for NATO and for the Warsaw Treaty Organization. Rec- 
ognizing this “New Europe,” the members of NATO invited Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev to address 
the North Atlantic Council. Excerpts follow, as transcribed by the Associated Press: 


Europe has entered a new, promising era. Central and Eastern 
Europe is liberating itself. The Soviet Union has embarked on the 
long journey toward a free society. The walls that once confined 
people and ideas are collapsing. Europeans are determining their 
own destiny. They are choosing freedom. They are choosing eco- 
nomic liberty. They are choosing peace. They are choosing a 
Europe whole and free. As a consequence, this Alliance must and 
will adapt. 

eeo o 

We recognize that, in the new Europe, the security of every state 
is inseparably linked to the security of its neighbors. NATO must 
become an institution where Europeans, Canadians and Amer- 
icans work together not only for the common defense, but to build 
new partnerships with all the nations of Europe. The Atlantic 
Community must reach out to the countries of the East which were 
our adversaries in the cold war, and extend to them the hand of 
friendship. : 

We will remain a defensive alliance and will continue to defend 
all the territory of all of our members. We have no aggressive inten- 
tions and we commit ourselves to the peaceful resolution of all 


disputes. We will never in any circumstance be the first to use force. _ 


The member states of the North Atlantic Alhance propose to the 
member states of the Warsaw Treaty Organization a joint declara- 
tion in which we solemnly state that we are no longer adversaries 
and reaffirm our intention to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
state, or from acting in any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
pose and principles of the United Nations Charter and with the 
C.S.C.E. [Conference on Secunty and Cooperation in Europe] 
Final Act. We invite all other C.S.C.E. member states to join us in 
this commitment to non-agegression. 

In that spirit, and to reflect the changing political role of the 


Alliance, we today invite President Gorbachev on behalf of the 


Soviet Union, and representatives of the other Central and Eastern 
European countries, to come to Brussels and address the North 
Atlantic Council. 

We today also invite the Governments of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, the 
Hungarian Republic, the Republic of Poland, the People’s Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria and Romania to come to NATO, not just to visit, 
but to establish regular diplomatic liaison with NATO. This will 
make it possible for us to share with them our thinking and delib- 
erations in this historic period of change. 

Our alliance will do its share to overcome the legacy of decades of 
suspicion. We are ready to intensify military contacts, including 
those of NATO Military Commanders, with Moscow and other 
Central and Eastern European capitals. 

We welcome the invitation to NATO Secretary General Man- 
fred Worner to visit Moscow and meet with Soviet leaders. 

e#eoe¢ 

The significant presence of North American conventional and 
U.S. nuclear forces in Europe demonstrates the underlying polit- 
ical compact that binds North America’s fate to Europe’s democ- 


racies. But, as Europe changes, we must profoundly alter the way 
we think about defense. 

To reduce our military requirements, sound arms control agree- 
ments are essential. That is why we put the highest priority on com- 
pleting this year the first treaty to reduce and limit conventional 
armed forces in Europe along with the completion of a meaningful 
C.S.B.M. [confidence and secunty building measures] package. 
These talks should remain in continuous session until the work is 
done. Yet we hope to go further. We propose that, once a C.F.E. 
[Conventional Forces in Europe] Treaty is signed, follow-on talks 
should begin with the same membership and mandate, with the 
goal of building on the current agreement with additional mea- 
sures, including measures to limit manpower in Europe. With this 
goal in mind, a commitment will be given at the time of signature of 
the C.F.E. Treaty concerning the manpower levels of a’ unified 
Germany. 
eee 

As Soviet troops leave Eastern Europe and a treaty limiting con- 
ventional armed forces is implemented, the Alliance's integrated 
force structure and its strategy will change fundamentally to include 
the following elements: 

e NATO will field smaller and restructured active forces. These 
forces will be highly mobile and versatile so that Allied leaders will 
have maximum flexibility in deciding how to respond to a crisis. It 
will rely increasingly on multinational corps made up of national 
units. 

e NATO will scale back the readiness of its active units reducing 
training requirements and the number of exercises. 

e NATO will rely more heavily on the ability to build up larger 
forces if and when they might be needed. 

ee o 

To keep the peace, the Alliance must maintain for the foresee- 
able future an appropriate mix of nuclear and conventional forces, 
based in Europe, and kept up to date where necessary. But, as a 
defensive Alliance, NATO has always stressed that none of its 
weapons will ever be used except in self-defense and that we seek 
the lowest and most stable level of nuclear forces needed to secure 
the prevention of war. 

e0 o 

The political and military changes in Europe, and the prospects 
of further changes, now allow the Allies concerned to go further. 
They will thus modify the size and adapt the tasks of their nuclear 
deterrent forces. They have concluded that, as a result of the new 
political and military conditions in Europe, there will be a signif- 
icantly reduced role for sub-strategic nuclear systems of the shortest 
range. They have decided specifically that, once negotiations begin 
on short-range nuclear forces, the Alliance will propose, in return 
for reciprocal action by the Soviet Union, the elimination of all its 
nuclear artillery shells from Europe. 

e0 o 

Today, our Alliance begins a major transformation. Working 
with all the countries of Europe, we are determined to create en- 
during peace on this continent. E 
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(Continued from page 316) 
many of the factors that had precipitated the first 
drop in output in 1984. No new major fields have 
been discovered or brought on line. In addition, the 
oil workers continue to rely heavily on water injec- 
tion to increase oil extraction but, as noted earlier, 
this method tends to reduce output over the long 
run. Several new factors also affected production. 
The economic environment in the Soviet Union 
had begun to deteriorate so markedly that it began 
to feed back on itself and affect even well-run opera- 
tions. 

However, oil operations in Tyumen were not 
well run. Not only was the equipment faulty, but 
for years there had been complaints about the lack 
of decent housing and communal facilities for the 
workers assigned to the area. Nor was it only a 
shortage of food supplies. There were continual 
complaints about the barrack-type housing to 
which newly arrived workers were assigned. Accor- 
ding to some estimates, about one-third of the 
Tyumen region’s 700,000 oil workers were living in 
substandard housing. Many of them lived in 
trailers that for the most part lacked indoor plumb- 
ing.” Eventually, such conditions came to have an 
impact not only on worker morale, but on produc- 
tivity. Even Gorbachev was shocked to discover 
during his visit that in the whole region there was 
only one movie theater. No wonder morale was 
poor. 

While the oil workers never formally went on 
strike to protest their living conditions, they threat- 
ened a strike on April 1, 1990.8 They were reacting 
in large measure to the coal miners in the Kuzbas 
and Vorkuta regions in west Siberia, who (along 
with the miners in the Donbas region) had gone out 
on strike in July, 1989. The miners’ protests focused 
on such simple issues as an increase in their soap ra- 
tion beyond the one bar allotted every three 
months. In some mines, the strike continued for 
three weeks. Ultimately, Prime Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov agreed to meet with representatives of the 
miners, and essentially he yielded to their demands. 
However, since there were shortages of consumer 
goods all over the Soviet Union, there were no read- 
ily available stocks for the miners. As a result, some 
miners have complained that there were fewer 
goods in their shops in July, 1990, than there had 
been a year earlier when the strikes began. The re- 
sult was that output in the coal mines fell by 4 per- 
cent in 1989, and after the first five months of 1990, 

Moscow News, no. 13 (1990), pp. 8 and 9. 

8[bid. 

"Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Soviet and East European 
Report, vol. 7, no. 32 (June 1, 1990), p. 2. 
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output was down by 6 percent. To protest the 
government’ failure to meet their demands, the 
miners declared a one-day strike on July 11, 1990, 
the anniversary of the beginning of the strike the 
year before. The 1990 strike, however, had an ex- 
tended agenda that included the political demand 
that the Communist party remove itself from min- 
ing affairs. In the meantime, productivity con- 
tinued to suffer. 

Not surprisingly, these strikes have had a signifi- 
cant impact throughout the economy. Because the 
Soviet Union operates with little slack (economists 
say it is a taut economy), the decline in the produc- 
tion of one good affects a whole product stream, 
particularly in transportation. This adds to the pro- 
duction problem for all goods, but especially for 
energy production, which relies so heavily on trans- 
portation. As a consequence, there is a new form of 
confusion in the economy that Soviet planners have 
not encountered before. For example, the drop in 
oil supplies not only led to a form of informal 
gasoline rationing in Moscow, it also made it im- 
possible to operate enough tractors during the 
harvest, which meant that the harvest would be 
smaller than it might otherwise have been. 

On top of everything else, the infrastructure in 
both the coal and oil industries was in serious need 
of repair. The state of the country’s pipeline net- 
work was of particular concern. There have been a 
series of gas and oil pipeline ruptures. In several in- 
stances, many lives were lost because of natural gas 
explosions. For example, 500 people were killed 
near Ufa in June, 1989, when a passing train set off 
a firestorm from a leaking natural gas pipeline. The 
pipeline was shut off for about eight months, which 
of course disrupted production at those factories 
that depended on natural gas to produce petro- 
chemical products in the Urals and west Siberia.’ 
In the case of oil, the pipeline accidents have 
resulted in large oil spills. All in all, there were 62 
pipeline breaks in 1989. 

Once under way, such problems tend to feed on 
one another and spawn new difficulties. As a conse- 
quence, personal intervention by Gorbachev will 
probably no longer suffice to increase output. This 
is not to say that nothing can be done to improve the 
situation. One obvious approach has been to turn 
outside the Soviet Union for help. While foreign 
firms played a key role, often dominating the in- 
dustry, in the pre- and immediate postrevolution- 
ary periods, the Soviet government had prided itself 
on the fact that there had been no meaningful for- 
eign involvement in Soviet industrial production 
since the 1920’s. The Soviet oil industry had pur- 
chased Western technology, including a drill bit 
factory bought from Dresser Industries in the 1970's 
and 1980’s. And occasionally, some Soviet manag- 
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ers sought Western technical assistance. But Soviet 
authorities had refused all offers of joint exploration 
and revenue sharing. 

Their stand began to soften in the late 1970's. 
Soviet petroleum specialists understood that they 
lacked the technology needed to explore and drill in 
offshore areas of the Arctic region of the Barents 
Sea, as well as in hard-to-penetrate areas of Ka- 
zakhstan near the Caspian Sea. After a complicated 
set of negotiations, they worked out an arrange- 
ment with Philips Petroleum, specialists in offshore 
drilling. This represented an important ideological 
about-face for the Soviet Union; however, before a 
contract could be signed, the Soviet Union invaded 
Afghanistan. In the reaction that followed, such a 
joint venture with a Soviet partner became a 
political impossibility. 

With time, the coming to power of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and the eventual withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan, the Western attitude 
toward the Soviet Union underwent a radical trans- 
formation. In 1987, Soviet officials began to discuss 
the need for new legislation. While the process has 
been beset by fits and starts, procedures have now 
been implemented for establishing joint ventures. 
The difficulties involved are enormous. ‘Those op- 
posed to the whole idea continue to dominate the 
bureaucracy and to do all they can to frustrate for- 
eign intrusion into Soviet economic life. ‘This is re- 
flected in the fact that out of 2,000 joint ventures of- 
ficially authorized as of July 1, 1990, only about 200 
were actually operating. Nor is it only officials in 
Moscow who cause the problems. There are local 
bureaucrats who want a piece of the action, as well 
as members of the Green movement who are espe- 
cially suspicious of foreign energy companies. As 
the Greens see it, foreign firms that have sold equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union in the past have seldom 
paused to worry about the environmental conse- 
quences. Now the Greens are determined to pre- 
vent the new joint ventures from doing the same 
thing. 

After considerable debate and resistance, the 
Soviet Union nonetheless has agreed (at least in 
principle) to the formation of special joint ventures 
to explore and drill for oil. Société Nationale ELF 
Aquitaine, a French oil company, was one of the 
first to be given oil exploration rights. They were 
assigned to the Volga-Caspian area. They were fol- 
lowed by Chevron, which has undertaken to help 
develop the Tengiz oilfield in the northeastern part 
of the Caspian Sea near Kazakhstan.!° The Soviet 
Union has also announced that it will open areas for 
joint venture exploration in west Siberia, in the 

10 The Wall Street Journal, June 4, 1990, p. A3. . 


‘\James Clark, “Status of the Soviet Petroleum Industry,” 
Geopolitics of Energy, vol. 12, no. 5 (May, 1990), p. 3. 


Orenburg region and in six areas of east Siberia. 1! 
In addition, there are several other joint ventures 
designed to enhance not only exploration and ex- 
traction, but refining. 

The need for increased output became especially 
pressing in early 1990, when Soviet planners found 
themselves unable to keep up their payments on 
their foreign debt. By July, they were $3 billion in 
arrears on short-term obligations. While the growth 
in debt was the consequence of many factors, one of 
the main causes was a drop in oil exports. Not sur- 
prisingly, as oul output declined, exports fell by over 
11 percent, from 205 million tons in 1988 to 185 
million tons in 1989. As the main source of export 
earnings, this had adverse consequences. 


CONCLUSION 


The problems plaguing the energy sector of the 
Soviet economy are a microcosm of the difficulties 
confronting the entire Soviet economic system. 
That is not surprising, because the difficulties in the 
energy sector intensify the Soviet Union’s prob- 
lems. Beset by an aging infrastructure, misguided 
economic incentives, bureaucrats and party inter- 
ference, and by a frustrated and neglected work 
force, the energy sector is little different from the 
rest of Soviet industry and agriculture. Only nat- 
ural gas output is increasing and its rate of growth is 
far below what it was earlier. 

If the Soviet Union is to regain its health, there 
must be a revival of the energy sector, perhaps pre- 
ceded by but at a minimum accompanied by im- 
provement in the overall situation. But the possibil- 
ities for reform are limited. More joint ventures will 
help; a new incentive system will help even more. It 
is hard to see, however, how such reforms can be in- 
stituted in an incremental fashion. No matter how 
many elections Gorbachev wins, the bureaucrats 
seem to live on to continue their disruptive efforts. 
A radical change of the sort introduced in Poland 
seems politically impossible; it would almost cer- 
tainly bring social and political upheaval. In the 
end, the Soviet Union is apparently in for a long 
period of economic disruption and, in part, this is 
because the energy sector—once one of the Soviet 
Union’s chief strengths — has now become one of its 
major weaknesses. E 


SOVIET AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 332) 

in the Russian republic, 43 percent of collective and 
state farms reported that they had signed at least 
one contract; only 9 percent of agricultural workers 
were working under leases, some of which were un- 
doubtedly not true leaseholds. !3 At the end of 1989, 

13Vasilii R. Boev, Razvttie arendnykh i podriadnykh otnoshenti v 
agropromyslennom komplekse (rekomendatsii) (Moscow: VNIESKh, 
1989). 


4,911, or 9 percent, of state and collective farms 
reported leasing activities, but it is unclear whether 
all or part of their assets were leased.14 The 
December, 1989, offer of debt relief for farms that 
lease assets will increase adoption and complicate 
the distinction: between genuine leaseholds and 
older forms of labor organization. 

Several reasons are cited for the slow adoption of 
leasing in 1989: farm managers do not want to give 
up control over their assets; potential lessees do not 
like to depend completely on a farm manager for in- 
puts and the marketing of output; potential lessees 
take on greater risk in exchange for expected re- 
turns that may not exceed the guaranteed wage; 
even if lessees do earn more, the increasing dis- 
equilibrium on consumer markets limits the value 
of their earnings; the current pricing and marketing 
system discriminates against quasi-independent op- 
erators; and leases do not provide security of ten- 
_ ure, even if they are written for as long as 50 years. 

The approach to agricultural policy since the 
March, 1989, plenum reflects the deep divisions be- 
tween conservatives and proponents of fundamen- 
tal change. Yegor Ligachev, as party secretary in 
charge of agriculture, articulated the view that col- 
lective and state farms could function well if only 
they had more machines, more chemicals, better 
roads and agricultural infrastructure, higher prices 
and plenty of credit. Many state and collective farm 
chairmen agree with Ligachev, and, until his defeat 
at the party congress in July, 1990, they had good 
reason to expect that this view might prevail. 

Both conservatives and proponents of radical re- 
form hoped that a supply response could precede 
price reform, although they looked to different 
sources of increased supply. More plentiful food 
would ease shortages and make consumers more 
willing to accept higher retail prices. . 

This expectation is flawed for several reasons. 
Without higher prices, consumer markets are in 
such disequilibrium that even a substantial supply 
response will go unnoticed. Consumers do not 
know whether they ate 67 or 70 kilograms of meat 
last year; they only know whether they can buy 
meat in the stores now. If tenure reform does bring 
a supply response, as the advocates of reform hope, 
it will be felt in the long run, not the short run. 
Moreover, the Soviet experience with lease con- 
tracting in 1989 demonstrates how difficult it is to 
reform tenure relations without changing pricing. 
and marketing. 


The current distorted pricing system impedes the 


reform of land tenure and marketing. Land has his- 
torically been offered to farms in the Soviet Union 
without charge. The state has collected implicit 
land rents through differentiated, farm-specific out- 
14Ekonomtka i zhizn; no. 6 (February, 1990), p. 15. 
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put prices. Farm organization, rules governing 
land use and the pricing mechanism are thus so en- 
twined that none can be changed independent of 
the others. If users are to pay for land directly 
through rents or use fees, output prices must be 
regularized and land must be valued. In the 
absence of a land market, there are few reliable 
guides for valuing land. Yet the assignment or reas- 
signment of property rights without valuation and 
transfers confers windfall gains to recipients. The 
multiplicity of prices complicates the contractual 
negotiations and leads to monetization of current 
distorted asset values. 

Price reform, assignment of land use fees for all 
categories of agricultural producers and changes in 
the financing and marketing of inputs and output 
will spur the adoption of new tenurial forms. They 
will furthermore improve the economic environ- 
ment for the better state and collective farms and 
promote the much needed supply response. 

Five years of perestroika have not remedied the 
chronic problems of Soviet agriculture: high costs, 
excess demand, waste in transport and marketing 
and a worsening financial crisis. In 1989-1990, 
transport slowdowns, excessive monetary expan- 
sion and a deteriorating distribution system wor- 
sened these problems and heightened public anx- 
ety about the food supply. Agricultural policies 
adopted in 1985 failed and were replaced in 1989 by 
a stated commitment to fundamental reform. How- 
ever, a coordinated program that includes changes 
in property relations, pricing, marketing and fi- 
nance is not yet in place. Thus, agricultural reform, 
which has hardly begun, must move ahead quickly 
if agriculture is to promote rather than hinder 
perestroika. a 








SOVIET ASIA 
(Continued from page 328) 
Armenian claims to parts of Turkey. 

The AAM so far has called only for the “acknowl- 
edgement of Armenia’s full right in deciding to 
secede from the U.S.S.R.,” although some of the 
groups under its umbrella are in fact seeking com- 
plete independence. 

The Armenian National Army (ANA) is the mil- 
itary arm of the AAM. Its mainstream is moderate 
and rejects confrontation with Soviet troops. How- 
ever, some ANA members have clashed with Soviet 
soldiers and have been accused of stealing weapons. 

The National Forum (NF) is the umbrella organ- 
ization in Georgia for an estimated 150 groups with 
diverging opinions and interests. Secessionist 
tendencies are very strong in the Georgian national 
movement. In the last week of May, 1990, 6,200 
delegates assembled in Tbilisi for the National 
Forum’s first congress and voted to elect a national 
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congress, to form a transitional coalition govern- 
ment and to negotiate with Moscow on Georgia’s 
secession.!”? The strength of secessionist tendencies 
in Georgia 1s caused partly by the Soviet army’s use 
of toxic gas against Georgian demonstrators on 
April 9, 1990. 

However, significant philosophical differences 
divide the major political groups under the um- 
brella of NF. These groups could be roughly divid- 
ed into radicals and moderates. ‘The radical groups 
include the National Democratic party, the Geor- 
gian National Independence party, the Monarchist 
party, the Society of St. Illia the Righteous and the 
Republican Federative party. 

These parties regard Soviet power in Georgia as 
illegitimate, since the Red Army invaded and oc- 
cupied Georgia in 1921 in contravention of the non- 
intervention treaty between Soviet Russia and the 
Georgian Democratic Republic signed in May, 
1920. They maintain that Georgia can achieve true 
independence only through the disintegration of the 
Soviet internal empire or by Moscow's acknowl- 
edgement that the imposition of Soviet power in 
1921 was illegal. ‘They are very influential and have 
been responsible for the destruction of statues of 
V.I. Lenin in Georgia. 

The moderate groups include the Social Demo- 
cratic party, the All-Georgian Rustavelli Society, 
and the Georgian Popular Front. The moderates 
believe that reform efforts toward the creation of a 
genuine multiparty system should be carried out 
within the existing political framework. ‘They 
believe that the creation of a democratic system 
should precede independence. However, in the na- 
tionalist fervor sweeping Georgia, the moderates’ 
argument does not sound convincing. Georgia itself 
has secessionist movements among its large minor- 
ities including the Abkhaz, Ossetians (a people of 
Iranian origin) and the Azerbajjanis. 


REGIONALISM 


In addition to internal problems, popular move- 
ments are also struggling with how to relate to their 
immediate and more distant confederates as the 


17See Elizabeth Fuller, “Georgia Edges Toward Secession,” 
Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 22 (June 1, 1990), pp. 14-16. 

18See Graham E. Fuller, “The Emergence of Central Asia,” 
Foreign Policy, no. 78 (Spring, 1990), pp. 49-67. 

19See Eden Naby, “Tajiks Reemphasize Iranian Heritage as 
Ethnic Pressures Mount in Central Asia,” Report on the 
U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 7 (February 16, 1990), pp. 20-22. 

20°The Soviet ambassador to Afghanistan, Boris Postukhov, 
alleged that “special services” of the United States and Pakistan 
had helped to create a group known as the Union of Northern 
People in order to destabilize southern Soviet republics and were 
smuggling arms, subversive literature, money and illegal drugs 
to the Soviet Union. Vera Tolz, “U.S.S.R. This Week: Situa- 
tion in Tajikstan,” Report on the U.S.S.R., vol. 2, no. 9 (March 
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bonds between Moscow and the Asian republics are 
loosening. ‘Thus, notions like pan-Turkism, pan- 
Iranism and pan-Islamism, based on the unity of 
people who share the same ethnic and linguistic 
heritage and religion, are resurfacing. 

Pan-Turkism is strong in the ‘Turkic republics of 
Central Asia and within the leadership of Azerbai- 
jaws Popular Front. Itis also becoming attractive in 
Turkey. Within Turkey, certain Turkish politicians 
are finding pan-Turkism useful for domestic pur- 
poses. In the international arena, the nations of the 
West view favorably a greater role for Turkey in 
Azerbaijan and the entire region of Central Asia in 
order to counter Iran’s influence. !8 

Currently Turkey is most interested in Azerbai- 
jan, because of its proximity and Iran’s challenge. 
However, despite the Azerbaijan Popular Front’s 
protests, Turkey has a better chance of success in 
Central Asia than in Azerbaijan because of reli- 
gious and historical differences and the fact that 
nearly 80 percent of the Azerbaijanis are Shias. 
Given the numerical superiority of Turkic people in 
Central Asia, talk of pan-Turkism is creating anxie- 
ty among the Tajiks who feel encircled, thus creat- 
ing an interest among the ‘Tajiks for closer ties with 
[Iran and with the Persian-speaking parts of 
Afghanistan. !9 

Preoccupied with its internal problems, Iran is 
not currently focusing on these issues. The situa- 
tion, however, may change, especially when Iran’s 
rivals try to entrench themselves in the area. 


“ISLAMISTAN”’ ` 


Pakistan and Saudi Arabia are trying to gain a 
foothold under the banner of Islam. Some in Pak- 
istan talk of creating an “Islamistan” that unites all 
Central Asia, Afghanistan and Pakistan. The 
Saudis are focusing on Wahhabi proselytizing. 
Soviet leaders have accused the Pakistani army’s in- 
telligence services of fomenting nationalist unrest in 
these republics.?° 

The desire to establish closer contacts with other 
Muslims is strong in Soviet Asia. However, pop- 
ular movements want to assert their cultural and 
national identity rather than become submerged 
within an Islamic entity of which they would be 
junior members. 

In addition to these grandiose notions, more 
pragmatic ideas of regional cooperation and limited 
unification are also being discussed. For example, 
the Uzbeks and Kazakhs have talked of uniting, 
and the notion of recreating the historic Turkestan 
has surfaced. The governments of the five Central 
Asian republics have also agreed to economic coop- 
eration. Some have even suggested the formation of 
a Transcaucasian Federation by uniting Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. Most Armenians, how- 


ever, look to the West for material and spiritual 
support because of their shared Christianity and the 
existence of a large Armenian diaspora in Europe 
and the United States. Some Armenians envisage 
better ties with Iran as a counterweight to Turkey 
and potential Turkish-Azerbaljan cooperation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
reforms, Soviet Asian republics have developed as- 
sertive popular movements and are emerging as 
budding independent actors. ‘These popular move- 
ments are essentially anticolonial, reformist and na- 
tionalist. Long-suppressed resentment over Rus- 
sian Soviet dominance, disillusionment with the 
results of socialism, revolt against economic stagna- 
tion and environmental degradation, and the desire 
for cultural self-assertion are their primary motiva- 
tions. Religion—both Islam and Christianity —1s 
an important force, largely as an alternative to 
socialism and as the moral and spiritual foundation 
of their emerging independent societies. 

However, these movements are faced with signif- 
icant challenges; they must develop a clear sense of 
their cultural and political identity and a vision of 
the future shape of their societies and the character 
of their external ties. Thus, before they succeed in 
transforming themselves from Russian appendages 
into viable cultural, economic and political units 
and full-fledged members of the international com- 
munity, they will have to pass through a period of 
transition. This transitional stage could be long and 
painful and could entail considerable instability for 
these republics and for their neighbors. What is cer- 
tain, however, is that they will no longer remain iso- 


lated from the rest of the world. 
oo E 








SOVIET POLITICS 
(Continued from page 312) 
the Communist party. Many Yeltsin supporters felt 
that the future of the reforms depended on whether 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin could put aside their dif- 
ferences and realize how much they actually had in 
common. , 

Yeltsin is often described as a demagogue, and 
there is much truth to this. But the original Greek 
meaning of demagogue was “leader of the people,” 
and it was applied in the ancient Greek city-state to 
what was then a new Greek invention: a political 
leader whose power base came from the people 
rather than from a king or an aristocratic elite. In 
this sense of the word, history will undoubtedly 
honor Boris. Yeltsin for being the Soviet Union’s 
first demagogue. 

Yegor Ligachev has also rejected Gorbachev's 
straddling act, but he has chosen to remain loyal to 
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the party. Ligachev has been pictured as the man 
you love to hate in the reformist press, and this has 
had its effect on Western images. A more balanced 
view sees him as a man sincerely committed to the 
party as the only institution able to hold Soviet 
society together. But his very defense of the party in 
the new political environment has forced him to 
contradict his principles. In an effort to mobilize 
support for traditional party principles, Ligachev 
was forced to reach out to new types of organization 
like the United Workers Front and the Peasant 
Union. 

All through 1989, Ligachev insisted that there 
were no fundamental divisions within the Polit- 
buro. He was soon thereafter involved in a public 
slinging match with fellow Politburo member Shev- 
ardnadze over responsibility for the decision to use 
troops in Tblisi, Georgia, in 1989. At the twenty- 
eighth party congress, Ligachev himself decided to 
run against Gorbachev's candidate for deputy party 
leader. Ligachev’s defeat in this contest did not 
mean the end of his career, but it did mean the 
death of his effort to preserve the traditional style of 
leadership by the party. 


COOPERATION FROM BELOW? 


So far, discussion has focused on the role of na- 
tional leaders, a topic on which world press atten- 
tion has been centered. Just as important in the long 
run are efforts to create new forms of political coop- 
eration at lower levels. These experiments are hard 
to find and even harder to evaluate, but their out- 
come will decide the fate of Soviet politics. 

Often it is the disintegration of authority itself 
that leads to a creative response. The challenge 
posed by ideological polarization has led to an in- 
sistence on finding new forms of political culture 
that would end the traditional reliance on the image 
of the enemy and would allow civilized debate. At 
the party congress, Aleksandr Yakovlev eloquently 
called for an end to the civil war in people’s thinking 
and to the atmosphere of suspicion created by the 
rule of Joseph Stalin. He emphasized that one pre- 
condition for this transformation was a new open- 
ness to the outside world. 

One of the new parties built its political platform 
on the need for a new political tolerance. The Con- 
stitutional Democrats took their name from the 
main liberal party of prerevolutionary Russia. Ac- 
cording to spokesmen at their founding congress, 
the aim of the party was to move to a civil society 
based on the market and the role of law, without 
turning the party apparatus and the many talented 
people who work there into enemies. 

The regional diffusion of authority also created 
new risks and possibilities. One of the most striking 
developments of the year was the rise of reformist 
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coalitions that came to dominate republican legisla- 
tures, as well as city councils. In Moscow, the new 
reformist city council was headed by Gavriil Popov 
and in Leningrad by Anatoly Sobchak— two prom- 
inent reform spokesmen whose secure executive po- 
sitions allowed them to follow Yeltsin’s lead and to 
leave the party altogether. Less dramatic shifts in 
power also took place in provincial cities like Yaro- 
slavl. This reanimation of previously moribund 
councils meant that local government might col- 
lapse and that feuding between the city councils and 
the entrenched party structures might bring basic 
services to a standstill. Much of the credit for 
avoiding this outcome must go to what Sovietologist 
Blair Ruble calls a new politics of compromise: peo- 
ple who previously only shouted at each other now 
had to sit down and work together. 

Another risk created by the new regional self-as- 
sertiveness was the breaking of necessary links be- 
tween regions—a situation that could degenerate 
into the economic civil war previously mentioned. 
In response, attempts were made to create a new 
sort of direct horizontal contact to replace the old 
link that was mediated through the center. Yeltsin’s 
offer to establish trading ties between the Russian 
republic and Lithuania was only the most drama- 
tic of these efforts. 

A third risk was that reforms in one region would 
so far outstrip the rest of the country that a national 
market would become less viable. When the legis- 
lature of the Russian republic moved quickly to es- 
tablish an independent monetary policy, there were 
fears that this would further weaken the ruble and 
perhaps even cause the Russian republic to print its 
own money. In response, legislators pointed out 
that only action from below would break the logjam 
of institutional reform at the center created by in- 
numerable bureaucratic commissions and special 
interests. Regional self-assertion might tear the 
country apart, but it might also quicken the pace 
toward a common goal.® 


A PARABLE 


An episode that occurred in spring, 1990, will 
give us a concrete illustration of the complicated in- 
teraction between forces leading to breakdown and 
forces leading to revolutionary renewal.’ 

In May, when the Soviet government announced 
its long-awaited economic transition measures, the 
only item that caught the attention of the public was 
the proposal for a giant increase in the prices of 
staple goods. The response was a mass outbreak of 
panic buying and hoarding. This produced an in- 
tolerable strain on the Moscow retail system. In one 


6See the discussion by M. Berger in Jzvestza, July 1, 1990. 
7My account is based on material in Moscow News, nos. 22 
(June 10, 1990) and 24 (June 24, 1990). 


store, ten tons of flour were sold in two hours. In 

order to save itself from the chaos surrounding it, 

the city authorities allowed only Moscow residents, 
to make purchases. 

This infuriated the surrounding localities. Under 
the centralized distribution system, Moscow has 
enormous privileges. This is tolerable to other 
regions only to the extent that people can visit Mos- 
cow — often called the Soviet Union’s shopping cen- 
ter—to make their purchases. Now it looked as if 
Moscow was selfishly hoarding its privileges. ‘The 
angry population demanded that food shipments to 
Moscow be cut off or rerouted to the empty shops of 
the suburbs. People in Moscow suspected darkly 
that “sausage passions” were being manipulated to 
discredit the new reformist city council. 

But the situation also called forth creative efforts 
to bridge the ominous gap between city and hinter- 
land. ‘The new Moscow government tried to reas- 
sure the suburban population that it was a tem- 
porary measure and that not all stores were closed; 
it even offered to refuse the local products appor- 
tioned to the city by the State Planning Council. 
The situation also sparked a more intense search for 
long-term solutions that would end Moscow’s 
anachronistic privileges. Some members of the 
Moscow city council demanded a quick transition 
to free market prices for Moscow goods as a way of 
opening the city permanently. 

This episode reveals the forces at work in Soviet 
society today. To the tensions inherited from the 
past are added the frustrations engendered by to- 
day’s economic and political crisis. The most ob- 
vious response is mutually destructive measures of 
self-protection. But the crisis can also galvanize 
constructive efforts to build new bridges between 
people. It is the race between breakdown and re- 
newal that will decide the fate of Soviet society. MH 








THE EUROPEAN REPUBLICS 
(Continued from page 324) 


organizational base from which to resist such 


change. 


Informal political groups and clubs of varying 
political orientation, from conservative nationalists 
to radical democrats, have been active in the Rus- 
sian republic for several years.!? Candidates sup- 
ported by the still-inchoate democratic movement 
won significant victories in Moscow in the 1989 
elections to the national Congress of People’s 
Deputies. In anticipation of the spring, 1990, elec- 
tions, democratically inclined groups and clubs were 
organized more effectively and established net- 
works of cooperation that produced major electoral 


12Vera Tolz, “Informal Political Groups Prepare for Elec- 
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victories for their candidates across the Russian 
republic. These victories placed the governments of 
Moscow, Leningrad and other major cities under 
the leadership of coalitions of democratic forces in- 
tent on accelerating the pace of economic and 
political reforms. This has established the basis for 
the creation of a genuinely democratic national 
political party in the Russian republic, with signifi- 
cant organizational and institutional links to the 
masses. 

The potential scope of popular support for 
democratization was demonstrated by the large- 
scale pro-democracy rallies held in cities across the 
Soviet Union in late February, 1990. Despite a con- 
certed effort by the Communist leadership to dis- 
courage participation, more than 100,000 people 
turned out in Moscow, and correspondingly large 
crowds turned out in other cities. But the weakness 
of democratic forces in the Russian republic was 
demonstrated in May, 1990, when Boris Yeltsin, 
the immensely popular advocate of radical reform 
and critic of Gorbachev, won election as chairman 
of the newly elected republic parliament. It took 
three rounds of balloting to secure a slim, four-vote 
margin of victory over the conservative candidate 
backed by Gorbachev and the party apparatus. 

While democratic forces hold only limited power 
in the increasingly important parliamentary institu- 
tions of the republic, the elections held in March, 
1990, demonstrated that conservative groups, and 
especially the Russian nationalist groups that had 
been particularly active before the elections, cannot 
mobilize significant support at the polls. None of 
the candidates supported by the conservative and 
nationalist Bloc of Russian Public-Patriotic Move- 
ments for election to the R.S.F.S.R. congress of 
people’s deputies from Moscow, for example, were 
able to secure electoral victory. !% 

Instead, Russian nationalist and conservative 
forces have had to establish their political base 
within the Russian Communist party organization. 
These forces are heavily represented in the large’ 
party apparatus of the Russian republic and the 
central state and party bureaucracies in Moscow, 
and they enjoy the organizational support of the' 
large Leningrad party organization. In March, 
1990, Gorbachev was persuaded to allow the estab- 
lishment of a separate Communist party organ- 
ization for the Russian republic. As was to be ex- 
pected, these conservatives seized control of the 
Russian party at its organizing congress in June; 


they have since blended their conservative positions ` 


with appeals to Russian. nationalist sentiments. 
Democratic forces in the Russian republic appear’ 
13John Dunlop, “Moscow Voters Reject Conservative Coali- 
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unwilling, however, to allow such appeals to go un- 
challenged. In late May, 1990, radical members of 
the democratic opposition organized a new political 
party called the Democratic party of Russia, which 
is dedicated to the dismantling of Communist pow- 
er and the restoration of separate statehood for Rus- 
sia. In addition, on assuming leadership of the 
republic parliament, Yeltsin asserted the “sover- 
eignty” of Russia and extended his moral support to 
the Lithuanian leadership. 

Conservative forces apparently suffer from a fur- 
ther disadvantage: control of a regional Communist 
party organization, even one as large and powerful 
as the Russian organization, may no longer offer 
the political advantages that it did in the past. The 
power and influence of parliamentary institutions 
at the national level and in the republics are grow- 
ing. And changes adopted at the twenty-eighth par- 
ty congress, held in July, 1990, have stripped the 
national and regional party organizations of much 
of their power. Therefore, the political struggle in 
the Russian republic between democratic and con- 
servative forces seems to have just begun. Each will 
have to undertake extensive efforts to mobilize 
popular support and build organizational strength. 
Inevitably, these efforts will contribute to the fur- 
ther polarization of Soviet politics. 

The dominant political conflict in the Soviet 
Union today is between forces supporting democra- 
tization and forces opposed to it. Where the na- 
tional idea is allied with the democratic ideal, as it is 
for the Baltic peoples, the Ukrainians, the Geor- 
gians and other groups not reviewed here, it has 
provided a very powerful basis for mobilizing mass 
political participation and electoral support. Where 
appeals to nationalism have been employed to 
generate support for resistance to democratization, 
however, they have failed, as in the Russian repub- 
lic. This suggests that the emotional power of na- 
tionalism, usually associated with the outbreak of 
violent intergroup conflict, may accelerate the pro- 
cess of change in the U.S.S.R. Indeed, there is frag- 
mentary evidence to suggest that Gorbachev's 
hostile reaction to the Lithuanian declaration of in- 
dependence may have galvanized the democratical- 
ly inclined opposition movements on the periph- 
eries into. greater cooperation. In early May, 1990, 
leaders of popular movements in Estonia, Latvia, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Georgia and Uzbekistan established a coalition 
called the Union of Democratic Forces that sup- 
ports continued democratization. If this group were 
to ally itself with democratic forces in the Russian 
republic, a democratically inclined opposition could 
be organized and the transformation of the Soviet 
Union might be achieved peacefully. 

Once a multinational coalition has overthrown 
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the old order, however, it will have to decide how 
the new order will be organized, power will be exer- 
cised and decisions will be made. Recent episodes of 
interethnic violence in the Soviet Union, as well as 
the experience of other multinational regimes, sug- 
gest that any attempt to resolve these issues peace- 
fully will involve the dissolution, not the transfor- 
mation of the Soviet Union. This is why Gorbachev 
has failed. He cannot achieve democratization and 
preserve the Soviet Union, and he is unwilling to 
preside over the dissolution of his country. E 





ECONOMIC REFORM 
(Continued from page 320) 


the workplace or on the basis of residence permits. 
This trend was given considerable impetus in May, 
1990, with the badly botched attempt to triple the 
price of bread — an attempt that angered critics and 
supporters of the transition to a market economy, 
further reduced popular support for the govern- 
ment and for Gorbachev himself, emptied stores 
and strengthened the perception on the part of the 
government and the public that price reform is 
dangerous. 

Fear of price reform has been a problem since the 
earliest days of perestroika. Widely acknowledged 
as a critical ingredient of the reform package, 
reform of the pricing mechanism has nevertheless 
been postponed time and again. Despite the goal of 
addressing the imbalances in the economy (both 
macroeconomic and microeconomic) before remov- 
ing state controls from prices, repeated delays seem 
only to have aggravated the situation. Giving enter- 
prise managers greater control over the size of their 
wage funds and giving employees greater control 
"over the selection of enterprise managers has meant 
a growing disparity between the rate of increase in 
wage funds and the rate of growth of output. Even if 
this difference in growth rates were significantly 
reduced by the government imposition of high taxes 
on increases in enterprise wage funds or its re- 
establishment of a system of appointed rather than 
elected managers for state enterprises (which seems 
unlikely), the vast pool of existing savings would 
continue to pose a very real threat to price reform. 

Unless the reformers can devise a way to absorb a 
significant portion of this stock of savings, any at- 
tempt to remove state control over prices will lead to 
dramatic increases in prices. One means of elimi- 
nating the savings is monetary reform, but this is 
generally considered too unpopular to risk. More 
attractive alternatives have been proposed and even 
introduced, though so far on a very modest scale. 
These include the sale of stocks, the importation of 
luxury consumer items that can be sold at very high 
prices, the sale of special zero-interest bonds guar- 
~ 16fzvestia, January 26, 1990, p. 2. 


anteeing the right to buy certain scarce consumer 
durables at specified dates in the future and the sale 
of the state’s huge stock of housing. 

Each has its drawbacks. The sale of shares in 
joint-stock companies has so far been restricted for 
ideological reasons to workers of the given enter- 
prises; the balance of trade is already negative; for- 
eign companies have begun to halt deliveries to the 
Soviet Union because of delays in payment; and 
foreign banks have become less and less generous in 
granting credit. At the same time, “guarantees” of 
future delivery of consumer durables are likely to be 
viewed with considerable skepticism, and the deci- 
sion of the Moscow City Council in early July sim- 
ply to give away the housing stock to current ten- 
ants has surely complicated the option of selling 
state apartments. 

Microeconomic imbalances also give little sign of 
shrinking. The frenzied buying in May, 1990, as 
people chose to stock up on goods rather than to 
wait until after the announced increases in price 
went into effect on July 1, is the most dramatic il- 
lustration of the problem so far, but it is by no 
means the only illustration. It has been clear for 
some time that more and more Soviet citizens have 
been stockpiling more and more consumer goods — 
matches, soap, toilet paper, vegetable oil—as a pro- 
tection against inflation, monetary reform or fur- 
ther disruption in the production, transportation 
and distribution systems. Nor are shortages limited 
to the consumption sphere. As of January, 1990, 
according to one report, light industry and textile 
enterprises in the Russian republic had been en- 
sured delivery of only 65 percent of the cotton fiber, 
75 percent of the plasticized rubber for soles of 
shoes, 86 percent of the raw silk and 86 percent of 
the dyestuffs needed to fulfill their production plans 
for 1990.16 

There have been some attempts to address the 
shortages of individual goods through price in- 
creases, but these have been notably unsuccessful. 
The retreat in May has probably been the most em- 
barrassing, but the government was also forced to 
cancel increases in the price of diesel fuel, electric 
power rates and freight rates, scheduled to go into 
effect at the beginning of this year, after strong op- 
position from the labor unions. Proposed increases 
in the price of beer and cigarettes, intended largely 
to provide the government budget with sorely need- 
ed revenues, were rejected by the Supreme Soviet 
in 1989. 

As the official estimate of the rate of inflation 
makes clear, however, some prices have been ris- 
ing. These increases have been carried out primari- 
ly by enterprises, rather than by the state pricing 
authorities; in many cases they have been achieved 
by curtailing production of less expensive items and 


increasing production of more expensive versions. 
This practice has been facilitated by the consid- 
erable degree of monopoly power enjoyed by most 
Soviet producers (according to Ed Hewett, senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution, for only one- 
third of Soviet goods are there more than two sup- 
pliers),1” and this is now, somewhat belatedly, rec- 
ognized as one of the major obstacles to price 
reform. 

If enterprises are free to set prices for themselves, 
the absence of competition will almost certainly en- 
sure that prices will rise, so reform of the pricing 
mechanism must be preceded by measures to create 
competitive pressures. To some extent, the decision 
to legalize cooperative enterprises was an early at- 
tempt to create such pressures. Ironically, the prob- 
lems the cooperative movement has faced have 
been due largely to delay in carrying out price 
reform. The reform program passed by the Su- 
preme Soviet in June calls for a different approach, 
namely breaking up existing industrial monopolies. 
Few specifics about how—or how rapidly—the 
breakup is to be carried out have been offered, 
however, so little progress is likely soon, unless 
Gorbachev chooses to use his powers of presidential 
decree to accelerate the pace. But perhaps he will 
follow the advice of economist Nikolai Petrakov, a 
member of the Presidential Council, to transform 
2,200 enterprises (accounting for 70 percent of the 
country’s fixed industrial assets) into a much larger 
number of joint-stock companies within two 
years.'8 In that case, perhaps the impasse to real 
economic reform can be overcome. 


TIME RUNNING OUT 

At the twenty-eighth party congress in July, 
1990, Gorbachev implied that there was a two-year 
deadline for bringing about substantial improve- 
ment in the state of the economy. Whether the pub- 
lic will give the government even these two years is 
unclear. Secessioist pressures continue to build in 
a number of republics, including the Russian 
republic under its new president (and ex-party 
member), Boris Yeltsin. Public opinion polls reveal 
a growing sense of frustration and a lack of con- 
fidence in the Soviet leadership’s ability to solve the 
country’s problems. Economic performance con- 
tinues to deteriorate. The foreign aid that has been 
offered by the West is not expected to make much 
difference. 

Things are bad and getting worse. Poland’s 
“shock therapy” has been rejected, but gradualism 
will work only if an appropriate sequence for the 
various elements of the reform can be designed, and 

The New York Times, June 2, 1990, p. 27. 


18Pravda, April 26, 1990, p. 2. 
197 he New York Times, May 27, 1990, p. 10. 
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experience to date suggests that it cannot. In May, 
Igor Gryazin, a member of the Supreme Soviet 
from Estonia, predicted: 


This government will fall because it is unwilling to in- 
troduce a market. . . . The next government will fall 
because it will introduce a market. ‘Then we'll have the 
third government, and maybe things will start to be 
normal. !9 


Igor Gryazin may indeed be correct. E 








SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
. (Continued from page 308) 

the consensus on this issue at the Houston summit 
of Western economic powers. Thus two favorable 
sets of developments confronted Gorbachev in late 
June and early July—both NATO and the Group 
of Seven were moving toward policies that accom- 
modated Soviet interests. 

Nonetheless, Gorbachev's leadership was power- 
fully challenged throughout the spring in Moscow. 
(One of the charges was that he had “lost Eastern 
Europe.”) He faced a variety of political challenges 
but finally secured his power with the twenty-eighth 
Communist party congress in early July. !5 

Thus the German question was settled on July 
16, when Gorbachev and Kohl met in Zhelezno- 
vodsk. They had agreed on German unification. 
The new Germany would have “unrestricted sover- 
elgnty.” Germany was free to join NATO, provided 
that no NATO structures would be built on East 
German soil during the three to four years in which 
Soviet troops would be withdrawn. Germany would 
make a binding declaration to reduce German 
forces to 370,000 under the auspices of a Vienna 
agreement on conventional forces.16 Germany 
followed Kohl’s success with careful assurances to 
Poland that the German-Polish border would be 
honored. The eight months of maneuvering were 
over. Once again Gorbachev's “new thinking” had 
provided him with the vision and flexibility to make 
major concessions in promoting a new international 
system. 

The military challenge. There is no question 


' that President Gorbachev's repeated concessions 


have encountered opposition. His unilateral ban on 


15Gorbachev’s victory was established by the end of the con- 
gress, and symbolized by the retirement of his conservative 
critic, Yegor Ligachev; see The New York Times, July 14, 1990, 
pp. 1, 4. But his real victory was the transfer of power from the 
Politburo, which he diluted with additional members and from 
which he removed the powerful ministers of defense, foreign af- 
fairs and the chief of the KGB, to the Presidential Council, over 
which he presides without the interference of the party 
bureaucracy. 

16See The New York Times, July 17, 1989, pp. 1, 6, for the 
Caucasus summit, and ibid., July 18, 1990, pp. 1, 4, for the 
pledge to Poland. 
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nuclear tests in 1985 and 1986, his compromises to 
obtain a treaty reducing intermediate nuclear forces 
(INF) in 1987, his announcement of a unilateral 
reduction of 500,000 troops in 1988 and even his 
withdrawal from and subsequent disavowal of 
Soviet military action in Afghanistan have all 
touched sensitive military interests and have 
created opponents among the professional military. 

However, it has become increasingly difficult to 
judge how powerful the challenge to Gorbachev's 
policies actually is. As perestroika and glasnost 
have evolved, political institutions have become 
more differentiated, and the Soviet system has 
revealed the kind of diversity of views that is taken 
for granted in democracies abroad. Gorbachev's 
own reforms have provided the mechanism for dis- 
sent and legitimized complaint. Some of the polit- 
ical-military tensions that American analysts 
observed in the spring of 1990 are little more than 
the product of this differentiation. But not all 
evidence can be dismissed as “business as usual” in 
the new style of Soviet politics. Gorbachev's na- 
tional security policies came under steadily more 
vocal attack during 1989-1990, although he was 
usually not the explicit target. 

First, there have been a series of purely military 
issues. The armed forces have been attacked from 
within and without for failure to provide decent liv- 
ing conditions for officers and draftees. ‘Treatment 
of recruits has been singled out as particularly in- 
humane; this issue has had explosive nationalist 
content in the Baltic republics, where alleged bru- 
tality against Lithuanian draftees gave powerful 
impetus to the drive for secession. 

The new Soviet Parliament groped toward effec- 
tive oversight of defense and foreign policy in the 
summer of 1989. It was inevitable, of course, that 
the new miechanisms for parliamentary involve- 
ment ‘in matters formerly reserved for professional 
military, intelligence and diplomatic officials would 
create resentment. One of the first steps of the Su- 


17These issues have flooded the military press for the past 
year or more. 

18F or discussion of the earlier debates, see this authors article 
in Current History, October, 1988, and Stephen M. Meyer, “The 
Sources and Prospects of Gorbachev’s New Political Thinking 
on Security,” and R. Hyland Phillips and Jeffrey I. Sands, 
“Reasonable Sufficiency and Soviet Conventional Defense: A 
Research Note,” both in International Security, Fall, 1988, pp. 
124-178. 

19See, for example, an interesting discussion on Moscow 
television between Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev and Andrei 
Kokoshin and Aleksandr Bovin, both leading civilian analysts, 
as found in FBIS, March 12, 1990, pp. 67-75. 

20The debate over what should be made public was given im- 
petus by the very process of democratization. For one of the 
most interesting arguments by a military man for greater open- 
ness, see Major General V. Kuklev in Krasnaya zvezda, Novem- 
ber 5, 1989, p. 3, as translated in FBIS, November 7, 1989, pp. 
1-2. 


preme Soviet in military affairs was the demand 
that the army release more than 170,000 students 
who had been drafted from the universities. 1” ‘These 
issues have provoked discussion in the military 
press and sharp disagreement between elements of 
the officer corps and civilian commentators. 

Second, while Gorbachev had been largely suc- 
cessful in imposing his general framework of a new 
“defensive military doctrine” and “reasonable suffi- 
ciency” by 1989, some remnants of military resis- 
tance had carried over from the vigorous debates of 
1987-1988.!8 Some officers continued to dispute 
the political leadership’s view that the “threat” posed 
by NATO and United States forces had diminished 
as a consequence of Soviet foreign policy; they 
argued that Soviet forces were only adequate to 
meet it. The clear implication was that there was no 
margin for further unilateral cuts in Soviet military 
power. However, the arguments of civilian analysts 
that Soviet forces and policies had provoked 
countermoves by their adversaries, that Soviet 
forces had actually achieved superiority in the name 
of countering those on the other side and that the 
Soviet Union could withdraw and reduce its forces 
at the same time that it continued to guarantee na- 
tional security had all become standard and had 
moved to the center of the debate over defense by 
early 1990.19 

Third, and more important, an open political 
fight developed over defense spending for the first 
time in modern Soviet history. It was provoked 1n- 
itially by the need to provide more adequate public 
data on the size and composition of the defense bud- 
get so that the Supreme Soviet could perform its fis- 
cal responsibilities. Data was released during 1989 
that was more detailed and credible than had ever 
been made public. This process contributed to a 
larger discussion of secrecy in national security 
matters, and civilian specialists cried out vigorously 
for the release of more and better data on many 
features of Soviet policy — the composition of mili- 
tary forces, their costs, the nature and scope of mili- 
tary and economic assistance abroad.?° By late 
1989, a full-scale and public debate on Soviet 
defense spending had erupted. 

Fourth, during the first half of 1990, Georgi Ar- 
batov, director of the prestigious Institute for the 
United States of America and Canada, a Central 
Committee member, a deputy to the Congress of 
People’s Deputies and an adviser to Gorbachev, 
began systematically dissecting data released by the 
Ministry of Defense and, thereby, the military role 
in policy. He was vigorously attacked in the 
military press. Eventually Marshal Sergei Akhro- 
meyev, also an adviser to Gorbachev and a man 
with whom Arbatov had worked frequently, joined 
the attack. The exchange became vitriolic and per- 


sonal, a certain sign that the stakes were high and 
the issues deeper than a political discussion between 
civilian and military authorities.?! Political-military 
tensions were running high. 

Finally, as.Gorbachev prepared for the twenty- 
eighth party congress in early July, 1990, stories 
leaked in Washington and Moscow that he was 
under attack from the military. He sought to use the 
45th anniversary of victory in World War II in Eu- 
rope as a symbol of unity, but did not quell the 
rumors.?? His policies were, in fact, attacked pub- 
licly at the congress for having weakened the Soviet 
Union—1in Europe, by unilateral force reductions 
and by failing to stand up to the West. All these 
charges had adherents among professional military 
officers, although the degree to which these com- 
plaints represented the thinking of the armed forces 
could not be determined with accuracy. Gorbachev 
beat back these opponents at the congress, but the 
challenge to his authority on these questions in the 
spring of 1990 almost certainly required that he take 
further measures to bring the uniformed military 
into line with his policies. 

Arms control: Malta and Washington. De- 
spite growing military dissent, Gorbachev kept 
Soviet policy on track, concluding both a strategic 
arms reduction treaty (START) and a treaty on 
conventional forces in Europe (GFE). Again the 
bargaining was intense, and it was complicated by 
the full Soviet agenda. There were two fundamen- 
tal sets of issues. On the issue of strategic arms 
limitations, both sides continued to work to com- 
plete the details of agreements reached between 
Gorbachev and United States President Ronald 
Reagan. With regard to conventional arms, the 
challenges were even greater because the issues 
were multilateral, involving the forces of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, at least implicitly, under con- 
ditions in which politics threatened ecu to 
render agreement Irrelevant. 

The first major step toward pénipleGny these two 
negotiations came during a visit by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze to Secretary of 
State James Bakers vacation home in Jackson, 


21'This debate continued. A sampling of the most important 
pieces can be found in Ogonek, no. 5 (January, 1990), p. 4, as 
translated in FBIS, March 16, 1990, pp. 9-11; Krasnaya zvezda, 
March 21, 1990, p. 2, and in Literatumaya Rossiya, March 23, 
1990, p. 17, as translated in FBIS, April 12, 1990, pp. 67-70. 

22Throughout May and June, there were extraordinary in- 
dications of political strife in Moscow. See an unusual Soviet ar- 
ticle discussing the Gorbachev-Ligachev fight, Izvestia, May 24, 
1990, p. 4; see also Ogonek editor Vitaliy Korotich’s article on the 
possibility of a military coup, no. 23 (May, 1990), p. 4. 

23The most extraordinary development on the Krasnoyarsk 
radar station came on October 23, when Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze admitted before the Supreme Soviet that it had 
been a violation of the 1972 ABM Treaty, The New York Times, 
October 24, 1989, pp. 1, 4. 
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Wyoming, in September, 1989. Shevardnadze had 
brought a letter from Gorbachev to President Bush 
in Washington en route to the Tetons; the combina- 
tion of the letter and the Wyoming meeting brought 
real progress. Soviet leaders agreed for the first time 
to inspection of some strategic nuclear weapons 
before the signing of a treaty. Apparently, they also 
backed down on an earlier demand that the United 
States extend the 1972 Antiballistic Missile (ABM) 
‘Treaty for ten years, a ploy intended to restrict the 
development of Star Wars technology. And, for the 
first time, Soviet negotiators pledged to dismantle 
their radar station at Krasnoyarsk, an installation 
that the United States had long believed was a vio- 
lation of that same ABM Treaty.” 

Shevardnadze concluded his very cordial visit to 
the United States by addressing the United Nations 
General Assembly on September 26, where he en- 
dorsed an idea earlier revived by President Bush for 
“open skies” arms control inspection and proposed a 
complete abolition of chemical weapons. START 
and CFE were given a further nudge when Gor- 
bachev met with President Bush for the first time in 
Malta, December 2-3, 1989. No significant agree- 
ments came out of that meeting, yet in atmospher- 
ics Malta was a great success. The two Presidents 
met on the United States cruiser Belknap and on the 
Soviet cruise ship Maxim Gorky, a fact that provided 


dramatic television coverage in both capitals. But 


the real purpose was for President Bush to demon- 
strate his support for changes taking place in the 
Soviet Union and for Gorbachev’s tolerant policies 
toward East Europe, points he made in Brussels to 
his NATO colleagues on his way home. 

The summit had been intended to speed up both 
START and CFE by committing the chiefs of state 
to that purpose and communicating their deter- 
mination to reach agreements in 1990 to bureaucra- 
cies in Washington and Moscow. By the time Baker 
actually went to Moscow in early February, Presi- 
dent Bush had taken a major initiative on conven- 
tional arms. In his first State of the Union speech, 
the President proposed that Soviet and American 
troops in Central and East Europe be reduced to 
195,000 each. This proposal drove the proposed 
ceilings down from the 275,000-troop targets that 
had been the focus of the Vienna CFE negotiations; 
at the same time, the President suggested that the 
United States be compensated for the distance that 
it would have to travel to reinforce its troops by be- 
ing permitted to leave an additional 30,000 troops 
elsewhere in Europe, principally in Britain and Italy. 
Secretary Baker went to Moscow on February 9- 
10, and announced at the end of that visit that the 
two sides were closer on both conventional forces 
and on German reunification. On the former, Gor- 
bachev was reported to accept the new, lower ceil- 
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ings—either 195,000 or 225,000—but wanted 
equal ceilings for both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


This, in itself, was a significant change in the 
Soviet position because Soviet forces had been de- 
veloped and deployed not only to equal United 
States forces, but to be capable of offensive opera- 
tions against the combined NATO armies. More- 
over, the 195,000-troop ceiling would require a re- 
duction of 370,000 Soviet troops and only 110,000 
American troops. 

Baker also reported progress on Germany, but 
Gorbachev insisted that while a reunited Germany 
might have a loose association with NATO, it could 
not be a full member. Although some progress was 
made on START, for example on agreements con- 
cerning encryption and “reloadable” intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles (ICBM’s), the two sides re- 
mained far apart on the issues of air-launched 
(ALCM’s) and sea-launched (SLCM’s) cruise 
missiles. 

Issues other than arms control continued to in- 
trude into the Washington summit agenda. Soviet 
émigrés were being settled on the West Bank in 
Israel. Lithuania was still under pressure. Boris 
Yeltsin had been elected president of the Russian 
republic inside the Soviet Union, and speculation 
continued about whether Gorbachev was strong 
enough to cut final deals on arms control. And, of 
course, the German settlement was one month 
away. 

Still, a framework agreement was signed for 
START when the two Presidents met from May 30 
to June 3.24 It had been in the works for many 
months, and its major components went back to the 
Reykjavik summit between Gorbachev and Presi- 
dent Reagan. Each side would agree to limit its 
strategic forces to 6,000 warheads (or re-entry 
vehicles, RV’s). Of these, 4,900 could be deployed 
on SLBM’s and ICBM’s, the remainder being car- 
ried by aircraft. The total of ICBM’s, SLBM’s and 
strategic aircraft (delivery vehicles, DV’s) could be 
no more than 1,600. Moreover, an additional sub- 
ceiling required that no more than 3,300 warheads 
could be based on ICBM’s. The framework agree- 
ment left sea-launched cruise missiles (SLCM’s) out 


of START and provided controls for ALCM’s.: 


Modernization of ICBM and SLBM forces were to 
be strictly controlled. Procedures for verification 
would be thorough. 

The two Presidents made progress on CFE as 
well. Issues of verification, tank reductions and pro- 


28The New York Times, June 2, 1990, p. 8, carries the best 
summary. 


cedures for their destruction were reportedly 
resolved, but the difficult issue of which aircraft to 
limit remained unresolved. The summit did nail 
down a variety of other agreements. On chemical 
weapons it was agreed to destroy 50 percent of each 
side’s arsenals by 1999 and to stop production of 
new weapons of this type. A major trade agreement 
was signed that might pave the way for Soviet 
membership in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and ‘Trade (GATT). The Soviet concession to allow 
verification of nuclear testing permitted completion 
of agreements that were originally signed in 1974 
and 1976. In addition, less significant agreements 
were signed on the environment and on scholarly 
cooperation. 

Moreover, the two sides tentatively agreed to two 
more summits, perhaps in 1990, to sign the com- 
pleted START and CFE treaties. In all, the Wash- 
ington summit made progress but it also reflected 
the degree to which the superpower relationship has 
been complicated by other problems not directly 
manageable by either side. 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 


The summer of 1990 carried auguries of the 
future. Presidents Bush and Gorbachev could not 
complete their agenda before the Washington sum- 
mit. Too many extraneous issues had intruded — 
from Soviet domestic affairs, from East Europe and 
from the Middle East. There were still technical de- 
tails to iron out on arms control, but these seemed 
within reach, indeed had been within reach by the 
Shevardnadze visit to Washington in April. Their 
solution may well provide further summits in 1991. 
Nonetheless, although the Washington and Malta 
summits were disappointing, the White House and 
the Kremlin put the best face on things, and each 
was rewarded by solid achievement and flashy 
media coverage. 

But nothing could erase the impression made by 
the quiet success of the Kohl meeting with Gor- 
bachev in the Caucasus just a month after the 
Washington summit. The world has changed in one 


year. The United States and the Soviet Union are 


still global superpowers, at least in military terms, 
but reductions in East-West tensions and political 
change in East Europe have greatly accelerated 
trends in international affairs away from military 
power. Economic power is clearly becoming more 
important as a currency of influence. Both Wash- 
ington and Moscow must put their economic 
houses in order, although their tasks are not com- 
parable in magnitude. 

The world still depends on these two powers for 
its survival. But the nuclear threat, which has 
driven world politics for 45 years, seems more man- 
ageable and, therefore, less significantin1990. E 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A Current History chronology covering the most important events of August, 1990, to provide a day- 


by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Arab League 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


Economic Community (EC) 
Aug. 4—The 12 EC members impose an embargo on oil im- 
ports from and arms shipments to Iraq. 


Economic Community of West African States (Ecowas) 
(See also Liberia) 

Aug. 7— Meeting in Banjul, Gambia, Ecowas members agree 
to send troops by land and sea to Liberia to evacuate foreign 
nationals, impose a cease-fire and install an interim govern- 
ment that will organize free elections. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Aug. 29— Meeting in Vienna, OPEC members authorize key 
producers to pump as much oil as possible to help make up 
for lost production from Iraq and Kuwait. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Intl, OPEC, UN, WEU; Germany, West; Japan; 
Libya; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 1 — Iraqi troops invade Kuwait and enter Kuwait City. 

Aug. 2—Iraqi troops seize Kuwaiti oil fields. Kuwait’s Emir, 
Sheik Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah, flees to Saudi Arabia. 

U.S. President George Bush condemns the invasion and 
asks the world’s leaders to join the U.S. action against Iraq. 

The U.S. sends 2 aircraft carriers to the Persian Gulf area; 
the U.S. fleet there is thus enlarged from 6 to-8 ships. 

The Soviet Union, Iraq’s chief arms supplier, announces 
that it is suspending arms shipments to Iraq. 

The U.S., France and Great Britain freeze Kuwaiti and 
Iraqi assets in their countries totaling $30 billion. 

Aug. 3—In Moscow, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze and U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d issue a 
Joint statement calling for a worldwide embargo on arms for 
Iraq because of its “brutal and illegal invasion of Kuwait.” 

Iraq deploys armored brigades close to the border between 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

Aug. 5— Japan joins the oil embargo against Iraq and Kuwait. 

Aug. 6— Two British frigates leave Kenya and Malaysia to join 
another British ship already in the Persian Gulf. 

U.S. Defense Secretary Dick Cheney meets with Saudi 
Arabian government leaders; Saudi King Fahd grants the 
U.S. permission to station U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia. 

Aug. 7—In “Operation Desert Shield,” the U.S. orders 
thousands of paratroopers, an armored brigade and jet 
fighters to Saudi Arabia to protect that country in the event of 
an Iraqi invasion. 

Complying with the UN sanctions, Turkey orders an end 
to trade with Iraq and the shutdown of Iraqi oil pipelines in 
Turkey. 

Aug. 8—Iraqi President Saddam Hussein announces that Iraq 
is annexing Kuwait. 
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Aug. 9—The U.S. State Department reports that the Iraqi 
government has ordered the detention of thousands of for- 
elgners in Kuwait and Iraq. Iraq has also ordered the closure 
of foreign embassies in Kuwait and has announced that em- 
bassy personnel must move from Kuwait to Baghdad by 
August 24. 

Aug. 10—12 of the 21 members of the Arab League vote to ap- 
prove the sending of troops to defend Saudi Arabia; Libya 
and the PLO refuse to approve this action. 

Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev urges Arab leaders to 
“begin active work to settle the conflict” in the Persian Gulf. 

U.S. officials announce that as many as 100,000 U.S. 
troops will be sent to Saudi Arabia in the coming months. 

Aug. 11—Egyptian and Moroccan troops begin landing in 
Saudi Arabia; Syria says it will also send troops. 

Aug. 12—President Bush orders the U.S. military to prevent 
Iraq from exporting oil and receiving non-food imports. 

Aug. 13—Pakistan pledges to send troops to help defend Saudi 
Arabia. 

Iraq seizes $4 billion in gold and other assets from Kuwaiti 

‘financial and commercial institutions. 

Aug. 18—Iraqi officials announce that as many as 10,000 
American and other foreign hostages trapped in Iran and 
Kuwait will be moved to Iraqi military bases and other 
strategic areas to shield these areas in the event of an attack. 

A U.S. warship fires several shots across the bow of an 
Iraqi tanker after it refuses to stop to be searched. 

Aug. 19—Iraq offers to free its foreign hostages in return for a 
U.S. military withdrawal from the Gulf. The U.S. dismisses 
the offer. 

Aug. 20— The Netherlands sends 2 ships to the Persian Gulf. 

The United Arab Emirates agrees to allow the U.S. to sta- 
tion troops on its territory. 

Aug. 21—Saddam Hussein sends Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz to Amman to talk to Jordan’s King Hussein about pos- 
sible peace talks with the U.S. 

French President François Mitterrand announces that 
France will send troops to the Persian Gulf area; France has 
already sent 8 warships. 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak appeals to Saddam 

Hussein to “avoid a vicious war.” 
Britain, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Spain, Sweden, the Soviet 
Union and West Germany in keeping its embassy in Kuwait 
open. Embassy personnel dependents and nonessential staff 
are to be evacuated. 

The U.S. announces that other countries taking part in op- 
erations against Iraq include Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Bah- 
rain, Syria, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Moroc- 
co, Greece, Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy, Portugal, Denmark, Canada and Australia. 

Aug. 23—Saddam meets with British hostages, including 
children; the meeting is shown on Iraqi television and is 
broadcast abroad. 

Aug. 24— Iraqi troops in Kuwait surround the embassies of the 
U.S. and other countries that have defied Iraq’s order that 
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embassy personnel must move to Baghdad at once. 

Soviet President Gorbachev warns that Iraq will face addi- 
tional UN sanctions if it does not withdraw from Kuwait and 
free its hostages... 

Aug. 25— U.S. officials say that electricity has been turned off 
at the U.S. embassy in Kuwait; services have been disrupted 
at several other embassies. 

Aug. 26—52 dependents of U.S. embassy staff members in 
Kuwait are released by Iraqi officials in Baghdad and allowed 
to escape to Turkey. 

Aug. 27—Reversing previous orders, Iraq instructs its mer- 
chant ships not to resist inspection by ships enforcing the 
UN-sanctioned blockade. 

U.S. officials order 36 members of the Iraqi embassy staff 
in the U.S. to leave by August 30. 

Qatar agrees to make military sites available to the multi- 
national forces opposing Iraq. Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates have already made some 
facilities available to the U.S. 

Aug. 28— Saddam Hussein announces that all foreign women 


and children detained in Iraq will be allowed to leave. Since 


Iraq has annexed Kuwait, this release presumably includes 
foreign women and children in Kuwait. 

By decree, Saddam Hussein declares Kuwait the 19th prov- 
ince of Iraq and renames Kuwait City Kadhima. 

Aug. 30— Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Belon- 
ogov criticizes the U.S. military buildup in the Persian Gulf, 
saying “there are no guarantees that the United States will 
leave Saudi Arabia after the crisis is over.” 

Lloyd's List International reports that on August 28, a U.S. 
warship stopped, searched and barred a Sri Lankan cargo 
ship from entering Aqaba. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Liberia; Libya; 
Saudi Arabia; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 2—14 of the 15 members of the Security Council vote to 
condemn Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, demand Iraq’s with- 
drawal and threaten to invoke mandatory sanctions against 
Iraq under Articles 39 and 40 of the UN Charter; Yemen 
abstains from voting. 

Aug. 6— Acting under Chapter 7 of the UN Charter, the Secur- 
ity Council votes, 13 to.0, to impose trade and financial sanc- 
tions against Iraq and occupied Kuwait, demands the 

‘ immediate withdrawal of Iraqi forces, and prohibits UN 
members from buying Iraqi or Kuwaiti oil or engaging in fi- 
nancial or commercial transactions with Iraq or Kuwait; 
Yemen and Cuba abstain from voting. 

Aug. 9— The Security Council votes unanimously to declare 
the Iraqi annexation of Kuwait null and void. 

Aug. 25—Citing Chapter 7 of the UN Charter, the Security 
Council votes to allow the U.S. and other countries “to use 
such measures commensurate to the specific circumstances as 
may be necessary” to halt and search ships to enforce the UN 
embargo against Iraq. Yemen and Cuba abstain from 
voting. 

Aug. 26—Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar says he 
will meet Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz in Amman, Jor- 
dan, in an effort to mediate the Persian Gulf crisis. 


Aug. 28—After 8 months of negotiations, the 5 permanent — 


members of the Security Council announce 5 points of agree- 
ment on a political settlement, including a UN-controlled in- 
terim administration, to end the 20-year Cambodian civil 
war; the 4 contending factions in Cambodia must also con- 
sent to this agreement. 

Aug. 31 — With some reservations, the government of Cambo- 
dian Prime Minister Hun Sen agrees to consider the UN- 


sponsored peace plan for Cambodia; the other 3 factions have 
approved the plan. 

De Cuéllar meets with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz 
in Amman, Jordan. 


Western European Union (WEU) 

Aug. 21—WEU members agree to increase and coordinate 
their naval activities in the Persian Gulf, and to reject Iraq’s 
demands that they close their embassies in Kuwait. 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 1 — President Najibullah arrives in Moscow; he says that it 
is only a coincidence that he is there while U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d is meeting with Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard Shevardnadze. 


ANGOLA - 

Aug. 28— Government and rebel representatives hold a 2d day 
of peace talks in Lisbon to end their 15-year civil war; Por- 
tuguese mediators attempt to persuade the 2 sides to agree on 
the basic points of a cease-fire accord. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


AUSTRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BAHRAIN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BELGIUM 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BRAZIL 
Aug. 19-—Brazil’s economy minister says that Brazil has no 
plans to make payments on its foreign debt in 1990. 


BULGARIA 

Aug. 1— Parliament elects Zhelyu Zhelev, the leader of the 
Union of Democratic Forces (the opposition coalition), as 
President; he succeeds Petar Mladenov, who resigned the 
presidency in July. 

Aug. 26— Rioters storm the Socialist party headquarters and 
set fire to the building to protest continued Communist in- 
fluence; about 15,000 sympathizers rally outside. 


BURKINA FASO 
(See Liberia) 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CANADA 
(See Intl, Perstan Gulf Crisis) 


COLOMBIA 
Aug. 7 — César Gaviria Trujillo is inaugurated as President. 
Aug. 22 — Colombian security police announce the arrest of the 
Medellin drug cartel’s “chief assassin.” 


CUBA 
(See Intl, UN) 


DENMARK 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


EGYPT 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


EL SALVADOR 
Aug. 20— Three days of peace talks between the government 
and leftist guerrillas fail to produce a cease-fire. 


FINLAND — 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


GAMBIA 
(See Intl, Ecowas; Liberia) 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See also Germany, West) 

Aug. 19—The Social Democratic party (SDP) leaves the ruling 
government coalition, denying the coalition a parliamentary 
majority; the departure of the SDP members was precipitat- 
ed by Prime Minister Lothar de Maiziére’s dismissal of 2 
Social Democrats from the Cabinet on August 15. 

Aug. 21—After meeting with the leaders of the 12 parliamen- 
tary factions, de Maizitre says a majority of the parties in 
Parliament have agreed to set October 14 as the date for Ger- 
man reunification. 

Aug. 22—Parliament votes, 294 to 62, to reunite with West 
Germany formally on October 3; the West German constitu- 
tion does not require that the West German government 
ratify this decision. 


` GERMANY, WEST 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Germany, East) 

Aug. 1—The East and West German governments agree to 
hold all-German elections on December 2. 
Aug. 7—The Social Democrats refuse to take part in elections 
earlier than November, when the legislative term ends; they 

ask for unification before the all-German elections. 

Aug. 20—Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher an- 
nounces that West Germany will not send warships to the 
Persian Gulf; it will not violate its constitutional ban against 
sending warships on “out of area” combat missions. 

Aug. 30— Genscher says that reunited Germany will limit its 
air and ground forces to 345,000. 

Aug. 31— Representatives of East and West Germany sign a 
treaty that details the process of reunification. 


GHANA 
(See Libera) 


GREECE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


GUINEA 
(See Libera) 


HUNGARY 
Aug. 3— Parliament selects Arpad Goncz as President; Goncz, a 
writer who is a member of the opposition Alliance of Free Demo- 
crats, is the only candidate approved by all 6 parties in Parliament. 


INDIA 
(See also Pakistan) 
Aug. 6— 12 leaders of Kashmir’s separatist movement are cap- 
tured in Srinagar by Indian troops. ` 
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Aug. 12—The government reports that in a raid on August 10 
to capture Kashmiri separatist militants, government troops 
killed 24 people; an Indian newspaper puts the toll at 45. 

Aug. 21—The Indian Army sends tanks and troop rein- 
forcements to the cease-fire line that separates the Pakistani- 
occupied and Indian-occupied areas of Kashmir. 


IRAN 
(See Irag) 


IRAQ 
(See also Intl, EC, OPEC, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN, WEU; Japan; 
Jordan; Libya; Saudi Arabia; Venezuela) 
Aug. 15— Iraq offers to settle its 8-year war with Iran on Iran’s 
terms, including an equal division of the Shatt al-Arab estu- 
ary. Iran says it will review the offer “with optimism.” 


IRELAND 
(See Lebanon) 


ISRAEL 
‘(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Aug. 9—Israel conducts the Ist test of its Arrow air-defense 
missile. 


ITALY 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


JAPAN 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Aug. 4— The New York Times reports that Soviet and Japanese ne- 
gotiators have failed to resolve their differences over the sovereign- 
ty of the Kurile islands; Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
will travel to Tokyo in September to continue the discussions. 

Aug. 22 — Japan offers financial aid to any Middle East country 
that suffers from the embargo against Iraq. 

Aug. 23 —The Nikkei stock index falls a total of 8.1 percent in 2 
days, to its lowest level since February, 1988; fear of fighting 
in the Persian Gulf, the falling American stock market and 
rising interest rates are cited as causes for the decline. 

Aug. 29—Japan announces a plan to help finance the interna- 
tional, effort against Iraq; U.S. officials criticize the plan for 
its lack of direct aid and for its financial restrictions. Japan’s 
constitution prohibits Japan from providing military aid. 


JORDAN 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Aug. 16— After meeting with U.S. President Bush in Washing- 
ton, D.C., King Hussein refuses to promise unequivocally to 
halt shipments to Iraq through the Jordanian port of Aqaba; 
supplies are reaching Iraq through Aqaba. 

Aug. 23—With tens of thousands of refugees arriving daily, 
Jordan officially abandons its plan to close its border to 
refugees from Kuwait and Iraq. 


KENYA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Korea, South). 


KOREA, SOUTH 
Aug. 16— More than 4,000 students gather near the border 
with North Korea to attend an outdoor mass for Korean uni- 
fication. After the mass, some 200 students confront riot 
police blocking the border gate. 
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KUWAIT : 
(See Intl, OPEC, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN, WEU; Jordan; 
Saudi Arabia; Venezuela) 


LEBANON 

Aug. 14—The Organization of the Palestinian Revolutionary 
Squads frees a Swiss hostage after 10 months in captivity; on 
August 9, another Swiss hostage was released. 

Aug. 22—Parliament alters Lebanon’s constitution to give 
Muslims more political power; the President must be Chris- 
tian, but many presidential powers have been transferred to 
the half-Christian, half-Muslim Cabinet, and the Muslim 
Prime Minister is to countersign all presidential decrees. 

Aug. 25— Brian Keenan, an Irish hostage held for more than 4 
years, is freed by the terrorist group Islamic Dawn. 


LIBERIA 
(See also Intl, Ecowas; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Aug. 1— Rebel leader Charles Taylor says that he is willing to 
accept help from President Samuel K. Doe’s army to defeat a 
rival rebel leader, Prince Yormie Johnson, before resuming 
his antigovernment battle. 

Aug. 3—After a 1-day lull (during which Johnson apparently 
pulled back his forces), government and rebel troops resume 
fighting in Monrovia. 

Aug. 8—The British Foreign Office reports that Johnson has 
released hostages he seized on August 6-7; Liberian officials 
say 2,000 West African troops are being sent to Liberia, sup- 
ported by Ecowas, to impose a cease-fire and help set up an 
interim government that will exclude current combatants. 

Aug. 9— Nigeria asks the U.S. and other UN Security Council 
members to support a West African peacekeeping force ex- 
pected to arrive in Liberia in 10 days. 

Rebels led by Taylor battle government forces in the Mon- 
rovia suburbs. 

Aug. 10— Nigerian officials agree to send more than 3,000 
troops to Liberia to evacuate foreign nationals and impose a 
cease-fire; Ghana, Guinea, Sierra Leone and Gambia are 
also sending troops. 

Aug. 13—Taylor agrees to meet with Gambian President 
Dawda Kairaba Jawara, the leader of the 5-nation West Afri- 
can peacekeeping force, to discuss a cease-fire. Both Johnson 
and Doe say that they will cooperate with the peacekeeping 
force. 

Aug. 20—Doe rejects a cease-fire proposal because it requires 
that he resign. 

Aug. 22—Peace talks in Banjul, Gambia, between West Afri- 
can leaders and Taylor supporters collapse. 

Aug. 25—The West African peacekeeping force of 3,500 begins 
to advance into Monrovia. 

Aug. 28— Western and African diplomats report that the West 
African peacekeeping forces have established control over the 
port area of Monrovia and that Burkina Faso has begun to 
send troops and weapons to support President Doe. 

Aug. 31—The Ghana News Agency reports that rebels led by 
Taylor have killed about 200 foreigners, including civilians 
and members of the West African peacekeeping force. 


LIBYA 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 
Aug. 20—Head of State Colonel Muammar Qaddafi con- 
demns Iraq for taking hostages and says he will send troops to 
the Persian Gulf if the UN requests them. 


LUXEMBOURG 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


MALAYSIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


MOROCCO 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


MOZAMBIQUE 

Aug. 1— The national press agency announces that President 
Joaquim Chissano has agreed to permit opposition parties to 
compete for power for the 1st time; he says that the ruling 
Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo) has voted to adopt 
a multiparty system. 

Aug. 14—Government and rebel leaders conclude 3 days of 
talks in Rome in an effort to end their 13-year conflict. 


MYANMAR 
Aug. 24—Diplomats report that in the last 2 weeks, military 
authorities have detained about 500 people in Yangon for 
questioning in connection with political unrest following the 
army’s August 8 shooting of Buddhist monks in Mandalay. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


NIGERIA 
(See Liberia) 


OMAN l 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


PAKISTAN 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; India) 

Aug. 6—President Ghulam Ishaq Khan dismisses the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, accusing it of cor- 
ruption, nepotism and illegal acts. Khan says elections will be 
held October 24. Opposition member Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
is sworn in as Prime Minister of the interim government. 

Aug. 7— Bhutto claims her ouster was planned by the army. 

Aug. 9— The New York Times reports that Ijaz ul-Haq, the son of 
the late President Mohammad Zia ul-Hagq, has decided to 
enter politics in anticipation of the October elections. 

Aug. 12— Reuters news service reports that the government has 
arrested supporters of Benazir Bhutto. 

Aug. 13—The Defense Ministry says that on August 12, at the 
cease-fire line that runs through Kashmir, Indian troops 
clashed with Pakistani soldiers. India has denied that a battle 
occurred. 

Aug. 15— The New York Times reports that Jatoi has named a 
Cabinet that includes many members of Bhutto’s Pakistan 
People’s party. 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Poltcy) 

Aug. 9— Peruvian troops patrol the streets of Lima to prevent 
riots in the wake of yesterday’s announcement by the govern- 
ment of a 3,000 percent increase in gasoline prices and enor- 
mous food price increases. 


PHILIPPINES 
Aug. 29—President Corazon Aquino says she is willing to 
negotiate cease-fires with Communist guerrillas and with 
rebel soldiers who have tried to overthrow her government. 


PORTUGAL 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Angola) 


\ 


QATAR 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


ROMANIA 
Aug. 26—For the 5th night, antigovernment demonstrators 
protesting Communist elements in the government ‘clash 
with police in Bucharest. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Aug. 18—Saudi Arabia says it will increase its oil production by 


2 million barrels a day, half the shortfall caused by the UN- . 


sanctioned embargo on Iraq and Kuwait. 
Aug. 22 — Saudi Arabia begins diverting hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of jet and diesel fuel to the U.S. military. 


SIERRA LEONE 
(See Liberia) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 1 — President F.W. de Klerk and African National Con- 
gress (ANC) deputy president Nelson Mandela meet for 3 
hours; they decide to reopen negotiations August 6. 

Aug. 6— After a 15-hour negotiating session with the govern- 
ment, the ANC says it has ordered an end to its 30-year guer- 
rilla war against apartheid; Mandela calls this decision a 
“cease-fire.” 

Aug. 10— Government troops are sent to Port Elizabeth to 
assist police, who are fighting rioters; in 3 days of clashes, 
more than 42 people have been killed. 

Aug. 16— After 3 days of clashes in townships east of Johan- 
nesburg, fighting between supporters of the ANC and sup- 
porters of the Inkatha movement led by Zulu chief Mango- 
suthu Gatsha Buthelezi spreads to Soweto. 

Aug. 22—Factional fighting in townships east and west of 
Johannesburg continues for a 10th day despite yesterday’s 
appeals by the government and the leaders of Kwa Zulu and 
Transkei; over 500 are reported to have died. 

Aug. 24— The government designates 27 black townships, in- 
cluding Soweto, “unrest areas” and gives police broad 
authority to arrest and search people without warrants. 

Aug. 27—In Soweto and other black townships, tens of thou- 
sands of black workers strike in protest against the factional 
violence. At a rally in Soweto, Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
accuses the police of encouraging the violence. 

Aug. 28—In Johannesburg, police raid the headquarters of the 
largest black labor union and arrest several of its senior 
leaders on charges of assault; union members reportedly kid- 
napped a black undercover officer and beat him. 

Aug. 31—De Klerk says that members of all races should be 
allowed to join the governing National party. 


SPAIN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) . 


SRI LANKA 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 

Aug. 4—At 2 mosques in eastern Sri Lanka, Tamil rebels fire 
on worshipers, using machine guns and grenades; more than 
100 people are killed. This is the 2d such attack this week. 

Aug. 7—Government troops kill 42 Tamil militants believed 
responsible for the massacre of Muslim villagers in several at- 
tacks during the past week. 

Aug. 12— Tamil rebels attack Muslims, killing at least 119 peo- 
ple. A Tamil politician says that the attack is a retaliation for 
Muslim attacks on Tamil villagers on August 11. 

Aug. 14—In villages near Batticaloa, Tamil villagers are at- 
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tacked; about 85 people are killed. Muslims are suspected of 
carrying out the attacks in retaliation for the Tamil killing of 
nearly 400 Muslims in the past several days. 

Aug. 22—The air force strafes targets in Jaffna in a new offen- 
sive to suppress Tamil rebels there; civilians were warned on 
August 21 to stay out of the line of fire. 

Aug. 26—The army reports that it has captured Mandaitivu 
Island, a stronghold of ‘Tamil separatist guerrillas near Jaff- 
na; the government offers to reopen peace talks with the 
rebels. 

Aug. 28—A government spokesman says that the Tamil guer- 
rillas have opened a new front in eastern Sri Lanka. 


SWEDEN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S.S.R.) 


SWITZERLAND 
(See Lebanon) 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Aug. 2— More than 100 gunmen, who captured 46 hostages in- 
cluding Prime Minister Arthur N.R. Robinson and half the 
Cabinet in a 5-day siege, release their captives and surrender 
unconditionally. 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Perstan Gulf Crisis; Afghanistan; Japan; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) _ 

Aug. 1— President Mikhail Gorbachev and Russian republic 
president Boris N. Yeltsin establish a 12-member commis- 
sion to design an economic reform program for the Soviet 
Union by the beginning of September; Yeltsin has written a 
“900-days” program that calls for a radical break toward a 
market economy. 

Aug. 9— The newly elected president of the Armenian republic, 
Levan Ter-Petrosyan, says that the Soviet government has 
agreed not to send troops to Armenia to disarm militant na- 
tionalists. Gorbachev set August 9 as the deadline for volun- 
tary disarmament under the threat of forcible seizure by 
Soviet troops. 

Aug. 12— Gorbachev terms “illegal” a declaration by the Esto- 
nian parliament on August 7 that says Estonia is no longer a 
part of the Soviet Union. . 

Aug. 22—Soviet troops expel Armenian guerrillas from the 
Kazakh border region of Azerbaijan; the guerrillas have been 
attacking villagers and the soldiers sent to intervene. 

Aug. 23— Near the Soviet border with Poland, 20,000 people 
protest KGB (secret police) control of travel in and out of 
Lithuania. 

Armenia issues a declaration of independence. 

Estonia begins formal talks with the Soviet government re- 
garding its secession. 

Turkmenia declares that its laws take precedence over 
Soviet laws. 

Aug. 24— Tass, the official news agency, reports that in Ufa, 
more than 100 people were injured in an explosion at a 
chemical factory on August 23; the blast also polluted drink- 
ing water. 

Tajikistan declares that its laws take precedence over 
Soviet laws. 
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Aug. 25— Reuters news service reports that on August 24, after 
2 nights of disturbances, about 1,500 people in Chelyabinsk 
marched on the Communist party headquarters to protest 
shortages of food and consumer goods.. 

Aug. 27 — For the 1st time, Soviet officials agree to allow an in- 
ternational commission to investigate the fate of Raoul 
Wallenberg, a Swedish diplomat who disappeared during 
World War II after his attempts to rescue Jews from the Ger- 
man Nazis. Soviet authorities contend that Wallenberg died 
in 1947. 

Aug. 29—Armenia’s parliament declares a state of emergency 
after a member is killed by a paramilitary faction. : 

Aug. 30—The Armenian government says it has banned a 
paramilitary group in Yerevan and disarmed its leaders. 
Aug. 31— Gorbachev says that a 6-month period is necessary to 
stabilize the economy before a transformation to a market 

economy can begin. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


. UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Aug. 24— President George Bush sends Congress his proposal 
for a federal employee pay raise of 3.5 percent on January 1, 
1991. l 

Aug. 29—The Census Bureau announces preliminary 1990 
census figures; the nation’s population is estimated to be 
nearly 246 million. 

Aug. 30— Energy Secretary James Watkins outlines a “short- 
term strategy” for raising domestic oil production and en- 
couraging conservation. 


Economy 
(See also Japan) 

Aug. 1— The Commerce Department reports that its index of 
leading economic indicators was unchanged in June. 

Aug. 3— The Labor Department reports that the nation’s un- 
employment rate rose to 5.5 percent in July, the sharpest in- 
crease in almost 4 years. 

Aug. 10—The Labor Department reports that its producer 
price index declined 0.1 percent in July. 

Aug. 16— The Labor Department reports that its consumer 

. price index rose 0.4 percent in July. 

Aug. 17 — The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
foreign trade deficit in June was $5.07 billion, the lowest level 
in 7 years. 

Aug. 19—In a report to Congress, the Agriculture Department 
says that 1.3 million more people received food stamps in the 
period between May, 1989, and May, 1990; in that period, 
the stamps reached more than 20 million recipients. 

Aug. 23—Crude oil prices reach $31.93 per barrel, a price rise 
of 75 percent since July. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s Dow Jones industrial 
average of 30 blue-chip stocks falls to 2,483.42, the lowest 
level in 13 months. 

Aug. 28—The Commerce Department reports that the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit for the 2d quarter of 1990 reached $22.6 
billion, its lowest level in 6 years. 

Aug. 29—Oil prices decline to $25.92 a barrel on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, down $4.99 a barrel from the week’s 
high, 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Afghanistan; 
Japan; Jordan; Liberia) 

Aug. 1—Secretary of State James Baker 3d meets with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in Irkutsk, 
U.S.S.R., to discuss Afghanistan, arms control and the 
possibility of another summit meeting; they announce that 
the Soviet Union has agreed to suspend production of the 
SS-24 rail mobile missile system. 

Aug. 9—225 U.S. Marines are sent to Monrovia, Liberia, to 
evacuate U.S. citizens and their dependents because of 
threats to their safety; the State Department reports the 
evacuation of 73 people, mostly U.S. embassy personnel and 
dependents. 

Aug. 6—At the Vietnamese mission to the UN, U.S. and Viet- 
namese diplomats begin discussions about Cambodia. 

Aug. 8—In Lima, Peru, Vice President Dan Quayle urges 
Peru to accept a $36-million military aid package that is de- 
signed to help Peru battle the Shining Path guerrillas. 

Aug. 19—The U.S. Marines evacuate 800 people from 
Liberia. l 

Aug. 28— President Bush briefs members of Congress about 
the Persian Gulf crisis. 

The Defense Department announces plans to sell Saudi 
Arabia $6-billion worth of advanced military equipment, in- 
cluding F-15 fighter planes, for immediate delivery. 

Aug. 30— In a Washington, D.C., news conference, President 
Bush calls on allies in the Persian Gulf crisis to “bear their fair 
share” of the cost of the military efforts in the Gulf. 

Aug. 31 — Administration officials announce that the U.S. is 
planning to match the recent arms sale to Saudi Arabia with a 
similar $1-billion arms package for Israel. ’ 


Labor and Industry 

Aug. 27— The General Motors Corporation (GM) announces 
that air bags will be installed on the driver’s side of all new 
GM cars in the U.S. beginning in the fall of 1995. 


Legislation 

Aug. 18—President Bush signs the $882-million Comprehen- 
sive AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) Re- 
source Emergency Act, which authorizes direct federal grants 
to the 16 cities with the highest incidence of AIDS cases; a 
separate appropriations bill is needed to obtain funds. 

President Bush signs a measure that authorizes the spend- 
ing of up to $1 billion to clean up oil spills; it also sets stricter 
standards for oil tanker construction. 

Aug. 20— President Bush signs a law that restricts the export of 
unprocessed logs that come from state-owned lands; about 
one-fourth of the logs in the northwest:are shipped to more 
profitable foreign markets. 


Military 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Saudi Arabia) 


Aug. 23—The Defense Department announces the call-up of 
40,000 reserve troops to report for active duty. 


VENEZUELA 
Aug. 23—Munister of Energy and Mines Celestino Armas an- 
nounces that Venezuela will increase its oil production by 25 
percent to offset oil not shipped because of the embargo 
against Iraq and Kuwait. 


VIETNAM 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


YEMEN 
(See nil, UN) a 
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P The cold war and a divided Europe have yielded to a reconfiguration of superpower rela- 
tions. The author of our introductory article concludes that “the number of critical unknowns ata 


during this period of rapid change constitutes a veritable bonfire of uncertainties. . 
. the United States will need to be flexible, creative and patient. . 
case, the United States should remain a European power and Europe should ine a world’ = 


this range . 
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By ANDREW J. PIERRE 
Senior Associate, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


EAN Acheson, United States secretary of 
D state from 1949 to 1953 and a senior official 

before 1949, entitled his memoirs Present at 
the Creation. ‘This was an apt title for the early, form- 
ative postwar period when most of the institutions 
and policies that were to serve the West well for 40 
years were put in place. ‘Today we are again present 
at the creation—of a post-cold war world. The 
structure that is created during the coming decade, 
which is likely to be determined by the initiatives 
begun in 1990 and developed over the next few 
years, may well be the framework of the European 
order for the next half century. 

For Europe, 1989 was truly an annus mirabilis. 
The national revolutions that took place in the clos- 
ing months of 1989 in East Europe (much of which 
now prefers to be known as Central Europe) were 
largely unexpected, both in scope and timing. 
These revolutions could not have taken place with- 
out the acquiescence of the Soviet Union, which, in 
turn, is in the midst of its own political and 


economic revolution. Moscow made the historic - 


calculation that it was more to its long-term advan- 
tage to allow the Communist states in East Europe 
to slip away without resistance than to seek to retain 
its hegemonic hold. It chose not to interfere while 
Communist regimes were toppled and in several 
cases, like Czechoslovakia and East Germany, it in- 
directly assisted in the process. Furthermore, it ar- 
ranged to withdraw its military forces from the 
other Warsaw Pact countries. 

What followed is now irreversible. Whatever 
change is made in the leadership of the Soviet 
Union and whatever happens to the country as a 


whole, the transformation has moved too far for the 
Soviet Union to recover East Europe. The division 
of Europe is a thing of the past. 

That the cold war in Europe would end so precip- 
itously was not self-evident as the final denouement 
began. During the first half of 1989, protracted 


“roundtable” negotiations were held in Poland 


among the Communist government of President 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, the Solidarity movement led 
by Lech Walesa and the Roman Catholic Church 
leadership. These resulted in open parliamentary 
elections in June, which paved the way for the 
Solidarity-led government of Tadeuscz Mazo- 
wiecki, the first non-Communist government in the 
region. In Hungary, an already liberalized Com- 
munist party renounced Marxism and embraced 
democratic socialism as its guiding doctrine in Oc- 
tober. This led to multiparty elections in April, 
1990, and the replacement of the Communists with 
a center-right coalition led by Jozsef Antall of the 
Democratic Forum. 

East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Romania 
were to follow, but the most significant domino to 
fall was East Germany, which most observers saw 
as the most successful and prosperous state in East 
Europe and the state most critical to Soviet security 
interests. Consequently, it was expected that East 
Germany would be the last state to shed the yoke of 
communism. But a trickle of East Germans, who 
had vacationed in Czechoslovakia and Poland in 
the summer of 1989 and had refused to return when 
they encamped at the West German embassies in 
those countries, became a groundswell after they 
were allowed to travel to West Germany. Others 
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followed through the newly opened border between 
Hungary and Austria. After large public demon- 
strations in Dresden, Leipzig and East Berlin, the 
East German authorities opened the Berlin Wall on 
November 9 in the belief that an assured free 
passage would stem the growing outflow of the 
population (especially the younger and better 
educated group), which was beginning to resemble 
a national hemorrhage. 

Ironically, this was the very reason the wall had 
been erected in the first place. Meanwhile, the 
hard-line government of Erich Honecker had re- 
signed, to be replaced by a more moderate Gom- 
munist regime led by Egon Krenz; but it too was 
swept away before the year’s end. Finally, free and 
open elections were held on March 18, 1990, with 
the winners — an alliance of conservative parties led 
by Lothar de Maizière— committed to early and 
rapid unification with West Germany. 

Similarly, demonstrations in the streets of 
Prague in mid-November began the process of dis- 
integration of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia. 
As in East Germany, a belated announcement of 
freedom to travel to the West proved insufficient to 
stem the tide. Under pressure from the Civic 
Forum human rights organization, the Czecho- 
slovak Communist party agreed to remove from the 
constitution its claim to be the permanent leading 
party of the nation. An attempt to form a Cabinet 
containing both Communist and opposition figures 
failed, and by the end of the year there was a new 
Parliament in place. It unanimously chose the 
former dissident Vaclav Havel to be President. 

In Romania, the transition was considerably more 
bloody and turbulent. Hundreds of Romanians bat- 
tled with security forces in Timisoara when an at- 
tempt was made to evict Reverend Laszlo Tokes 
from his church; Tokes had protested for the 
human rights of the ethnic Hungarian minority. 
_ Nicolae Ceausescu, the long-time and much hated 
President, tried to restore order, but when he sensed 
that he had lost control, he attempted to leave the 
country only to be captured and executed along 
with his wife. Fierce fighting broke out in Bucharest 
and elsewhere between the regular army and 
Ceausescu’s favored Security Forces (Securitate). 
Within less than two weeks, however, the revolu- 
tion was won, and a new council of the National 
Salvation Front named Jon Iliescu interim Presi- 
dent until elections were held. 

The liberation of East Europe has opened a new 
era in world politics. Had it been achieved over the 
objection of the Soviet Union—a strong Soviet nyet 


“A New Europe, A New Atlanticism: Architecture for a 
New Era,” United States Department of State, Current Policy, 
no. 1233 (n.d.). Bakers speech was made on December 12, 
1989. 


backed up by a willingness to use military force 
could have prevented it— observers could not speak 
today about the end of the cold war. On the con- 
trary, Moscow actually eased the process of change 
by actions like advising the Communist leaders of 
Poland to agree to form a government with the Soli- 
darity movement and warning Honecker and Milos 
Jakes, general secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party, of the consequences of resisting the 
tide of history. In the East European states, more- 
over, Soviet military forces stayed in their barracks. 
Although great credit must be given to the brave in- 
dividuals who took to the streets and to the opposi- 
tion leaders who demanded radical change, the end 
of the cold war in Europe was in large measure a 
result of Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
shrewd as well as enlightened policy. 


A NEW ARCHITECTURE FOR EUROPE 


At the start of the 1990’s, diplomats face the need 
to create a new European order. This new Euro- 
pean order will include both West and East Europe 
in many of its dimensions, although there will be 
structures that are principally relevant to one group 
of countries or another. It will, moreover, not be so 
much a new order, at least in the next few years, as 
it will be the product of an adaptation of existing in- 
stitutions like the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE) and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Appropriately, this was recognized in the last 
month of the past decade in a prescient address by 
United States Secretary of State James Baker before 
the West Berlin Press Club. Citing the need for a 
“new architecture for a new era,” Baker called for 
structures that could accomplish two purposes: 
first, to overcome the division of Europe and 
especially the division of Germany and Berlin; sec- 
ond, to maintain the link between the political, 
military and economic security of the United States 
and that of Europe. This was to be done by giving 
NATO new missions in fields like the verification of 
arms control agreements and dealing with regional 
conflicts, by deepening the institutional relation- 
ship between the United States and the European 
Community (EC) and by expanding the activities 
and increasing the importance of the CSCE. ! 

The word “architecture,” which soon became 
fashionable in the foreign affairs community, was 
misleading to the extent that it suggested a blue- 
print or a fixed plan. What has begun is a creative 
process that is responding to the diminution of the 
Soviet military threat, to the liberation of East 
Europe and to the arrival of German unification. 
This process involves a stream of ideas and pro- 
posals, and the gradual adoption of new or modified 
political structures over a period of time. 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The rapid and successful march toward German 
unity has been by far the dominant factor in the 
changing European political landscape during 
1990. The first all-German national elections are 
scheduled for December 2; the treaty on the 
modalities of unification was ratified by the two 
Parliaments on August 31.* 

There were several reasons for the surprisingly 
swift completion of the unification process. First, 
there was a need for a brake on the large flow of dis- 
affected East Germans into West Germany. After 
the wall was broken, 3,000 East Germans were 
crossing over every day. With 360,000 having 
already left in 1989, the basic infrastructure of East 
Germany was crumbling; factories, transportation 
networks and basic social services, like hospitals, 
were grinding to a halt. The social and economic 
costs for West Germany were also causing concern. 

Responding just three weeks after the wall was 
breached, West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
proposed a ten-point plan for a confederation of the 
two Germanys. Kohl was not unmindful of the fact 
that he might be the Chancellor who could bring 
about the unification of Germany, a goal that had 
been proclaimed by his countrymen ever since the 
end of World War II. His push for early unification 
received a major boost on March 18 when the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU), the alliance 
of conservative parties in East Germany, won the 
election by a large margin. 

Second, the administration of United States 
President George Bush decided early on to give full 
support to the Kohl government in its movement 
toward unification, despite the greater restraint 
shown by the European allies, especially the French 
and the British. Unification was seen as historically 
inevitable, and in Washington there were fewer 
concerns about the long-term direction of a new 
Germany. Rather than resisting unification, the 
American policymakers decided to focus their ener- 
gies on making sure that American interests were 
properly safeguarded. Dealing with a complex set 
of policy and procedural issues, Baker and German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher worked 
closely together and were in constant touch 
throughout the year. The barely muted antipathy 
for the long-serving German foreign minister that 
had been evident in the administration of President 


*On August 22, the East German Parliament voted to 
reunify with West Germany on October 3. 

"Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Soviet Union Daily 
Report, December 6, 1989. 

3This format had brought together the two Germanys and the 
four wartime Allied powers — the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union—to resolve the issues of German 
sovereignty and the rights and eS that the Allied 
powers still maintained. 
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Ronald Reagan was not evident in the Bush ad- 
ministration. 

Third, the Soviet Union came to accept the fact 
that a unified Germany could be a member of 
NATO more readily than many had expected, al- 
though not without hesitation and many counter- 
proposals. Shortly after the Berlin Wall came 
down, Gorbachev spoke about the grave problems 
inherent in any attempt to move toward unifica- 
tion. Responding to Kohl’s ten-point plan, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze saw it as 
“fraught with dangerous consequences.”2 In the first 
weeks of 1990, Soviet spokesmen, accepting the fact 
that a unified Germany might be inevitable, talked 
about the need to make the new Germany a neutral 
state, not a member of any military alliance. This 
was rejected for a variety of reasons. 

The United States wanted to keep Germany in 
NATO as part of the Western structure of defense. 
The West Europeans did not want a large and pow- 
erful Germany of 80 million people to become a 
loose cannon in the heart of the continent. The East 
Europeans also saw Germany’s continuing mem- 
bership in NATO as a guarantee of future 
behavior. As for the West Germans themselves, 
although there were leaders in the Social Dem- 
ocratic party who appeared willing to leave NATO, 
the Kohl government was steadfast in its adherence 
to the Alliance. Faced with this opposition, the 
Soviet Union turned to the idea that Germany 
could be a member of both the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO. But this was obviously impractical and en- 
tailed the added disadvantage of serving to prolong 
the life of the Warsaw Pact, which (after the revolu- 
tions in East Europe) was little more than an empty 
shell. 

When the first “Two plus Four” talks? were held 
in Bonn on May 5, Moscow took still another tack, 
proposing that the immediate issues of internal Ger- 
man unification be decoupled from the external, in- 
ternational aspects of the problem. This was 
rejected by the West Germans, who did not want 
major questions left open as German unification 
was completed. 

By the time of the Bush-Gorbachev summit in 
Washington on May 31-June 3, 1990, the United 
States and West Germany, in consultation with 
their principal allies, had pulled together a package 
of nine “assurances” intended to respond to Soviet 
concerns and facilitate acceptance of a united Ger- 
many in NATO: 


e NATO military forces would not be placed in the 
former territory of East Germany for a transition 

` period. 

e Soviet forces would leave East Germany over a 
period of several years. 
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e The borders of Germany would not extend beyond 
those of West Germany and East Germany, thus 
assuring Poland that its border at the Oder-Neisse 
linetwould not be altered. 

e Germany would reaffirm its commitments neither 
to produce nor to possess nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons. 

e Germany would address economic issues in a man- 
ner that would support perestroika in the Soviet 
Union. l 

e NATO would conduct a comprehensive review of 
its conventional and nuclear strategy in order to fit 
the changed circumstances. 

e The Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) process would be strengthened. 

e The Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) nego- 
tiations would lead to talks covering all of Europe. 

e Negotiations on short-range strategic nuclear 
forces would begin once a CFE treaty was signed. 

Although the summit did not break the logjam, it 
clarified several issues and reaffirmed Western re- 
solve. Acceptance of a unified Germany in NATO 
was difficult for the Soviet Union, which had suf- 
fered 27 million casualties during World War II 
and where the memory had been kept alive in order 
to justify large military expenditures. 

Soviet acceptance was finally achieved when 
Kohl met with Gorbachev at his retreat in the Cau- 
casus Mountains on July 15 and 16. Significantly, 
this came shortly after Gorbachev had weathered a 
number of challenges at the twenty-eighth congress 
of the Communist party of the Soviet Union. There 
he was able to point to several notable achievements 
in his approach to the West. Bonn had promised a 
large package of badly needed economic aid, in- 
cluding a 5-billion-deutsche mark loan. Earlier, ata 
summit in London on July 5 and 6, the NATO 
countries had declared that they and the Warsaw 
Pact countries were no longer adversaries; they 
adopted a series of changes in military strategy 
designed to reduce the scale of the military confron- 
tation in Europe. In his meeting with Gorbachev, 
Kohl agreed that future German military forces 
would not exceed a manpower ceiling of 370,000, 
down from the then-current 667,000 in the armed 
forces of the two German states.** These measures 
paved the way for Soviet acceptance: the future 
Germany would be free to belong to whichever 
military alliance it chose, and it would be granted 
free and unrestricted sovereignty. 

Although the German Question took center stage 


+The border drawn after World War II granting Poland the 
area east of the Oder and Neisse rivers. 

**For excerpts of Kohl’s and Gorbachev's remarks, see 
“World Documents” in this issue. 

4Minus one if East Germany is no longer in existence, plus 
one if Albania’s request to join is accepted. 


in the first half of 1990, the division of Europe will 
require a far wider, continental and even worldwide 
framework for the new security order. There has 
been no lack of proposals. Gorbachev has often 
spoken of a “common European house”; Shevard- 
nadze has called for an “All-European Security 
Structure” that would lead to the elimination of the 
two alliances; Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Jiri 
Dienstbier has suggested a “European Security 
Commission” that would exist in parallel with 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact for five to seven years 
until they withered away; and French President 
Francois Mitterrand has proposed a “European 
Confederation.” 

Clearly, there is a need for some kind of pan- 
European security structure. Such a structure 
would provide important opportunities for East and 
Central Europeans to establish contacts with West 
Europe; it would help anchor a unified Germany, 
replace the Warsaw Pact and provide some guaran- 
tees against Soviet pressure. It would give the 
neutral and nonaligned states a voice in the future 
of the new Europe. It would satisfy some West 
European, especially German, aspirations for new 
relations in the eastern half of Europe and for a 
wider economic and diplomatic stage. The United 
States, presumably a participant, would be assured 
a role beyond NATO in all of Europe. The Soviet 
Union, also a participant, would be equally assured 
of such a role, while others would view the inclusion 
of the Soviet Union as a way of enmeshing it in a 
peaceful and stable system. More generally, it 
would provide a setting for what President Bush has 
called a Europe “whole and free.” 

At present, there is a consensus that strengthen- 
ing and improving the CSCE is the best way to 
move toward a new pan-European security order. 
On November 19, the 35 member nations are 
scheduled to meet in Paris at the summit level.* At 
that time, they should start to correct the current 
shortcomings of the CSCE, which until now has 
been a diplomatic process rather than an institu- 
tion. Relatively simple improvements might 
include the establishment of a small secretariat; the 
creation of a center for arms control and crisis man- 
agement that would monitor and verify arms con- 
trol agreements like the upcoming CFE treaty and 
could provide a venue and mechanism for settling 
political disputes; the establishment of a group for 
monitoring elections in the member states; and 
agreement on regular consultation among member 

(Continued on page 391) 
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.the future of European security and of Germany’s role in it provides grounds for op- 


temism. German unification is likely to be a stabilizing factor. . . 


Unlike the post- 


Versailles era, the Germans will have a constructive leadership role in the new Europe.” 


Reunited Germany 


By STEPHEN F. SZABO 
Associate Dean for Academic Affairs, School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins University 


HILE the revolutions of 1989 produced 
We regimes with the overthrow of com- 

munism, they also produced a new Ger- 
many in the heart of Europe. The collapse of the 
former German Democratic Republic (GDR) mn 
East Germany and its incorporation into the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) mean more 
than just the addition of five new states and a uni- 
fied Berlin to the West German federation.* It 
means the enlargement of the population of Ger- 
many by almost one-fourth and its geography by 
more than one-third. Internally, it raises funda- 
mental questions about the impact on German poli- 
tics and political culture of the inclusion of a large 
number of people who have not experienced de- 
mocracy for almost six decades. Externally, it opens 
a new era in European security, politics and 
economics. 

The constitutional structure of the new Germany 
appears clear. The West German Basic Law (or 
constitution) provided for the unification of East 
Germany with West Germany in two ways. The 
two German states could Have pursued the Phila- 
delphia-style Constitutional Convention route 
under Article 146 of the Basic Law.! Under this 
provision, the two Germanys would have held a 
constitutional convention and drawn up a new Ger- 
man constitution. Under the Article 23 option, 
however, the East German state (or federal states) 
could simply apply for membership in the West 





‘ *On August 22, the East German Parliament voted to 

reunify with West Germany on October 3; the treaty was signed 
August 31. 

‘Article 146 states, “This Basic Law shall cease to be in force 
on the day on which a constitution adopted by a free discussion 
of the German people comes into force.” 

After stating that the Basic Law applied to all the states of the 
Federal Republic and listing them, Article 23 states, “In other 
parts of Germany it shall be put into force on their accession.” 

3The results of the March 18, 1990, Volkskammer elections 
were Alliance for Germany (Christian Democrats, the German 
Social Union and the Democratic Departure), 48.2 percent; 


Social Democratic party, 21.8 percent; party of Democratic: 


Socialism (Communists), 16.3 percent; Free Democrats, 5.3 
percent; with smaller parties picking up the remaining 13 per- 
cent of the vote. Der Fischer Welt Almanach: Sonderband DDR 
(Frankfurt: Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag, 1990), p. 258. 


German federation, much as a territory would ap- 
ply for statehood under the American constitution.? 
Unlike the American model, however, the West 
German Parliament (the lower house Bundestag 
and the upper house Bundesrat) does not have the 
option of denying the application of these states. 
This is because the West German Basic Law states 
clearly in its preamble that it is a provisional con- 
stitution until the unification of the nation and that 
West Germany, which claims to be the legal suc- 
cessor to the Third Reich, is committed to the 
unification of the nation. 

When the East German parliamentary election 
of March 18, 1990, produced a government led by 
close allies of West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl and his Christian Democratic party, the new 
East German Prime Minister, Lothar de Maiziére, 
decided on the Article 23 route. He chose this 
method in close consultation with Kohl because he 
was faced with the imminent collapse of East Ger- 
many, and the preference of East Germans for uni- 
ty as quickly as possible was clear. De Maiziére and 
his alliance of Christian Democrats and Free 
Democrats ran on an election platform of rapid 
political and economic unity; their main opponents, 
the Social Democrats, favored the slower route of 
Article 146. The decisive victory of the conser- 
vatives on March 18 answered the constitutional 
and political questions. 3 

The entry of East Germany into the Federal 
Republic means that the political rules of the game 
as they were played in West Germany will continue 
to guide the politics of a unified Germany. On July 
22, the East German Parliament (Volkskammer) 
reconstituted the five federal states that had been 
abolished by the Communists in 1952 and sched- 
uled state legislative elections for October 14, 1990. 
These five states, along with the city-state of Berlin, 
and the ten West German states, will constitute the 
new German Republic that will have its capital in 
Berlin. 

There may be some redrawing of state borders 
and a consolidation of the 16 states to a smaller, 
more manageable polity early in the life of the new 
Republic, but overall the constitutional system is 
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likely to operate much as did that of West Ger- 
many. This means a decentralized federal system in 
which the states will continue to have important 
autonomy in administration, cultural policies and 
law enforcement. Given the divergence of East Ger- 
many from West Germany for over four decades, 
the new constitution is likely to be even more decen- 
tralized than the Basic Law. Important disputes 
over social policy as illustrated by an impasse over 
abortion law are likely to be settled by allowing the 
states a great deal of leeway in dealing with these 
Issues. 

A more uncertain aspect concerns the impact on 
the German political culture of the inclusion of 16 
million people with no real democratic experience. 
The practice followed by West Germany of offering 
a haven to East German dissidents (including pay- 
ment in West German marks to the East German 
government for their emigration) deprived the East 
Germans of a democratic political opposition and of 
charismatic leaders like Vaclav Havel of Czecho- 
slovakia and Lech Walesa of Poland. This lack of 
political experience and leadership has been pain- 
fully apparent in the well-intentioned but ineffec- 
tual de Maiziére government, a loose and un- 
manageable coalition that began to dissolve in July, 
1990. The result has been a unification almost en- 
tirely managed by West German politicians. 

Effective political parties will have to be devel- 
oped in East Germany and professionalism in poli- 
tical leadership and administration will have to be 
nurtured. Like people in the other former Com- 
munist states of Central Europe, the Germans will 
have to co-opt many people who collaborated with 
or were integral parts of the old regime. ‘This was, of 
course, also true in West Germany when many 
former Nazi party members and collaborators par- 
ticipated in the transition to democracy. 

Another aspect of the democratization problem 
goes deeper. The last free election in East Germany 
was held in 1933 and at least two generations have 
been socialized in one of the most pervasive and ef- 
ficient police states in Europe. Yet the early signs 
have been encouraging. Almost all East Germans 
watched democracy operate via West German tele- 
vision for years, and the German revolution of 
1989 was restrained and democratic. It was a rev- 
olution from below and a peaceful one as well. In 
addition, the parliamentary election of March, 
1990, produced a 93 percent voter turnout and a 


‘Marc Fisher, “East Germany Appeals for October Union, 
Vote,” Washington Post, August 9, 1990, p. A16. By the end of 
June, 1990, the number of unemployed had risen to 142,000, 
` up 47,300 from the previous month. See Miriam Neubert and 
Theo Moench-Tegeder, “Wie tief liegt die ‘Talsole?” Rheinischer 
Merkur, July 20, 1990, p. 11. See also Marc Fisher, “Two Ger- 
manys’ Leaders Call for Unification in October,” Washington 
Post, August 4, 1990, p. A18. 


broad majority for democratic parties. The election 
may have been about a desire for prosperity and 
materialism, but there was also a strong democratic 
desire and joy. To East Germans, unification is 
about the deutsche mark and democracy. Merging 
into the mature democracy of West Germany 
means added insurance against any return of the 
secret police (the Stasi) and the police state. 

Yet this new democracy, like the others in East 
Europe, will be severely tested in its early years. — 
Unemployment, which had been officially non- 
existent, soared by August, 1990, to one million 
people, either out of work or expecting to be laid off 
shortly (one out of every nine in the workforce) and 
may rise to three million before topping out. Any- 
where from 30 percent to 75 percent of East Ger- 
man firms are likely to fail. The general expecta- 
tion among economists and business leaders in 
West Germany is that the former East Germany 
will take off economically within three to five years, 
but the politicians worry about the short-term effect 
on the upcoming all-German election. The bill for 
the West Germans for unification is also likely to be 
higher than most current estimates, which already 
amount to hundreds of billions of deutsche marks. 

Will the bleak short-term economic effect of uni- 
fication lead voters to shift their support to more 
radical parties on both the left and the right? 
Possibly, although the stability of West German in- 
stitutions and parties is likely to contain these 
tendencies. Yet the future of the party system in the 
new unified Germany needs to be considered more 
closely. 


THE NEW GERMAN PARTY SYSTEM 


One of the keys to the success of democracy in 
West Germany has been the stability of its system of 
political parties. Unlike the failed democracy of the 
Weimar Republic, which was undermined by an 
unstable multiparty system dominated by extremist 
antidemocratic parties, in the West German party 
system, centrist, democratic parties have domi- 
nated. There has been a tendency toward a con- 
centration of the system as well toward a three- or 
four-party system in which the centrist Free Demo- 
cratic party (the FDP) has held the balance of 
power. This stable coalition system has produced 
majority centrist governments that have been able 
to govern effectively. 

Will the addition of 12 million new voters to a 
West German electorate of 45 million swing the 
political balance away from the center or, alterna- 
tively, fragment the party system by adding new 
and undemocratic parties? Probably not. The elec- 
toral system adopted for the new German Republic 


. (after much haggling and a coalition crisis in East 


Germany) will be, in effect, the system that has 


operated in West Germany since 1949. This is in 
essence a proportional representation system that 
requires a party to obtain at least five percent of the 
national vote in order to enter Parliament, a hurdle 
that has proved to be an effective barrier against 
small extremist parties and is likely to remain so. 
A look at the elections held in East Germany for 
the national Parliament in March, 1990, and for 
local councils in May, 1990, shows little support for 
nondemocratic parties. The former Communist 
party (now called the party of Democratic Social- 
ism, PDS) was the only exception, gaining the 
support of 1.8 million voters, or 16.3 percent of 
the East German electorate, in March. Yet the PDS 
is unlikely to gain 5 percent nationally in the all- 
German election scheduled for December 2, 1990. 
In order to do so, it would have to win about 20 per- 
cent of the vote in the former East Germany, be- 
cause it will find little support in West Germany. 


The PDS, however, is likely further to split a left 


already divided between the Greens and the Social 
Democrats; thereby it will enhance the conservative 
percentage of parliamentary seats. 

Although the election of 1990 will probably be the 
most unpredictable one since the first Bundestag 
election in 1949, most surveys taken in West Ger- 
many at the end of the summer of 1990 indicated 
that the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) under 
the leadership of Chancellor Kohl had a strong lead 
_and was the favorite to win the parliamentary elec- 
tions.> Kohl was running as the Chancellor of re- 
unification and the symbol of a revived Germany. 
He also benefitted from a strong economy, from op- 
timism about the economic future, and from the 
public’s view that his party was united while those of 
his opponents were not. 

On the negative side, as a German commentator 
noted, “Kohl and de Maiziére want to invite voters 
to the ballot box before they invite them. to the 
tellers window to pay the bills.” The Kohl-led rush 
to unification and the impending economic collapse 


5A monthly poll commissioned by the weekly newsmagazine 
Der Spregel, for example, found that in July, 1990, 43 percent of 
West German voters surveyed said that if the election were held 
that week they would vote for the CDU or its Bavarian affiliate 
the Christian Social Union (CSU), while 38 percent picked the 
SPD, 9 percent the FDP, 8 percent the Greens and 2 percent the 
new right Republicans. With the exception of the Republicans, 
who did not run, these results are almost identical to those of the 
last Bundestag election of March, 1987. They reflect, however, 
a surge of support for both Chancellor Kohl and his party 
following his summer successes in obtaining international ap- 
proval for reunification. About three-quarters of those ques- 
tioned believed that the Kohl government would win the com- 
ing national election. See “Nur jeder vierte glaubt an Wechsel,” 
Der Spiegel, no. 31, July 30, 1990, p. 33. 

Dieter Schroeder of the Süddeutsche Zeitung as quoted in David 
Binder, “German Unity Drive Mired in Politics,” The New York 
Times, August 6, 1990. 
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of East Germany provided incentives for Kohl to 
push for an early election as he and de Maiziere at- 
tempted unsuccessfully in August to advance the 
date of the election from December 2 to October 14, 
1990. 

The Social Democrats, as they have so often done 
in the past, have stressed social issues rather than 
the national issue. Led by the mercurial young 
politician Oskar LaFontaine, the Social Democratic 
party (SPD) in its campaign played heavily on the 
costs of rapid unification for both Germanys. La- 
Fontaine reminded voters in the East of the social 
dislocations they were likely to face and voters in the 
West of the bill they would have to pay, especially in 
terms of new taxes. The Social Democratic candi- 
date for Chancellor, who had opposed the economic 
and monetary union engineered by Kohl in July, 
consistently argued for a slower pace toward 
unification; thus he divided his party over the na- 
tional issue. ‘The SPD leader in the Bundestag, 
Hans Jochen Vogel, helped reverse LaFontaine’s 
opposition to the state treaty with East Germany 
that ratified monetary union, because he feared that 
the SPD would miss the boat on the national issue 
once again. 

LaFontaine represents a major generational 
break within the party and im society at large. Like . 
many West Germans of the postwar generations, 
LaFontaine is post-national in his views of Ger- 
many and of Europe. His concerns about rapid re- 
unification went beyond the social and economic 
costs to worries about a revival of German national- 
ism. This distinguished him from the generations 
that had experienced a unified Germany and were 
committed to overcoming its division, a generation 
symbolized by figures like former Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. 

The result has been a divided party and a divided 
message to the electorate. The SPD campaign in 
the East German election of March proved to be a 
forerunner of the all-German campaign, with 
Brandt and the old guard stressing the unification of 
the two Germanys while LaFontaine and many 
younger party leaders emphasized the costs and 
dangers of unification. The main beneficiary ap- 


peared to be Chancellor Kohl. l 
While the left was perhaps more divided than at 


any time since the founding of the Federal Repub- 
lic, the right was relatively stable and cohesive. The 
fear that the new party on the right, the Republican 
party (Republikaner or Reps), which soared to prom- 
inence in state and local elections in 1989, might 
split the right in a manner similar to the Green split 
on the left, proved to be unfounded. The Reps were 
similar in appeal and leadership style to the Na- 
tional Front of Jean-Marie Le Pen in France. As 
was true in the case of Le Pen, the Reps mixed ap- 
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peals to anti-Semitism, resentment against im- 
migrants from the third world, nationalism and 
anti-Europeanism with the charismatic allure of 
their leader, Franz Schoenhuber. 

The party faded quickly in early 1990 when 
Chancellor Kohl captured the national issue, al- 
though at the price of stirring up anxieties for a few 
months about the future of the Polish-German 
border. Once assured that the Republicans were no 
longer a significant threat and faced with pressure 
from inside and outside the Federal Republic, Kohl 
finally agreed to the binding nature of the current 
Oder-Neisse line as the final Polish-German bor- 
der.** Although they may find some resonance 
among voters in East Germany with their national- 
ist and antiforeign appeals, the Republikaner are 
given little chance to pass the five percent barrier in 
the all-German election. 

The other conservative party, the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union (CSU), and its sister party 
in East Germany, the German Social Union 
(DSU), appear to be headed for smaller roles in the 
future. A Catholic and regional party, the CSU ap- 
parently lacks a constituency in Protestant Prus- 
sian and Saxon eastern Germany. 


THE FREE DEMOCRATS 


Finally, the Free Democrats are apparently en- 
trenched as the center party in a future coalition 
with the CDU-CSU. Their titular leader, Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, remains by far 
the most popular politician in West Germany and is 
well known and respected in East Germany, espe- 
cially in his native region of Halle.’ l 

All this implies that the new German party 
system is likely to look a good deal like the old one. 
It will probably remain a four-party system (CDU- 
CSU, FDP, SPD and the Greens) although small 
groupings in East Germany may form alliances and 
survive briefly. The left faces the prospect of emerg- 
ing even more divided than it was in West Ger- 

**The border drawn after World War II granting Poland the 
area east of the Oder and Neisse rivers. 

"While the East German Free Democrats received 5.3 per- 
cent of the national vote in the March election, they received 10 
percent in Halle. 

"See David Calleo, The German Question Reconsidered: Germany 
and the World Order: 1870 to the Present (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), pp. 1-7. 

9As Stanley Hoffmann has observed, *. . . the most serious 
concern is likely to be the prospect of a Germany, even har- 
nessed inside a ‘tight European Community, that yields to the 
‘arrogance of power that has been a characteristic of so many 
major states in history. Under these circumstances, Germany 
might behave less like a wise ‘hegemon, understanding the need 
to take account of the interests of lesser powers, than like a self- 
ish player concerned above all with relative gains and insen- 
sitive to the claims and fears of others.” “Reflections on ‘the Ger- 
man Question,’ ” Survival, vol. 32, no. 4 (July-August 1990), 
pp. 295-296. 


many, while the CDU will probably be the largest 
party in the system, marginally larger than it was in 
West Germany. 

Will the election of 1990 be similar to the election 
of 1949? That crucial election was won by Konrad 
Adenauer, who established a CDU era of 20 years’ 
duration. Then the Christian Democrats appealed 
to broad desires for materialism and security. In 
1990, the CDU is likely to win on similar issues and 
will probably snatch the national issue as well. Its 
image as the party best able to provide peace and 
prosperity may prove to be decisive. If East Ger- 
many begins to experience an Eastern Economic 
Miracle before the next national election in 1994, a 
new CDU era will be in the offing. If, however, the 
implosion of East Germany is not slowed and if its 
reconstruction begins to drag significantly on the 
economy in West Germany, then the SPD may be 
able to return to power. 

In any case, one of the German Questions of the 
twentieth century, the question of why Germany 
failed to sustain a liberal democracy,® seems to have 
been set to rest. While German democracy faces 
enormous challenges, it has a solid foundation in a 
mature democratic political system. The German 
party system and its political and economic institu- 
tions are flexible and stable. It should not take long 
for these democratic roots to be transplanted and to 
flourish in East Germany. 


THE EXTERNAL DIMENSION 

The other German Question concerns the role of 
a united Germany in a new Europe.? Besides the 
problem of building a stable democracy, the major 
German problem of this century has been fitting 
this dynamic and powerful state into the larger 
European state system while preserving an equilib- 
rium. The Federal Republic of Germany fit well in- 
to postwar Europe. In terms of population it was 
roughly the same size as Britain, France and Italy. 
While its economy was the strongest in Europe, it 
was not dominant. West Germany was a medium- 
size state with limited political ambitions and a 
broadly European rather than a national approach. 

In terms of population and economic power, the 
new Germany will be the largest state in Europe. Its 
population of 78 million will eclipse the population 
of its major European partners (France, Britain and 


(Continued on page 388) 
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. in the short term, the Labour party finds itself uncomfortably suspended between past 


and future. It ts too recently Socialist for many British voters yet not very different in any im- 
portant sense from a Conservative party that over the past 11 years has shaped the economic and 
political environment to its own electoral advantage.” 


British Politics in the Post-Collectivist Era 


By AntHony M. Messina 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Tufts University 


HE period since June, 1989, has not been a 

Í happy time for British Prime Minister Mar- 

garet Thatcher or her ruling Conservative 
party. Starting with the loss of 13 seats and an ero- 
sion of 8.6 percent of the Conservative party vote in 
the elections to the European parliament of June, 
1989 — the worst showing of the Conservative party 
in a nationwide election in this century — Thatcher's 
government and her party have suffered numerous 
political and economic setbacks. 

Consider the scope and magnitude of some of 
these difficulties. Following the defeat of the Labour 
party in the elections to the European parliament, 
anti- Thatcher sentiment within the Conservative 
party visibly boiled over, culminating in a challenge 
to her leadership in December, 1989, by a relatively 
obscure backbench member of Parliament (MP), 
Sir Anthony Meyer. Although Meyer was defeated 
easily, a politically embarrassing 57 Conservative 
MP’s either voted against Thatcher or spoiled their 
ballots. In March, 1990, the Conservative party 
lost a parliamentary by-election to Labour in the 
constituency of Mid Staffordshire, a Conservative 
political bastion. 

In May, 1990, the Conservative party suffered 
one of its worst-ever poll performances in a series of 
local elections held simultaneously across the coun- 
try. The distribution of the vote nationwide implied 
an 8 percent lead for the Labour party heading into 
the next general! election. ! 

In July, 1990, Nicholas Ridley, a close ideolog- 
ical ally of Thatcher’s, was forced to resign as the 
secretary of state for trade and industry after mak- 
ing provocative statements about the alleged inten- 
tion of German leaders to dominate contemporary 
Europe. Although Ridley “unreservedly” withdrew 
his remarks immediately after they were published, 
they nevertheless embarrassed ‘Thatcher’s govern- 
ment across West Europe. Moreover, since June, 
1989, public opinion has shifted considerably 


1The Economist, May 12, 1990, p. 59. 
*British Politics Group Newsletter, no. 60 (Spring, 1990), p. 5. 
'3The Economist, June 16, 1990, p. 63. 
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toward the Labour party. Opinion surveys taken 
during this period indicate that the electorate either 
supports the two major parties almost evenly or, at 
the peak of the unpopularity of the Conservative 
party in the spring of 1990, that it overwhelmingly 
prefers Labour. At various points in time, Labour’s 
lead over the Conservative party in the opinion 
polls has exceeded 20 percent. 

All these negative political developments for 
Thatcher and her party have occurred in the con- 
text of, or have been precipitated by, a slumping 
national economy. The national balance of pay- 
ments, for example, was in deficit by £14.5 billion 
(about $23.6 billion) in 1988 and an estimated £20 
billion (about $32.6 billion) in 1989. On the basis of 
rather rosy projections, the government expects the 
deficit to shrink to £15 billion (about $24.4 billion) 
in 1990.2 Real personal disposable income is ex- 
pected to grow by only 1.5 percent this year, com- 
pared with an average growth rate of 4.5 percent 
during the previous four years. Annual inflation in 
1990 is inching toward 10 percent, while real in- 
terest rates (and, hence, home mortgage rates) re- 
main relatively high in a depressed national hous- 
ing market. In June, 1990, consumer confidence 
was lower than it was at the nadir of the 1980-1982 
recession.’ 

Compounding these difficulties has been the 
sporadic eruption of street demonstrations over the 
government’ recent introduction of the local com- 
munity charge (or poll tax, as it is commonly 
known), the escalation of terrorist violence on the 
British mainland by the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) and the continuing political conflict between 
Thatcher and European Community (EC) leaders 
over issues related to the future of the EC. On this 
last score, Thatcher’s tepid endorsement or outright 
opposition to European monetary union, rapid 
German unification, expanding the membership of 
the EC, maintaining economic sanctions against 
South Africa and extending considerable financial 
assistance to the Soviet Union have isolated Britain 
from its EC partners and alienated a significant 
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fraction of the British electorate. In the latter con- 
text, there is probably no issue that divides the con- 
temporary Conservative party more and that is 
seen by the British public to divide the party more 
than the future of the European Community. Un- 
fortunately for Thatcher, most Conservatives out- 
side Parliament oppose her broad policy toward the 
EC.# 
One would have to go back to the dreary eco- 
nomic and political environment in Britain before 
the Falklands war to recall a gloomier period for the 
Conservative party since it assumed the reins of 
government in 1979. Yet many observers, in- 
cluding this writer, believe that the Conservative 
party will either win the next general election, 
which will probably be called in June or October, 
1991, or will emerge from it as the largest parlia- 
mentary party in a no-majority or “hung” Parlia- 
ment. Given the current difficulties of the Conser- 
vative party, why the guarded optimism about its 
electoral chances in the next general election? 

The most obvious reason is that the Conservative 
party currently finds itself in an unusually favorable 
electoral position by the standards of postwar Brit- 


ish politics. With the recent collapse of David - 


Owen’s Social Democratic party (SDP) and the 
poor performance of the Social and Liberal 
Democratic party (SLD) in the 1989 European and 
the 1990 local elections, the Labour party at present 
is the only viable political alternative to the Conser- 
vatives. Yet in the run-up to the next general elec- 
tion Labour faces a monumental electoral hurdle. 
Before Labour can win power, the Conservative 
party must forfeit it. ‘The traditional adage, “opposi- 
tions don’t win elections, governments lose them,” 
still reflects the empirical reality of British electoral 
politics. There is little question that the current dif- 
ficulties of the Conservative party will have to con- 
tinue or worsen to give Labour an outside chance of 
forming the next British government; even if they 
do, the Conservative party could still probably win 
the election without difficulty if 1t replaced the in- 

+The Economist, June 24, 1989, pp. 55-56. 

‘British Politics Group Newsletter, no. 60 (Spring, 1990), p. 4. 

6British Politics Group Newsletter, no. 58 (Fall, 1989), p. 9. 

7See Peter Hall, Governing the Economy: The Politics of State In- 
tervention in Britain and France (Néw York: Oxford University 
Press, 1986); and Dennis Kavanagh, Thatcherism and British 
Politics: The End of Consensus? (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1987). 

LA for example, Andrew Gamble, The Free Economy and the 
Strong State: The Politics of Thatcherism (London: Macmillan 
Education Ltd., 1989); Stuart Hall and Martin Jacques, eds., 
The Politics of Thatchensm (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 
1983); and Bob Jessop et al., Thatcherism (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1988). 

Peter Jenkins, Mrs. Thatchers Revolution: The Ending of the 
Socialist Era (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988). 

10Pippa Norris, “Thatchers Enterprise Society and Electoral 
Change,” West European Politics, vol. 13, no. 1 (January, 1990). 


creasingly unpopular Thatcher with another 
leader.° 

Moreover, in order for Labour to emerge from 
the next election with a parliamentary majority, the 
party will have to gain an additional 97 seats over its 
1987 general election total, a feat requiring an 8.5 
percent vote swing from the Conservative party to 
Labour.’ Such a large vote gain would not only be 
difficult for the Labour party to achieve, it would be 
unprecedented in the post-1945 history of British 
elections. Even a greater than normal swing of 4.5 
percent from the Conservatives to Labour would 
not deny the Conservative party a parliamentary 
majority. 

Labour’s uphill electoral struggle only begins to 
explain why the Conservative party is likely to re- 
main in government for the foreseeable future. ‘The 
greatest political advantage of the Conservative 
party derives from the erosion of the postwar collec- 
tivist sentiment in Britain and the partial construc- 
tion since 1979 of a conservative project to replace 
it.? What are the central features or goals of this 
proposal? Although scholars are sharply divided on 
this question,® there is a consensus that the political 
goals of the conservative project in Britain include 
undermining the social base of the Labour’ party 
and constructing a durable anti-Socialist electoral 
coalition; encouraging the emergence of an alter- 
native “enterprise” party within the British party 
system; and dismantling or intellectually discredit- 
ing the institutions in British society that have a 
vested interest in a collectivist system. The broad 
intent of these interrelated goals is to eradicate all 
vestiges of economic and political socialism in Brit- 
ain.? If these objectives are ultimately realized, con- 
servatism will be established as the hegemonic 
political ideology and the Conservative_party as the 
dominant political actor in Britain. | 


THE CONSERVATIVE POLITICAL PROJECT 


Although none of the political goals of the conser- 
vative project have as yet been accomplished, all 
three have been advanced by explicit political 
design during the past 11 years of Conservative par- 
ty government. Consider, for example,’ how 
Thatchers three governments have substantially 
altered Britain’s social structure to the political ad- 
vantage of the Conservative party since 1979. In 
1980, there were only 3 million individual share- 
holders in Britain. As a result of the government’s 
privatization of British Telecom (1984), the Trustee 
Savings Bank (1986), British Gas (1986), British 
Airways (1987) and other state-owned assets, as 
well as the creation of various incentives to en- 
courage employee share-ownership, the number of 
individual shareholders is now 9 million, or 20 per- 
cent of the adult population. +° 


In 1979, there were 13.3 million trade union 
members, representing 54 percent of all British 
workers. As a direct consequence of the govern- 
ment-engineered recession of 1980-1982 and its 
continuous legal assaults on the power of the trade 
unions, union membership has declined by 2.8 
million, with the heaviest losses concentrated in the 
unions most closely affiliated with the Labour par- 
ty. Trade unionists currently constitute less than 47 
percent of the labor force. Similarly, in 1979, 55 
percent of all residential properties in Britain were 
owner-occupied. As a result of the Conservative 
government's “right to buy” law of 1980, 1.25 mil- 
lion council houses have been sold at below market 
value to their predominantly working-class tenants, 
helping to swell home ownership to 65 percent. 

‘In each of these as well as other areas of public 
policy, successive Conservative governments since 
1979 have sought to erode the electoral support of 
the Labour party among the working and lower 
middle classes by detaching the individual from the 
state and by cultivating the growth of an anti- 
Socialist, “enterprise society.” In such a society, 
British voters have increasingly less incentive to 
support a Labour party that intends to expand 
social welfare services and the fiscal responsibilities 
of government. 

It is, of course, too early to evaluate the ultimate 
electoral consequences of the new trends in share 
and home ownership and trade union membership. 
These changes are relatively recent and they cannot 
be expected to alter significantly the electoral 
balance between the Conservatives and Labour in 
the short term. Nevertheless, the preliminary 
evidence is not encouraging for the Labour party. 
In the 1987 general election, 36 percent of all 
manual workers voted for the Conservatives, the 
highest level of support for the party in this constit- 
uency since 1945. Moreover, the Conservative par- 
ty outpolled Labour 44 percent to 32 percent among 
working-class homeowners and 42 percent to 31 
percent among those who had purchased council 
houses. Among first-time share buyers in the newly 
privatized industries, of whom half were manual 
workers, the Conservatives garnered 51 percent of 
the vote. !! 

Although these results may not be permanent, 
they signal that an anti-Labour electoral alliance 
exists among a sizable fraction of Britain’s working 
class, especially “affluent” workers, and the middle 
and upper class constituencies that have traditional- 
ly supported the Conservative party. The Conser- 
vatives have won three consecutive general elections 


‘Ivor Crewe, “What's Left for Labour: An Analysis of 
Thatchers Victory,” Public Opinion, vol. 10, no. 2 (July-August, 
1987). 

12The Economist, April 14, 1990, pp. 61-62. 
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on the back of this cross-class alliance. Unhappily 
for the Labour party, this electoral coalition will 
broaden and deepen if the recent changes in 
Britain’s social structure have the expected political 
Impact. 

On the second front of the conservative project, 
the emergence of an alternative enterprise party 
within the party system, the Conservative party by 
all appearances has been less successful during the 
past decade. Despite the sporadic efforts of That- 
cher and her Conservative colleagues to “talk up” 
the prospects of a realignment on the political left 
and the possibility that the Liberal Democrats will 
replace Labour as the Conservative party’s primary 
electoral opponent, the SLD has not gained a se- 
cure place in the British party system. Nevertheless, 
the failure of the SDP and the SLD to displace 
Labour should not be interpreted as a permanent 
setback for the conservative project. Indeed, if the 
recent embrace of pro-market economic policies by 
the Labour party endures, then the second political 
objective of the conservative project is very close to 
fruition. 


PROSPECTS FOR LABOUR 


Labour’s recent metamorphosis was effected by 
Social Democrats in the party, including current 
leader Neil Kinnock, who interpreted Labour’s 
electoral debacles of 1983 and 1987 as the British 
electorate’s rejection of the party’s traditional 
Socialist policies. Operating on this assumption, 
the leaders of the Labour party initiated a com- 
prehensive “policy review” in 1987 that, on its com- 
pletion in 1989, committed the party to a macroeco- 
nomic strategy emphasizing the importance of 
market forces. Expunged from the current platform 
of the Labour party is the promise of old-style na- 
tionalization; emphasized in the new policy review 
are the rights of consumers. Under a future Labour 
government, British industry and the peak financial 
interests in the City (London) could expect accom- 
modating policies that provide considerable con- 
tinuity with the economic strategy pursued by Con- 
servative governments during the past decade. 
Indeed, the economic policies of the Labour party 
now embrace market forces so thoroughly that in a 
recent survey of prominent British economists and 
representatives of the City, 51 percent agreed that a 
Labour government would benefit the economy 
and a plurality believed that Labour’s shadow chan- 
cellor, John Smith, would make a better chancellor 
of the exchequer than the current Conservative 
chancellor. Moreover, an astonishing 62 percent of 
those surveyed approved of Labours moderately 
redistributive tax proposals. !2 

Labour's recent embrace of the market undoubt- 
edly improves its electoral position at the margins. 
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So long as the party was widely perceived to be an- 
tagonistic to the Conservatives’ new political 
economy, it could not make electoral inroads into 
the various constituency groups, including affluent 
workers, who have profitted from this economy. 
However, questions must be raised about the extent 
to which Labour’s metamorphosis improves its elec- 
toral position and, specifically, whether the new 
economic orientation of the party will help it win the 
next general election. 

There is at least one reason to doubt that it will. 
By allowing its economic policies to converge sub- 
stantially with those of its political opponent, 
Labour risks being viewed by millions of British 
voters, especially in affluent southern England 
where its electoral support has significantly declined 
since the 1970s, as politically opportunistic and 
comparatively less committed to the ideological 
principles of the new political economy. Barring a 
major economic slump, much of the electorate will 
continue to support the architects of the new 
political economy, the Conservatives, rather than 
defect to Labour, a recent convert. 

Moreover, Labour’s apparent abandonment of 
socialism has undermined morale among many of 
its hardcore activists, an important intra-party fac- 
tion that routinely mobilizes the vote and raises 
some financial resources for the party. Given 
Labour's historical difficulties in raising revenue 
and, at least since the 1960s, recruiting activists to 
canvass during general election campaigns, any 
loss of party workers will handicap its short-term 
electoral efforts. Nationwide, Labour has an enor- 
mous vote gap that it will not successfully bridge in 
the next general election without the support of 
substantial numbers of highly committed activists. 

In contrast to the first two goals of the Conser- 
vative project, Conservative governments have not 
pursued the third goal primarily for partisan advan- 
tage. In dismantling or intellectually discrediting 
many of Britain’s prominent intermediate institu- 
tions, the past three Conservative governments 
have often offended important constituencies in the 
Conservative party, especially during the govern- 
ment’s well-publicized disputes with the Church of 
England, the Confederation of British Industry, the 
British Medical Association and the Bar.!3 How- 
ever, on balance, the decade-long campaign to 
strengthen the state at the expense of civil society 


13°The Economist, December 9, 1989, p. 54. 

14Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, “Financing the British General 
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t5For an account of how far the powers of local government 
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has injured the Labour party far more than its 
political opposition. In particular, the sustained 
assaults of Conservative governments on the polit- 
ical and industrial power of the trade unions and on 
the autonomy of local government have adversely 
affected Labour. 


DECLINE OF TRADE UNIONS 


The organizational decline of the trade unions 
since 1979 has already been noted. Apart from its 
negative effects on Labour’s social base, declining 
union membership imperils the financial founda- 
tions of the party, as the unions have historically 
funded a very large percentage of Labour’s annual 
operating budget and its general election expenses. 
It is fair to assume that Labour could not operate 
and compete as a modern political party without 
substantial financial contributions from the trade 
union movement. To date, however, the steep de- 
cline in union membership and the Conservative 
government’s legislation in 1984, which obligates 
the trade unions to hold a ballot of their members 
every ten years on the question of maintaining a 
political fund, do not appear to be seriously 
hampering the ability of the unions to support 
Labour. The affiliation fees that the trade unions 
deliver annually to Labour’s central headquarters 
increased between 1984 and 1987 from £2.9 million 
to £4.2 million. In the 1987 general election, the 
trade unions donated £3.8 million to Labour’s na- 
tional campaign, a 50 percent rise from the previous 
election in 1983.14 Although generous, this level of 
assistance from the unions has not eroded the com- 
parative financial advantage that the Conservative 
party has historically enjoyed. Labour was outspent 
two to one by its political opposition in the 1987 na- 
tional campaign, a slight increase in the financial 
gap between the two major parties over the previous 
general election. 

Like its assault on the trade unions, the attacks 
by successive Conservative governments on the 
economic and political autonomy of local govern- 
ment have not undercut the electoral position of the 
Labour party in the short term.!5 Indeed, if 
anything, Thatcher’s hostility toward local govern- 
ment has probably stimulated higher levels of sup- 
port for Labour in recent local elections. However, 
the decade-long strategy of Conservative govern- 
ments to divest local government of significant eco- 
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Some observers argue that “the old left-right cleavages in French politics based on socioeco- 
nomic and class differences are being replaced by a new distinction between those struggling to 
‘defend the national ideal and the nation-state, and those who want France to adapt to a new 
European and international reality, in which the nation-state will be less important. ” 


France Faces the New Europe 


By STEVEN PHILIP KRAMER 
Visiting Professor of Government, Georgetown University 


HAT matters to France today?* For its 
political elites, the answer is clear— 
France’s role in a post-cold war world in 


which there is no longer a Soviet bloc but in which 
there is a reunified Germany. France may not have 
as decisive a role in affecting the architecture of the 
new Europe as it would like, but it will have some 
influence. Just how much will depend in part on 
knowing what it wants. Its influence will be max- 
imized by the fact that France is much less divided 
today than it has been for a long time and that the 
institutions of the Fifth Republic, now universally 
accepted, allow the President of the Republic great 
‘latitude in formulating and executing French de- 
fense, foreign and European policy. 


What matters to France —at least from the point” 


of view of the political elite — may not be what mat- 
ters to most French people. Other issues, like rac- 
ism and immigration, are on their minds — issues 
that make the established parties uncomfortable. 
This has allowed the virulent Front National to set 
the domestic political agenda. What is the connec- 
tion between the apparent “end of ideology” that 
seems to characterize establishment politics in re- 
cent years and the Front National, which wants to 
shatter the relative political peace that France has 
acquired? How serious a threat is the Front to the 
system? Could it weaken President Francois Mit- 
terrand’s hand in international affairs? As President 
Charles de Gaulle remarked on February 4, 1965: 


Assuredly, the success of so vast and difficult an enter- 
prise [German unification] implies many conditions. 
Russia must evolve in such a way as no longer to con- 
ceive its future in totalitarian constraint imposed at 
home and abroad, but in progress accomplished in 
common by men and free peoples. Its satellites must 
play their role in a renewed Europe. It must be recog- 
nized, above all, by Germany, that the settlement of 


*I would like to thank Paul Manuel and Josef W. Konvitz for 
their comments on this article. Some of the material herein 
derives from Josef W. Konvitz and Steven P. Kramer, “Mitter- 
rand Is Europe’s Middleman,” Los Angeles Times, January 14, 
1990. 


which it would be the object would necessarily include 
its frontiers and armaments in agreement with all its 
neighbors, East and West. The six states that, let us 
hope, are in the process of establishing the West Euro- 
pean economic community must succeed in organiz- 
ing themselves in the political and defense domain in 
order to make possible a new equilibrium of our conti- 
nent. Europe, the mother of modern civilization, 
must be established from the Atlantic to the Urals in 
concord and cooperation to develop its immense re- 
sources and to play, together with its daughter, Amer- 
ica, the appropriate role in the progress of two billion 
people who badly need it. What a role Germany could 
play in this worldwide ambition of the rejuvenated 
Old Continent! 


President Charles de Gaulle’s inheritors are wit- 
nessing the fulfillment of one of his greatest hopes, 
the dissolution of the Soviet and American blocs. 
Naturally, they welcomed the transformation of the 
Soviet system and the democratic revolutions that 
swept East Europe. But the French, like everyone 
else, were caught off guard when the unlikely pros- 
pect of German unification suddenly became a fact. 
When they discovered the limits of their 
power — they could not arrest or even slow down the 
process of unification—there was a moment of 
panic. Taken aback by West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s announcement of a ten-point plan 
for German reunification without prior consul- 
tation, Mitterrand went on a previously scheduled 
trip to East Germany on December 20-22, 1989, 
where he seemed anxious to prop up East Germany 
as a separate entity. A December 6 visit to Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev in Kiev had seemed 
like a forlorn effort to enlist Soviet cooperation in 
blocking German unification. Fortunately, France 
and Germany soon adopted a more cooperative ap- 
proach. The German question would be solved 
within a European framework. 

The French decision to seek a solution to German 
unification within the structure of Europe is fully 
consistent with 40 years of postwar French policy. 
Therefore, France is striving to anchor Germany 
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ever more firmly to the European Community, hop- 
ing that there will still be room for French political 
and military leadership in Europe even with an eco- 
nomically powerful Germany. At the same time, 

French leaders are reassessing some of the con- 
tradictions of Gaullism. 

To understand the significance for France of the 
reopening of the German question, we must briefly 
examine its historic context. From the age of Louis 
XIV to the battle of Waterloo, France, the most 
powerful, prosperous and populous nation in West 
Europe, tried repeatedly to attain hegemony in 
Europe. In 1648, at the Treaty of Westphalia, 
France was only too happy to keep Germany splin- 
tered into hundreds of ministates without a strong 
central authority. Napoleon Bonaparte’s humilia- 
tion of Prussia helped arouse a spirit of German na- 
tionalism. In 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, 
French leaders shared the European consensus — 
maintaining the status quo of a divided Germany. 

Between 1815 and 1870, however, France lost 
most of its comparative economic and demographic 
advantage. The political incompetence of Napoleon 
III allowed Prussia a free hand in gaining domina- 
tion in north Germany. In 1870, France fought 
Prussia in what was in effect a last-ditch effort to 
prevent German unification, despite France’s 
manifest lack of preparation. Following the debacle 
of the Franco-Prussian War, France was no longer 
perceived as the paramount land power in West 
Europe; it became a weak state whose survival 
would be threatened in the event of another conflict 
with Germany. 

A widening economic and demographic gap and 
France’s political isolation aggravated this situation 
between 1870 and 1890; after 1890, France tended 
toward dependence on its allies, especially Great 
Britain. It sought security, not dom nance. In 1919, 
at Versailles, the French endeavored to cripple a 
Germany more powerful than France. If they could 
not dismember Germany, an idea to which their al- 
lies would not agree, they could at least make sure 
that Germany would be shackled, demiitarized 
and weighed down with reparations. This policy, 
however, only undermined the economic basis of 
peace and encouraged rightist extremists in Ger- 
many, including Adolf Hitler, who did exactly what 
the French feared. (In all fairness, France did follow 
a much more conciliatory policy after 1924, but it 
did not succeed.) 

After World War II, the French initially returned 
to their hard-line vision of 1919. After all, the case 
could be made that the problem of the Versailles 
settlement was that it had been too soft. But the ad- 
vent of the cold war made France’s Western allies 
regard Germany as an indispensable part of West- 
ern defense against Soviet communism; persistence 


in a hard-line policy threatened to make France, not 
Germany, into a pariah, an unacceptable situation 
when French economic survival was dependent on 
American aid. 

Finally, in 1950, diplomat and political econ- 
omist Jean Monnet inspired and Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman carried out the Schuman Plan, 
which became the model for a new vision of Europe. 
Economic rivalry and French claims over German 
resources were resolved by Europeanizing coal and 
steel within the European Coal and Steel Communi- 
ty. Later expanded into the Common Market, this 
approach received American support but lacked 
British involvement. West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and Schuman worked together 
to bring about European economic integration as a 
step toward political integration. A United States of 
Europe would constitute the solution to historic 
European conflicts. 

The process toward integration was thrown into 
disarray, however, with the failure of the French 
National Assembly in 1954 to adopt a French- 
designed proposal for a European Defense Commu- 
nity (EDC). After the outbreak of the Korean War in 
1950, the Americans had insisted on a greater Euro- 
pean contribution to defense, which presupposed a 
German military role. By arming Germans within a 
common European army rather than rearming 
Germany, the European Defense Community was 
intended to palliate fears of German militarism and 
to move forward plans for European unification 
under French leadership. 

This badly timed effort to make a virtue of neces- 
sity was fought by those in France who opposed 
German rearmament as well as by those who op- 
posed abandoning French control over its national 
defense. After some confusion, the movement 


toward European integration was carried forward 


in the economic realm, with the signing of the Trea- 
ty of Rome in 1956 and the establishment of the 
European Community (EC). 

De Gaulle, who opposed the Monnet vision of 
European spree institutions, an Atlanticist 
Europe, and the EDC, returned to power in 1958, 
after the Fourth Republic collapsed as a result of 
the Algerian War. De Gaulle was no less concerned 
about Franco-German relations and European con- 
struction, but his model was different. He believed 
that the basic unit in politics is the nation; thus he 
refused to subjugate France to any supranational 
authority. “A so-called integrated Europe, which 
would have no policies, would come to depend on 
someone outside; and that someone [a clear refer- 
ence to the United States] would have a policy of its 
own,” he declared in a press conference on May 15, 
1962. 

Contrary to the fears of the Europeanists, he did 


not withdraw France from the EC, but the Luxem- 
bourg compromise of 1966 froze community devel- 
opment, preventing the emergence of a true com- 
mon market and blocking the introduction of 
majority voting and other measures that would 
have increased supranational authority. De Gaulle 
also vetoed British membership, on the grounds 
that the British were not yet truly European and 
would be a Trojan horse for the Americans. Thus 
he helped to usher in the era of Eurosclerosis. 

At the same time, de Gaulle opposed Anglo- 
American domination of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). When ‘his efforts to in- 
crease the French role were rejected, he withdrew 
France from the NATO integrated military com- 
mand and evicted NATO forces from France; 
France, however, remained within the Alliance. To 
give substance to French claims to defense in- 
dependence, de Gaulle developed a French nuclear 
force. 

De Gaulle was not anti-European, but he wanted 
a Europe founded on states and led by France. His 
efforts to create greater European unity through a 
mechanism of state consultations, the so-called 
Christian Fouchet Plan of 1962, was rejected by 
Benelux leaders who thought it would undermine 
the EC.** So de Gaulle turned to Franco-German 
rapprochement. He wanted to establish a special 
Franco-German relationship that would enable 
France to lay claim to European leadership. 
Adenauer was attracted to aspects of the Gaullist 
program. In 1963, the Elysée Treaty was signed, 
providing for Franco-German military coopera- 
tion. The German Bundestag ratified the treaty but 
attached a preamble explaining that cooperation 
should take place within the framework of NATO. 
This essentially negated the treaty, which was not 
put into effect. If asked to choose between France 
and the United States, the Germans would not 
abandon the American nuclear umbrella. Nor, for 
that matter, were they prepared to abandon the 
European ideal. The French veto of British mem- 
bership in the Common Market, Adenauer’s retire- 
ment and French withdrawal from NATO's in- 
tegrated military command initiated a period of 
deteriorating Franco-German relations. 

After de Gaulle’s departure in 1969, the Gaullist 
legacy underwent a sea change. President Georges 
Pompidou ended the veto of British membership in 
the Common Market. Presidents Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing and Francois Mitterrand, while continu- 
ing to affirm defense independence, moved closer to 
NATO and the United States. Rather than want- 
ing to confront the United States, the French came 
to see the American nuclear umbrella as compatible 


**Benelux consists of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. 
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with, even essential to, an independent French 
policy. At the same time, concerns about the danger 
of a German drift away from NATO toward neu- 
tralism mounted in the early 1980’s. Germany had 
to be anchored firmly in NATO and Europe. In 
1983, Mitterrand virtually campaigned against his 
brother Socialists in West Germany because they 
were soft on the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) treaty. 

Both Giscard and Mitterrand seemed anxious to 
open up the prospects of closer Franco-German 
military cooperation; even the possibility that 
French nuclear sanctuary would be enlarged to in- 
clude Germany was raised. In 1982, Mitterrand 
and German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt reac- 
tivated the Elysée Treaty; in 1984, a modified 
Western European Union (WEU) was put into ef- 
fect. France wanted to reinforce the European pillar 
of the Alliance, perhaps through the WEU, but it 
certainly did not want the United States to leave 
Europe. France continued to balance its two histor- 
ical fears of the postwar era: American hegemony 
and American abandonment. The latter was now 
feared more strongly. 

By the 1980's, the French were also ready to join 
the Germans in bringing Eurosclerosis to an end. 
Resuming their historic role as the locomotive of the 
European Community, the two states formulated 
the Single European Act. The EC moved toward 
becoming a true common market. The French fi- 
nally accepted qualified majority voting on many 
kinds of issues and supported monetary integration. 
Meanwhile, the British, under Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, fought a rearguard action on 
behalf of the national state. 

The sea change referred to above did not, how- 
ever, constitute the equivalent of a reversal of fun- 
damental Gaullist defense positions. France has not 
been wiling to return to the NATO integrated mili- 
tary command. French defense continues to be 
national and independent. Enlarged sanctuary has 
not meant joint decision making; cooperation and 
consultation meant no more than that. However 
much Mitterrand’s inner heart may have remained 
Atlanticist— and there is no way to know—it was 
politically necessary that his defense policy remain 
more or less in the Gaullist tradition. It was the 
position that divided France least and that divided 
the ruling Parti Socialiste (PS) least as well. 

The emergence of German unification in 1989 
accelerated French efforts to moor Germany to 
Europe by deepening the EC. On April 19, 1990, 
Mitterrand and Kohl jointly advocated a European 
political and security union. The question re- 
mained: would the French desire to moor Germany 
in West Europe prove stronger than traditional 
French fears of supranational authority? It is in- 
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creasingly obvious that Mitterrand has answered in 
the affirmative. In the spring and summer of 1990, 
Mitterrand and Kohl issued a series of joint declar- 
ations on matters ranging from Lithuania to aid to 
the Soviet Union, a demonstration of their commit- 
ment to work closely together. Even more striking, 
Mitterrand used the term “federalism” to describe 
his goals for Europe, and federalism is not a 
Gaullist word. 

Much harder to assess is the question of French 
attitudes toward new security arrangements in 
Europe. The reason may be the delicacy of the 
situation. If the French had their own way, they 
would probably opt to maintain the status quo, that 
is to say, retaining a military not a political NATO, 
with a continued American military presence in 
Europe and an American nuclear umbrella. ‘They 
would also move toward creating a European pillar 
in the Alliance. 

But the French are doubtful that the Americans 

will remain in Europe and that in any case Ger- 
many will continue to accept their presence in- 
definitely. If that is true, then it is even more impor- 
tant to create a European security system including 
Germany before the Americans leave. But it is 
equally essential that the attempt to create such a 
system not prejudice the maintenance of an Amer- 
ican presence. 
- At the same time, the ambiguity and precarious- 
ness of the present situation can be construed as 
justifying de Gaulle’s belief that, in the final 
analysis, France needs to maintain its own defense 
capability. But will a purely French national de- 
fense prove ultimately compatible with a genuinely 
European security system? The French are also 
concerned about the possibility of NATO's aban- 
donment of nuclear deterrence for conventional 
defense ~ after all, France’s defense policy is fun- 
damentally based on the concept of nuclear deter- 
rence. 

The French have been remarkably discreet in 
discussing future security options; the President’s 
utterances have often been sibylline. This has led to 
conjecture that Mitterrand lacks the vision to create 
a model for European defense cooperation and a 
new NATO, that France is missing a historical op- 
portunity to do what de Gaulle wanted, namely, to 
take the leadership of Europe. Yet Mitterrand’s 
leadership on Community matters indicates that he 
has a vision for Europe that involves giving priority 
to Community questions (which is one reason he is 
so frustrated with Thatcher). He has always pro- 
ceeded carefully and masterfully behind the scenes. 
Does he believe that the security issue is so complex 
that he wants to move slowly and privately, that the 
moment to raise new options has not yet arrived? In 
any case, Mitterrand has proved that France still 


remains capable of exerting leadership in the Euro- 
pean arena. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Fortunately, France is in a relatively good posi- 
tion to cope with the new European situation. To- 
day, there is a broad agreement among all major 
parties on matters of defense and foreign policy. 
Furthermore, the constitution of the Fifth Republic 
and the present political situation give the President 
almost complete authority in this domain. 


This is a significant change. ‘The curse of French 
political life since the Revolution of 1789 has been 
political instability. Instability contributed to 
France’s decline as a great power in the nineteenth 
century. In the 1930’s, polarization between the left 
and the right reached such extremes that agreement 
on the definition of national interest was lost, lead- 
ing to the debacle of 1940. The Fourth Republic, 
created in 1946, also failed to create consensus and 
collapsed 12 years later. Even the Fifth Republic 
initially divided the French people, although in the 
long run its strong executive-dominated institutions 
proved well suited to contemporary needs. 

In recent years, however, the ideological fervor 
and the insurmountable differences separating 
right and left seem to have come to an end. After 
decades in opposition, the Socialists finally came to 
power in 1981, determined to make a “break” with 
capitalism. This effort failed in 1981-1983; the 
Socialists then moved back toward the center. 
Faced with popular opposition, the right’s efforts to 
roll back most of the Socialist legislation soon 
ground to a halt. Cohabitation between a Socialist 
President and a conservative parliamentary major- 
ity in 1986-1988 was decisive in producing an “end 
to ideology.” The voters reelected Mitterrand 
because he appeared less divisive than his Gaullist 
rival, Prime Minister Jacques Chirac. Party politics 
did not come to an end, but simply became less 
ideological—more the struggle of “outs” versus 
“ins.” 

Michel Rocard, Prime Minister since 1988, has 
pursued a reassuring centrist policy line, which has 
been well received by the business community but 
has been regarded somewhat less favorably by the 
left of the Parti Socialiste, which feels that not 

(Continued on page 384) 
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‘In the last decade of the twentieth century, Italy is beset by complex and contradictory 
trends. Prwate affluence continues to surge, but both old and new problems contribute to a 
degradation of public life and the social and natural environment.” 


Italy: Richer and Unhappier 


By Larry GARNER 
Lecturer in Political Science, DePaul University 


and 


ROBERTA GARNER 
Professor of Sociology, DePaul University 


HE collapse of the Communist regimes of 

East Europe and the Soviet Union’s new- 

found enthusiasm for the principles of mar- 
ket economics have been warmly greeted by the 
Italian press and by Italians across a broad spec- 
trum. For the business community, the changes in 
East Europe represent a grand opportunity for ex- 
panded trade and capital investment in an area that 
has been underexploited by Italian capital (exports 
to East Europe and the Soviet Union account for 
only about 3 percent of Italy’s total). For the 
political and intellectual establishment, the changes 
are seen as a vindication of its axiomatic view that 
in the realm of politics and economics the only real-. 
istic and desirable possibilities consist of variations 
on the liberal democratic state and the market econ- 
omy based on private property. 

Authoritative newspapers like La Repubblica and 
Il Corriere della Sera have reported the events with a 
tone suggesting that at last the elites of East Europe 
have come to their senses and to the realization that 
socialism cannot have any “different face” from the 
repressive and inefficient one it has shown the 
world. Only some trade union circles sounded a 
cautionary note with their concern that Italian 
capital might shift some of its operations to the 
cheaper labor zones of East Europe. But for most 
people the moral of the story was inescapable: free- 
dom and prosperity are possible only where the in- 
stitutions of democracy and capitalism abide. 

This triumphant spirit has been buoyed by the 
perception that Italy is no longer a country beset by 
material shortages, but is rather a country of sur- 
‘pluses.1 The new age of abundance is often at- 

This is the theme of Italy Today: Social Picture and Trends, 1989 
(Rome: Franco Angeli, 1990), the report of Censis, a private 
socioeconomic research foundation that issues an annual report 
on the state of Italy. 

.- 242.6 percent of Italy’ small and medium-size businesses 
were founded after 1970. See ibid, p. 57. 
3See Raffaella Nanetti, Growth and Territorial Policies: The Ital- 


tan Model of Social Capitalism (London: Pinter Publishers, 1988). 
*Censis, op. cit., pp. 246-247, 251. 


tributed to the “spirit of conquest” among Italy’s 
new entrepreneurs of the 1970s — further confirma- 
tion of the vitality of capitalism compared with the 
doldrums of state socialism.* Although this view 
underestimates the role of local and regional gov- 
ernment in providing essential infrastructural ser- 
vices, Italy’s private sector can claim credit for pro- 
pelling Italy beyond Great Britain into fifth place 
among the industrialized economies, virtually on a 
par with fourth-ranked France.3 

The economy continues to grow at an impressive 
pace (3.9 percent in 1988), and Italians enjoy a level 
of consumer affluence that was barely imaginable 
20 years ago. In the last 15 years, per capita con- 
sumption has increased 50 percent and automobile 
ownership has doubled. Fully 40 percent of Italian 
consumers today consider themselves “rich and so- 
phisticated.” Although Italians now spend lavishly 
on clothing, cars and travel (over $6 billion on 
overseas travel in 1988), they stil] maintain a rate of 
savings (21.3 percent) that is higher than even the 
Japanese.* | 

While developments in East Europe have served 
to reinforce the Italian establishment’s satisfaction 
with the present course, they have had a more un- 
settling effect on the Italian Communist party 
(PCI). This is not to say that most of the leadership 
of the party was displeased with the process of 
democratization and economic diversification tak- 
ing place there. On the contrary, both the right 
wing and most of the left wing of the party had 
viewed: the continued existence of the East Euro- 
pean regimes as a millstone around the party’s neck. 
The changes in East Europe have strengthened the 
agenda of the right wing (the so-called meliorists, 
headed by Giorgio Napolitano), which calls for an 
acceptance of the capitalist economic framework of 
development, an overt effort to woo the Italian 
Socialist party (PSI) as an ally, and a thorough 
“laicization” of the party (the efforts to rid the party 
of all its church-like qualities, like sacred traditions 
and texts and sacrosanct past leaders). 
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Until the end of 1989, Achille Occhetto, general 
secretary of the Communist party since June, 1988, 
had pursued a style of leadership typical of the cen- 
trist factions long in control of the post. On the one 
hand, the right was pleased with his indictment of 
Palmiro Togliatti, the revered general secretary of 
the party from 1927 to 1964, as “co-responsible” 
with Joseph Stalin for the political crimes of the 
1930’s (part of the ongoing process of laicization 
mentioned above); it was also to the liking of the 
right that the party’s central: committee and con- 
gressional documents no longer referred to the 
abolition of capitalism even as a long-term objective 
and contained no sign of Marxist class analysis. On 
the other hand, Occhetto showed a willingness to 
adopt some of the views of the left led by Pietro In- 
grao, e.g., support for new social movements like 
the ecology, women’s and peace movements, 
members of which were placed on the party’s list in 
the European parliamentary elections of 1989.5 

Suddenly in November, 1989, Occhetto an- 
nounced the need to “refound” the party, to give ita 
new direction and a new name. To what extent this 
decision was inspired by events in East Europe or 
was precipitated by them is hard to say. But Oc- 
chetto’s decision represented a major break with the 
way in which “shifts” have occurred in the party’s 
orientation. In the past, such changes were always 
presented as variations on a continuous theme, so 
that the party changed but always remained the 
same. Occhetto now proposed a wholesale facelift- 
ing and a new identity. The party’s nineteenth na- 
tional congress in Bologna in March, 1990, became 
a test of support for Occhetto’s proposal. 

Many of the congress resolutions followed a path 
that elicited little opposition; for example, the deci- 
sion to seek entry to the Socialist International. But 
a large minority felt that the process of internal re- 
form had gone too far, that the PCI should not be 
ashamed of its diversità (distinctiveness) vis-a-vis all 
the other political parties and that it was time to put 
a halt to changes threatening to denature the party. 
After all, it was the party’s very diversità, with its 
ideals of an alternative society and a principled ap- 
proach to politics, that made it the largest mass party 
in the West (over 1.5 million members) and en- 
sured the commitment to countless hours of volun- 
teer work on the part of its rank-and-file activists. 
Thus, Occhetto’s proposal that the party enter a 
new “constituent phase” to refound and rename it 
elicited a strong opposition determined to “save” the 
party. A major portion of the center, previously 
supportive of Occhetto, deserted him. This faction, 


5For a good account of Occhetto’s leadership, see G. Grant 
Amyot, “Che PCI and Occhetto’s New Course: The Italian 
Road to Reform,” in R. Nanetti and R. Catanzaro, eds., Italian 
Politics: A Review (London: Pinter Publishers, 1990), volume 4. 


led by Occhetto’s predecessor, Alessandro Natta, 
joined forces with the left wing of the party to form a 
solid bloc of opposition. 

Occhetto, for his part, remained determined to 
push ahead with the metamorphosis of the party. 
He is convinced that the party can no longer remain 
“neither fish nor fowl,” i.e., neither an old-fashioned 
Communist party nor a fully secularized social 
democratic party. The party should continue to be 
committed to reform of Italy’s patronage-laden state 


_and to a program of “strong reformism” in general. 


But only through a refounding and renaming can it 
hope to become a party of government. In the 
event, Occhetto’s proposal to enter a constituent 
phase open to the entire left garnered two-thirds of 
the vote; but the majority supporting him was 
weighted more heavily in favor of the right wing of 
the party than had ever been the case before. 


1990 ELECTIONS 


The first electoral test of Occhetto’s bold initiative 
came with the municipal and regional elections of 
May, 1990. The PCTs showing was hardly an en- 
dorsement of the new course: the party won 24 per- 
cent of the vote, down 6 percent compared with the 
previous local elections and its lowest level of sup- 
port since 1958. The results had the effect of galvan- 
izing and solidifying further the currents committed 
to “saving” the party, and they proceeded to 
organize an assembly of all their forces in June. Oc- 
chetto was given a very cool reception at the gather- 
ing, as he attempted to assure the bloc of “noes” that 
there would be room enough for all in the new 
“thing.” But now, for the first time in postwar 
history, one cannot exclude the possibility of a ma- 
jor split in the PCI. 

The elections of May, 1990, were noteworthy in 
another respect also. In an electoral system noted 
for its homeostasis, there was a significant shift 
away from the traditional parties (only the PSI 
gained) to new regional “leagues.” The most promi- 
nent of these is the Lega Lombarda, which man- 
aged to win 20 percent of the vote in the prosperous 
northern region of Lombardy, making it the second 
largest party in that region. Similar regional parties 
surfaced in the northern regions of Piedmont, Li- 
guria and the Veneto; together they polled enough 
votes to be regarded as the fourth largest political 
formation in the country. Combined with another 
drop in the rate of voter participation (down a fur- 
ther 5 percent to 42.4 percent for local elections), 
the elections have been generally interpreted as a 
sign of widespread discontent and exasperation 
with the political establishment. 

The regional parties’ program was often little 
more than the rallying cry “Lombardy for the Lom- 
bards,” “Piedmont for the Piedmontese,” and so on. 


The real message, however, was clear to all: basta 
with the parasitical central government, which 
drains off wealth from the industrious north but 
cannot furnish even the most elementary state ser- 
vices, like mail delivery and public health care. 
Much of this resentment toward Rome is fueled by 
a deep animosity toward: southerners. 

Although the Italian state was created by the 
Piedmontese House of Savoy, many northerners 
view it as a monumental southern boondoggle. 
They see it frittering away the taxes collected in the 
north, on the one hand, to fund unprofitable devel- 
opment schemes in the south and, on the other, to 
finance the myriad state sinecures (the research 
foundation Censis estimates there are 72,000 
surplus posts).© A disproportionate number of these 
bureaucrats are southerners, and hostility is 
directed toward them and toward southerners who 
moved north to work in the factories. With the more 
recent influx of illegal immigrants from Africa (see 
below), there is ample fuel to generate campaigns 


for “ethnic purity.” 
GENERAL MALAISE 


In another sense, the discontent expressed 
through support for know-nothing, racist political 
organizations is symptomatic of a more far-reach- 
ing malaise troubling many Italians. Indeed, one of 
the themes of the Censis end-of-the-decade report 
was that Italians may be richer than ever, but that 
they also suffer from a “sense of uncertainty and 
malaise,” “anxiety over lack of fulfillment,” an “ill- 
defined melancholy” and an “aggressive mourn- 
fulness.”’ Signs of this mood can be found in many 
places. The Censis authors note, for example, that 
Italians no longer sing—a world in which poor peo- 
ple sang to express spontaneous feelings has been 
replaced by a society in which rich people listen to 
noise that blares from electronic gadgets and 
spreads “artificially manufactured happiness.”8 

Another sign is the mood in such recent films as J/ 
nuovo Cinema Paradiso and il prete bello (The Hand- 
some Priest), which express nostalgia for the social 
bonds and daily routines of the 1940's; or a film like 
Nanni Morettrs La messa é finita (The Mass is 
Over), suffused with a sense of the lost alternatives 
and possibilities of the 1970’s. Other signs come 

SCensis, op. cit., p. 164. 

Ibid., pp. 17 ff. 

ŝIbid., p. 15. 

Centro Studi Investimenti Sociali, Torino: Citta di Scambio: 
Sintesi delle ricerche (Rome: Censis, 1987); and Censis, op. cit., 

. 50. 
i ‘Crimes against property have more than tripled in the past 
20 years. See ibid., p. 255. 

“It takes an average of nine days for a letter from Reggio 
Calabria to reach Rome. Clyde Haberman, “For Italy’s En- 
trepreneurs the Figures Are Bella,” in The New York Times, July 
16, 1989. 
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from survey research: one study of life in Turin 
found that even the most privileged groups believe 
that a rise in the private standard of living is likely to 
be accompanied by a decline in the quality of public 
life; another found that nine out of ten employees 
complained about the lack of gratification in their 
work, ? 

Some of the malaise may be related to the grum- 
bling characteristic of Italians as expressed in the 
adage, “we were better off when we were worse off.” 
But few Italians would really want to bring back the 
“good old days” of poverty, fascism, wartime 
destruction and the unchecked oppression of the 
working class and of women. The regret is not for 
the “world we have lost,” but for some other world 
(part old and part new) that never came into being, 
an alternative to the post-industrial, atomized con- 
sumer society Italy has in large measure become. 

This alternative society, composed of an imagin- 
ary past and future, contrasts sharply with the real- 
ity of today’s Italian society. For if it is true that 
Italians have never been richer in their private pos- 
sessions, this private wealth is contradicted by the 
degraded conditions of community life. In short, it 
is not the lack of a decent home or of a car that 
troubles most Italians, but rather the social and 
political world that surrounds them. Some of these 
public institutions and social practices are long- 
standing, testimony to the incompleteness of Italian 
unification and to the stalled modernization of the 
Italian state. Other problems are more character- 
istic of an advanced market society and of the social 
marginalization that accompanies the dissolution of 
traditional social ties—problems like high rates of 
crime and drug addiction. 1° 

The delivery of state services and the institutional 
reform of government are persistent problems. To- 
day more and more Italians feel obliged to opt out of 
or supplement deficient public services through the 
use of private providers in areas like health care, 
education, pensions and mail delivery.!! Italians’ 
exasperation with state services is heightened by the’ 
fact that the state bureaucracy is padded with pa- 
tronage workers whose commitment to their work is 
often half-hearted at best. 

The bloated state payroll and the heritage of past 
bail-out operations to sustain bankrupt enterprises 
have saddled the Italian state with an enormous bud- 
getary deficit. Its $100-billion deficit (1989) is 11 
percent of the gross national product (GNP), or 
three times the United States deficit in relative 
terms. The problem threatens to become even more 
acute in 1992, when European banking integration 
will free up the movement of capital and force the 
state to pay higher interest rates to keep it in place. 

Since more than two-thirds of the deficit results 
from unavoidable interest payments on the national 
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debt, significant cuts in state employment or in- 
creases in tax revenues are necessary to bridge the 
gap. Some very modest progress was made in the 
direction of streamlining state agencies with the 
Social Security Reform Act of 1989, which regroups 
separate pension programs under a single agency 
and differentiates the administration of social 
security from public assistance. 

On the whole, however, postwar Italian govern- 
ments have lacked the political will to tackle the 
patronage question and the widespread tax evasion 
(so massive that it is estimated to equal 75 percent of 
the deficit). Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti, the 
71-year-old war-horse of the Christian Democratic 
party (DC), inaugurated his sixth government in 
July, 1989, with a pledge to eliminate the one-third 
of the budget deficit unrelated to interest payments, 
but few believe him. 

The current coalition of five parties (the pentapar- 
tito) has been in power for ten years now, with little 
evidence of a will to change things. In the final anal- 
ysis, the coalition’s political bases of support have 
been too closely tied to groups that benefit directly 
from the status quo: the army of patronage workers 
and the small businessmen and professionals who 
pay little or no income tax. 


INSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


The same government coalition has made little 
progress in the other long-standing problem in pub- 
lic life: institutional reform. True, in 1988 the gov- 
ernment succeeded in passing some reform legisla- 
tion designed to enhance its own “governability”: a 
law abolishing the secret ballot for most votes in 
Parliament, thus lessening the possibility of a 
government being brought down by “snipers” in its 
midst; and a law strengthening the authority of the 
Prime Minister vis-a-vis other ministers by creating 
expert committees directly accountable to him. ‘The 
present government has also launched a reform of 
the judicial system that will bring it closer to Anglo- 
American procedures: an end to mass trials and 
protracted preventive custody and the introduction 
of plea bargaining. 

Still, the Italian state is in need of other fun- 
damental institutional reforms in order to establish 
a closer and more transparent relationship between 
the social forces of civil society and the state. The 
Italian political system remains a system in which 
the relationship between the executive and Parlia- 
ment and the lines between the government and 
the opposition are very ill-defined (Italy is a so- 
called consociative democracy, in which the opposi- 
tion participates in the administration of the state). 
Reforms in this area, however, presuppose the 
possibility of a genuine alternation in the holders of 


12Tbid. 


government power and an end to the “shared mo- 
nopoly” on power enjoyed by the Christian Demo- 
cratic party since 1945. 

Another unrelenting problem in Italy 1s the divi- 
sion between north and south. The northern re- 
gional parties have pointed to the south and to 
southerners as the beneficiaries of the enlarged and 
inefficient public sector, as contractors, employees 
and recipients of assistance. Yet the south still lags 
behind the north, most notably in employment. 
The southern level of unemployment is close to 20 
percent; the northern level is around 8 percent. 
When age and gender are included in the analysis, 
the disparities are even sharper. The unemploy- 
ment rate for young southern women 1s 65 percent, 
while for adult northern men it is 2 percent. !? 

The family and the second economy absorb these 
unemployed young people and women in ways that 
retard the formation of a modern and individual- 
istic labor market and society. Reported income 
also trails in the south; per capita income in Turin is 
nearly twice that in Palermo. These figures are in- 
dicators of a social and economic situation in which 
the north continues to be part of the advanced 
capitalist economy of northern Europe and the 
south continues to share some of the characteristics 
of the developing nations—high unemployment 
rates and associated pressures toward corruption in 
the public sector, recourse to illegal occupations 
and (for better or for worse) a persistence of familial 
and personalistic solidarities in place of the more in- 
dividualistic and impersonal texture of northern 


life. 


THE MAFIA 


Historically associated with the differences be- 
tween the north and the south is the power of the 
Mafia, an institution that jars sharply with the new 
image of Italy as a dynamic and advanced capitalist 
democracy. The Mafia challenges the modern 
state’s claim to have a monopoly on the organized 
use of force. Indeed, the assassination of public of- 
ficials known for their anti-Mafia views is still a 
common occurrence in the south. 

Magistrates and criminologists are gradually 
shifting away from the prevailing model of the 
Mafia as a single unitary criminal organization with 
a definable pinnacle (cupola) that could be neatly cut 
off by the indictment and conviction of the top lead- 
ership. This model, which formed the working hy- 
pothesis of magistrate Giovanni Falcone and un- 

(Continued on page 386) 


a 
Larry Garner and Roberta Garner have written 
many articles about Italian politics and society, and 
both of them have lived and taught in Italy for a 
number of years. 








‘Portugal's evolution from a dictatorship to a prospering democratic member of the [Euro- 
pean] Community represents one of West Europe’s most impressive success stories. Cavaco 
Silva deserves credit for tenaciously championing an Iberian version of perestroika, and his 
Indiana-size nation of 10.3 million people has proved a magnet for investors.” 


A Revitalized Portugal 


By Grorce W. Grayson 
Professor of Government, College of William and Mary 


N economic miracle sparked by Portugal's 

entry into the European Community (EC) 

has impelled political pluralism and 
democracy in a country that—even after the 1974 
overthrow of a dictatorship—was afflicted by 
authoritarian leaders and economic malaise. Once 
as drab and threadbare as an East European 
capital, Lisbon now boasts late-model cars, smartly 
dressed shoppers, throngs of free-spending Spanish 
tourists and ubiquitous construction cranes. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Portuguese electorate 
-will reward Prime Minister Aníbal Cavaco Silva 
and his Social Democratic party (PSD) for their 
stewardship of this economic boom or will turn to 
the Socialist party (PS) for fresh leadership and a 
more equitable distribution of the national income, 
whose continued robust growth is imperiled by 
mounting inflation. 

EC membership has revitalized Portugal, once a 
West European backwater. In the face of tough 
competition from Spain and Ireland, Lisbon has of- 
fered cash grants and other incentives to prospec- 
tive investors who consider Portugal not only as a 
burgeoning market but as a beachhead for exports 
to the thriving 12-member Community. The most 
recent inducement, approved in March, 1990, per- 
mits negotiating undefined tax exemptions for for- 
eign and domestic investments above $71.5 million. 
These tax holidays for entrepreneurs who previous- 
ly faced a 40 percent corporate tax rate have expand- 
ed the scope and flexibility of incentive packages, 
which already embrace EC grants for industrial in- 
vestment and training. Such enticements have 
raised the annual level of foreign investment from 
$156 million in 1986 to $1.3 billion in 1989—with 
the 1990 inflow expected to be even larger. ! 


'These and the following figures embrace capital transfers 
that appear in balance of payments accounts; the Portuguese 
Foreign ‘Trade Institute reports even higher amounts— $175 
million in 1986, $2.53 billion in 1989—based on actual and 
agreed-òn investment, even if the funds have not been dis- 
bursed. See “European Finance and Investment: Portugal,” 
supplement to the Financial Times, April 30, 1990, p. 2. 

2Tbid. 

Ibid. 
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Buttressing these fiscal incentives are political 
stability, the vitality of Portugaľs domestic market 
and a highly regarded labor force that earns West 
Europe’s lowest wages and launches the fewest pri- 
vate sector strikes. In addition, foreign business- 
men cite intangible factors. As one Tokyo executive 
expressed it: “The Portuguese share an important 
characteristic with the Japanese. More than any 
other Europeans I have encountered, they possess a 
very strong will to grow.” During the 1980's, the 
United Kingdom, Portugal’s oldest ally, provided 
23.1 percent of external investment— followed by 
the United States (12.6 percent), France (11.4 per- 
cent), Spain (10.9 percent), Switzerland (6.1 per- 
cent), Brazil (4.5 percent), and Japan (1.0 percent). 

As arule, these investors favored manufacturing, 
a sector that stimulates exports, enhances techno- 
logical sophistication and promotes industrial 
diversification. In 1989, however, manufacturing 
attracted only 28 percent of foreign funds—with 
services (particularly, tourism, real estate and 
financial operations) accounting for 45 percent of 
the total. 

More worrisome to Portuguese officials than the 
investor shift from industry to services is the 
possibility that their country will lose capital to the 
nascent market economies of East Europe. After 
all, these nations enjoy higher educational levels, a 
more developed technology base, proximity to 
north European consumers and — in the case of East 
Germany —a powerful financial and political com- 
mitment from the Bonn government as the two 
Germanys unite. 

Lisbon policymakers downplay the so-called 
“threat from the East.” To begin with, they regard 
the East-bloc Gomecon (Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Cooperation) states as potential importers of 
Portuguese goods rather than as competitors for in- 
vestment dollars, especially because of the risk of 
political and economic upheaval that besets the re- 
gion. “You have to remember,” said former Finance 
Minister Ernani Lopes, “that the fashionable site 
for foreign investment 15 years ago was China.”3 In 
addition, Portugal offers investors a capitalist tradi- 
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tion, a maturing banking system, a plethora of 
thriving companies and Community membership. 

To keep the funds rolling in from abroad, the 
Portuguese Foreign Trade Institute (ICEP) has 
supplied potential investors with competitive pro- 
posals, fast responses, flexible conditions and 
assistance in traversing a bureaucratic maze once 
renowned for delays, drift and frustrations. ICEP 
concentrates Its attention and resources on Volks- 
wagen, Ford, General Motors, Texas Instruments 
and other multinational corporations in the hope 
that their factories will serve as a magnet for small 
and medium-size supplier firms. 

Portugal is an important beneficiary of the EC 
Aid Program, designed to uplift the economic and 
social conditions in relatively poor countries in 
quest of a community of equals. In 1989, Portugal 
received $1.5 million, and the amount is expected 
to approach $1.6 million in 1990. This assistance 
derives from three funds: Regional Development 
($730,000), Social ($450,000) and Agricultural 
Guidance and Guarantee ($330,000). 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


A medley of factors—surging investment, 
mounting domestic demand and accelerating ex- 
ports—have fostered four years of sustained eco- 
nomic growth. In 1989, Portugal’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) expanded 5.4 percent, with sturdy 
but somewhat slower growth projected for 1990. In- 
dustries have operated at record levels of capacity, 
while unemployment has fallen below 5 percent, 
making Portugal the envy of West Europe, where 
the average is 8 percent. Meanwhile, sales abroad 
shot up 26 percent in 1989 as the gradual deval- 
uation of the escudo kept foreign demand high for 
Portuguese textiles, shoes, wood, cork, paper, 
leather goods and wine. 

Still, the dark lining of inflation spoils this other- 
wise silver economic cloud. ‘The combination of un- 
precedented capital inflows, rising incomes and 
heightened expectations has led to ballooning con- 
sumption, which—in turn—has stimulated higher 
prices. Exacerbating the situation are persistent 
budget deficits (7 percent of GDP) and a soaring 
public debt (70 percent of GDP). Through mid- 
1990, prices increased at an annual rate of 13.1 per- 
cent, up from 12.6 percent in 1989, and three points 
above the government target. Finance Minister 
Miguel Beleza attributes the upsurge to one-time 

*U.S. Department of Commerce, International Trade Ad- 
ministration, Foreign Economic Trends and Their Implications for the 
United States: Portugal (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1990), p. 6. 

5In the absence of rigorous registration records, the 1.2 mil- 
lion members claimed by both the UGT and the CGTP-IN ap- 


pear as. blue-sky figures. 
°Diario de Noticias, June 28, 1990, p. 32. 


factors like the flooding in late 1989 that destroyed 
vegetable crops, increases in administratively set 
prices, and the deregulation of car insurance and 
other charges. An outspoken advocate of budgetary 
discipline, Beleza has tried to slow public sector 
spending; in fact, credit restrictions have been his | 
chief weapon in combatting inflation. 
Complicating this approach is the massive influx 
of capital, and Prime Minister Cavaco Silva may 
have to pursue a multiyear accord between labor 
and the business community to restrain wages and 
prices.* In early 1990, business and labor leaders 
failed to agree on overall wage guidelines in high- 
level meetings held under the auspices of the Per- 
manent Council for Social Cooperation. Private 
sector employers were prepared to grant higher real 
salaries in exchange for greater “flexibility on work 
rules.” In the opinion of labor spokesmen, this term 


_ represents a euphemism for the ability to hire and 


fire at will. 

Union leaders also look askance at a govern- 
ment-labor-business social solidarity pact. They 
have seen labor’s share of GDP fall to 40 percent, 
while the state’s social spending has dipped from 
34.2 percent of the national budget in 1989 to 33.7 
percent in 1990. The Communist General Confed- 
eration of Portuguese Workers-National Inter- 
Trade Union Organization (CGTP-IN) and the 
Socialist General Workers Union (UGT) have 
jointly criticized the government’s “antisocial 
policy.” ‘The secretaries general of these confedera- 
tions met in mid-1990 to explore a collaborative 
strategy to improve purchasing power, social bene- 
fits and job security for their 2.4 million members, 
who have the lowest purchasing power of any work- 
force in West Europe.’ 

Portugal's inflation rate, double the EC average, 
has dissuaded Cavaco Silva from seeking his 
nation’s admission to the European Monetary 
Union before the December 31, 1992, deadline for 
entry. This organization requires stable exchange 
rates among its members, and Lisbon fears that 
yielding control over the escudo’s value vis-à-vis 
other currencies could threaten the country’s export 
and growth levels on the eve of national elections. 
“Portugal categorically rejects any solution that en- 
tails the danger of a dilution of national identity,” 
stated Cavaco Silva, an avid admirer of British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher.§ While occa- 
sionally bashing the “bureaucrats in Brussels” for 
domestic political reasons, the Portuguese Prime 
Minister is extremely attentive to EC directives and 
realizes that monetary integration is inevitable. 

Rising domestic prices sharpened demand for 
imports in 1989, and Portugal purchased $6.5 bil- 
lion more goods from abroad than it exported. 
Earnings from tourists and remittances from the 


four million expatriate Portuguese helped to 
decrease the current account deficit to $550 million. 
This amount was easily offset by capital inflows that 
have elevated foreign reserves to a total of more 
than $18 billion. 

Mounting inflation has not deterred Beleza from 
deepening the government’s determination to divest 
itself of many firms nationalized in the mid-1970’s. 
In fact, he believes that transferring ownership to 
the private sector will raise productivity, shrink the 
state share, generate badly needed revenues and 
reduce the long-term expenditures that would be re- 
quired if public ownership were preserved. Reflect- 
ing Cavaco Silva’s desire to avoid mistakes and 
learn about a complicated process, Beleza’s ad- 
ministration moved cautiously to accomplish pri- 
vatization in the 1987-1989 period. 

The pace quickened in 1990, when the National 
Assembly approved the sale of 100 percent of the 
shares of publicly owned enterprises (formerly, the 
state had to retain 51 percent of all shares). Under 
the more flexible law, the government disposed of 
its equity in a shipping corporation, a cement firm, 
two breweries and two insurance companies. In the 
next few years, Finance Minister Beleza plans to 
return to private hands the six largest insurers, 
which generate almost 60 percent of all premiums. 
There are other candidates for privatization in sec- 
tors as diverse as banking, transportation, tourism, 
steel, communications, chemicals and paper. One 
or two private television stations will be licensed to 
complement the two existing public television sta- 


tions. 
Robust external demand for shares in privatized 


firms has fanned fears that “the country is being put 
up for sale.” To allay this concern, Cavaco Silva has 
reiterated his intention to create a strong core of 
domestic shareholders to keep financial institutions 
and other key interests under indigenous control. 
He has promised that the state will assist Por- 
tuguese citizens in acquiring shares; the state will 
also retain stock in selected corporations and adjust 
the foreign ownership ceiling on a case-by-case 
basis. 


THE POLITICAL PICTURE 


Politics will doubtless shape the contours of 
economic policy as the Prime Minister attempts to 
retain his post after the 1991 National Assembly 


7These percentages portray the performance of party can- 
didates running alone. In Lisbon and other municipalities, 
various coalitions were spawned. When these alliances are con- 
sidered, the PS percentage rises to 36.65 and that of the PSD to 
34.97. I am indebted to Portugal’s embassy in Washington, 
D.C., for supplying this data. 

8Didrio de Noticias, May 10, 1990, p. 2. 

9Expresso, May 26, 1990, p. A2. 

10 Tal & Qual, May 4, 1990, p. 5. 
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contests. His Social Democrats won an unprece- 
dented legislative majority in 1987 because many 
voters resonated to Cavaco Silva’s image as an in- 
corruptible, austere leader who was prepared to 
resist special interest pressures while bringing order 
to a political system beset by conflict and deadlock. 
Other Portuguese were unenthusiastic about the 
then-48-year-old economics professor, but sup- 
ported him because of the need to reform the 
nation’s hugely inefficient statist economy. Budget 
deficits and nflationary pressures notwithstanding, 
Cavaco Silva has brought Portugal the most im- . 
pressive economic growth in its modern history and 
has strengthened Portugal’s once-fragile democratic 
institutions. 

Despite Cavaco Silva’s accomplishments, his So- 
cial Democratic party lost ground in the July, 1989, 
elections for the European parliament and finished 
second to the Socialists in the December, 1989, 
municipal contests. The PS captured 32.16 percent 
of the votes cast, compared with 31.58 percent for 
the Social Democrats, 12.74 percent for the Com- 
munist party (PCP) and 9.1 percent for the Chris- 
tian Democrats (Center Democratic party, CDS).’ 
What explains this setback? And what does it por- 
tend for the 1991 legislative and presidential 
balloting? 

First, the public correctly perceived Cavaco Silva 
as saturnine, inflexible and self-confident to a fault. 
While prizing these characteristics in 1987 when 
strong medicine was required, many people now re- 
gard them as inappropriate because the threat of 
disorder has abated, privatization has advanced 
and the economy is expanding. Still, in a late April, 
1990, survey, 46.8 percent of the respondents re- 
ported a “favorable” image of the Prime Minister, 
18.4 percent were neutral and 23.6 percent held an 
unfavorable view.® Yet Cavaco Silva runs ahead of 
his own party in terms of public approval and be- 
hind Socialist leader Jorge Sampaio.’ 

Second, although the economy has boomed in re- 
cent years, the fruits of growth have not been dis- 
tributed equally. Blue-collar workers are unhappy, 
as indicated in the statements emanating from both 
the UGT and CGTP-IN headquarters. The feeling 
of being “left out” or “neglected” has prompted some 
middle class supporters of Cavaco Silva and the 
PSD to switch their allegiance to the Socialists. ‘The 
PS’s national secretariat reports that disgruntled 
lawyers, teachers and civil servants are showing up 
at their meetings. Doctors, judges and military per- 
sonnel have also expressed hostility toward Cavaco 
Silva’s policies. In 1985, less than half the 41,000 
members who registered with the PS had completed 
more than three years of school; of the 18,000 who 
signed up in 1989, at least one-third had attended 
high school. 1° Anxious to attract new followers, the 
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PS has gravitated to the center of the political spec- 
trum, and it differs with the PSD more over the 
speed of reform than its substance. 

Third, the responsibilities of governing have di- 
verted Cavaco Silva and other PSD activists who 
hold high government posts from minding the par- 
ty’s store. ‘Their failure to keep the party machinery 
oued at the grass roots contrasts with the actions of 
the Socialists, who have effectively organized at the 
local level, thanks to the leadership of Jorge Lacdo. 
To remedy this problem and to prepare for the 1991 
elections, Cavaco Silva has delegated many of his 
party duties to the five deputy chairmen elected at 
the PSD’s last congress.!! In January, 1990, he 
reshuffled his Cabinet, removing (among others) 
the health secretary, whose ministry had been 
plagued by scandals. He has also tried to convey a 
kinder and gentler image by replacing his security 
chief, who had restrained crowds attracted to the 
Prime Ministers public appearances. 

Finally, the PS benefitted from the candidacy of 
Sampaio, the party's secretary general, who suc- 
cessfully sought the mayorship of Lisbon. A man of 
principle who defended political prisoners during 
the dictatorship, Sampaio proved an appealing can- 
didate who unified the Socialists for the first time 
since Mario Soares had turned in his party card to 
serve as “President of all Portuguese.” In the final 
analysis, Sampaio’s victory sprang from a “For Lis- 
bon” coalition that he forged with the Communists. 
Secretary general Alvaro Cunhal and other PCP 
leaders urged their militants to vote Socialist in the 
capital; this signaled to Communist voters in Set- 
ubal, Evora and elsewhere that they, too, could 
support PS candidates. Sampaio’s national image 
will depend, in part, on how he handles the prob- 
lems of pollution, traffic congestion and housing 
shortages about which Lisbon residents fiercely 
complain. 

Two additional points about the 1989 municipal 
elections should be clarified. First, many voters cast 
their ballots for local reasons: potholes, drainage, 
traffic signs, garbage collection and the personality 
of the candidates seeking office. For those citizens 
who considered the national ramifications of their 
votes, the December elections sent a message to Lis- 
bon: namely, they could warn officials of their dis- 
content over inflation, foreign investment, pollu- 
tion and other concerns without capsizing Cavaco 
Expresso, May 5, 1990, p. Al. 

‘Respondents in greater Lisbon and Porto gave Soares a 
72.7 percent favorable rating in a late April, 1990, poll; see 
Diário de Noticias, May 10, 1990, p. 2. 

'3Semanano, May 12, 1990, p. 12. 

'4For a detailed analysis of the several intraparty factions, see 
Carlos Gaspar, “Portuguese Communism since 1976: Limited 


Decline,” Problems of Communism, vol. 39, no. 1 (Jan- 
uary-February, 1990), pp. 58-63. 


Suva’s administration. While a barometer of public 
sentiment, local elections yield a different kind of 
voting behavior than the behavior in national con- 
tests, when different issues are important and the- 
stakes are higher. : 

In the absence of some unforeseen event, neither 
the Socialists nor the Social Democrats will win a 
plurality of the 230 Assembly seats. In contrast, 
Soares, the darling of the Socialist party, should 
capture at least two-thirds of the vote to spend 
another five years in the Belem presidential palace. 
By far the nation’s most popular politician, Soares 
became the first civilian chief executive in 61 years 
when he won the presidency in 1986.12 His prestige 
arises from his courageous opposition to both the 
protracted right-wing dictatorship that collapsed in 
1974 and the leftist radicals who vied for power in 
the postrevolutionary period. Besides fighting 
steadfastly for democracy in Portugal, he labored 
tirelessly to bring his country into the European 
Community. Moreover, in 1983 the then-Prime 
Minister Soares imposed austerity measures that 
laid the groundwork for the economic recovery 
directed by Cavaco Silva. The PSD has decided not 
to oppose the 66-year-old statesman whose only an- 
nounced challenger in mid-1990 was Francisco 
António Lucas Pires, a young Christian Democrat 


who serves in the European parliament. 


As the Social Democrats and the’ Socialists pre- 
pare to do battle in the parliamentary campaign, 
the Communists face the continued erosion of their 
electoral base. Compared with the PSD and the PS, 
the Communist party’s rank and file is older, less 
well-educated, and employed in agriculture and 
rust-belt industries. These traits make the Com- 
munists marginal in the country’s increasingly 
modern manufacturing- and service-oriented econ- 
omy. Financial distress has forced the PCP to sus- 
pend publication of two of its four magazines ( Eco- 
nomia and Mulheres/Magazine). It has also liquidated 
assets that include real estate and a data processing 
firm and, reportedly, has requested aid from Libya 
to replace sharply reduced assistance from Mos- 
cow.!3 Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev views 
with disdain the party secretary general, Cunhal; 
Cunhal regards perestroika and glasnost as the po- 
litical equivalent of chewing glass shards. 

The changes sweeping East Europe enjoy sup- 
port from José Luis Judas, Luis Sá, Vitor Dias,’ 
Manuel Gusmão and other “Fourth Way”!* reform- 

(Continued on page 390) 


George W. Grayson has made three research trips 
to Portugal in preparing articles for Orbis, Current 
Fiistory, and the Washington Post. His latest book is 
Prospects for Democracy in Mexico (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Publishers, 1990). 








“Turkey is embarking on a new decade in which relations with the European Community, 
NATO, the United States, and its neighbors will be governed by a new set of political and eco- 
nomic circumstances. For now, there appears little danger that the country will revert to the po- 


litical chaos of the 1970's.” 


Turkey in the Age of Glasnost 


By JAMES BRown 
Professor of Political Science, Southern Methodist University’ 


RAQ’S stunning invasion of Kuwait on August 

2, 1990, was a watershed event that affected 

the core relations between Turkey and the 
North Atlantic’ Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Europe and the United States. This invasion and 
the subsequent events in the Persian Gulf have un- 
derscored the importance of Turkey, a European 
nation that shares borders with Iraq, Syria and 
Iran, as well as the Soviet Union. 

Situated on the periphery of the “Atlantic to the 
Urals”—its special geographic position—Turkey’s 
foothold in southeastern Europe is connected to the 
bulk of Turkey’s land mass in Anatolia by the stra- 
tegic Turkish Straits. Turkey is located on the 
southern rim of the Soviet Union and on the north- 
ern fringes of the Middle East. This location assigns 
Ankara a unique position strategically, politically 
and economically. 

To the west, Ankara is observing the super- 
powers and Europe moving in directions that were 
unthinkable two years ago. On its southeastern 
border, Iraq has fomented a new and alarming 
crisis. As the dominant forces and relationships of 
the international arena are caught up in a process of 
profound change, ‘Turkey must examine the as- 
sumptions and equations of its foreign and national 
security policies. 

Ankara’s foreign policy in the post-World War II 
period has displayed remarkable continuity, en- 
thusiastically forging links with the West while still 
inescapably linked to the Soviet Union. Turkey, 
however, remains wary of Moscow in light of cen- 
turies of hostility and warfare, a common frontier 
that is the longest of any NATO member, and Mos- 
cows undiminished ambition to control the 
Bosporus and the Dardenelles. Early in 1945, the 
Soviet Union reasserted its historic expansionist 
aims against Turkey. Coupled with the British 
retreat from the eastern Mediterranean ee this 


‘Cumhuriyet, May 29, 1989, p. 3. 

2Duygu B. Sezer, “Turkey's Security Policy: ee of 
Adaptation in the Post-INF Era,” RUSI Journal (Winter, 1989), 
PP- 47-48. 
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Soviet action gave birth to the alliance between 
Ankara and Washington, as outlined by the Tru- 
man Doctrine in 1947. Turkey’s ties to the West 
were further strengthened when Ankara sent troops 
to fight in the Korean War in 1950 and joined 
NATO in 1952. On a psychological level, Ankara’s 
inclusion in the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery (1947) and, subsequently, its recognition 
as a member of NATO reassured Turkey’s leaders 
that Turkey had at last been accepted by the West. 

Nonetheless, Vice Admiral Guven Erkaya of the 
Turkish General Staff noted recently that while 
Europe was moving to disarm, Turkey still had its 
long border with the Soviet Union and hostile 
neighbors to the south. Glasnost and perestroika, 
Erkaya declared, provoked hard questions about 
Turkeys NATO role. Anticommunism, the his- 
toric basis for Ankara’s place in the Alliance, was 
eroding and Europe was resisting Turkey’s at- 
tempts to integrate its economy with those of the 
European Community (EC). “If Europe excludes 
Turkey .from its moves toward political, economic 
and military integration under the twin umbrellas 
of the Western European Union (WEU) and the 
EC,” Erkaya asked, “how will Turkey’s security be 
maintained? Is it in the global interests of the West 
for Turkey to be gradually pulled into regional 
crises and disputes?”! It now appears that President 
Turgut Ozal has decided to take sides. . 

The focus of this shifting East-West relationship 
in political, economic and military terms in Europe 
suggests that Ankara continues to define its ties to 
the West, specifically to NATO, primarily in rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union and to the Middle East. 
This pro-Western orientation in the post-World 
War II period has been the expression of a much 
larger Turkish vision. It is a complex, unam- 
bivalent yearning to take a recognized place in the 
West, a culmination of the process of Westerniza- 
tion set in motion in 1923 by Kemal Ataturk, the 
founder of the Turkish Republic. ? 

Continuity of foreign policy survived the intense 
political controversies that shaped Turkish domes- 
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tic politics during the 1970s. It was a given that 
details of policy would be shaped by career officials, 
and this view persists. Within this framework, 
Turkey’s leaders have tried to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradictions between the country’s 
geographic position and its heritage. 

This has meant an improvement in relations with 
the Soviet Union. Relations with the Soviet Union 
were the cornerstone of Ataturk’s foreign policy, 
and Moscow consistently reminds Ankara of this 
fact. Turkey is wary of the Soviet Union, even in 
the age of glasnost. However, the amount of diplo- 
matic traffic between Turkey and the Soviet Union 
since 1989 is a sure sign of the times; there has been 
much talk in both capitals of the “model” state of 
relations between the two countries.3 This is 
evidenced by the many visits by economic delega- 
tions (some of them representing individual Soviet 
republics), the opening of several border gates for 
local commerce and the fact that Turkish contrac- 
tors have undertaken construction projects worth 
approximately $250 million in the Soviet Union. 
In 1989, total trade between Turkey and the Soviet 
Union increased by some $574 million over 1988, 
and this upward trend is forecast for the next several 
years.5 There are reports that former President 
Kenan Evren and President Ozal have urged the 
government to consider legalizing the Communist 
party in light of recent events in the Soviet Union.°® 

Further evidence of Ankara’s desire to appease 
Moscow is the muted protest made to the Soviet 
Union in a show of solidarity with Azerbaijan. Al- 
though many Azeris, Shiite Muslims, feel closer 
to Iran than to Turkey, the Turk-in-the-street has 
come to view the Azeris as his kin, or even as his 
compatriots. Foreign Minister Ali Bozer voiced this 
view when he stated that Turkic communities in the 
Caucasus Mountains and in Central Asia “shared 
values, customs and traditions with the Turk that 
lives in Anatolia.”? 

The evolutionary process currently under way in 
the Soviet Union erodes the suspicions that have 
permeated and dictated Turkish relations with its 
northern neighbor since the 1940s. Accordingly, 
Turkish assessment could perceive a qualitatively 
different Soviet Union, provided that the momen- 
tum of change is sustained by Moscow for several 


3Foreign Broadcast Information Service, West Europe Daily 
Report (cited as FBIS), May 9, 1990, p. 30. It is anticipated that 
Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov and two Soviet minis- 
ters will visit Turkey in the fall of 1990. 

*FBIS, March 7, 1990, p. 28. 

5 Briefing (Ankara), no. 793, June 25, 1990. 

6FBIS, March 14, 1990, p. 28. 

7Milliyel, March 29, 1990, p. 11. 

8Sezer, op. cit., p. 54. 

"James Brown, Delicately Poised Allies (London: Brassey's 
Defence Publishers Limited, 1990), p. 33. 


more years. This eventual phase in the restoration 
of Turkish-Soviet friendship is reminiscent of the 
period of mutual trust and cooperation that existed 
between the two new young states in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, but this time it will be under completely dif- 
ferent domestic and international circumstances.® 
With this blossoming of Turkish-Soviet relations, 
there has been transformation in East Europe as 
seen most concretely in the changes under way in 
Bulgaria. In 1989, some 300,000 ethnic Turks leit 
Bulgaria to escape Bulgarian President Todor 
Zhivkov’s regime of persecution. Relations between 
Ankara and Sofia reached an all-time low. The fact 
that a search for a new basis for dialogue began im- 
mediately after Zhivkov’s fall in November, 1989, 
was indicative of the realization that both countries 
had to seek rapprochement. The most recent elec- 
tions held in Bulgaria (June, 1990) further nor- 
malized relations with Ankara because the ethnic 
Turks were able to organize their own political par- 
ty (Movement of Rights and Freedoms) and ulti- 
mately won 23 of the 400 seats in the Bulgarian 
Parliament. In the past, a major obstacle to nor- 
malization of Turco-Bulgarian relations has been 
the plight of the Turkish minority. With their rights 
restored and the improved prospects of friendly re- 
lations between Ankara and Sofia, the only country 
in the region that is directly affected by these events 
is Greece, which would like to enhance its relations — 
with Bulgaria at Turkey’s expense. 


RELATIONS WITH GREECE 


For at least 15 years, relations between Greece 
and Turkey could have been described as being in a 
state of defensive confrontation over the Aegean 
Sea and Cyprus. In 1974, Turkey invaded Cyprus 
after many years of uneasy power sharing between 
the Greek majority and the Turkish minority there. 
By 1985, the rhetoric and strained relations had 
reached such intensity that Athens declared a new 
defensive doctrine: In March, 1987, an incident in 
the Aegean Sea over exploration rights brought the 
impasse to a flashpoint and prompted NATO to ap- 
peal to both nations “to avoid recourse to force at all 
costs.” The crisis so disturbed the two countries’ 
leaders, Turgut Ozal and Greek Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou, that it set in motion a process 
of reconciliation known as the “Davos Spirit.”? This 
process lessened the immediate tensions but did lit- 
tle to deal with the underlying suspicion and mis- 


trust. . 
The “Davos Spirit” began to show signs of break- 


ing down in 1989. First came Turkey’s unilateral 
enlargement of those areas of the Aegean, Mediter- 
ranean and Black seas over which it claims jurisdic- 
tion for search and rescue purposes. This became a 
sore point for Athens, and in March, 1989, Greece 


responded in kind. At about the same time, Greece 
voiced its insistence that the port of Mersin be 
included as part of the area covered in the Conven- 
tional Forces in Europe (CFE) negotiations. By vir- 
tue of its geographic location, Mersin is essentially a 
Middle Eastern rather than a European port, but it 
is a particularly sensitive issue for Athens because of 
its close proximity to Cyprus. Mersin is the port 
from which operations and support for the Turkish 
troops on Cyprus are primarily conducted. Al- 
though the United States and NATO assured Tur- 
key that members of the Alhance understood that 
Mersin would be part of the area excluded from the 
CFE discussions, Greece continues to hold its 
reserved position by not acceding to this premise. A 
further issue that casts a shadow over Ankara- 
Athens relations involves the Turkish minority in 
northern Greece. Magnified tensions between the 
Greek and minority Turkish communities over po- 
litical rights have led to several clashes, with injuries 
sustained on both sides. 

In fune, 1989, Papandreou and his Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (PASOK) party were defeated. 
One of the principal supporters of the “Davos Spirit” 
was removed, This election was followed by two 
subsequent elections in an attempt to form majority 
governments. It was not until April, 1990, that the 
New Democracy party (ND), led by Constantine 
Mitsotakis, won by forming a coalition government 
with a minor party, the Democratic Renewal, giv- 
ing Mitsotakis 151 parliamentary seats out of 300. 

Although it is premature to evaluate Mitsotakis’s 
policy toward Turkey, it is reasonable to assume 
that the slim majority held by the ND party will not 
permit Athens: to undertake any bold initiatives 
toward normalizing relations with Ankara. Mit- 
sotakis has indicated that a new dialogue should be 
initiated with Turkey, but that the “Cyprus ques- 
tion [is] an unabandonable condition for placing 
these relations on firm ground.”!° The resolution of 
this gnawing issue under the auspices of United Na- 


*SR 212, introduced on September 29, 1989, by Senator 
Robert Dole (R., Kansas). 

OF BIS, June 4, 1990, p. 24. 

11] bid. 

12In the mid-1960’s, United States President Lyndon B. 
Johnson sent a letter to Turkish Prime Minister Ismet Inonu 
suggesting that Washington might not come to Turkey’s aid in 
the event of a Soviet attack. For details of President Johnson's 
letter and President Inonu’s reply, see Middle East Journal (Sum- 

mer, 1966), pp. 386-393. 
13For details see James Brown, “Turkey’s Policy in Flux,” 
Curreni History, January, 1982, p. 29. 

14Jn the first post-embargo year, 1978, both Greece and 
‘Turkey received about $175 million in military aid. The next 
year, the ratio of aid ($148 million to Greece, $208 million to 
Turkey) was close to 7:10. This ratio has informally remained 
in effect by means of congressionally imposed cuts in Turkey’s 
aid since 1980. 
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tions Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar has 
so far failed to yield any success, and any prospect 
of a Cyprus breakthrough looks bleak. Mitsotakis 
has also indicated that Greece will veto Turkey’s ap- 
plication for full membership in the EC “unless the 
Cyprus issue is resolved.”!! Such preconditions for 
normalizing relations with Ankara will most likely 
flounder. 

As indicated earlier, relations with the United 
States have been the cornerstone of Turkey’s for- 
eign policy since the late 1940’s. Thereafter, Turk- 
ish and American strategic analysts agreed that 
Turkey and Greece formed an indispensible barrier 
to Soviet expansionism on the southeastern flank of 
NATO. During the 1960’s this close relationship 
began to show signs of strain, and in the 1970's the 
tensions were exacerbated.!2 As it turned out, the 
biggest shadow over United States-Turkish rela- 
tions was cast by Cyprus, specifically, the ‘Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus in 1974 and the subsequent 
arms embargo by the United States (which was 
finally lifted in 1978). Faith in the United States as a 
dependable ally was burdened by an extra psycho- 
logical dimension, which makes itself felt today in 
the relations between Ankara and Washington. 

Although the Cyprus issue may be the most sa- 
lient problem that Turkey faces, two factors further 
complicate Turkey’s relations with Greece and have 
an indirect impact on its relations with the United 
States and NATO, namely the Aegean Sea and the 
right to explore for minerals, specifically for oil, and 
the right to control the aerospace over the Aegean. !9 

From the strategic perspective, Ankara has con- 
sistently ranked among the top five recipients of 
United States military aid. From the Truman Doc- 
trine of the late 1940’s to the doctrines of Presidents 
Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan, Turkey has 
been part of every strategic doctrine devised by 
Washington from the 1940’s on. But sharp cuts in 
United States military assistance (some 28 percent, 
from $738.9 million to $526.5 million) beginning in 
1988 have added new strains to this bilateral rela- 
tionship. Further affecting the military assistance 
provided by Washington to Ankara is the 7:10 ratio 
mandated by the United States Congress for securi- 
ty assistance to Greece and Turkey. !* In spite of all 
this, military relations with the United States have 
not yet been damaged by cuts in aid. During his 
June, 1987, visit to Washington, President Evren 
invited the United States to use a new Turkish 
naval base in the Mediterranean (Akzac Karaagac) 
to service the Sixth Fleet, and the modernization of 
United States and NATO intelligence facilities in 
Turkey are currently being implemented. ETE 

Another recent difficulty that =e, 
tions with Washington was a resolution* intieduced 
in the United States Senate proposing? aa Ra 


ae 
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April 24 a “day of remembrance” in the United 
States for the victims of Armenian genocide. This 
resolution was defeated, but subsequently (in April, 
1990), President George Bush’s statement voicing 
sympathy for the Armenians and attributing the 
massacre to the Ottoman Empire once again jeop- 
ardized relations with Ankara.!5 Turkey fears that 
President Bush’s statement might serve as a prece- 
dent for further Armenian claims, including 
demands for a formal acknowledgment of Turkish 
responsibility for the massive loss of life, reparations, 
and even the revision of Turkey’s eastern border. 

Another issue that has affected bilateral relations 
concerns the forthcoming negotiations on the 
renewal of the Defense and Economic Cooperation 
Agreement (DECA), which now permits a United 
States military presence in Turkey and which is due 
to expire in December, 1990. As matters stand, it is 
not at all clear what position Ankara will adopt. 
Nevertheless, the chances are excellent that DECA 
will be renewed, inasmuch as President Ozal has 
always wanted to maintain close relations with the 
United States and the West. 

With its six United States bases and sizable 
NATO assets, Turkey is a logical jumping-off point 
for United States airpower against Iraq. The crisis 
in the Persian Gulf is a demonstration of Western 
resolve in a so-called “out-of-area” problem and em- 
phasizes the strategic importance of Turkey for 
NATO. 

In an unprecedented move, President Ozal gave 
the United States permission to operate F-16 fight- 
ers and F-111 bombers out of Turkish bases, if such 
a move should become necessary in a conflict with 
Iraq. In exchange, Washington has promised 
Ankara it will not be isolated militarily or 
economically if hostilities occur. In particular, the 
United States is considering ways to support 
Turkey through economic aid to help compensate 
for the approximate $400 million Turkey will lose 
annually as a result of closing down the two Iraqi oil 
pipelines that stretch some 800 miles from Kirkuk, 
Iraq, to Turkish Mediterranean ports. In total, it is 
estimated that Ankara could lose some $3 billion by 
severing relations with Iraq. 

Ankara is also counting on an increased Amer- 
ican market to offset reduced American aid. Joint 
ventures with American corporations for arms 
assembly and production have required General 
Dynamics, General Electric, Ford Motor Corpora- 
tion and other firms to invest in civilian ventures as 
well. 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
__.A major blow befell Turkey in February, 1990, 


1SF BIS, April 20, 1990, p. 25. 
‘Sezer, op. cit., p. 48. 


when the European Community declined to open 
negotiations concerning Turkeys admission. An- 
kara had formally applied for full membership in 
April, 1987, but the formidable economic problems 
involved in admitting a large agricultural country to 
the mainly industrialized EC (of which Turkey 
would be the most populous member) are still being 
debated. ‘The Community is already having prob- 
lems absorbing Greece, Portugal and Spain, three 
relatively less affluent and more agriculturally 
oriented Mediterranean countries. Ankara’s stance 
on human rights is also troublesome for some EC 
members. Several other reasons, sub rosa, block 
Turkey’s membership in EC, reasons largely pre- 
judicial in nature and based on social, cultural 
and religious biases. If admitted to the Community, 
Turkey would be the only Muslim member. The 
Ottoman Empire has long been viewed negatively, 
especially because of its ancient expansion as far as 
the gates of Vienna, and because of the more recent 
arrivals, the Gastarbeiters (guest workers) in West 
Europe, who have not been successfully assimilated 
into these societies. 

The Dublin summit of the EC in June, 1990, 
linked the Community’s relations with Turkey to 
progress on a political settlement between the 
Turkish and Greek communities in Cyprus for the 
first time. This action was quickly followed by the 
announcement that the Republic of Cyprus was ap- 
plying for full membership in the EC. 

No doubt, this action by Cyprus internation- 
alizes the Cypriot dispute beyond Greece and 
Turkey and the efforts of United Nations Secretary 
General Pérez de Cuéllar, and it might perhaps 
serve as a catalyst for negotiations and ultimately 
for a settlement. This is propitious timing and 
places the Turkish application for membership in 
the EC alongside that of the Republic of Cyprus. 

These and other applications to the Community 
were not to be considered until after 1993, with 
perhaps no positive answer forthcoming from the 
EC before the end of the century. The best that 
Ankara could have hoped for then was an interim 
arrangement that would sharply restrict the move- 
ment of workers from Turkey while allowing 
greater access to European markets. But because of 
the accelerating events in the Persian Gulf and 
Ankara’s willingness to assist its European allies, 
Washington has written a letter to the EC urging 
Turkey's acceptance into this organization. 

Notwithstanding Ankara’s strategic role in 


' NATO, its geographic proximity to the oil-rich and 


politically fragmented Middle East has presented 
Turkey with tangible and intangible advantages 
and risks. Cultural affinity with the regional coun- 
tries has operated as a source of strength in many 
ways.!6 Its domestic stability and social and 


economic modernization mark Turkey as the most 
developed and Westernized country in the region, 
with the exception of Israel. But this characteriza- 
tion has not always been matched by positive 
political perceptions. Turkeys commitment to 
Westernization and secularism have aroused 
resentment and suspicion. 

Approximately a decade ago Ankara undertook a 
concerted effort to expand its ties with the Middle 
East. Until the present Persian Gulf crisis, two 
principles have guided Turkey’s policies in this 
area. First, Turkey refrained from taking sides in 
local disputes, a policy that was meticulously 
followed during the Iran-Iraq war. The other ruling 
principle required that Turkey’s cooperation with 
the West, especially in the area of defense, did not 
damage the security interests of Arab states. 

Prime Minister Ozal placed special emphasis on 
trade, viewing Turkeys neighbors as prime 
markets for its goods and services. Turkey’s trade 
with its Arab neighbors in 1989 amounted to about 
$3 billion, less than trade in 1988, but 21 percent of 
Turkey’s total trade.!” The main Turkish import is 
oil, while most exports are agricultural and chemical 
products and mechanical equipment. Overall, 
trade with all the Arab countries is on a downward 
path, reflecting the situation in the Persian Gulf. 

Turkey’s relations with Iran, Iraq and Syria — its 
immediate neighbors —are strained. In the case of 
Traq’s use of force against Kuwait, Ankara sup- 
ported the United Nations’ sanctions against 
Baghdad and also permitted United States military 
forces to use its territory. This marked a major shift 
for Turkey, which has always been reluctant to risk 
antagonizing its southeastern neighbors by taking 
pro-Western stances against an Islamic country. 
President Ozal signaled his country’s dilemma in 
response to Iraq’s aggressive actions by asserting 
that although Turkey has important political and 
economic ties with the West, its Islamic heritage 
links it to the Arab world. !8 This very fundamental 
shift in Ankara’s policy now affects the long-term 


17 Briefing, no. 793, pp. 25-26. 

18 Washington Post, August 8, 1990, p. 30. 

19Several individuals have been assassinated in the last year 
because they were proponents of secularism. The latest of these 
was Professor Muammer Aksoy. For details on religious funda- 
mentalism in Turkey, see The Middle East, no. 185 (March, 
1990), pp. 6-8. 

*°Brown, Delicately Poised Allies, p. 45. 

21Fight provinces still remain under a state of emergency: 
Bingol, Diyarbaker, Elazig, Hakkari, Mardin, Siirt, Tunceli 
and Van. 

22Since 1984, a total of 1,771 individuals have been killed in 
this conflict. See Briefing, no. 792, June 18, 1990, pp. 3-6. 

3In April, 1990, in an emergency Cabinet meeting, draco- 
nian measures were adopted. The regional governor can now 
relocate troublesome Kurdish villagers.to safe areas. 

4 Briefing, no. 792, p. 3. 
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military balance in the region, and finally and fully 
places Turkey in the ranks of the West. 

In the case of Iran, two issues prevail. First, ex- 
plicit Iranian activities supporting religious fun- 
damentalists in Turkey, especially in the univer- 
sities, began to threaten Turkey’s institutions with 
accelerating intensity in the late 1980’s. This issue is 
very sensitive for Ankara.!9 It is anathema to 
Ataturkism, which mandates a complete separation 
of religion from political life. Iranian involvement is 
therefore viewed with alarm and disdain.2° The 
other issue of comparable concern to Ankara (an 
issue that also affects Turkey’s relations with Iraq 
and Syria) is the Kurdish insurgency in southeast- 
ern Turkey.?! This is the home of Turkey’s largest 
minority, the Kurds, who number between 8 
mulion and 10 million. 

Kurdish unrest in southeastern Turkey is by no 
means a recent development. Since the early nine- 
teenth century, this region has experienced periodic 
uprisings and other forms of Kurdish resistance. 
The present phase of violence began in August, 
1984, and has combined several features of modern 
guerrilla warfare not heretofore utilized in Tur- 
key.?* ‘Today’s insurgents are waging a tactically 
astute, hit-and-run campaign in the rural, sparsely 
populated countryside. They are benefiting from 
substantial foreign training and materials and are 
supported and abetted by crossborder safe havens 
in western Iran, northern Irag, Syria and the 
Syrian-controlled Bekaa Valley. 

Although most Kurdish peasants are loyal to An- 
kara, they have resisted assimilation because of 
their traditional orientation and tribal communal 
structure. A small minority belong to the militant 
Workers party of Kurdistan (PKK), which 
emerged in the late 1960's; this group’s goal is the 
establishment of an independent Kurdish state. 

Ankara has developed a series of short- and long- 
term measures to curtail the violence. For the short 
term, a new post of regional governor was created 
in July, 1987, in the hope of coordinating the efforts 
of the security forces in this area by making them 
more responsive to the insurgency.23 With almost 
every possible legal authority granted to the re- 
gional governor, Ankara’s war against the PKK has 
apparently been unable to curtail the insurgency. 4 

The long-term economic development programs 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Accord on Germany and NATO 


On July 17, 1990, in Zheleznovodsk, U.S.S.R., West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev reached an agreement on the membership of a unified 
Germany in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Excerpts from their news con- 
ference and the accord follow, as transcribed and translated by The New York Times. 


STATEMENT BY KOHL 


. . . President Gorbachev and I have agreed that we have to 
face this historic challenge and that we have to try to be worthy 
of it. And we understand this task out of a special duty of our 
own generation, which consciously saw and witnessed the war 
and its consequences, and which has the great, maybe unique, 
chance to durably create the future of our Continent and our 
countries peacefully, securely and freely. 

It is clear to President Gorbachev and to me that German- 
Soviet relations have a central significance for the future of our 
peoples and for the fate of Europe. 

We want to express this and have agreed to conclude an all- 
encompassing bilateral treaty immediately after unification, 
which shall organize our relations durably and in good- 
neighborliness. This treaty shall encompass all areas of the rela- 
tions: political relations as well as questions of mutual security, 
economy, culture, science and technology, youth exchange and 
many things more. 


THE ACCORD 


Today I can state the following with satisfaction and in agree- 
ment with President Gorbachev: 

The unification of Germany encompasses the Federal Re- 
public [West Germany], the G.D.R. [German Democratic 
Republic, East Germany] and Berlin. 

When unification is brought about, all the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the Four Powers wil end. With that, the unified 
Germany, at the point of its unification, receives its full and un- 
restricted sovereignty. 

The unified Germany may, in exercising its unrestricted sov- 
ereignty, decide freely and by itself which alliance it wants to be 
a member of. This complies with the C.S.C.E. [Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe] Final Act. I 
have declared as the opinion of the West German Government 
that the unified Germany wants to be a member of the Atlantic 
Alliance, and I am certain that this also complies with the opi- 
nion of the Government of the G.D.R. 

The ‘unified Germany concludes a bilateral treaty with the 
Soviet Union for the organization of the troop withdrawal from 
the G.D.R., which shall be ended within three to four years. At 
the same time, a transition treaty about the consequences of the 
introduction of the Deutsche mark in the G.D.R. for this time 
period of three to four years shall be concluded with the Soviet 
Union. 

As long as Soviet troops remain stationed on the territory of 
the G.D.R., NATO structures will not be expanded to this part 
of Germany. The immediate realization of Articles 5 and 6 of 
the NATO treaty will stay untouched by this from the start. 
Non-integrated troops of the West German Army, which 
means troops of territorial defense, may be stationed on the ter- 
ritory of todays G.D.R. and in Berlin immediately after 
unification. For the duration of the presence of Soviet troops on 
former G.D.R. territory the troops of the three Western Powers 
shall, in our opinion, stay in Berlin. The Federal Government 


will ask the Western Powers for that and will arrange the sta- 
tioning with the respective governments. 

The Federal Government declares its willingness to give a 
binding declaration in the current Vienna talks to reduce the ar- 
my of a unified Germany within three to four years to a person- 
nel strength of 370,000. The reduction shall start when the first 
Vienna agreement comes into effect. 

A unified Germany will refrain from producing, holding or 
commanding atomic, biological and chemical weapons and will 
remain a member of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


e e e 
STATEMENT BY GORBACHEV 


. . . Chancellor Kohl has said a great deal about the great 
work we have done together, the work and the visit that I see as 
so important. 

I want to give some concrete evaluations of some questions. 
First of all, I think that the work about such important and dif- 
ficult points that we did does not only touch our two peoples, 
but all Europeans, and that it also touches the world 
public... . 

We could work so fruitfully because, most of all, in the course 
of the past years we went our way [sic]. Our relations are 
already marked by a very high level of dialogue, and the 
meetings on highest levels, the telephone calls, the mutual visits - 
have contributed to this intensive dialogue. 


We have expected that there will be . . . changes, for exam- 
ple in the area of NATO. The Warsaw Pact has already, as you 
know, changed its doctrine at its last session. That was a 
challenge, a call to change the structures of the blocs, from 
military blocs to more political ones. 

We have received a very important impulse from the con- 
ference in London, NATO’s most recent conference, which 
brought very important positive steps, which were also under- 
stood as such by the socialist countries and other European 
countries. 

e e e 

If the . . . step of London had not been made, then it would 
have been difficult to make headway at our meeting. I want to 
characterize the two last days with a German expression: we 
made realpolitik. We have taken as a basis today’s reality, the 
significance for Europe and the world. 

e e © 


We have reached agreement over the fact that the NATO 
structure is not going to be expanded to the territory of the 
former G.D.R. And if on the basis of our agreement the Soviet 
troops will be withdrawn in a time frame of, let us say, three to 
four years, then we take it that after this time period this ter- 
ritory will also be part of a Germany that has full sovereignty. 
We take it that no other foreign troops appear there; here we 
have trust and are aware of the responsibility of this step. 

Mr. Chancellor, it was you most of all who developed this 
idea at this meeting. We cannot talk yet about a unified Ger- 
many, itis still only an idea, but an idea that I welcome. . . . W 
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(Continued from page 364) 
nomic and political functions, especially in the 
areas of education, finance, housing, land use and 
essential social services, and to reallocate these 
functions to appointed boards or to the market have 
diminished the prospects of Labour coming to 
power nationally on the basis of an alternative 
economic and political program. To a considerable 
degree, local economic and political infrastructure 
that supported collectivist politics during the post- 
war period and that helped Labour dominate na- 
tional politics in Britain between 1964 and 1979 has 
all but disappeared. 

Perhaps the most important change in local- 
national government relations during the past dec- 
ade is the incremental usurpation by the central 
government of the powers of local authorities to tax 
and to set expenditure. As a result of the abolition 
by Conservative governments of the domestic rates, 
introduction of a regressive poll tax and a centrally 
determined business rate, and the establishment of 
annual ceilings on local poll tax charges and the size 
of local authority budgets, local government in Brit- 
ain has been transformed into a virtual agent of cen- 
tral government and made dependent on it for ap- 
proximately 80 percent of local funding. !8 

This constitutional change in central-local gov- 
ernment relations has had a negative impact on the 
Labour party in at least two ways. First, the severe 
restrictions on local government’s expenditure 
penalize primarily the large, big-spending, urban 
councus that, not coincidentally, are predominant- 
ly Labour-controlled.!” Fiscal constraints imposed 
from above prevent these local authorities from pro- 
viding the breadth and depth of social services that 
Labour voters traditionally expect from their party. 
The result is an incremental erosion in the incentive 
among Labour-inclined voters to support Labour 
or to participate in local elections. Second, by strip- 
ping local government of much of its traditional 
economic and political authority, the last three 
Conservative governments have made local politics 
less relevant and, hence, a less effective arena for 
mobilizing either pro-Labour or anti-Conservative 
sentiment. Insofar as pro-Labour activism and 
political opposition to the Conservative party have 
been strongest since the mid-1970’s at the local 
AT bid. | 

17 The Economist, April 7, 1990, pp. 65-66. 

18R J. Johnson et al., A Nation Dividing? The Electoral Map of 
Great Britain 1979-1987 (London: Longman, 1988), pp. 
327-328. 

19For a concise account of the economic goals of the Conser- 
vative project, see Paulette Kurzer, “A Decade of ‘Thatcherism: 


The Debate on the Left,” Comparative Political Studtes, vol. 23, no. 
2 (July, 1990), pp. 257-277. 
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level, the decline of local politics in Britain has 
undermined an important political base for 
Labour. !8 

The considerable advance of the conservative 
project's political goals since 1979, indeed, has un- 
dercut both the ability of the Labour party to win 
general elections and, if and when the party does 
assume office, to implement a coherent economic 
and political program that significantly deviates 
from the record of the previous three Conservative 
governments. Recognizing this reality, the leaders 
of the Labour party have recently adopted compre- 
hensive policy changes in the electoral platform of 
the party that all but formally abandon the Labour 
party’s historic promise to establish socialism in 
Britain. 

If the party continues on its present course and 
does not resume its habitual slide toward disunity 
and internal policy disputes, Labour’s metamor- 
phosis can and probably will yield electoral success 
eventually. However, in the short term, the Labour 
party finds itself uncomfortably suspended between 
past and future. It 1s too recently Socialist for many 
British voters yet not very different in any impor- 
tant sense from a Conservative party that over the 
past 11 years has shaped the economic and political 
environment to its own electoral advantage. 


CHANGE IN EAST EUROPE 


Like politics elsewhere, British party politics is 
continuously being influenced by external events 
and trends. Apart from the influence of the 1992 
project and the EC’s ongoing drive toward greater 
economic and political integration, perhaps the 
most salient external events shaping the trajectory 
of British politics in the post-collectivist era are the 
political liberalization of East Europe and the asso- 
ciated decline of cold war tensions. The ultimate 
impact of these events is not yet fully apparent. 
However, for the present, they appear to be exert- 
ing conflicting pressures on British politics. 

On the one hand, political liberalization in the 
formerly Communist polities of East Europe and 
the apparent victory of the West in the cold war 
legitimize the ideological premises of the political 
and economic goals of the conservative project in 
Britain.!9 With its preference for market over col- 
lectivist policies, its celebration of individual over 
class or corporate interests and its rejection of so- 
clalism in favor of economic liberalism and political 
and social conservatism, the conservative project is, 
and is probably seen by most of the British elec- 
torate to be, fundamentally compatible with the de- 
sirable changes taking place in East Europe and 
elsewhere in the postwar Communist world. As 
such, the direction of change in East Europe works 
to the political advantage of the Conservative party, 
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which, in recent months, has initiated a public rela- 
tions campaign to assume partial credit for the lib- 
eralization in East Europe and to emphasize 
Thatchers good personal relations with Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev. 20 

On the other hand, liberalization in East Europe 
and the end of the cold war politically benefit the 
Labour party in two ways. First, these events di- 
minish the salience of defense and security issues in 
domestic British politics. This outcome is advanta- 
geous to Labour because the party has been judged 
historically by the British electorate as less compe- 
tent than the Conservatives to defend Britain 
against external aggression, less willing to use 
nuclear weapons in a military conflict and less com- 
mitted to maintaining adequate armed forces and 
defense expenditures. In particular, Labour’s pe- 
riodic advocacy since the late 1950’s of British unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament and its loose association 
with the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament have 
unambiguously cost the party votes. Confusion and 
disunity within the party on defense issues especial- 
ly undermined Labour's electoral efforts in the 
general election campaigns of 1983 and 1987.2! The 
partial removal of these issues from public political 
debate allows Labour to avoid them and gives the 
party greater opportunity to influence the political 
agenda to its electoral advantage. 

Second, the eclipse of Socialist politics in East 
Europe discredits, perhaps unfairly, socialism 
everywhere, including domestic British socialism. 
In so doing, it strengthens the political hand of the 
group of Labour party leaders who are currently 
attempting to realign their ideologically heteroge- 
neous party around pragmatic and nonsocialist pol- 
icies. The most important implication of this out- 
come is that it enhances the prospects for enduring 
cohesion within the Labour party, which has often 
been penalized by British voters — especially during 
the 1980’s—for being internally divided. Greater 
cohesion within the Labour party improves, how- 
ever modestly, its electoral position vis-a-vis the 
Conservative party, which is becoming increasingly 
fragmented over the economic and political future 
of Europe. 


20The Economist, June 2, 1990, pp. 63-64. 
21David Butler and Dennis Kavanagh, The British General 


Election of 1987 (London: Macmillan Press, 1988), pp. 103-105. 


FRANCE 
(Continued from page 368) 
enough is being done to promote the interests of the 


fIn 1989, Iranian Muslim fundamentalists issued a death 
threat against Salman Rushdie for publishing a novel they con- 
sidered blasphemous; the same year, Muslim schoolgirls in 
France insisted on wearing head scarves in accordance with 
religious proscriptions, but in contravention of school dress 
codes. 


left’s traditional electorate. But economic indicators 
show high growth, very low inflation, a strong franc 
and improvement in both employment and the 
trade deficit. France has become a basically modern 
society; it approaches 1992 with a growing sense of 
confidence. 

With general agreement on the basics and with 
most of society more attuned to consumerism than 
ideology, the political debate between the center- 
right Union pour la Démocratie Francaise (UDF) 
and the Gaullist Rassemblement pour la Répu- 
blique (RPR), on the one hand, and the Socialists 
on the other, has virtually dried up. So party 
politics has been mostly posturing in view of future 
elections (parliamentary by 1993, presidential in 
1995) too far away to interest most of the French. 
Only party militants and political junkies concern 
themselves with the rivalries between the parties 
and the internal struggles within them. But the 
prospect that real ideological issues might no longer 
divide the French has been set back by the rise and 
persistent appeal of Jean-Marie Le Pen’s Front 
National (FN). 

There was nothing surprising in the rise of the 
Front National. Extremist right movements often 
go from latency to activity when the left comes to 
power or when economic conditions decline. Both 
occurred in 1981. ‘The Front has the characteristics 
of the many antisystem protest movements of the 
far right that have cropped up over the past century. 
It is racist and xenophobic. Its nationalism is not 
based on an inclusive Jacobin ideal but on an exclu- 
sionary message of “France for the French.” 

Its values and leadership style are both authori- 
tarian. It is antiparlliamentary and thrives on 
political scandals, like the recent amnesty of those 
involved in dubious campaign financing. Although 
anti-Semitism may be counterproductive to a broad 
electoral appeal, it is intrinsic to the intellectual 
tradition of the extreme right and is embodied in the 
Front’s leadership. Yet it was anti-Semitism rather 
than anti-Arab sentiment that provoked the 
strongest reaction against the Front at the time of 
the desecration of the historic Jewish cemetery of 
Carpentras on May 10, 1990. 

The Front’s basic message, however, is anti- 
immigrant, in particular, anti-Arab immigrant. 
Immigrants are blamed for France’s current woes, 
especially for unemployment and crime. The Front 
takes advantage of the perception that Arab im- 
migrants are not willing to assimilate. Each man- 
ifestation of Islamic fundamentalism abroad (the 
Rushdie affair, the victory of fundamentalists in the 
Algerian municipal elections) or Muslim ethnocen- 
tricity in France (the affair of the head scarves) is 
grist for its mill. İ 

The most striking thing about the FN is not that 


it came into existence, but that unlike so many 
movements of the extreme right, it has survived so 
long. Improved economic conditions have not un- 
dercut its popularity. How can we account for that? 
First, while all three major parties seem decidedly 
proestablishment and technocratic and the Parti 
Communiste Francais (PCF) is moribund, only the 
Front National seems willing to take strong ideo- 
logical positions. 

Second, it has a receptive audience of “forgotten 
men” who have been or see themselves as victims of 
Frances modernization, not just temporarily af- 
fected by the economic cycle. Many of these people 
live in proximity to Arab immigrants’ and compete 
with them for jobs, services and education. To the 
extent that Le Pen’s clientele consider themselves 
victims of the “system,” actions taken by that system 
to prosecute Le Pen seem like persecution. ` 

Third, Le Pen is charismatic and entertaining, 
and most of his mainstream political opponents are 
not. Fourth, the Front National is much better 
organized than previous protest movements. Final- 
ly, the FN is the only party bluntly opposing 
Europe in the name of the traditional concept of the 
nation. Because the Front Nationals clientele is by 
its very nature circumscribed, the movement does 
not constitute a genuine threat to the political 
system. In fact, it is the exception that proves the 
rule of the end of ideology. 

But if the FN does not constitute a threat to the 
political system, it does constitute a threat to the 
traditional right. The left, although it may well 
deplore the impact of the Front on the higher level 
of principle, has been its political beneficiary. The 
FN puts the RPR and the UDF on the horns of an 
intractable dilemma: if the right cooperates with the 
FN, it will be tarred with extremism; if it stalwartly 
opposes the FN, it loses votes on the right and 
perpetuates the FN’s existence. . 

Such a situation divides each of the rightist par- 
ties over philosophy, strategy and tactics. It leads to 
a variety of prescriptions, including talk of unity or 
confederation. In June, 1990, the UDF and the 
RPR created a Union for France, which will pre- 
sumably hold an indirect presidential primary in 
1995. Since the parties of the right tend to be 
vehicles for the personal ambition of their leaders 
(who blame each other for losing the last two presi- 
dential elections), nothing is more divisive to the 
right than plans for unity. Whether current plans 
for right-wing unity survive the next parlia- 
mentary, let alone presidential, elections remains to 
be seen. In the meantime, thanks to the FN, the 
Socialists can govern with minority electoral sup- 
port. The danger to the Socialists is that the FN will 
actually succeed in unifying the traditional right; 
the danger to the nation is that the FN will promote 
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serious social and political instability and under- 
mine the Republic. Neither seems very likely. 

The FN has forced its agenda on the political 
world. The government has made it clear that 
France will not accept new immigrants (it has not 
been doing so for some time) and will act more 
stringently to keep illegal aliens out. It will also do 
more to promote the integration of existing im- 
migrants into French society and to fight racism. 
Especially since the Carpentras incident, the gov- 
ernment has tried to take the high road, holding an 
all-parties roundtable to hammer out a common 
policy. The opposition attended, but refused to 
cooperate further. Admittedly, taking the high road 
can be good politics. 

If the Socialists can tar the right with being soft 
on radical right extremism, the traditional right, on 
the other hand, can hardly accuse the PS of being 
soft on communism, for French communism is in a 
state of putrescent decay. For those who still re- 
member the French Communist party of the 1960's, 


‘stubbornly defying the capitalist world and being 


rewarded with nearly one-fourth of the votes for do- 
ing so, it it hard to understand how dramatically the 
PCF decomposed. 

The decline of its major constituencies — especial- 
ly the industrial working class — was certainly a fac- 
tor. But even more important was the disintegra- 
tion of the myth that the PCF was the party of the 
revolution (before the very word “revolution” lost its 
luster). The party leadership failed to follow the 
Italian Communist party (PCI) in loyally adopting 
Eurocommunism; it maintained Stalinist controls 
against an Increasingly restive membership. 

The decline of its mystique as a revolutionary 
party began in 1968, when it clearly worked to 
sabotage the May revolution. In 1978, it betrayed 
the left’s hope for a Socialist-Communist electoral 
victory. It would have done likewise in 1981, but its 
tepid endorsement of Mitterrand on the second bal- 
lot did not deter Communist voters from rallying to 
Mitterrand. By preaching the solidarity of the left, 
Mitterrand walked off with a large part of the Com- 
munist electorate and held on to this sector. Since 
that time, the PCF has paid for secretary general 
Georges Marchais’s tortuous tactics, but Marchais 
continues to hold the tiller of this modern-day raft of 
the Medusa. 

With the decline of the PCF, the PS has been lib- 
erated from a half-century of Communist dema- 
goguery. It has the opportunity to become the gov- 
erning party of France. Its main problem is that it 
lacks a distinctive ideology and program, because 


- much of its historic orientation was swept away 


after the failure of the Socialist programs of 1981- 
1983. It has not been exempt from the in-fighting 
that has plagued the right. The party congress at 
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Rennes in March, 1990, saw, not the traditional 
confrontation of ideas and ideologies, but a naked 
and premature struggle for control over the party 
organization by former Prime Minister Laurent 
Fabius and Minister of Education Lionel Jospin, 
who were planning the next presidential elections. 

The spectacle was embarrassing to the party and 
damaging to the protagonists; its real beneficiaries 
may have been Prime Minister Rocard and Jacques 
Delors, president of the European Commission, 
who stayed conspicuously out of the fray. In- 
terestingly enough, a recent poll of business ex- 
ecutives shows Delors and Rocard to be their pre- 
ferred Socialist presidential candidates in 1993, 
with the liberal mayor of Lyons, Michel Noir, at the 
top of the list on the right. 

In a recent article, sociologist Alain Touraine 
argued persuasively that the old left-right cleavages 
in French politics based on socioeconomic and class 
differences are being replaced by a new distinction 
between those struggling to defend the national 
ideal and the nation-state, and those who want 
France to adapt to a new European and interna- 
tional reality, in which the nation-state will be less 
important. The French left and right are both divid- 
ed on this question. Touraine concludes: 


It seems logical that one day or another the Socialists 
and liberals, who both belong to the party of move- 
ment, will join together, while a great party of the 
right will be formed, organized around the defense of 
national identity and capable of absorbing most of the 
electorate of the National Front.: 


As France becomes part of a new European reality 
and as a new generation takes over French political 
life, this vision becomes increasingly persuasive. Hi 


‘Alain Touraine, “Identité, la question nationale et la poli- 
tique française,” Le Monde, March 13, 1990. 








ITALY 
(Continued from page 372) 
derpinned the “maxi-trial” of 122 indicted mafiosi, 
suffered a practical defeat when 82 of the defen- 
dants, including the presumed “boss of bosses” (capo 
dei capt) Michele Greco, were acquitted in the spring 
of 1989. ‘The old theoretical model has given way to 
a view of the Mafia not as a unitary organization 
but as a pattern of behavior and a way of doing 
business that pervades southern Italian society. It is 
characterized by a multiplicity of groups, the use of 
violence as a sanction, reliance on family ties and 


!3Filippo Sabetti, “The Mafia and the Anti-Mafia: Moments 
in the Struggle for-Justice and Self-Governance in Sicily,” in 
Nanetti and Catanzaro, op. cit. 

14Ibid., p. 190. 

15“Burlesque Only,” The Economist, October 14, 1989, p. 80. 

16Tbid., p. 80. 


other personal relationships as a means of establish- 
ing trust, the interpenetration of legal and illegal 
markets, a norm of silence (omertd) vis-a-vis outsiders 
and close connections with the state and the local 
political system. !3 This more sociologically sophisti- 
cated model of the Mafia (and its counterparts in 
Calabria and Naples, the sdrangheta and camorra) 
points to the need for a far more complex anti- 
Mafia strategy than police investigations and trials 
of bosses. 

Mafia organizations will cease to play a role in 
Italian life only when the institutions of society — 
especially public institutions—are reformed and 
come to operate according to more universal and 
less violent norms. The PCI and growing sectors of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy have begun to call 
for such renewal, often at considerable personal 
risk. With the formation of the Leoluca Orlando ad- 
ministration of Palermo in 1987, it became clear 
that a progressive wing of the Christian Democrats 
was also prepared to work toward removing the 
Mafia “from the face of public institutions.”!* But 
such a transmutation of values and reform of ,1n- 
stitutions promise to be very slow and gradual. In 
the meantime, Mafia-type organizations control 
drug trafficking in the north of Italy and the smug- 
gling of illegal migrants from Africa and Asia—ac- 
tivities whose impact is by no means confined to the 
south. Incidents like the November, 1989, murder 
of the aunt, mother and sister of a government wit- 
ness suggest that police work can make only slow 
progress against the firmly entrenched criminal 
organizations. 

Among the novel causes of uneasiness in Italy are 
the new forms of mass culture brought on by a ra- 
pid transformation of the role and organization of 
the Italian media. An American pattern of media 
privatization, commercialization and concentration 
replaced the postwar pattern of politically commit- 
ted (often party-affiliated) print media and a gov- 
ernment monopoly of electronic media. The 1976 
Constitutional Court ruling that ended the govern- 
ment monopoly of television broadcasting repre- 
sented a quantum leap toward these new forms, in 
which there are “virtually no rules for private televi- 
sion at all.”15 

A number of media giants emerged, the most gi- 
gantic being Silvio Berlusconi’s media empire that 
includes newspapers; Pubitalia, which owns one- 
third of the Italian advertising market; the Mon- 
dadori publishing enterprise, which owns 16 dail- 
ies, 35 magazines and 2,000 annual book titles; in- 
terests in French, West German and Spanish me- 
dia; and a 38 percent audience share of Italian tele- 
vision viewing garnered by its three channels. The 
governments RAI television networks can claim 
only 43.5 percent.!6 Berlusconi’s channels broad- 


cast about six times as many seconds of commer- 
cials as the RAI channels and offer the viewers a 
steady diet of light entertainment, sports and Amer- 
ican imports. Along with new practices in the print 
media like newspaper lotteries and the reporting of 
unsystematic poll results as news, they are part of 
the growing climate of ‘privatization and consum- 
erism.!7 Although the move to control Mondadori 
in 1990 precipitated a strike by Italian journalists to 
protest the concentration of the media, the govern- 
ment has so far shown little interest in the issue. 
The media are not the only form of escapism 
available. In recent years, drug use has soared. Al- 
though the rate of use may be leveling off, the num- 
ber of drug-related deaths continues to increase. 
Particularly troubling is the association of AIDS 
(Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) with 
heroin use; two-thirds of Italian AIDS deaths are 
among intravenous-drug users, and Italy has the 
second largest number of total cases of AIDS (after 
France) in Europe. Drug use is particularly chronic 
in Milan, where the ground is daily littered with 
thousands of hazardous used hypodermic needles. 
Environmental pollution is not an entirely new 
problem. What is new, however, is both an acceler- 
ating volume of waste and a growing awareness of 
the problem. A century of industrialization in the 
Po Valley, a more rapid pace of economic activity 
throughout Italy after World War II, a population 
that has grown in size and affluence and a lax 
government posture toward environmental degra- 
dation have finally brought on a crisis situation that 
has many symptoms. Among these symptoms are 
localized environmental disasters, like the polluted 
and untreated state of Milan’s water supply, singled 
out ina World Health Organization report; the fail- 
ure of many Italian beaches to meet European 
Community (EC) standards; the air quality in large 
cities; poisonous industrial and agricultural runoff 
in the Po Valley that threatens. the entire tourist 
zone of the Adriatic littoral; and much higher levels 
of pesticide use than are permitted in other Euro- 
pean nations. The growing number of work-related 
accidents, occupational illnesses and work-related 
fatalities is also an indicator of weak regulation and 
poor inspection and enforcement. !8 
The list could be continued almost indefinitely. 
‘The general environmental problems of developed 
societies have been compounded by the laxity of 
regulation and the tendency to permit or wink at 
private abuses of existing regulations. According to 
survey data, Italians see pollution as Italy's second 
most serious problem, and 35 percent of the Italians 
surveyed say the situation is so bad they are willing 
17Censis, op. cit., p. 201. 


8Tbid., p. 117. 
19Ibid., p. 54. 
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to contribute a share of their income to environ- 
mental protection.!9 Whether these vague attitudes 
can be translated into tough and enforced 
regulatory measures remains to be seen; the failure 
of the recent referendum on hunting and pesticide 
use (an effort to bring Italian regulations in these 
areas up to EC standards) is not a hopeful sign. Per- 
haps nothing short of the imposition of European 
standards after 1992 will initiate effective action on 
environmental and occupational health and safety 
problems. 


RACISM 


Immigration and the consequent upsurge in rac- 
ism constitute new problems for Italians. Histor- 
ically, Italy was an exporter of people, first to the 
United States, Argentina and Australia and, more 
recently, to West Germany as well. Italy’s new af- 
fluence has dramatically turned the tide. As a 
wealthy nation with a low birthrate and a native 
population reluctant to take menial jobs, Italy has 
become a magnet for migrants from Africa and 
Asia, especially from Tunisia, Senegal, Morocco, 
the Horn of Africa and the Philippines. Currently, 
there are at least 500,000 legal and 1 million illegal 
immigrants in Italy, who work primarily in agricul- 
ture, street vending, domestic service and manufac- 
turing. In agriculture and manufacturing they hold 
the most dangerous and lowest-paid jobs, and few 
are covered by the pension and health insurance 
systems or by labor legislation and health and safety 
regulations. 

Efforts at controlling the influx have not been 
very effective. Italy has no visa requirements for en- 
try; there are 2,000 miles of largely unpatrolled 
coastline available for illegal landings; the system of 
work and residence permits is hopelessly ensnarled 
in red tape; outmoded recording methods cannot 
keep up with the influx; and Mafia-type organiza- 
tions are engaged in bringing in immigrants for 
street vending and agricultural labor, especially for 
agro-industry in the region of Naples. The govern- 
ment declared an amnesty for all those who entered 
by December 31, 1989, and who reported them- 
selves by June 30, 1990. The law grants social rights 
and welfare benefits to non-EC residents as an in- 
centive to declare their presence and legalize their 
status. So far, few (less than 200,000) have declared 
their presence and asked for amnesty. In April, 
1990, the government approved the use of naval 
patrols to intervene against illegal landings. 

There is concern in the other European nations 
that once there is free movement throughout the 
EC, Italy will serve as a port of entry for an influx of 
illegal immigrants from Asia and Africa. The Ital- 
ian government would prefer to see uniform Euro- 
pean immigration laws, to avoid unilateral action 
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that might alienate its African and Asian trading 
partners; but it may be forced to institute visa re- 
quirements in the near future. 

Immigration has also affected the political par- 
ties, contributing to the success of regional parties. 
On the other hand, the parties that are seen as “soft” 
on immigration — the Christian Democrats and the 
Communists—have lost support over this issue. 
Italians have long prided themselves on being less 
racist (and less anti-Semitic) than other nationalities. 
This tolerance and open-heartedness is being put to 


the test, and a number of violent incidents attest toa ` 


changed climate of opinion. In August, 1989, Jerry 
Essen, a young South African tomato picker, was 
murdered by Italian youths in the countryside near 
Naples. The incident was followed by other mur- 
ders and assaults in 1989 and the spring of 1990, 
reflecting not only the hostility of Italians to the im- 
migrants, but also the dependence of many immi- 
grants on criminal organizations that exploit and 
brutalize them in illegal occupations like prostitu- 
tion and drug-dealing. 

The issues are not likely to be resolved in the near 
future, as long as the overwhelming demographic 
and economic disparities between Europe and the 
developing nations grow, fueling the movement of 
desperate job-seekers, and as long as Italy fails to 
regulate and control immigration. 

In the last decade of the twentieth century, Italy 
is beset by complex and contradictory trends. Pri- 
vate affluence continues to surge, but both old and 
new problems contribute to a degradation of public 
life and the social and natural environment. Privati- 
zation as a political strategy and a cultural move- 
ment creates new Issues, even as it appears to solve 
the problem of a bloated and inefficient state. Ef- 
forts to reform institutions rather than merely to 
privatize them are emerging, but as yet without suf- 
ficient strength to solve the problems. 





REUNITED GERMANY 
(Continued from page 360) 

Italy all have populations around 55 million). Its 
trillion-dollar economy will make up about 35 per- 
cent of the gross national product (GNP) of the 
European Community (EC). While it may not bea 
superpower, given its limited military capabilities, 
it (along with Japan and the United States) will be 
one of the three key global economic centers. Clear- 
ly, its perspective will change. 

This raises questions about the role Germany 
wil play in Europe. Will a unified Germany remain 
a cooperative partner in the European enterprise or 
will 1t become a hegemonic power with revanchist 
pretensions in the east? Will the price of unification 


104 M. Rosenthal, “Nobody Tells the Truth,” The New York 
Times, May 2, 1989. 


be the end of the Atlantic Alliance and a Europe 
without a defense force to counteract residual or 
even resurgent Soviet pressure? Will the Germans 
form an economic and political partnership with the 
Soviet Union, creating a Central European Co- 
Prosperity Sphere?!° Or is what is happening in 
Germany a precursor of a new type of political and 
security system that will replace the balance of 
power that has characterized European security 
since the rise of the nation-state? 


ECONOMIC POWER 


It seems probable that Germany will be a trading 
state rather than a military power and will base its 
influence on the economic dimensions of power. As 
a trading state that depends on exports, Germany 
will have strong incentives to work in an inter- 
dependent manner with its trading partners and 
will continue to be sensitive to their views and in- 
terests. A strong emphasis on military power would 
set off counter-alliances and confront Germany 
once again with its old problem of encirclement by 
hostile powers. 

In addition to these broad considerations, the 
new Germany will operate under external con- 
straints. These constraints were accepted in the “Two 
plus Four” talks between the two Germanys and the 
four Allied powers of World War II (Great Britain, 
France, the United States and the Soviet Union), 
consultations within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the important Soviet- 
German agreement reached by Chancellor Kohl 
and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in the 
Caucasus Mountains in July, 1990. 

Soviet forces will be removed from East Ger- 
many by the end of 1994 at the latest, and Allied 
forces in West Germany will probably be dramati- 
cally reduced as well and combined into multina- 
tional corps. German forces (the Bundeswehr) will 
not exceed 370,000 men (the combined total of East 
and West German forces at the beginning of 1990 
was about 600,000) and Germany will remain a 
non-nuclear power. 

The result of these negotiations will mean that the 
new Germany will remain a member of NATO but 
that NATO will become “kinder and gentler” in its 
force structure and strategy. NATO forces are not 
likely to be deployed on the territory of the former 
East Germany, and the alliance has begun restruc- 
turing its nuclear and conventional doctrine in 
order to reduce its reliance on the threatened first 
use of nuclear weapons. 

Germany will play an important role in assisting 
the Soviet Union in its economic restructuring. 
Before unification, the two Germanys were the 
Soviet Union’s largest trading partners, and the 
new Germany will not only expand this relationship 


but will also provide substantial credits and other 
payments to the Soviet Union. 

The new Germany will also have a new geog- 
raphy. It will no longer be a front-line state with lit- 
tle strategic depth. The Inner-German Border 
(IGB) will vanish and the new defense line will 
move 200 kilometers east from the Elbe to the Oder- 
Neisse line and 1,000 kilometers to the western 
border of the Soviet Union. The new Germany will 
have a greater strategic depth than the old Federal 
Republic. The thin waist of 225 kilometers will now 
be expanded to 600 kilometers (as measured to the 
Oder-Neisse). In West Germany, about one-third 
of the population and the industrial base was within 
100 kilometers of the IGB. This will be greatly 
reduced, because East Germany is not so densely 
populated nor so industrialized as the eastern part 
of West Germany. 

‘This new geography, combined with the removal 
of Soviet forces 1,000 kilometers eastward, will 
make the new state less dependent on its NATO 
allies for defense. It will no longer require large 
numbers of foreign forces on its territory, nor will it 
rely on a doctrine that emphasizes early use of 
nuclear weapons. 

All this will add up to a new structure of political, 
economic and security relations in Europe. While 
NATO will continue to exist and the Warsaw Pact 
will probably disappear, the Germans will increas- 
ingly emphasize cooperative security over deter- 
rence and will look to European institutions like the 
EC and the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) as the primary pillars of a 
new European architecture. ‘They will certainly try 
to make the CSCE more than the series of floating 
conversations it is currently, by giving it a bu- 
reaucracy and headquarters and strengthening its 
role in confidence building and collective security. 1! 

German unification, plus the eventual with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Central Europe, will 
dramatically change the strategic culture of a 
unified Germany and the calculus for the new Bun- 
deswehr. Key elements of continuity will remain. 
The Soviet Union is likely to remain the most im- 
portant potential military threat to Germany. In 
addition, a Western alliance will continue to be re- 

1rThe shape of this package emerged from a series of discus- 
sions that took place between the key international and domes- 
tic actors over the first half of 1990. A good short summary of 
the key elements can be found in Thomas L. Friedman, “U.S. 
Will Press the Soviets To Accept Plan on Germany,” The New 
York Times, June 5, 1990. See also Friedman, “NATO May Of- 
fer Moscow Specific Limit for Future German Army,” The New 
York Times, June 23, 1990; “Text of the Declaration after the 
NATO Talks,” The New York Times, July 7, 1990 (for excerpts, 
see Current History, October, 1990); and “Excerpts from Kohl- 
Gorbachev News Conference,” The New York Times, July 17, 


1990 (for excerpts, see “World Documents’ on page 382 in this 
issue). 
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quired both to reassure Germany’s neighbors and to 
provide for the element of deterrence that Ger- 
many, a non-nuclear state, will not be able to pro- 
vide for itself. 

Yet the future of nuclear deterrence could be- 
come a contentious issue between Germany and its 
nuclear allies, the United States, Great Britain and 


‘ France. In the new Germany, antinuclear pressures 


will probably increase from a population that is 
unlikely to see a credible threat to justify the deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons under foreign control and 
that will be increasingly sensitive to environmental 
concerns. The Social Democrats, the Greens and 
the Free Democrats will continue to press for a Ger- 
many without nuclear weapons on its sou. If this 
leads to a withdrawal of all United States forces 
because of an American unwillingness to station 
troops without nuclear weapons, then Germany 
will face a crisis in its security policy. 


A NEW GERMANY AND A NEW EUROPE 


With these key questions in mind, the future of 
Furopean security and of Germany’s role in it pro- 
vides grounds for optimism. German unification is 
likely to be a stabilizing factor in the new Europe for 
a number of reasons. 

First, the experience of two world wars has left a 
deep impression on the collective memories of all 
Europeans, especially the Germans. ‘The existence 
of nuclear weapons and the destructiveness of even 
a conventional war with modern technology in a 
densely populated urbanized environment is likely 
to reinforce the new strategic culture and to con- 
tinue to deter the use of military force in Europe. 
War as a realistic option of state policy in Europe 
seems anachronistic to most Europeans. | 

Second, the development of the EC offers a suc- 
cessful working structure for a_post-national 
Europe. It has already made the thought of war be- 
tween its members almost obsolete. ‘The role of the 
new Germany within the EC, while creating many 
new questions and problems, 1s likely to be very 
positive. West Europe will probably remain the ma- 
jor market for German exports. Chancellor Kohl 
has continued to press for a deepening of the EC 
toward monetary and political union and has seen 
reunification as an impetus rather than a hindrance 
to the building of a more unified Europe. He and 
future German leaders will press to strengthen the 
EC and to widen it to include Central Europe, at 
first by means of associate membership and then, 
perhaps by the end of the decade, by full member- 
ship. Unlike the post-Versailles era, the Germans 
wil have a constructive leadership role in the new 
Europe. 

Third, Germany is a stable democracy in a dem- 
ocratic Europe. The foreign and defense policies of 
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democracies toward other democracies rely on dip- 
lomatic and political negotiations rather than ag- 
gression. The German militarism of the first half of 
this century would have been controlled by an effec- 
tive democracy. The democratic record of West 
Germany and of the Bundeswehr has been impres- 
sive. In this sense, the two German Questions with 
regard to democracy and security have both been 
solved to the benefit of Germans and all Europeans. 








PORTUGAL 

(Continued from page 376) 
ers in the PCP. To avoid a clash between the party’s 
orthodox and its renovation wings, Cunhal reluc- 
tantly endorsed Carlos Carvalhas as deputy secre- 
tary general and his probable successor. Even 
though he is a hardliner, the 48-year-old Carvalhas 
speaks well, appears intelligent and projects a more 
moderate image than most party stalwarts. “Where- 
as Cunhal is a cassette, always intoning the same 
slogans, Carvalhas is a video—predictable but 
more attractive,” according to one Socialist youth 
leader.15 Carvalhas grew up in a wealthy family, 
holds a degree in economics from the University of 
Lisbon, has served on the Lisbon Municipal Coun- 
cul and represents Portugal as a deputy in the Euro- 
pean parliament. The PCP may nominate Car- 
valhas for President to broaden his national 
exposure. The party would probably withdraw his 
candidacy before election day to prevent a crushing 
defeat by Mario Soares, whom the Communists 
despise. 

The PCP’s declining fortunes will find its less fer- 
vent members defecting to. the Socialist camp— 
with the “For Lisbon” alliance providing the bridge 
for this exodus. UGT leader José Manuel Torres 
Couto has even proposed that the CGTP-IN merge 
with his confederation. While retaining a hard-core 
one-tenth of the electorate, the PCP will increasing- 
ly become a regional party that is focused in 
Lisbon’s industrial zones, the Alentejo farm belt, 
the port of Setubal and a few other areas. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Just as Spain has formed West Europe’s chief link 
to Latin America, Portugal has sought to be the 
EC’s interlocutor with sub-Saharan Africa, a role 
that is more important because of the Soviet 
Union’s withdrawal from that area. Foreign Min- 
ister José Manuel Durão Barroso has stressed his 
country’s “historic responsibility” to its former ter- 


1SInterview with Maria Helena André, International De- 
partment, General Workers Union, Lisbon, August 9, 1990. 

16Durão Barroso quoted in Expresso, May 5, 1990, p. 17. 

17 Diário de Noticias, August 10, 1990, p. 3. 

18Quoted in Expresso, May 5, 1990, p. 18. 


ritories: Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. 
Although these strife-torn states inherited Portu- 
gal’s authoritarian background, he hopes that, like 
their mother country, they will “evolve toward more 
pluralistic solutions.”!6 

To that end, Lisbon has hosted meetings be- 
tween the Angolan government and the rebel Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA), which is attempting to overthrow it. 
Once a cease-fire is obtained, the Luanda regime 
could permit power-sharing if the UNITA guer- 
rillas lay down their arms and renounce subversion. 
Cavaco Silva devoted his August, 1990, vacation in 
Sao Tomé e Principe, a West African island 
republic, to talks with Angola’s chief executive 
about terminating hostilities. 17 

Portugal has used its good offices less successfully 
to facilitate negotiations between the government of 
Mozambique and the Mozambican National Re- 
sistance (Renamo), a shadowy, right-wing resis- 
tance movement. Still, at the request of London 
and Madrid, the Portuguese helped obtain the 
release of Spanish and British hostages captured 
during the civil war. 

In addition to peace-making efforts, Lisbon has 
encouraged trade and investment with its former 
territories and has lobbied for aid to Africa from the 
European Development Fund and individual EC 


members. 


Portugal has always had a natural, historical inclina- 
tion toward the Atlantic and toward Africa [Durão 
Barroso emphasized]. We think that it would be 
wrong, no matter what the model for political union 
to be followed, for Europe to close in on itself in a 
sterile and selfish Eurocentrism. !8 


Even as it integrates with Europe, Portugal 
prizes its special ties with the United States. Mili- 
tary interests lie at the heart of this relationship. A 
Portuguese admiral holds the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization’s Iberian sea command, whose staff 
embraces Americans, British and Portuguese (with 
Spanish and French liaison officers). The Lajes air 
base in the Azores constitutes the most conspicuous 
Portuguese-American bond. The facility, impor- 
tant for projecting United States military power in 
Europe and the Middle East, is governed by an 
agreement that can be renegotiated in 1991, at the 
instance of either party. Cavaco Silva will exercise 
this option and seek more resources from Washing- 
ton for continued United States use of the bases. 

Portugal’s swift and complete cooperation with 
Washington during the August, 1990, Persian Gulf 
crisis should strengthen the Prime Minister’s posi- 
tion. While he is expected to drive a hard bargain, 
he will not emulate the Philippines and ask the 
United States to diminish its presence. Even though 


the United States Congress has never appropriated 
the $200 million anticipated in the early 1980's, the 
Lajes air base acquires dollars, employment, tech- 
nical training and military equipment for Portugal. 
More important, the airfield and the bilateral ac- 
cord with Washington demonstrate that, while a 
small and comparatively impecunious EC member, 
Portugal retains a geopolitical significance ap- 
preciated by the world’s foremost military power. 


CONCLUSION 


Portugal’s evolution from a dictatorship to a 
prospering democratic member of the Community 
represents one of West Europe’s most impressive 
success stories. Cavaco Silva deserves credit for ten- 


aciously championing an Iberian version of pere- - 


stroika, and his-Indiana-size nation of 10.3 million 
people has proved a magnet for investors. His de- 
termination and resolve have been essential, but 
thus far the Prime Minister has had relatively easy 
decisions to make in implementing his free market 
beliefs. Now he faces the far more complex task of 
sustaining growth amid strong inflationary pres- 
sures while advancing Portugal’s integration into. 
the European Community. 

Confronting. this challenge, he must contend 
with an effectively led, reinvigorated Socialist party 


that is assiduously courting individuals and groups _ 


disgruntled with the social and economic changes 
sweeping their country. Winning the 1991 parlia- 
mentary elections will be the toughest test that 
Cavaco Silva has yet encountered. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE NEW EUROPE 
(Continued from page 356) 
countries at the head-of-state level once a year and 
at the ministerial level twice a year. 

Beyond this, it will be necessary to revise the 
CSCE to make it more reflective of the disparities in 
Europe. Only with such a transformation will it 
grow into a more effective organization. At present, 
each of the 35 nations has one vote, and unanimity 
is required. Thus, a Malta, Cyprus or Vatican can 
exercise a veto. Among the 35 nations there are 
great differences not only of size but of economic 
and military resources, geography, history, culture 
and recent national experience. It would, therefore, 
be desirable to organize some caucuses of a more 
limited number of states within the CSCE to deal 
with certain issues. There should.also be an im- 
proved decision-making and steering mechanism 
that might be based on weighted voting and might 

“The London Declaration on a Transformed North Atlantic 
Alliance,” United States Department of State, Selected Documents, 


no, 38 (July, 1990). For excerpts, see “London Declaration on a 
‘New Europe ” in Current History, October, 1990. 
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include regional or core groups. Some East Euro- 
pean countries, for example, might propose ways to 
deal with ethnic problems that cross over their state 
boundaries. Where violence has occurred or is 
feared, they could even undertake a peacekeeping 
role. 


NATO’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


There is a widespread acceptance of the fact that 
NATO will need to be significantly transformed in 
order to make it relevant in the changed circum- 
stances of the 1990’s. The Alliance was a great suc- 
cess in the cold war era, but it was based on a 
military threat that has now greatly diminished. 
Barring a recrudescence of that threat, the principal 
questions are in what manner and with what speed 
NATO will be transformed. ‘Those who argue that 
NATO is not even needed for the coming decade 
are in a distinct minority. 

Important changes need to be made in NATO's 
military strategy, some of which were initiated at 
the Alliance’s summit meeting on July 5 and 6 in 


_ London.’ Most urgently, the outmoded strategy of 


“forward defense,” which requires a heavy concen- 
tration of tanks and troops along the border be- 
tween the two Germanys, has been overtaken, even 
if NATO forces are not stationed in what was East 
Germany. The Warsaw Pact as a military instru- 
ment has de facto collapsed because of the neutral 
status of the East European countries. Soviet forces 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia are being pulled 
out, and the days of the forces remaining in Poland 
and East Germany are numbered. 

Accordingly, NATO’s conventional defense will 
depend on a light layer of troops backed up by a 
limited number of small, mobile armored units. 
The long warning time that will be available should 
Moscow ever take the unlikely step of initiating a 


_ ground attack justifies a heavy dependence on 


reserve forces. NATO’s ground forces are likely to 
be considerably reduced in the next years, beyond 
even the levels envisaged in the CFE agreement 
that is close to completion. American troop levels in 
Europe will be reduced from 330,000 to 100,000 or 
less within the next few years. With less manpower 
available, NATO can reconfigure its forces into 
multinational units at the corps level. 

Nuclear strategy must also be reappraised. The 
Alliance’s leaders agreed at the London summit to 


' modify the traditional “flexible response” strategy to 


make nuclear forces truly weapons of “last resort.” 
Exactly what this means, however, is not clear, be- 
cause “flexible response” was a compromise concept 
intended to patch over differences within the 
Alliance, with some countries regarding nuclear 
arms as an option only as a last resort. The opera- 
tional consequences of this change are not clear. In- 
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deed, it would be far better to adopt a policy of “no 
first use” of nuclear weapons. The old argument 
about maintaining a level of uncertainty about 
whether or not these arms would be employed 
makes little sense in the changed circumstances. 

This is all the more true in view of the fact that 
the United States intends to withdraw ground- 
based nuclear weapons from Germany. After the 
first CFE agreement is reached, the Alliance should 
begin negotiations with the Soviet Union on short- 
range nuclear forces, with the aim of eliminating all 
nuclear artillery shells from Europe. An East-West 
balance of air- and sea-based nuclear weapons 
could then become a longer-term objective, with the 
aim of limiting both sides to minimum deterrence. 

Such military changes in NATO should be ac- 
companied by the political transformation of the Al- 
liance if it is to reflect the altered situation accurate- 
- ly. Internally, there should be a reconfiguration of 
roles and responsibilities to increase the European 
weight in the organization. Externally, the Alliance 
should play a leading role in all future arms control 
arrangements with the Soviet Union. It also should 
reconsider whether the common interests of its 
members in coping with insecurity and instability 
in conflicted third world regions might not 
sometimes lead to a joint approach. Even with such 
steps, however, NATO will probably not retain the 
dominant place in the West that it occupied during 
the cold war years. 


TOWARD A EUROPEAN UNION 


The coming years should see progress toward 
political union in Europe. Most of the economic 
goals of the 1992 program for an internal market 
will be achieved. Although there is likely to be con- 
tinuing tension between the aims of concentrating 
on “deepening” the level of integration and “broad- 
ening” the EC to bring more states into full mem- 
bership, the common interests of the Europeans will 
erow. Inevitably and as a consequence of the 
changing times, this will occur at the expense of the 
Atlantic ties with the United States. 

Europe will be moving toward a greater coales- 
cence in matters of foreign policy and defense, 
although the exact form this will take is unclear. 
The EC has so much on its current economic agen- 
da that it would be unwise to burden it further with 
the complications of a security dimension. In spite 
of its modest track record to date, there would be 
much merit in enhancing the role of the Western 
European Union (WEU), with its nine members all 
belonging to both the EC and NATO. Alternative- 
ly, an altogether new institution could be created to 
embody the notion of a “European Pillar,” but it 
would be preferable to build on an existing founda- 
tion. The best solution might be an energized WEU 


existing in parallel to the Community as part of an 
overarching political union. 


BONFIRE OF UNCERTAINTIES 


The number of critical unknowns during this 
period of rapid change constitutes a veritable bon- 
fire of uncertainties. Will the Soviet Union break up 
into a group of nations, with a possible dispersion of 
its nuclear weapons? What would this mean for the 
security of Europe? What will be the future of Cen- 
tral Europe with its ethnic rivalries, embryonic 
political parties and institutions, unfavorable eco- 
logical conditions and difficult economic prospects? 
What new directions might a powerful unified Ger- 
many take with respect to neutralism, nuclear 
weapons or new economic arrangements? Will the 
momentum toward political unity in Europe gain 
speed and make it a world power, or will national 
rivalries and the unwillingness to release elements 
of national sovereignty doom Europe to the side 
game? The answers to these questions, among 
others, will determine many aspects of the new 
European order. 

Given this range of uncertainties, the United 
States will need to be flexible, creative and patient. 
It is likely that NATO will be required, for a period 
of time, to be an instrument of reassurance for West 
Europe, insurance against a revival of a Soviet 
threat, and assurance of the transatlantic connec- 
tion. It is unlikely that the CSCE will provide an 
alternative system of collective security very soon. 
Both a transformed NATO and an enhanced 
CSCE will be needed, at least for an extended 
period of transition. In any case the United States 
should remain a European power and Europe 
should become a world power. 

We are at a pivotal moment in history and it is 
important that we do things right. If the new Euro- 
pean order is not:created wisely, we may doom our- 


_ selves to tragedy just as the new order created by the 


Versailles peace settlement after World War I 


broke down after only two decades. 
G 





TURKEY 
(Continued from page 381) 


for this region are twofold. The first program is 
Ankara’s effort to bring a basic infrastructure — 
roads, electricity and schools—to all parts of this 
region by the end of the decade. This target will 
most probably be met. The second program is the 
enormous Southeast Anatolian Project (GAP), a 
massive effort harnessing the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers to produce millions of kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity and to irrigate millions of acres of land across 
six southeastern provinces. GAP envisions some 
ten dams, the largest being the Ataturk Dam, and 


13 separate development schemes over the next 30 
years. 

Turkey’s relations with Iraq and Syria were fur- 
ther strained when Ankara decided to cut the flow 
of the Euphrates River in order to fill a reservoir 
behind the Ataturk Dam. Turkey promised to un- 
block the river in one month (and did so), but 
Damascus and Baghdad were furious. Both Iraq 
and Syria are heavily dependent on the waters for 
power generation and irrigation purposes. Both 
countries fear that Ankara might use the waters of 
the Euphrates as a weapon, despite Turkey’s re- 
peated assurances that the cut-off was necessary for 
technical reasons.25 While technical experts con- 
firm Turkey’s position, political analysts suggest 
that the cut-off highlighted Turkey’s relative 
strength in the region; control over the waters does 
provide Ankara with significant leverage if the 
PKK continues to destabilize southeastern Turkey. 

Iraq and Syria have each proposed a tripartite 
treaty that would determine the sharing of these 
waters. Initial discussions among the three pro- 
tagonists ended in failure. Ankara is unwilling to 
commit itself, particularly while the GAP program 
is near completion. When finished, the GAP, more 
than any other program, has the potential over 
the coming decades to change the face not only of 
southeastern Turkey but of its neighbors as well. 
This project will also go far toward integrating the 
Kurds, both economically and socially, into the rest 
of ‘Turkish society. 


THE DOMESTIC SCENE 


The inauguration of Turgut Ozal as President of 
the republic in November, 1989, was a political 
watershed for Turkey. It was a turning point in the 
sense that it removed the most tangible reminder of 
military rule, President Kenan Evren, who, as chief 
of staff in 1980, reluctantly ordered the military into 


25 Briefing, no. 794, July 2-9, 1990, pp. 9-10. 

26A NAP lacks the necessary two-thirds’ vote in Parliament to 
amend the constitution to create a presidential system as found 
in France today. In reality, however, by his actions of executing 
all major policy decisions that were in the past the authority of 


the Prime Minister, Ozal is gradually moving in the direction of ’ 


a French-style presidency. 

27When President Ozal was head of ANAP and also the 
Prime Minister, he was able to mediate the divisions in his party 
and hold it together. Also, through the distribution of minis- 
terial portfolios, he was able to buy off challenges from these 
several factions and personalities. 

Akbulut and ANAP won another electoral victory on 
August 19, 1990, when 13 newly created districts and one mu- 
nicipality’s electorate went to the polls. 

22Before the election, ANAP held 277 seats in the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, the SDPP held 81 seats and the Truth Path 
party, 55. In addition, several minority parties and indepen- 
dents held a total of 28 seats, and the remaining nine seats were 
vacant, for a grand total of 450 seats. 
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the streets. Ozal’s election replaced Evren with a 
civilian President for only the second time in the 
history of the Turkish Republic. President Evren 
was viewed as a paternal figurehead, while Presi- 
dent Ozal has indicated from the outset that his 
presidency will be far more interventionist in 
political and economic spheres. ?6 

In the wake of President Ozaľs election to the 
presidency, the ruling Motherland party (ANAP) 
has been confronted by weak opposition. But the 
principal question it faces is not policy as much as 
whether the party can survive the internal dissen- 
sions between several competing personalities and 
factions:?? Mehmet Kececiler, representing the 
Islamic wing of ANAP; Hasen Celal Guzel, the 
leader of the conservative wing; Mesut Yilmaz, 
former foreign minister, and Ekrem Pakademirli, 
former finance minister, both of the liberal group; 
and Prime Minister Yildirim Akbulut, a political 
unknown whom Ozal selected to succeed him as 
party chairman and Prime Minister. Despite the 
show of party unity after Akbulut’s election as 
Prime Minister and despite a liberal distribution of 
extra ministries to placate the various factions in 
ANAP, Akbulut’s appointment does not sit well 
with the party’s rank and file, who may be biding 
their time until the next party congress in February, 
1991. 

Akbulut recently announced that he will stand 
for re-election as party chairman of ANAP. His 
chances of winning were enhanced in June, 1990, 
when ANAP was able to garner 36.2 percent of the 
popular vote in the mini-municipal elections, as op- 
posed to the all-time low of 22.7 percent reached in 
the March, 1989, municipal elections. Akbulut 
took a very active part in the campaign, and al- 
though he has not yet made any Cabinet changes 
since the June elections, it appears that he is ready 
to “dig in his heels” against the personalities and the 
factions mentioned, in advance of the next party 
congress. 28 

The primary reason for ANAP’S continuance in 
power 1s the poor quality of its divided opposition, a 
situation that is unlikely to change in the foreseeable 
future. The prospect of early parliamentary elec- 
tions, already demanded by the opposition, 1s not in 
the offing and probably will take place no sooner 
than 1992. 

The principal opposition consists of the Social 
Democratic Populist party (SDPP), led by Erdal In- 
onu, and the conservative True Path party (TPP), 
led by four-time Prime Minister Suleyman Dem- 
irel.29 The SDPP is the main opposition party in 
Parliament, but it is Demirel who has been most 
vocally critical of ANAP. Inonu’s party has faced 
major internal problems, conflicts between the 
moderates and the leftists — a division sharpened by 
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the Kurdish issue. Most recently, the SDPP issued 
a 36-page report advocating the cultural and lin- 
guistic identity of the Kurdish people. The SDPP’s 
primary motive seemed to be to counteract its 
electoral weakness in the most recent elections in 
the mainly Kurdish southeast. Further weakening 
and confusing the SDPP’s electoral base is the lack 
of an economic program. While the moderate in- 
fluence is evident in its preference for a mixed 
economy, deference to the left surfaces in 
statements regarding the SDPP’s desire to rena- 
tionalize certain public enterprises. The SDPP is 
also attempting to exploit rismg worker militancy 
by placing the responsibility on ANAP for 
unabated high inflation. Unfortunately, Erdol In- 
onu is lackluster and does not exude confidence and 
charisma and must therefore bear some respon- 
sibility for the SDPP’s loss of electoral support. 

On the other hand, it was Demirel’s TPP that 
represented elements to the right of center and was 
the largest loser in the most recent elections. ‘This 
loss could be partially attributable to the com- 
placency of the TPP; its electoral support proved 
unreliable. The TPP also appears to be a personali- 
ty cult devoted to Suleyman Demirel, who unilater- 
ally makes every decision affecting the party. The 
TPP adheres to the protection of secularism and the 
indivisibuity of the country, but Demirel is not 
averse to co-opting the religious vote if it suits his 
purpose. 

Whether or not parliamentary elections are held 
early, a coalition government will be the most likely 
outcome, because no single party today commands 

‘the electoral strength to win a parliamentary ma- 
jority. The prospect of a coalition government is 
hardly welcome to most Turks. The weak coalitions 
in the 1970’s are widely perceived as the underlying 
cause of the breakdown of law and order, which led 
to the reluctant intervention in the political area by 
the Turkish armed forces..So the most crucial test 
for democracy lies ahead. If the dream of ‘Turkey’s 
67-year-old drive for Western-style democracy is to 
be realized, the parties must overcome the personal 
rivalries that pervade Turkish politics and establish 
working relationships in Parliament. 


THE ECONOMY 


ANAP’s electoral victories are based on a plat- 
form of economic stability and curbing inflation, 
while at the same time generating high growth 
through infrastructural development. Ozal’s vision 
of Turkey as a major regional and international in- 
dustrial and trading partner remains unfulfilled; 
Turkey’s economic gains are flawed by the govern- 
_ 30 The Middle East, no. 189 (July, 1990), p. 33. 


311 bid. 
32Briefing, no. 795, July 16, 1990, p. 18. 


ment’ persistent failure to halt inflation.. 


But if statistics are taken at face value, Turkey’s 


inflation-plagued economy is showing signs of a 
return to the high growth of the mid-1980’s. The 


- gross national product (GNP) is projected to grow 


about 5.7 percent in 1990, compared with a growth 
rate of just 1.7 percent in 1989. Industrial produc- 
tion for the first half of 1990 increased some 11 per- 


’ cent, and even the inflation rate is showing signs of 


deceleration to about 60 percent, compared with a 
rate in excess of 70 percent in 1989.30 

Foreign investors continue to show faith in 
Turkey, especially in joint ventures and direct in- 
vestments. According to the State Planning Organ- ` 
ization, foreign investments in the first six months 
of 1990 totaled $396.4 million, up 20 percent from 
the same period in 1989.3!.A contributing factor 
that has accelerated foreign investments is the con- . 
vertibility of the Turkish lira, instituted in 1989, - 
which helps to integrate the Turkish economy with 
the rest of the world and further enhances Turkish 
financial relations with the major money markets in 
Europe, the United States and the Far East. 

On the down side, the current account deficit is 


_ about $1.1 billion, and the foreign trade deficit is 


$2.1 billion, with reduced hard currency holdings. *? 
If these trends continue, they may lead to pressures 
to devaluate the lira, which would affect the export 
market and thwart the economic growth of the ex- 
port sector. l 

The government’s privatization policy also at- 
tracts criticism, especially since the State Economic 
Enterprises (SEE’s) continue to be a major drain on 
the economy. These industries are dinosaurs, 
plagued by obsolescence, overstaffing, poor man- 
agement and blatant political interference by the 
government. In the face of legislative obstacles and 
bureaucratic inertia, plus opposition from en- 
trenched interests, this shift has been slow to 
materialize. 

The major problem now facing the government 
is how to sustain economic growth without rekin- 
dling an inflationary spiral by increased public sec- 
tor borrowing. ‘The government will be hard pressed 
to find a long-term solution. | 

Turkey is embarking on a new decade in which 
relations with the European Community, NATO, 
the United States, and its neighbors will be gov- 
erned by a new set of political and economic cir- 
cumstances. For now, there appears little dariger 
that the country will revert to the political chaos of 
the 1970’s. A worsening economic situation and in- 
conclusive elections leading to.a weak coalition 
government, however, could once again lead to a 
reluctant intervention by the Turkish military, 
which views itself as the final arbiter of national 
politics. = 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





A Current History chronology covering the most important events of September, 1990, to provide a 


day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 

Sept. 3—Chadli Klibi, secretary general of the Arab League, 
resigns because of Arab criticism of his handling of the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. 

Sept. 10—In Cairo, 12 of the 21 members vote to move their 
headquarters to Cairo from Tunis. 


Asian Games 
(See also China) 

Sept. 20—The Olympic Council of Asia votes to exclude Iraqi 
teams from the 11th Asian Games, scheduled to open in Bei- 
jing on September 22, because of Iraq’s invasion and occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 


Cambodian Peace Plan 
(See Cambodia) 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Sept. 19— Venezuela, Bolivia and Tunisia become members of 
GATT, increasing the membership of the organization to 99 
countries, 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Germany, West) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Lebanon) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Intl, Arab League, UN; U.S.S.R.; 
U.S., Foreign Policy, Military) 

Sept. 1— Prince Sultan, the Saudi defense minister, says that 
the U.S. may not use Saudi Arabia as a staging ground for 
attacks on Iraq. i 

Sept. 2— Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, the UN secretary general, 
ends 2 days of talks with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz; 
de Cuéllar reports that Aziz offered to release all male 


hostages being held by Iraq if the U.S. guaranteed that it . 


would not attack Iraq. 

Sept. 4—U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 3d announces 
that the U.S. military will. maintain a long-term military 
presence in the Persian Gulf even if Iraq withdraws from 
Kuwait. 

UN officials report that more than 400,000 refugees from 
Kuwait have gathered along Iraq’s border with Jordan. 

Sept. 6— The Saudi government pledges to pay virtually all the 
daily cost of U.S. troops in or near Saudi Arabia. It also prom- 
ises to aid Middle East countries that have suffered because of 
the UN embargo. 

British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher announces that 
Britain will send additional forces to the Gulf and will provide 
$4 million in aid for refugees in the region. 

Sept. 7—Kuwait’s exiled Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al- 
Sabah, meets with U.S. Secretary of State Baker and prom- 
ises to give the U.S. $2.5 billion to help cover the military ex- 
penses of U.S. forces in the Gulf. 

Sept. 11!—Austria, Bangladesh, Greece and Switzerland order 
their diplomats in Kuwait to return home. 

Sept. 13— Syria says it will send 10,000 more soldiers and 300 
tanks to the multinational force in the Gulf. 
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Sept. 14— The Iraqi tanker Al Fao, halted with warning shots by 
U.S. and Australian warships in the Gulf of Oman, is board- 
ed and released after no cargo is found. 

French officials say that Iraqi troops entered France’s em- 
bassy in Kuwait City and seized 4 French citizens; one, a mil- 
itary attaché, was later released. 

Sept. 15—French President Francois Mitterrand orders 4,000 
troops, plus planes and tanks, to Saudi Arabia; he also orders 
the expulsion of Iraqi diplomats from France. 

Sept. 18—U.S. Defense Department spokesperson Pete Wil- 
liams says that Iraq has moved 95,000 more troops into 
Kuwait and southern Iraq in the last 10 days; total Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait are now estimated at 360,000. 

Sept. 21 —Iraq expels Western diplomats and military attachés 
from Baghdad. 

Sept. 23 — Iraqi President Saddam Hussein says that if UN em- 
bargoes against Iraq strangle its economy he will respond by 
attacking Saudi Arabian oil fields and Israel. 

Sept. 24— According to U.S. intelligence reports, Iraqi troops 
are preparing chemical decontamination sites in southern 
Iraq in the event that Iraq uses poison gas. 

Sept. 25—The U.S. Defense Department reports that the 
Soviet Union has between 500 and 1,000 military and 
civilian advisers in Irag; Soviet President Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev has reported that there are 153 Soviet military ad- 
visers in Iraq. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Cambodia; Germany, West; 
Korea, South; Yemen) 

Sept. 1—After 2 days of discussions in Amman with UN Sec- 
retary General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz leaves for Baghdad; no progress toward 
peace in the Middle East is reported. 

Sept. 2—De Cuéllar says that his 2 days of talks with Aziz 
failed. 

Sept. 16 — In a unanimous vote the Security Council condemns 
Iraq for its acts of violence against foreign embassies in 
Kuwait City and promises new steps to tighten the mandated 
trade embargo against Iraq. 

Sept. 18—The 45th UN General Assembly opens. Malta’s min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Guido de Marco, is elected president, 

Sept. 25—Citing Chapter 7 of the UN Charter, the Security 
Council votes 14 to 1 (with Cuba opposing) to impose an em- 
bargo on air traffic to or from Iraq and Kuwait. 

Speaking before the General Assembly, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze warns that the UN will exer- 
cise its power to suppress acts of aggression if Iraq continues 
to occupy Kuwait. 

Sept. 26— The Security Council rules that passenger flights to 
and from Iraq and Kuwait by airlines other than Iraqi Air- 
ways are not banned by the UN air embargo on Iraq and 
Kuwait. 

Sept. 27 —Kuwait’s Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, ad- 
dresses the General Assembly and asks the members to stand 
by the sanctions imposed on Iraq. 

Sept. 30— Leaders of 71 countires meet under UN auspices for 
the 1st World Summit for Children; the summit members 
issue a declaration aimed at committing countries to reduce 
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infant mortality and the dangers of childbirth worldwide, and 
to guarantee that all children will have access to clean water 
and education by the year 2000. 


Warsaw Treaty Organization (Warsaw Pact) 
Sept. 24—East Germany formally resigns its membership in 
the Warsaw Pact; it is the 1st country to leave the pact. 


ANGOLA 
Sept. 24— U.S. officials say that the Angolan government has 
agreed to permit the delivery of food relief supplies to 
Angolans who are starving because of drought. 


AUSTRALIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


AUSTRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BANGLADESH 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


BOLIVIA 
(See Intl, GATT) 


CAMBODIA . 

Sept. 10—After the conclusion of 2 days of peace talks in Jakar- 
ta, the Cambodian government and 3 rival factions issue a 
joint statement agreeing to hold the ist session of a new 
Supreme National Council (SNC) as soon as possible and to 
permit the UN to assist in administering Cambodia until 
elections can be held. The SNC will consist of representatives 
of each of the factions. 

Sept. 19—Talks in Bangkok among the Cambodian factions 
collapse because of disagreement over non-Communist 
resistance faction leader Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s par- 
ticipation in the SNC. 

Sept. 23—A compromise proposal by Prince Sihanouk on the 
composition of the SNC is accepted by the faction leaders, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Hun Sen; in the proposal Sihanouk 
is named chairman of the council. 


CANADA 

Sept. 9—At the request of the Israeli government, a Canadian 
court temporarily blocks the Canadian publication of a book 
about the Israeli secret service, the Mossad; the Israeli gov- 
ernment says the book reveals secrets about the Israeli in- 
telligence service. 

Sept. 26—Near Oka, Quebec, an estimated 50 Mohawk In- 
dians surrender to Canadian troops, ending their 3-month 
protest of a planned expansion of a golf course on tribal 
lands. 

CHINA 
(See also Intl, Asian Games) 

Sept. 7 —The official New China News Agency announces that 
Prime Minister Li Peng has been replaced as minister of the 
State Commission for Restructuring the Economy; Chen 
Jinhua, a low-ranking official, succeeds him. 

Sept. 13—Amnesty International reports that China has ex- 
ecuted more than 500 people this year in an effort to “clean up 
crime” before the Asian Games in Beijing; this is the highest 
level of executions since 1983. 

Sept. 19—Vietnamese Deputy Prime Minister Vo Nguyen 
Giap arrives in Beijing to attend the Asian Games; he is the 
highest-level Vietnamese official to visit China since Viet- 

_ nam and China fought a border war in 1979. 


CUBA 
"(See Inil, UN) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Sept. 1— Reuters reports that Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to conduct their trade in convertible cur- 
rency, starting in January; this is the 1st such accord between 
members of the former Soviet bloc. 


EGYPT 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


EL SALVADOR 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Germany, West) 


GABON 
Sept. 16—In the 1st multiparty elections in 22 years, voters in 
Libreville attack election officials and break ballot boxes, 
claiming that the elections were rigged in favor of President 
Omar Bongo. 


GERMANY, EAST 
(See Intl, Warsaw Pact; Germany, West) . 


GERMANY, WEST 
(See also U.S., Military) 

Sept. 9—Chancellor Helmut Kohl says that he wants to revise 
the constitution of a united Germany to allow German par- 
ticipation in UN peacekeeping forces; the current West Ger- 
man constitution prohibits the deployment of German forces 
outside the area under NATO. / 

Sept. 10—The West German and Soviet governments an- 
nounce that they have agreed on a procedure to share the ex- 
pense of withdrawing Soviet military forces from Germany. 

Sept. 12—In Moscow, the foreign ministers of the former 
World War II allies—the U.S., the Soviet Union, France 
and Great Britain—and of East Germany and West Ger- 
many sign a treaty ending all Allied occupation rights in 
Berlin and in East and West Germany. 

Sept. 20 — Members of the Parliaments of both Germanys ratify 
a treaty that ends the division of Germany as of October 3. In 
the West German Parliament, the treaty is approved by a 
vote of 442 to 47; in the East German Parliament, the treaty 
is approved by a vote of 299 to 80. The treaty must be ratified 
by the legislatures of the U.S., Great Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union. 


GREECE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


INDIA 

Sept. 11—In Kashmir, Indian security forces fire at suspected 
militants traveling in a bus; during a gun battle, the bus ex- 
plodes, killing 20 people. 

Sept. 26—In the wake of 2 weeks of violence by students pro- 
testing a new government policy to reserve jobs for lower- 
caste Indians, Prime Minister V.P. Singh asks student lead- 
ers to open talks. l 


IRAN 
(See also U.K., Great Britain) 
Sept. 10— The Iranian government announces that it is resum- 
ing diplomatic relations with Iraq. 


IRAQ 
(See Intl, Asian Games, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Iran; 
U.S., Foreign Policy; Yemen) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Canada; U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 25— The Israeli Supreme Court rules that Israeli soldiers 
can tear down buildings along a Gaza Strip street because the 
razing meets an important military need. Near this site, an 
Israeli soldier was burned to death on September 20. 


JAPAN 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 18—In its annual assessment of challenges to Japan’s na- 
tional security, the government officially reverses its position 
that Soviet forces in the Far East constitute a military threat 
to Japan. 

Sept. 28—In Tokyo, Japanese and North Korean political party 
leaders agree to meet to discuss the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Japan and North Korea “as soon as possi- 

. ble’; there have been no diplomatic ties between these 2 
countries for 45 years. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


KENYA 
Sept. 15—The Anglican Church urges the government to 
release a report on the killing of former Foreign Minister 
Robert Ouko; Ouko’s body was found on February 16. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See Japan; Korea, South) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 4— North Korean Prime Minister Yon Hyong Muk ar- 
rives in Seoul for talks with South Korean delegates on im- 
proving relations between North and South Korea; this is the 
1st meeting of high-level North and South Korean represen- 
tatives since the end of the Korean War in 1953. 

Sept. 5— Talks between North Korean Prime Minister Yon 
Hyong Muk and South Korean Prime Minister Kang Young 
Hoon begin; the North Korean Prime Minister demands the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from South Korea as a pre- 
requisite for further progress toward Korean reconciliation. 

Sept. 6—The talks end; both Prime Ministers agree to meet 
again, next time in Pyongyang; they agree to begin separate 
discussions on their joint occupation of a single seat at the UN. 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, Asian Games, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 
Sept. 8— In Sidon, PLO forces loyal to leader Yasir Arafat and 
a faction loyal to Abu Nidal continue to fight; at least 45 peo- 
ple have been killed in several days of battles. 
Sept. 9— PLO forces loyal to Arafat overcome the forces of Abu 
Nidal. 


LIBERIA 
Sept. 2— The Ghana News Agency reports that, after fighting 
rebels led by Charles Taylor, a 5-nation West African peace- 
keeping force took control of the center of Monrovia on 
September 1. 
Sept. 10— The New York Times reports that rebel forces under 
Prince Yormie Johnson captured President Samuel K. Doe 
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after he was wounded in a gun battle in Monrovia on Sep- 
tember 9; Johnson told the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) that he is declaring himself President until elections 
can be held. 

Diplomats report that Doe was killed by rebel forces either 
during or after his capture. 

Sept. 16—A spokesman for the West African peacekeeping 
force says that its soldiers have attacked rebel positions in 
Monrovia belonging to Charles Taylor; the attack is in retal- 
iation for rebel attacks on the force’s headquarters on Septem- 
ber 14. 

Sept. 21 — Taylor announces a unilateral cease-fire to begin on 
September 22; he says that he hopes all parties, including the 
West African peacekeeping force, will comply. 

Sept. 25—In Monrovia, Doe supporters burn, loot and van- 
dalize shops and businesses. 

Sept. 29—In Monrovia, the cease-fire of September 22 1s ap- 
parently broken as Taylor’s rebel forces engage in an artillery 
and rocket duel with trapped government forces. 


MALTA 
(See Inii, UN) 


MYANMAR 

Sept. 6— General Saw Maung, the de facto leader of Myan- 
mar, Offers to free the leading opposition figure, Aung San 
Suu Kyi, if she goes into exile abroad. Aung San Suu Kyi 
was put under house arrest in July, 1989. 

Sept. 7— The government announces the arrest of 6 leaders of 
the opposition National League for Democracy (NLD), in- 
cluding its acting leader, U Kyi Maung. The NLD won the 
free elections in May, but the government has not ceded 
power. 

Sept. 10—In Mandalay, about 1,000 anti-government pro- 
testers, including Buddhist monks and students, destroy a 
fire station and attack security police. 


NEPAL 
Sept. 10— A new constitution that would end absolute monar- 
chy in Nepal is presented to King Birendra by an indepen- 
dent commission; the constitution also calls for a Parliament, 
with elections slated for April, 1991. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Sept. 4—Prime Minister Geoffrey Palmer resigns in order to 
avoid a no-confidence vote in Parliament; Foreign Minister 
Mike Moore succeeds him as Prime Minister. 


NICARAGUA 
(See U.S., Political Scandal) 


PAKISTAN 

Sept. 1— The caretaker government announces that it intends 
to try former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto on several 
counts of corruption and abuse of authority. 

Sept. 10— Bhutto is formally charged with abuse of power; if 
convicted, she could be disqualified from participating in 
the October 24 elections. 

Sept. 30 — Ousted Prime Minister Bhutto is brought before a 
special court where she is charged with corruption. 


PHILIPPINES 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 12—President Corazon Aquino ends military offensives 
against Communist insurgents in Manila and in the prov- 
inces damaged by earthquakes in July; she says that this is an 
effort to assure the rebels of the government's sincerity. 

Sept. 17—Aquino says that it is time to consider an “orderly 
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withdrawal” of U.S. forces from the Philippines. In rallies 
outside the U.S. embassy, police clash with demonstrators 
demanding the withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

Sept. 23—In Manila, 2 hotels are bombed, wounding 6 people; 
army rebels trying to overthrow Aquino are suspected. 

Sept. 28— 16 members of the military are convicted of assassi- 
nating President Aquino’s husband, Senator Benigno 
Aquino, in 1983, and are sentenced to life in prison; the 
senator was President Ferdinand Marcos's chief political rival. 


POLAND 

Sept. 17—Solidarity leader Lech Walesa says that he will run 
for President. President Wojciech Jaruzelski has said he will 
leave office before the end of his 6-year term to allow free 
elections in either the fall of 1990 or the spring of 1991. 

Sept. 19—Jaruzelski asks the lower house of Parliament to set 
the date for ending his term of office; he says he is stepping 
down “to prevent undesirable public sentiment” and to “pro- 
mote democracy.” ` 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S.S.R.; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Sept. 4— In Sebokeng, 36 people are killed in 2 days of clashes 
between supporters of the African National Congress (ANC) 
and the Zulu-led Inkatha movement; as many as 11 of the 
victims were killed by troops trying to end the conflict. 

Sept. 5— President F.W. de Klerk tells white voters that if the 
new constitution abolishing apartheid is rejected in a popular 
vote, the government will reopen negotiations with both 
white and black groups on a political settlement. 

Sept. 11—De Klerk meets with ANC deputy president Nelson 
Mandela to discuss black factional violence; Mandela says 
negotiations on South Africa’s future will be endangered un- 
less the government helps to stop the violence. 

Sept. 14—At a news conference after emergency meetings with 
de Klerk, Mandela says the President conceded that clandes- 
tine groups of right-wing whites who use black mercenaries to 
spread dissension are instigating some of the black factional 
violence. 

Sept. 20—The ANC announces that it will invite Inkatha 
leader Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi to a conference aimed 
at developing a strategy to combat the violence between ANC 
and Inkatha supporters. 

Sept. 21—For the 1st time, Mandela says he is willing to meet 
with Buthelezi. 


SRI LANKA 
Sept. 13— The military says it has broken a 3-month siege by 
Tamil rebels of a fort in Jaffna. The town of Jaffna and sur- 
rounding areas are still held by the rebels. 


SWITZERLAND 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


TUNISIA 
(See Intl, GATT) 


U.S.S.R. 

(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Czechoslovakia; 
Germany, West; Japan; U.S., Administration, Foreign Policy) 
Sept. 1— Russian republic leaders announce that President 

Mikhail Gorbachev and Russian republic president Boris 


Yeltsin have agreed on a plan to move to a free market econ- 
omy in 500 days; the plan calls for total economic autonomy 
in the 15 republics. 

Sept. 3—There is a bread shortage in Moscow as residents re- 
turn from August vacations; bread is the country’s most im- 


portant staple. 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov says 


that the U.S. military buildup in the Persian Gulf will not af- 
fect the Soviet Union’s improved relations with the U.S. or 
threaten the upcoming summit talks with U.S. President 
Bush in Vienna. 

Sept. 4—Speaking in Vladivostok, Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze endorses the use of sanctions against Iraq, but 
says that resolving the Persian Gulf crisis should be linked to 
the establishment of an international conference to settle the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and other problems in the Middle 
Fast. 

Sept. 6—Shevardnadze and Japanese Foreign Minister Taro 
Nakayama end 3 days of talks aimed at improving Soviet- 
Japanese relations; Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
says that Gorbachev will visit Tokyo in April, 1991. 

Sept. 7 — Shevardnadze says that the government is willing to 
negotiate with Japan to settle the dispute over the Kurile 
islands; the islands, claimed by Japan, were seized by the 
Soviet Union at the end of World War II. 

Sept. 11—Gorbachev endorses a plan to install a free market 
economy within 500 days; immediately thereafter, the Rus- 
sian republic parliament votes, 251 to 1, to approve the plan. 

Sept. 13 — Nikolai Y. Petrakov, Gorbachev's chief economic ad- 
viser, warns that the monetary system is disintegrating be- 
cause of government infighting over the transition to a free 
market economy. 

Sept. 15—In a televised speech, Prime Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov says that the economy is too weak to withstand the 
rapid economic transition demanded by his critics; he urges 
Gorbachev to sign an emergency order extending the existing 
economic structure until the end of 1991. 

Sept. 16—In Moscow, about 30,000 people rally outside the 
Kremlin to protest meat shortages and demand the resigna- 
tion of Prime Minister Ryzhkov and the Cabinet; the rally 
supports the 500-day transition to a market economy. 

Sept. 17—Gorbachev proposes a national referendum on 
whether private ownership of land should be legalized, saying 
that it is too important an issue to be decided by high officials. 

Sept. 18—Gorbachev ends 3 days of meetings with Saudi 
Foreign Minister Prince Saud al-Faisal in Moscow; they 
restore diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and 
Saudi Arabia, breached 52 years ago. Prince Saud says that 
Soviet troops will be welcome to join the multinational forces 
opposing Iraq. 

Sept. 23 — Ryzhkov warns that potatoes, the country’s 2nd most 
important staple; may be in short supply in the coming 
winter. 

Sept. 24— Parliament grants Gorbachev's request of September 
21 for emergency economic powers for 18 months; it post- 
pones consideration of how to move to a free market 
economy. 

Sept. 26—The Supreme Soviet approves a law granting 
freedom of religion. 

Sept. 29 — Gorbachev approves direct flights between the Soviet 
Union and Israel; the flights are to begin within a month and 
will accelerate the emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. 

Rishat Adamov, chairman of eastern Kazakhstan’s 
Regional Committee on Environmental Protection, says that 
as many as 120,000 people are believed to have been con- 
taminated by the release of beryllium oxide into the atmo- 
sphere from a nuclear fuel processing plant in Ust- 
Kamenogorsk on September 12. 


Sept. 30—Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze and South 
Korean Foreign Minister Choi Ho Joong announce the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the Soviet 
Union and South Korea. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Germany, West) 

Sept. 19— The Irish Republican Army (IRA) takes respon- 
sibility for wounding Sir Peter Terry, a former governor of 
Gibraltar, on September 18; Terry authorized a 1988 securi- 
ty operation in Gibraltar in which 3 IRA guerrillas were 
killed. 

Sept. 27—Britain and Iran announce the resumption of 
diplomatic relations, which were broken 18 months ago. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Sept. 9—In Helsinki, President George Bush and Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev issue a joint statement saying that 
they will act “individually and in concert” to see that Iraq’s 
“aggression ends, and if the current steps fail to end it, we are 
prepared to consider additional ones. .. .” 

Sept. 17— At a news conference, President Bush says that he is 
not convinced that more money for AIDS (Acquired Im- 
mune Deficiency Syndrome) research would facilitate the 
search for a cure for AIDS.’ 

Sept. 23— The New York Times reports that more than 6,000 
jurisdictions in the U.S. are challenging the Census Bureau’s 
counts, which are to become final December 31. ‘The majori- 
ty of the jurisdictions, which include the country’s 51 largest 
cities, claim:that the Census Bureau has undercounted the 
number of people in their jurisdictions. 

Sept. 26— President Bush announces that the U.S. will sell 5 
million barrels of oil from its Strategic Petroleum Reserve; he 
says there is “no justification” for the sharp rise in oil prices. 

Sept. 30—President Bush and congressional negotiators agree 
on the 1991 fiscal year budget with a projected budget deficit of 


$293.7 billion; the estimate made in July was $60 billion - 


lower; the new budget will raise taxes on gasoline, tobacco, 
alcohol, airplane tickets and some luxury items; taxpayers 
with incomes over $100,000 will lose some deductibility, and 
taxes for Medicare will increase; the negotiators estimate a 
reduction in the fiscal 1991 deficit of $40 billion ($500 billion 
over 5 years). They agree to extend the deficit-reduction law 
deadline from fiscal 1993 to fiscal 1996. 


Economy 

Sept. 6—The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation reports 
that profits at the nation’s commercial banks fell to $5.3 
billion in the 2d quarter of 1990. 


Sept. 7—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s 
unemployment rate rose to 5.6 percent in August. 

Sept. 14— The Labor Department reports that its producer 
price index rose 1.3 percent in August. 

Sept. 18—In Los Angeles County Superior Court, Charles H. 
Keating Jr., former president of Lincoln Savings and Loan 
Association in Irvine, California, is indicted on charges of 
criminal fraud. Keating’s mismanagement will cost tax- 
payers an estimated $2 billion. 

The Commerce Department reports that the foreign trade 
deficit in July was $9.33 billion. 

Sept. 19—The Labor Department reports that the consumer 
price index rose by 0.8 percent in August, the largest increase 
since January. 

L. William Seidman, the head of the Resolution Trust 
Corporation, tells the House Ways and Means Committee 
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that his organization will need between $100 billion and $110 
billion in the next fiscal year in order to bail out the nation’s 
failed savings and loan institutions. 

Sept. 20—The Federal Reserve Board approves J.P. Morgan 
and Company’s request to underwrite securities; it is the Ist 
time a bank has been allowed to underwrite stocks since the 
Glass-Steagall Act of 1933 forbade the practice. 

Sept. 24—The Treasury Department reports that the federal 
budget deficit was a record $241.7 billion in August. 

Sept. 25—The Commerce Department reports that the gross 
national product (GNP) grew by 0.4 percent in the 2d 
quarter of 1990. 

Sept. 27 — The price of a barrel of crude oil jumps to $39.54 on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average of 30 blue-chip stocks 
closes at a 16-month low of 2,427.48. 

Sept. 28 — The Commerce Department reports that its index of 

leading economic indicators fell 1.2 percent in August, the 


sharpest fall since October, 1987. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Germany, West; Korea, South; 
Philippines; U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 4—President Bush announces a proposal to forgive $7 
billion owed to the U.S. by Egypt for military aid; Congress 
must approve the proposal. 

Sept. 5—In testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Secretary of State James Baker 3d says that it 
will “take some time” to weaken Iraq’s economy. 

Sept. 8—President Bush arrives in Helsinki to meet Soviet 
President Gorbachev on September 9. 

Sept. 10— Administration officials, speaking on condition that 
they are not identified, say that during the Helsinki summit, 
President Bush invited Soviet President Gorbachev to play a 
role in Middle East peace efforts; the U.S. has previously op- 
posed such participation. 

Sept. 11—In a televised address before a joint session of Con- 
gress, President Bush says that in spite of the danger to 
hostages held by Iraq, the U.S. is determined to force Iraq 
from Kuwait. 

Sept. 14— The Defense Department announces that the U.S. 
plans to sell Saudi Arabia $20-billion worth of advanced 
weapons and technology, including F-15 fighter planes, over 
the next few years; Congress must approve the sale. 

Secretary of State Baker meets in Damascus with Syrian 
President Hafez Assad; Assad assures him that Syria will 
continue to send military forces to the multinational force in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Sept. 16— In a videotape broadcast to the Iraqi people on Iraqi 
television, President Bush says that Iraq’s leaders have 
brought them to “the brink of war’; he says that Iraq is 
“isolated and alone” and that “there is no way Iraq can win.” 

Sept. 17—Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney dismisses Air 
Force Chief of Staff General Michael J. Dugan after Dugan 
publicly discusses U.S. contingency plans to bomb Baghdad 
and “decapitate” the Iraqi government. 

Sept. 22— In Manila, talks with the Philippine government on 
the future of U.S. military bases in the Philippines end 
without an agreement on reducing the number of U.S. 
troops stationed there; talks are to resume in October. On 
September 18, Assistant Defense Secretary Richard L. Ar- 
mitage said that the U.S. is willing to reduce the number of 
troops stationed in the Philippines. 

Sept. 24—In Washington, D.C., President Bush meets with 
South African President F.W. de Klerk; President Bush says - 
that he will ask Congress to modify or end some of the sanc- 
tions imposed on South Africa under the 1986 Comprehen- 
sive Anti-Apartheid Act if de Klerk meets 4 of the 5 condi- 
tions in the act. 
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Salvadoran President Alfredo Cristiani arrives in Wash- 

ington, D.C:, for 4 days of talks with President Bush. 

Sept. 28 — The Kuwaiti Emir, Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed al-Sabah, 
meets President Bush at ‘the White House. 

Sept. 29—In New York, Secretary of State Baker meets with 

- Vietnam’s Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach in what the State Department 
characterizes as an “exceptional meeting,” which is “a step in 
the direction” of normalizing U.S.-Vietnamese relations. 


Legislation i 

Sept. 4— The House returns from a recess. 

Sept. 13 — The Senate Judiciary Committee begins hearings on 
David Souter, President Bush’s choice as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. l 

Sept. 27 — The Senate Judiciary Committee votes 13 to 1 to en- 
dorse Souter as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; 
Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) votes against the endorse- 
ment. 


ment of weapons to the contra rebels in Nicaragua. Clines 
faces a maximum penalty of 16 years in prison and a $1-mil- 
lion fine. 

Sept. 28— The New York Times reports that the Special Counsel 
to the Senate Ethics Committee, Robert S. Bennett, is recom- 
mending that the panel clear Senator John Glenn (D., Ohio) 
and Senator John McCain (R., Ariz.) because of lack of 
evidence showing their links to the former president of the 
failed Lincoln Savings and Loan Association, Charles 
Keating Jr.; the counsel advises the panel to continue invest- 
igating Senators Alan Cranston (D., Cal.), Donald Riegle 
Jr. (D., Mich.) and Dennis De Concini (D., Ariz.). 


VENEZUELA 
(See Ini, GATT) 


VIETNAM 
(See China; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


YEMEN 


Sept. 28— The House gives final congressional approval to 
` stock market regulation legislation; the regulation gives the 
Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) the authority to 
regulate computerized trading that seems to be contributing 
to excessive market fluctatuation. 
Sept. 30 — Congress approves a stop-gap spending bill to keep 
the government operating until October 5. 


Sept. 5— The government radio announces that Yemen will ask 
the UN to compensate Yemen for the $2.5 billion it expects to 
lose this year as a result of the embargo against Iraq. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 3—In Kosovo, more than 100,000 ethnic Albanians 
strike, closing factories, offices, stores and schools to protest 
Serbian takeovers of formerly Albanian-controlled enter- 
prises and the dismissal of Albanian workers. Serbia took 
control of Kosovo and dissolved its parliament in July after 
the Albanian majority in the province declared the region a 
separate territory within the Yugoslav federation. 

Sept. 13—The Yugoslav press agency reports that ethnic Alba- 
nian members of the dissolved parliament of Kosovo have 
adopted an alternative constitution and have voted to extend 
the mandate of parliament until new elections are held. The 
Serbian government has called the.alternative constitution il- 
legal. 


Military 

Sept. 17 — The New York Times reports that Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Donald Atwood decided on September 13 to sus- 
pend indefinitely the Defense Department's land acquisition 
program for new military bases. 

Sept. 18—The Defense Department announces that it is closing 
or cutting back operations at 150 military installations 
throughout the world; 94 bases in West Germany are to be 
closed. 

Sept. 26— Defense Secretary Cheney orders the withdrawal of 


40,000 U.S. troops from Europe, starting in October. ZANBIA 


Sept. 24— Agreeing to opposition demands, President Kenneth 
Kaunda says he will recommend constitutional amendments 
that permit multiparty parliamentary and presidential elec- 
tions. ie | 


Political Scandal 

Sept. 18—In U.S. District Court in Baltimore, former CIA 
(Central Intelligence Agency) official Thomas Clines is con- 
victed on 4 income tax charges involving the sale and ship- 
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The nations of East Europe have undergone momentous changes in 1989-1990. In this ot ey: oe 
second of two issues on Europe, changes in six East European nations are evaluated. As our i o 
first article points out: “Poland’s future is in Europe and in harmonious dealings with Euro- HAER ae 
pean Community institutions. . . . The Soviet Union and Poland have announced a common `` ;. OKP, RES 

` position: the unification of Germany must be Synchronized’ with the all-European processand ~ i N~ : ` 
the Warsaw Pact should be part of this stabilizing process.” E eae 


Transition in Poland 


By RicHarp F. STAAR 
Senior Fellow, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University 


HEN forming his government on Septem- 
ber 12, 1989, Tadeusz Mazowiecki, the 
new Prime Minister of Poland, was forced 
to accept four Communists in his Cabinet. They oc- 
cupied key positions, controlling national defense, 
internal affairs (police), transportation and foreign 
economic cooperation. This represented the price 
paid for allowing Solidarity leader Lech Walesa to 
recommend his close friend as head of the govern- 
ment. Such dramatic and unexpected develop- 
ments reportedly received the personal approval of 
_ Soviet President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, who visited 
Warsaw during the summer of 1989 and who, by 
telephone in August, 1989, reportedly suggested to 
President Wojciech Jaruzelski that a Solidarity-led 
government should be established. ! 
After less than three months in office, the new 
Polish government announced its policy of econom- 
ic “shock therapy,” effective January 1, 1990, which 
would replace (not reform) the bankrupt Commu- 





See R.F. Staar, “Poland: Renewal or Stagnation?” Current 
History (November, 1989), footnotes 6 and 29 on pp. 374 and 
407. 

?Warsaw Radio, Polish Press Agency in English, July 17, 
1990, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, East Europe 
Daily Report (cited as FBIS), July 18, 1990, p. 138. 

3Speech by the Prime Minister, “Polish Changes Reach 
Deepest,” in Gazeta wyborcza [Electoral Gazette], (Warsaw), 
January 19, 1990, pp. 4-5; see also Louisa Vinton, 
“Mazowiecki’s Political Agenda,” Radio Free Europe Report on 
Eastern Europe, March 9, 1990, pp. 38-43. 

‘Stephen Engelberg, “Planner of Free Market... 
New York Times, April 24, 1990. 

*Arthur R. Rachwald, section on the economy in “Poland,” 
in R.F. Staar, ed., 1990 Yearbook on International Communist Af- 
Jars (Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Institution Press, 1990), pp. 
373-374. 
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nist economic system and build a political de- 
mocracy based on the rule of law. In essence, the 
country would make the radical change from an 
“economy of permanent shortages to one depending 
on demand’ and would establish a new basis for all 
internal and foreign relations.* To this end, Poland 
also offered to host a European cooperation council 
within the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE) process that would work toward 
a confederation of states in that part of the world. 

Mazowieckrs new administration included 
Leszek Balcerowicz as Deputy Prime Minister and 
finance minister who, with advice from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, 
drew up the new economic plans. “After 45 years of 
communism, it was very difficult to find a program 
for the short term that would not lower living stan- 
dards.”"* However, the Balcerowicz plan would 
bring under control an inflation rate that was esti- 
mated at 2,000 percent during 1989 and would 
balance supply and demand, privatize state-owned 
enterprises and introduce a competitive market 
economy. That this last objective would take years 
to develop was well understood by experts in Po- 
land. Unlike other governments in the former 
Soviet bloc, the new Polish government enjoys con- 
siderable support from a population willing to make 
sacrifices. In comparison, both Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia have been forced to initiate less 
drastic changes and must try to retain the former 


social welfare net. A successful result of the “shock”. ; 
process in Poland could be seen after the breakup. of i 


state foreign trade monopolies, when the balange of 
payments with hard currency countries improved ; 
dramatically .° 
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Stabilization has been achieved, although at a 
cost. On the positive side, the January, 1990, 
monthly inflation rate of 78 percent had dropped to 
4 percent in May. At that time, a tourist was paid 
the black market rate of 9,700 zlotys (ZI) per U.S.$1, 
which effectively closed down that part of the un- 
derground economy. The government imposed an 
immediate and total pay freeze, limiting domestic 
purchasing power. Thus previous shortages of con- 
sumer goods were eliminated, although the value of 
real wages dropped 40 percent from 1989 and food 
prices increased 14 times. More than half the 
average family budget goes for food. Prime 
Minister Mazowiecki declared that the market con- 
version had been completed after only five months. 
Ninety percent of the prices were free to fluctuate; 
some ‘70,000 new private companies were estab- 
lished (for a total of 140,000); and the budget had 
been balanced.§ 

Because of a sudden lack of resources, during the 
first half of 1990 production declined for all branch- 
es of industry and especially in food processing (-38 
percent), metallurgy (-21 percent) and all manufac- 
tured goods (-30 percent). However, these figures 
do not include the estimated 50 percent increase in 
privately grown food products.” At the same time, 
unemployment reached 700,000, or less than 5 per- 
cent of the 17.3-million labor force, by the end of 
August. It is estimated that about 200,000 of those 
registered as jobless had not worked during 6 of the 
12 preceding months and, hence, would not qualify 
for unemployment benefits. For a population of 38 
million in mid-1990, some $280 million in the bud- 
get has been allocated to assistance for the 
unemployed.® 

It is hoped that privatization will help turn these 
conditions around. During July, 1990, both cham- 


6Reuters, “Warsaw Declares Market Conversion Complete,” 
The New York Times, June 7, 1990; see also ibid., July 29, 1990, 
for chart on “Free Market Poland”; Main Statistical Office, 
“The Gountry’s Socioeconomic Situation . . . ,” Rzeczpospolita 
[Republic], (Warsaw), July 30, 1990, p. 2, supplement. 

7Therese Raphael, “Trail-Blazing Poles Now Begin 
Privatization,” Wall Street Journal, July 30, 1990; Rzeczpospolita, 
op. cit. 

8Announced by Labor Minister Jacek Kuron at a press con- 
ference on August 23, 1990, according to Radio Free Europe- 
Radio Liberty, Daily Report, no. 161 (August 24, 1990), p. 3; 
Barry Newman, “Tough Transition . . . ,” The New York Times, 
June 5, 1990, for unemployment fund. 

Martin Wolf, “Radical Options for Privatisation,” Financial 
Times, August 2, 1990. 

10W ojciech Zaluska, “Lessons in Privatization,” Gazeta Inter- 
national (Warsaw), no. 12 (1990), p. 6. 
© HVitae of the new appointees appeared under “Biographies 
of Ministers,” Rzeczpospolita, July 7-8, 1990, p. 3. 

12For background on this organization, founded by Lech 
Walesa on May 31, 1987, in Warsaw, see Tomasz Roguski, 
“Citizens Committees, i ‘Reecepospolita, June 16-17, 1990, 
` pp. 1, 3. 


bers of Parliament approved the necessary legisla- 
tion that also established a Cabinet-ranking Min- 
istry for Property Transformation (MPT). This 
process will involve about 7,600 significant enter- 
prises, which produce most of Poland’s industrial 
output. Shares will be sold within 24 months, and 
coupons as well as low-interest loans may also be 
available to the population for purchasing stock. 
Workers may acquire 20 percent of their plant at 
half price, although foreign investors can buy no 
more than 10 percent without special permission. 
In this way, the government hopes to provide the 
foundation for a stock market. To speed up the pro- 
cess, it may initially make gifts of shares. ‘This could 
also reassure employees who do not believe that 
honest privatization is possible.° 

Nevertheless, a full-scale transformation of large 
state enterprises into private companies may take 
between 10 and 15 years, and a great many firms 
could find themselves on the auction block after 
bankruptcy. As Janusz Lewandowski, leader of the 
Liberal Democratic party, says: 


the privatization of Eastern Europe means selling 
property that belongs to no one and has no known 
value to people who have no money.?° | 


Thus the Polish government must hurry; yet pro- 
ceed with caution. 

On July 6, 1990, Prime Minister Mazowiecki an- 
nounced to Parliament that three of the four Com- 
munist ministers had “resigned” from his Cabinet, 
which left the defense, interior and transportation 
portfolios without incumbents. These posts were 
filled by a career naval officer and two Solidarity ac- 
tivists, respectively.!! The Prime Minister ap- 
parently felt strong enough politically to make these 
changes as a result of Solidarity’s success in the local 
elections of May 27, 1990. Although victory had 
been anticipated, the defeat of the Communists and 
their allies may have been unexpected. 

A total of 51,987 councillors were elected on May 
27, for almost 2,400 local councils. An interesting 
aspect of these elections was that the Communists 
(under a new name, the Social Democracy of the 
Republic of Poland, and through their Communist- 
dominated trade union established by the military 
junta during martial law) won a total of less than 
one percent of the vote. The Solidarity groups won 
47.5 percent, with an unknown number of addi- 
tional supporters from among the unaffiliated. 

Despite this victory by the Solidarity Citizens’ 
Committee}? and its allies, a split occurred within 
the Solidarity movement, resulting in a struggle for 
power. This may have been precipitated by the es- 
tablishment of a Center Alliance (PC, Porozu- 
mienie Centrum), which had issued a declaration 
on May 12, 1990, in Warsaw, i.e., preceding the 


local elections. About 100 individuals signed the 
statement that launched the campaign to make 
Lech Walesa the next President of Poland. An elec- 
tion would require the expulsion or resignation of 
the current President, General Jaruzelski, who had 
been elected to serve until 1995.* 

This same organization convened some 400 
members again on June 23, 1990, in Warsaw, to 
propose formally that Walesa be elected President 
by both houses of Parliament. Under this plan, he 
would serve until the first free national elections 
were held for the Sejm and Senate in the spring of 
1991. The PC also called for speeding up political 
reforms, for the new Parliament to adopt a com- 
pletely new constitution as soon as possible, for the 
removal of remaining Communists from the gov- 
ernment and for “shock privatization.”!4 

The struggle for power then moved to the Cit- 
izens’ Committees themselves; although 174 repre- 
sentatives met in Warsaw on June 30, by the follow- 
ing day only 75 remained at the conference. 
Walesa’s proposals were supported on the first day; 
then Mazowiecki withdrew from the second meet- 
ing. The delegates had opted for building democ- 
racy spontaneously from below rather than “in a 
planned, ordered, and coordinated manner” from 
above.'® The essence of the struggle revolves 
around the pace and style of reforms. Walesa is seen 
as an individual who would restore public faith, 
whereas Mazowiecki does not seem able to solve 
Poland’s problems quickly and decisively. 

About two weeks later, a group called Demo- 
cratic Action Citizens’ Movement (ROAD, Ruch 
Obywatelski Akcja Demokratyczna) was formed in 
Warsaw by about 100 individuals who support 


* Jaruzelski effectively submitted his resignation to the Sejm 
on September 19. 

1“ Declaration of the Center Alliance,” Kurier polski [Polish 

Courier], (Krakow), May 16, 1990, p. 1. 

14] ouisa Vinton, “Open Division in Walesa’s Citizens Com- 
mittee,” Radio Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, July 6, 1990, 
p. 20. 

15Vinton, “Walesa Prevails in Citizens’ Committee Conflict,” 
ibid., July 27, 1990, p. 25. 

16Warsaw Radio, July 16, 1990, in FBIS, July 17, 1990, 
pp. 43-45. 

17Anna Sabbat-Swidlicka, “The Walesa Factor,” Radio Free 
Europe Report on Eastern Europe, April 27, 1990, p. 15; see also in- 
terview with Konstanty Gebert, “What Kind of Left? What 
Kind of Right?” Gazeta Krakowska [Krakow Gazette], July 7-8, 
1990, pp. 1-2; and Barbara Olszewska, “Political Parties,” 
Polityka, March 24, 1990, p. 5, which lists 31 of the largest 
organizations and names leaders and members. 

'8Barry Newman, “Communists Fall Breaks Poland's 
Solidarity,” Wall Street Joumal, August 31, 1990; Piotr Pacewicz, 
“Presidential Appeal by ann >” Gazeta wyborcza, September 
3, 1990, p. 21. 

Wojciech Swidnicki, “Jaruzelski at Jasna Gora,” 
pospolita, August 17, 1990, p. 2. 

Marcin Sulkowski, “The Dispute About the General,” Un- 
captive Minds (New York), March-April, 1990, pp. 7-10. 
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Prime Minister Mazowiecki for the presidency. 
They include many of the intellectuals who advised 
Walesa during the formative years of Solidarity 
before martial law.!® The contest also seems rooted 
in historic differences that arose during the late 
1970’s between the Workers’ Defense Committee 
(KOR, Komitet Obrony Robotnikow) and the 
other democratic opposition groups. KOR es- 
poused progressive social and political ideas in con- 
trast to traditional, conservative and national 
values. In short, this is a struggle of the left versus 
the right. It is also noteworthy that most of the lead- 
ers of center-right parties (Christian-democratic, 
liberal, conservative, and so on) are not in the ad- 
ministration or Parliament. The left-of-center 
leaders (ex-Communists, younger Solidarity ac- 
tivists, Catholic intellectuals) occupy prominent 
positions. in both the executive and legislative 
branches, 17 

Reportedly, both sides have agreed to propose 
presidential elections before the end of 1990. Parlia- 
ment will debate this matter and will presumably 
pass a constitutional amendment to allow nation- 
wide balloting for the new President.!8 President 
Jaruzelski, who had been elected on July 19, 1989, 
by a margin of one vote, made the following state- 
ment about stepping down: 


You may be certain that J shall not remain indifferent 
to the voice of public opinion and, in this matter, I am 
ready to accept the decision of the Sejm, which will be 
considering this matter in September. !9 


This man, of course, had been the leader of the 
previous Communist regime and had personally in- 
troduced martial law on December 13, 1981, which 
led to the ban on Solidarity and massive repression 
throughout the country. His military junta interned 
Mazowiecki for a year after the crackdown.2° 

What this represents is a new phase in political 
development. At first, legitimacy was based on the 
right to replace discredited Communist predeces- 
sors. Now, the leaders and institutions will be based 
on newly active segments of the population and new 
needs. A consequence of “shock therapy” and its 
success is that it will not be enough simply to reverse 
the policies of the past. 


DEFENSE ISSUES 

One of the elements that still ties Poland to the 
Soviet Union is the military alliance known as the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO, the Warsaw 
Pact). Despite its membership, the government of 
Poland has proceeded to reduce its armed forces to 
300,000 men by the end of 1990. Military service 
has been cut to 18 months, and the defense budget 
has been reduced to 10.8 trillion zlotys. The dismis- 
sal at midyear of the former Communist defense 
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minister has already been méntioned. However, 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Warsaw Pact was 
celebrated on May 14, 1990. In this connection, 
warships from the Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) visited Po- 
lish ports along the Baltic Sea.?! The government of 
Poland at first had more interest in remaining a 
member of the Warsaw Pact than did Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia, primarily because of German uni- 
fication and Poland’s concern over borders. 

A specific burden and irritant for the population 
has been the stationing of 58,000 Soviet troops lo- 
cated in 35 garrisons throughout the country. Pos- 
sibly because the Soviet Union no longer feels 
secure, it has decided to withdraw headquarters for 
the Western Theater of Operations (TVD, Teatr 
Voennykh Deistvii) from Legnica, Lower Silesia, 
and will have left Legnica by mid-1991. The first 
commander in chief of the TVD was Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Nikolai V. Ogarkov, until Septem- 
ber, 1984, the Soviet armed forces chief of staff. ?? 

The Soviet Union has also agreed to reimburse 
the Polish government for meat and vegetables ret- 
`- roactively to January, 1990, in United States dol- 
lars at world prices. Up to midyear, half these food 
supplies were covered in the state budget of 
Poland.?3 Soviet troops probably will remain in 
most of their Polish garrisons until the complete 
evacuation of East Germany. Mazowiecki ad- 
dressed senior army officers in the following terms: 


The unification of Germany can be seen with disquiet 
and with hope. . . . The difficult task is to turn rela- 
tions between our [Polish and Soviet] peoples into” 
. . The Warsaw Pact 
has lost its ideological role and is in a state of change 
. . We support the peaceful withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Poland.?4 


normal and friendly relations. . 


and crisis. . 


The Polish armed forces have introduced regula- 
tions on the basis of which an inductee’s party mem- 
bership remains suspended during the period of 
military service. The political administration, cor- 


21T ass, “Restructuring in the Polish People’s Army,” Krasnaya 
zvezda [Red Star], January 6, 1990, p. 5; “Ships Visit,” ibid., 
May 15, 1990, p. 3; and Dariusz Fedor, “Salvo from an Empty 
Pocket,” Gazeta wyborcza, June 27, 1990, p. 1. 

22Douglas L. Clarke, “Soviets Withdraw Headquarters from 
Poland,” Radio Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, August 17, 
1990, p. 21. 

23Warsaw Radio, June 29, 1990, in FBIS, July 5, 1990, 
p. 59. 

24Bozena Kasztory, “Mazowiecki: the Army,” Zycie Warszawy 
[Warsaw Life], July 21-22, 1990, pp. 1-2. 

25[rena Baczynska, “Meeting with Prime Minister Has 
Helped the Army,” Zolnierz Rzeczypospolitej; [Soldier of the 
Republic], July 31, 1990, p. 3; interview with Bronislaw Kom- 
orowski, deputy defense minister. 

26Valentina Parsadanova and Iurii Zoria, “Katyn,” Novoye 
vremya, no. 16 (April 13, 1990), pp. 34-38. 


responding to the Soviet zampolit (deputy com- 
manding officer for political affairs) system, has 
been superseded by education officers. Almost 80 
percent of those appointed to senior posts in this ser- 
vice are new and come from command positions or 
special units. In addition, civilians occupy about 60 
percent of all posts in the education service. Rather 
than undergoing political indoctrination, “a soldier 
is educated as a patriot, who is aware of his tasks 
and duties in serving in the military.”* Poland’s in- 
terests are now more important than those of the 
Soviet Union. 

This was made clear when Foreign Minister 
Krzysztof Skubiszewski handed an official note to 
the Soviet ambassador to Warsaw on September 7, 
1990, requesting early negotiations on the with- 
drawal of all troops stationed on Polish territory. 
The Senate passed a resolution stating that Soviet 
units should leave as soon as possible and that 
Poland should withdraw from Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary formations. 

An indication of the Soviet desire to improve 
relations with Poland, perhaps with the intention of 
having it serve as a buffer between the Soviet Union 
and the soon-to-be-united Germany, was the recent 
series of revelations based on released archival 
materials. Soviet leaders have accepted respon- 
sibility for a series of atrocities against the Polish 
population. In 1988 in Warsaw, Gorbachev had 
promised that those “blank spots” of history would 
soon be filled in. 

One of the most notorious and painful of the 
“blank spots” in the World War II history of Soviet- 
Polish relations had been the murder of officers 
taken as prisoners of war (POW’s) in the fall of 1939 
by the Red Army and held in three camps. Until 
April 13, 1990, the Soviet government claimed that 
the POW’s had been captured in June or July, 
1941, and had been executed by the German Nazis 
at Katyn Forest near Smolensk. Some 73 docu- 
ments in the NKVD (secret police, now called the 
KGB) archives have been made available to Soviet 
scholars, however, who have proved that about 
15,000 Polish officers were shot between March and 
May, 1940 (months before the Nazis invaded the 
region), and were also buried at sites other than 
Katyn. 2° These revelations did not surprise the peo- 

(Continued on page 426) 
-e—a 
Richard F. Staar is a contributing editor of Current 
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‘Tf Yugoslav politicians manage to juggle the conflicting expectations of various constituen- 
cies and players in the world of international finance, there will be federal elections by the end of 
1990. . . . Whatever the outcome, the struggle to strike a compromise between economic 
reform and national self-determination will continue into 1991.” 


The Federal Dilemma in Yugoslavia 


By Rosin ALISON REMINGTON 
Professor of Political Science, Uniwersity of Missouri at Columbia 


HE popular revolutions of 1989 that swept 
i Communist politicians from power in East 
i Europe did not stop at the borders of 
Yugoslavia.! Communist regimes in East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia toppled off the 
Berlin Wall like so many humpty-dumpties. The 
violent collapse of Romanian dictator Nicolae 
CGeausescu’s “socialism in one family” was graphical- 
ly serialized on Yugoslav television. Thus the 
specter of multiparty democracy haunted the Jan- 
uary, 1990, congress of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia (LCY). 

Prophetically, this was the “extraordinary” four- 
teenth congress of the LCY. Indeed, the congress 
was extraordinary in more than name. The ruling 
party gave up its 45-year monopoly of power, ad- 
mitting that “the first condition of our social reform 
is to rid the political system of anyone’s monopoly, 
even that ofthe LCY .. . , ina democratic society, 
nobody can be the exponent of exclusive political 
truth.”? 

These concessions were too little and came too 
late. Consistently outvoted in their demands for still 
more radical change — including the demand that the 
LCY reconstitute itself as a confederation of in- 


‘This article benefited greatly from my 1988-1989 fieldwork 
in Yugoslavia, which was supported by a Fulbright faculty- re- 
search fellowship, a University of Missouri at Columbia pro- 
vost research leave and a graduate school research council sup- 
plementary grant from the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. . | 

2Polittka, January 24, 1990. 

‘The fourteenth party congress resumed in May under less 
than auspicious conditions. Slovenia, Croatia and Macedonia 
boycotted the session. Although members of these party organ- 
izations subsequently attended meetings of the preparatory 
committee for a September LCY “renewal” congress as 
observers, the Communist electoral defeats in Slovenia and 
Croatia made it unlikely that these regional parties would have 
much interest in reconstituting the federal League of Com- 
munists. Belgrade Tanjug, June 5, 1990; Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, East Europe Daily Report (cited as FBIS), June 
7, 1990. By July, the preparatory committee’s draft documents 
for the renewal congress could not be adopted because Slovenia, 
Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro were absent. 

*Belgrade Tanjug, January 24, 1990. 

5Borba (Belgrade), January 24, 1990. 

®Borba (Belgrade), December 19, 1990. 
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dependent, republic organizations that are “freely 
united”—the reform-minded Slovene delegation 
walked out. Congress delegates then rejected Ser- 
bian president Slobodan Milosevic’s demands that 
the congress should continue and went home. Of- 
ficially, the congress was “suspended.”3 Morning- 
after assessments in the Yugoslav media were divid- 
ed as to whether the LCY was “definitely dead,” “the 
departing political party” or “the only true Yugo- 
slav-oriented party in Yugoslavia.”4 

Whatever the result of the aborted congress for 
the federal party, Prime Minister Ante Markovic 
stated flatly that Yugoslavia would continue to 
function with or without the League of Com- 
munists.5 His government went forward with the 
reform agendas of the anti-inflation program 
adopted at the end of the year.6 Meanwhile, the 
LCY staggered behind the march of events while 
opposition candidates upstaged regional Com- 
munist politicians in the spring, 1990, elections. To 
sort signal from noise in the subsequent sound and 
fury of Yugoslav political drama, one must review 
the script inherited by the collective leadership 
after Josip Broz ‘Tito. Who were these political ac- 
tors? How did they relate to each other and to their 
constituencies? 


THE ROAD TO MARKET SOCIALISM 

For some three decades, Yugoslavs had lived rel- 
atively comfortably with the inconsistency implicit 
in a society that was devoted to participatory, self- 
managing socialism and dependent on charismatic 
authority. Before he died in 1980, Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito tried to resolve this “contradiction” (as a 
Marxist might say) by spelling out an elaborate 
power-sharing arrangement in the constitution of 
1974. This complex quota system further changed 
the rules of the political game in which the federal 
government's powers were already limited to for- 
eign policy, defense and an ambiguously defined 
united market. 

Post-Tito politicians replaced one another with 
dizzying speed on a merry-go-round of party and 
state collective leaderships. ‘There were three 
federal players: the party, the government and the 
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armed forces. On the regional level, eight parties 
and governments vied with one another and the 
federal center. In this contest, decision: making by 
consensus gave regional party leaders virtual veto 
power, while the quotas applied to most political 
jobs undermined any sense of national Yugoslav 
unity. 

Known as the Titoist solution, this highly decen- 
tralized federalism came under Serbian attack as a 
“parcelization” of power.’ Conversely, the constitu- 
tion of 1974 was seen as protection for the northern 
republics of Slovenia and Croatia, which were fear- 
ful of Serbian hegemonic ambitions, and for the Al- 
banians who make up 90 percent of the autonomous 
province of Kosovo within Serbia. 

In short, Tito’s successors had inherited a 
cumbersome political machine that had the 
unintended consequence of decreasing the federal 
government’ ability to broker solutions among 
regional politicians who were always tempted to put 
regional needs above national needs. The situation 
was exacerbated by the fact that Tito, like his East 
European neighbors and much of the developing 
world, had fallen into the hard-currency debt trap 
of the 1970’s. With debt-servicing obligations on 
some $20-billion worth of Western debts, there was 
no way that post-Tito politicians could stand on 
their records of economic performance. 

The 1983 Krajger Commission on Economic 
Stabilization established official priorities under In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) supervision. 
Whether Prime Minister Milka Planinc’s attempt to 
turn market socialism into an instrument of eco- 
nomic reform failed because of interference from 
the federal party (as rumored in Belgrade) or 
because of popular unwillingness to accept the un- 
equal distribution of benefits and burdens of a 
market-regulated economy, the result was the 
same. The federal party lost public confidence,® 
and regional politicians became more nationalist. 
The economy had done well enough to be released 
from IMF supervision when Planinc’s successor, 
Branko Mikulic, took over as Prime Minister in 
1986; but this fact went largely unnoticed. 

Mikulic resigned from what he had come to con- 
sider a thankless job in December, 1988, amid 
charges of corruption and mismanagement. What- 
ever his weaknesses, the former Prime Minister had 
a point when he complained that his government 
had taken the heat for crises that were the product 
“of decades during which others made decisions” 


’Polittka (Belgrade), September 29, 1982. 

8For a more detailed treatment, see Robin Alison Rem- 
ington, “Yugoslav Socialist Self-Management: Political/Eco- 
nomic Development Strategies,” in Gerasimos Augustinos, ed., 
Diverse Paths to Modernization in Southeastern Europe: Essays in Na- 
tional Development (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1990). 

°Polittka (Belgrade), January 1, 1989. 


and that regional politicians infected with economic 
nationalismn had sabotaged his efforts. 

Thus Yugoslavia began 1989 without a govern- 
ment, with an increasingly factionalized party at 
the federal level, and with the then Serbian party 
chief Slobodan Milosevic refusing to give priority to 
economic reform until the autonomous province of 
Kosovo was reintegrated into Serbia on Serbian 
terms. The road to Yugoslav market socialism had 
detoured down the ally of national and ethnic strife. 


SEARCH FOR LEGITIMACY 

Unable to match Tito’s charisma or resolve the 
country’s economic crisis to the satisfaction of 
Yugoslav workers and housewives suffering under 
cyclical IMF austerity programs, provincial politi- 
cians tried to become champions of national or eth- 
nic constituencies. The “nation” became the source 
of legitimacy. Regional party leaderships played 
populist politics as if they were playing soccer. The 
federal League of Communists became an increas- 
ingly ineffective referee; it was attacked by players 
and fans who were obsessed with short-range, often 
symbolic, goals. 

For Serbia, the coveted trophy was to regain con- 
trol over the autonomous province of Kosovo, 
where the Serbs had been defeated by the Turks in 
1389. Unfortunately, Kosovo is also the cradle of 
modern Albanian nationalism. In post-Tito Yugo- 
slavia, Albanian demands for self-determination 
challenge Serbian territorial integrity. The rapidly 
growing population of the province is overwhelm- 
ingly Albanian. By the year 2000, Albanians are ex- 
pected to replace the Slovenes as the third largest 
ethnic group in Yugoslavia. From the Kosovar 
Albanian point of view, their numbers justify 
upgrading Kosovo to republic status. To Serbs such 
a suggestion is separatist heresy, a dagger pointed 
at Serbia’s heart. 

.Serbs feared for the physical safety and human 
rights of some 200,000 Kosovar Serbs and Mon- 
tenegrins who, Serbian scholars claim, face genocide 
at the hands of Albanian separatists intent on an 
ethnically pure Kosovo. These fears give Serbian 
strongman Slobodan Milosevic a visceral issue in 
his role as protector of the Serbs in Kosovo. 

At the elite level this has translated into a con- 
frontation with Albanian provincial leaders intent 
on retaining the de facto independence granted 
under the constitution of 1974. Serbian party 
leaders charged their Albanian comrades with fos- 
tering Albanian nationalism and harboring sepa- 
ratists. Albanian politicians objected to what they 
saw as Serbian chauvinism. In their eyes, the Ser- 
bian leadership was blowing isolated incidents out 
of proportion, creating provocations to satisfy Ser- 
bia’s hegemonic ambitions. 


These conflicting views became personified in the 
clash between Milosevic and the former president 
of the provincial party, Azem Vllasi, who was ar- 
rested for his role in the Gandhi-style hunger strike 
of Albanian miners. The miners were protesting the 
March, 1989, amendments to the Serbian constitu- 
tion that reduced provincial autonomy in the areas 
of foreign policy, security and defense. 

Western and Yugoslav media alike chalked up a 
victory for Milosevic. However, his success in pres- 
suring federal and provincial bodies into accepting 
the Serbian reintegration of Kosovo came at the 
cost of increased opposition. In Slovenia, there was 
popular sympathy for Kosovar Albanians and con- 
cern over what was seen as a double standard in re- 
sponding to Serbian and Albanian national aspir- 
ation. The Slovene party leadership expressed 
reservations about Milosevic’s street politics. His 
use of mass meetings to bring down the govern- 
ments of Montenegro and Vojvodina raised fears in 
Zagreb with regard to the Serbian minority in 
Croatia and multinational Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
The hero of Belgrade became controversial in Sara- 
jevo and a villain in Ljubljana and Zagreb. 

The confrontation between the Slovene and the 
Serbian leaderships came to a head in December, 
1989, when the Slovenes banned a rally in Lju- 
bljana at which an estimated 40,000 uninvited 
Serbs had intended to tell Slovenia the truth about 
Kosovo as they saw it. The Serbian Socialist Al- 
liance, a mass organization generally considered to 
be in Milosevic’s pocket, retaliated by calling for 
breaking political and economic relations with 
Slovenia. This once unthinkable scenario was per- 
sonified as a standoff between Milosevic and the 
then leader of the Slovene League of Communists, 
Milan Kucan. : 

To whatever degree the Serbian strongman ben- 
efited in Serbia and among Serbs in other prov- 
inces, he lost through the union against him of 
federal and regional politicians who were worried 
about the negative repercussions for an already 
staggering Yugoslav economy. Even among Serbs 
who had followed him blindly on Kosovo, there was 
concern that this economic strategy amounted to 
shooting the Serbian economy in the foot. Never 


10 Borba (Belgrade), January 21-22, 1990. 
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had Serbia been so isolated. Given the fact that 
Kucan subsequently won his election as president 
of Slovenia, the challenge in itself positioned him to 
score. 

By the end of 1989, many Yugoslavs were fed up 
with the game. They were tired of political circuses 
that did nothing to come to grips with the 2,000 per- 
cent inflation strangling the Yugoslav economy and 
did not slow their own slide into poverty. Prime 
Minister Ante Markovic’s anti-inflation program 
was seen as a narrowing window of opportunity; in- 
deed, perhaps the country’s last chance. 

When 64-year-old Ante Markovic (a Croatian). 
took over as Prime Minister, he brought to the job 
an entrepreneurial spirit, substantial economic ex- 
perience and a reputation as a supporter of a market 
economy.*® He inherited an economic policy on 
probation; he was dependent on temporary mea- 
sures adopted by the state presidency in the absence 
of an agreement between provincial delegates in the 
Federal Assembly (Parliament). During the Mi- 
kulic government's 18 months in office, inflation had 
galloped from 90 to 250 percent. The $20-billion 
foreign debt had grown to an estimated $23 billion. 
The internal debt (what enterprises owed to one 
another) was officially put at $14 billion but unof- 
ficially it was $20 billion, and some economists said 
it might be twice that figure.!1 Unemployment had 
increased to 15 percent officially; many observers 
thought it was actually closer to 20 percent. Per- 
sonal income had fallen 25 percent since 1980; per- 
sonal income fell 7.8 percent during 1988.12 

According to the Yugoslav Institute for Market 
Research, inflation moved faster than the new 
Prime Ministers ability to put together a govern- 
ment; it had reached 346.3 percent by the time he 
had a working team and presented his program to 
the Assembly.!3 There was widespread support for 
Markovic’s agenda of tackling the economic crisis 
by striking at root causes. However, as inflation 
continued to gallop, so demands grew from the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the country for concrete anti- 
inflation measures. Striking farmers joined striking 
workers.'* The government promised an anti- 
inflation package. Everyone agreed that the official- 
ly recognized 800 percent inflation rate of 1989 
could not be endured, yet there was no agreement 
on what to do about it. 

Markovic continued to defend his long-term 
policy. Piece by piece he presented the Federal As- 
sembly with the laws necessary to establish the legal 
infrastucture of market socialism.!5 The essence of 
these reforms — independence of enterprises with- 
out strong state influence, market criteria, equal 
status of enterprises under all forms of ownership, 
and “profit as the ultimate objective”!6— remained 
acceptable. Calls for market socialism were com- 
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bined with the contradictory demand that the in- 
struments of economic reform should have an equal 
impact on all economic sectors. 

A Croatian daily newspaper summed up the gov- 
ernment’s dilemma: “there is no economic policy 
measure that equally hits and benefits every- 
body.”!7 Disagreement centered on who would pay 
the cost of change. Once again these splits reflected 
varied regional levels of economic development. 

Not surprisingly, there was more willingness to 
live by the rules of the market in Slovenia, where 
some 10 percent of Slovene enterprises would face 

.bankruptcy, than in Montenegro, where an esti- 
mated 80 percent of the enterprises might not sur- 
vive.!8 In Bosnia, the Prime Ministers program 
was attacked as a sellout to capitalism; his govern- 
ment was considered doomed. !9 

Notwithstanding his detractors, Markovic stayed 
the course, insisting that anti-inflation measures re- 
quired the creation of a legal foundation for a 
market economy and “material conditions” for the 
reforms. Proposals were made to the Assembly to 
amend existing laws on enterprises, banks and 
other financial institutions, and on accounting; and 
to pass new laws on labor relations, foreign trade, 
commodity reserves, securities, and the money and 
capital markets. When inflation climbed to 2,000 
percent, Markovic ducked the ongoing battle on 
foreign currency laws, prices and taxation in the 
Federal Assembly and announced that the time had 
come to move forward. 

The preconditions were as good as they would 
ever be. Exports were up. There was a $2.3-billion 
balance of payments surplus. Foreign exchange re- 
serves had reached $5.8 billion. The hard currency 
debt had dropped to $16.6 billion. Only 16 percent 
of the foreign currency went to debt servicing, com- 
pared with 45 percent “in the most difficult periods.” 
Industrial production was up 1.9 percent; agricul- 
tural production, 6 percent. 

Markovic presented the Assembly with a pro- 
gram for shock treatment worked out with the IMF 
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al to ambilavence and hostility. 


along the lines of Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs’s 
cold-turkey capitalism. The dinar was pegged to the 
deutsche mark at a ratio of seven to one (to the 
United States dollar at twelve to one) and was not 
to change until June, 1990. Yugoslavs would have 
the right to exchange dinars freely for foreign cur- ' 
rency at the official rate. 

The convertible dinar was to be combined with a 
tight monetary policy, a balanced budget, a floating 
interest rate and, for the most part, market-deter- 
mined prices. Some exceptions were made for “in- 
frastructural services” like energy and utilities, 
where prices would be frozen until June, 1990. 
Wages were to be frozen at the November, 1989, 
rate until June.?° 

The Serbian leadership condemned the program 
as it came off the press. Slovenes would not agree to 
the taxation measures. Others had their complaints 
as well. However, none of the opponents fielded an 
alternative strategy. Sachs was the golden boy of in- 
ternational financial circles. The Markovic pro- 
gram had international credibility. It would facil- 
itate debt rescheduling and tap whatever resources 
there were. 

With the population and the Federal Assembly 
frustrated, the Federal Assembly settled for tempo- 
rary, emergency measures. Within three months, in- 
flation had been slowed to a crawl. As compared with 
the rate of nearly 65 percent in December, 1989, 
prices went up 2.6 percent in March and actually 
fell .2 percent in April; annual estimates ranged 
from 15 to 20 percent.#! In July, monthly inflation 
was zero; however, by September, there were fears 
that summer pay raises would ignite another infla- 
tionary cycle. ?? 

Prime Minister Markovic has made good on his 
promise to deliver economic reform with or without 
the League of Communists. In the process, he has 
become the most popular Yugoslav politician. 
Markovic has a record to stand on and has declared 
his intention to organize an Alliance of Reformist 
Forces to run in the promised first postwar federal 
multiparty elections, thereby defending his national 
program amid proliferating national, ethnic and re- 
gional political agendas. *? 


THE ROAD TO MULTIPARTY DEMOCRACY | 

Even before the League of Communists abol- 

ished the legal fiction of its monopoly of political 

power in January, 1990, the handwriting was on 
(Continued on page 429) 
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“..- The political future of Romania is cloudy and points to the continuation of 
authoritarian forms of political behavior, which will not be Communist but, nevertheless, will 
be authoritarian. This, in turn, will reduce the chances for reform and rejuvenation so 
desperately needed in the economy, in the social sector, in the whole society.” 


Romania: Will History Repeat Itself? 


By TROND GILBERG 
Professor of Political Science, Pennsylvania State University 


OME images stand out as representative of the 
dramatic events that transformed East Eu- 
rope during 1989. In that momentous year, 
the Communist regimes of the area were swept 
away, one by one, thus ending an era that repre- 
sented a great political and socioeconomic exper- 
iment and its ultimate failure. One of these images 
was the dismantling of the Berlin Wall, first by 
delirious citizens of East and West Germany, and 
subsequently by the bulldozers of the East German 
regime itself. Another was the emergence of the 
once imprisoned poet and dissident Vaclav Havel 
as the political leader of the liberated Czechoslo- 
vaks. The third dramatic image .was provided by 
Romanian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife, 
Elena, dead before a firing squad somewhere in 
Romania on Christmas Day. 

This image, which was imprinted on the minds of 
millions through the television screens of free 
Romanian television and CNN (Cable News Net- 
work), seemed to signify that Romania had finally 
joined the family of liberated nations of East 
Europe, thus qualifying for the next step, which 
would be the association of these new systems with 
the rest of Europe. 

At this writing, nine months later, it is clear that 
Romania is still very far from the goals that inspired 
the revolution of December, 1989. As for joining 
the other states of East Europe in the quest for 
membership in the “common European house,” Ro- 
mania may be falling further behind rather than 
catching up. In fact, many observers inside and 
outside Romania feel that little has changed in the 
political or socioeconomic realm and that, in fact, 
only the dramatis personae at the very top of the 
political order have been removed; many of their 
like-minded colleagues further down the erstwhile 
Communist hierarchy remain in charge. Thus, the 
Romanian revolution may be termed the aborted 
revolution of East Europe, while other states may 
be in the process of unfolding or ongoing revolu- 
tion. Once again, political development in Ro- 
mania exhibits tendencies toward “smoke and mir- 

"Fhe execution was reported in Adevarul, December 26, 1989. 
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rors,” apparent change that may seem dramatic but 
actually signifies little in terms of real change. Was 
the Romanian revolution merely a “Scheinrevolu- 
tion”? If so, why? This question must be examined 
carefully, for the answer may, indeed, indicate the 
future of this unfortunate country. 

Most accounts of the Romanian revolution agree 
that the demonstrations in Timisoara (a city in 
western Romania, close to the Yugoslav border) 
served as a catalyst for other events that led even- 
tually to the overthrow of the Ceausescus and the 
emergence of the National Salvation Front (NSF). 


_ These demonstrations were started by a few hun- 


dred courageous Hungarians, who established a 
human chain around the residence of the priest 
Laszlo Tokes. Tokes had defied the Communist au- 
thorities, demanding reforms and greater freedom 
for the population and refusing to accept an eviction 
order issued by the local party bosses. The Hungar- 
ians were soon joined by much larger crowds of eth- 
nic Romanians in what amounted to an astonishing 
display of solidarity across. ethnic and religious 
lines. These demonstrations grew day by day and 
soon spread to other parts of Romania. By Decem- 
ber 22, they had reached such a magnitude in Bu- 
charest and elsewhere that the dictator and his wife 
fled the capital. They were captured and executed, 
after a short and secret trial by a military tribunal. ! 

While the Ceausescu] march to execution is 
clear, the role of other participants is not; in fact, as 
time passes, the picture becomes more cloudy, not 
less. For example, there is considerable argument 
about the role of the armed forces in the early stage 
of this revolution. Elements of the army joined the 
feared and hated Securitate in attempts to put down 
the demonstrations at an early stage, but much of 
this activity was soon discontinued, and in a few 
days the military was fraternizing with the demon- 
strators and actually siding with them. By Decem- 
ber 21, much of the military leadership had joined 
the revolution, thus sealing the fate of the old order. 

It is also fairly clear that most of the Securitate 
forces actively opposed the revolution and attempt- 
ed to stop it through violent acts in Timisoara and 
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elsewhere. But there were also individuals and, al- 
legedly, certain units in this organization that 
helped bring about the fundamental changes that 
the revolution seemed to augur. By the same token, 
elements of the leadership of the Romanian Com- 
munist party (RCP) joined the dramatic events, 
while others opposed it in various ways. Thus, the 
events themselves forced a considerable realign- 
ment of the prerevolutionary political order.? 
Within a few weeks, however, the notion that the 
overthrow of the Ceausescu regime was essentially 
a popular revolution had to be revised. The extent 
of the popular revolt was downplayed; the estimate 
of the number of people killed was constantly re- 
vised downward; and gradually it became clear that 
other actors had been instrumental during the dra- 
matic days from December 15 to Christmas Day. 
Specifically, speculation arose about the role of the 
so-called “reform Communists” inside the RCP and 
a possible conspiracy among them and in conjunc- 
tion with the military and some of the more promi- 
nent dissidents and intellectuals of the Ceausescu 
era. There were indications that some of these 
elements, like Ion Iliescu and some of his allies, had 
planned a coup d’état around New Years Day; the 
demonstrations in Timisoara forced a speedup of 
the conspiracy and thus added to the confusion that 
spread throughout the country as the fighting in 
Bucharest roiled back and forth around the main 
public buildings and the radio and television sta- 
tions of the capital. Just two weeks after the 
dramatic demise of the Ceausescus, serious doubts 
were raised about the actual events of December, 
1989, and about the new leaders who emerged in 
the chaos of these late December days. But one fact 
became unmistakably clear as early as the fifth day 
of the revolution (December 20): a new political 
leadership had emerged. An examination of that 
leadership can help explain the course of develop- 
ments after December, 1989, and may offer sub- 
stantial insights into the future of the political and 
socioeconomic orders of post-Ceausescu Romania.3 


THE NATIONAL SALVATION FRONT 

In the confused days of December 20 and 21, an 
ad hoc group of leaders emerged who proclaimed 
themselves the “supreme leadership” of the revolu- 


2A good discussion of this topic is Michael Shafir, 
“Ceausescu’s Overthrow: Popular Uprising or Moscow-Guided 
Conspiracy?” Radto Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, January 
19, 1990, pp. 15-20. 

3An interesting discussion of this topic can be found in 
various Western newspapers, e.g., Libération (Paris), January 2, 
1990; Le Monde (Paris), January 5, 1990; L’Unita (Rome), 
January 4, 1990. 

*The list of members of the new government was published in 
a press release of the Romanian news agency Rompres, Jan- 
uary 3, 1990. 


tion itself and the postrevolutionary order. It was an 
eclectic group, made up of former Communists 
who had opposed the excesses of the Ceausescu 
regime but who had, in fact, retained their mem- 
bership in that organization; some members of the 
technical, managerial, and cultural intelligentsia; 
and, finally, a few leaders of other political 
organizations, which began to spring up as the re- 
sidual power of the RCP and the Ceausescus re- 
ceded. Some student leaders who had been instru- 
mental in the early stages of the revolution itself 
were also included. But it soon became clear that 
the leadership of the Front was firmly in the hands of 
Communists like Ion Iliescu, Petre Roman, Silviu 
Brucan and Dumitru Mazilu. In fact, an image of 
the new leadership emerged as the representatives 
of the old order, while the young—the students and 
workers who had spearheaded the popular part of 
the revolution — were pushed to one side, relegated 
to secondary or symbolic roles in the postrevolu- 
tionary order. 

There were other faces in the leadership as well; 
military men, like Victor Stanculescu, became im- 
portant figures. But these men, too, had certain ties 
with the past, and their credibility was also ques- 
tioned in the subsequent weeks and months of 1990. 
Some observers inside Romania saw an image of a 
revolution “hijacked” by elements of the old order 
and by opportunists who had grasped a chance to 
capitalize on the confusion and the power vacuum 
that emerged after the Geausescus. To some Roma- 
nians, the “people revolution” had become the vehi- 
cle for the power of the old establishment. The no- 
tion of “revolution betrayed” and the need for a 
second revolution began to take hold.+ 

The doubts about the Front that emerged within 
the first two weeks of the postrevolutionary era soon 
gave rise to direct challenges to its authority. In 
January, there were large demonstrations by stu- 
dents and others against the authoritarian behavior 
of the Front leadership and the influence of Com- 
munists in the leadership. These demonstrations 
were broken up by elements of the police and armed 
workers mobilized for this purpose. Throughout the 
next few months, a certain pattern established 
itself: anti-Front elements, made up primarily of 
students and representatives of the opposition par- 
ties (which had been formed in considerable 
numbers during the first days and weeks after the 
revolution), charged that the revolution had been 
betrayed, and they staged mass demonstrations in 
Bucharest and elsewhere to underscore this point. 
These demonstrations were usually dealt with by 
security forces and mobilized workers. After bloody 
confrontations, the lines would form again, and the 
scenario would repeat itself. Gradually, a chasm 
emerged between the Front and its supporters, 


especially between elements of the working class, on 
the one hand, and students, intellectuals and op- 
position party followers, on the other. And in this 
confrontation, the Front leadership increasingly 
availed itself of the methods of the Ceausescu era.5 

Other alarming tendencies also came to the fore. 
While ostensibly free and unfettered, the opposition 
press was severely hampered by a lack of paper and 
press facilities. The newspapers taken over by the 
Front seemed to have no problems of this kind. Fur- 
thermore, the activities of the opposition parties 
were severely hampered by totally inadequate office 
facilities as well as inadequate access to radio and 
television. In fact, the meager facilities that these 
parties managed to acquire were occasionally in- 
vaded by rampaging workers ostensibly outraged 
by the attacks “on the revolution” allegedly perpe- 
trated by the opposition. And throughout this entire 
period, the Front leadership castigated the other 
political forces of the country for their divisiveness, 
their “misunderstanding” of the revolution and their 
refusal to find a place in the new order for the collec- 
tive good.6 : 

This latter point was particularly disturbing, be- 
cause it showed the basic lack of understanding of 
real pluralism and the workings of democracy on 
the part of the Front leadership, especially Iliescu. 
There were repeated attempts by this leadership to 
define pluralism in an “organic” fashion in which 
various political elements would discuss the execu- 
tion of policies but not their formulation. Real com- 
petition for the purposes of choice of leaders and 
policy, by contrast, was debunked as detrimental to 
the new order. 

The authoritarianism of the Front leadership 
could not be hidden by the occasional organiza- 
tional changes undertaken to make the structure 
itself look more democratic. The hollowness of these 
changes was clearly perceived by individuals who 
had been instrumental in the revolutionary ac- 
tivities of December, and some of them resigned 
from the Front, charging betrayal of the revolution 
itself. The most prominent of these were Doina 
Cornea, Romania’s chief dissident during the final 
years of the Ceausescu regime, and Anna Blandina, 
another courageous challenger of the “golden era” of 

‘A report on the January demonstrations can be found in a 
- Rompres press reléase, January 22, 1990. 

SIliescu also called demonstrators and oppositionists “hool- 
igans” (see, for example, Dreptatea, April 26, 1990). 

7Doina Cornea’s statement can be found in Romania Libera, 
January 24, 1990. 

8Many protests were launched against such practices; see, for 
example, the so-called Timisoara Declaration (produced at a 
town meeting in Timisoara in March), reprinted in Radio Free 
Europe Report on Eastern Europe, April 6, 1990, pp. 41-46. 

See, for example, the statement by Deputy Prime Minister 


Gelu Voican Voiculescu on the nature of the Securitate in 
Adevarul, January 20, 1990. 
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‘the RCP. But the Front remained in charge.’ 


Major political issues during the winter and 
spring of 1990 were the forthcoming elections and 
the role of the Front in those elections; another issue 
was the punishment to be meted out to the top RCP 
leadership, the Ceausescu clan and the members of 
the Securitate. The Front leadership originally said 
it would disband and reestablish itself on an equal 
footing with other parties for the election campaign, 
but later it reversed its position and became the 
most Important campaigner. Thus, the fact that the 
elections themselves were postponed from April to 
May to allow the fledgling parties more time to get 
organized was immaterial, because the Front con- 
trolled the machinery of government and much of 
the information system itself, thus leaving the op- 
position parties in a very difficult position. And as 
the electoral campaign progressed, it became clear 
that the Front was ready to engage in all kinds of in- 
timidation against its competitors. In fact, the cam- 
paign showed unmistakable similarities with the 
tactics of the Communists during the period 
1944-1947, The heritage of many of the Front’s 
leaders was clearly visible.® 

The treatment of former leaders of the Ceausescu 
clan aroused severe political controversy. After the 
execution of the Ceausescus, the death penalty was 
abolished—a move that was increasingly inter- 
preted as an effort by the Front leadership to protect 
its old cronies. True, members of the Ceausescu 
clan were arrested, and some of the most important 
elements of the Securitate were also detained, 
together with the top RCP leaders outside the 
Ceausescu~Petrescu clan (Elena Ceausescu was a 
Petrescu and had brought many of her relatives into 
important positions). But many members of the 
Securitate were merely transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the armed forces; they literally changed 
uniforms and reemerged as protectors of the “new” 
political order. These developments further 
strengthened the popular impression that nothing 
much had changed and that the old “gang” was still 
very much in evidence in the corridors of power.’ 

A third issue of great importance was the ques- 
tion of relations between the ethnic Romanian ma- 
jority and the minorities of the country, especially 
the Hungarians. The early solidarity of these 
groups in the common challenge to the Ceausescu 
regime soon gave way to bickering and outright 
animosity. The warm relations between the Hun- 
garian government and the Front during and im- 
mediately after the December revolution were su- 
perseded by renewed tensions and expressions of 
old animosities, especially from the Romanians. 
Early assurances by the Front leadership that the 
rights of minorities would be honored and their 
educational privileges restored were followed by the 
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foot-dragging of the Romanian authorities. 

But the most dramatic demonstration of ethnic 
animosity came in March, 1990, when there.were 
violent clashes between Romanians and Hunga- 
rians in the city of Tirgu Mures and elsewhere in 
Transylvania. These clashes resulted in several 
deaths and many injuries, particularly among the 
Hungarians. The explanations offered by the Front 
revealed the allegedly provocative behavior of local 
Hungarians, tourists from Hungary proper and the 
government in Budapest. The real reason for the 
disturbances, however, must be laid at the door of 
_the ultranationalist organization Vatra Roma- 
neasca and local and regional supporters of the 
Ceausescus who still retain control at various levels 
throughout much of Romania. This organization 
has become a major prop for the Front. With such a 
support mechanism, there is little hope for the 
“democratization” of the Front in the near future. t° 


THE MAY ELECTIONS 

The campaign preceding the May elections was 
marred by violence and intimidation of the opposi- 
tion as well as by the blatant favoritism of Front 
candidates in the media. It was widely expected that 
the results would be lopsided in favor of Iliescu and 
the Front ticket, partly because of the level of in- 
timidation and partly because of falsification of the 
results themselves. Still, the margin of victory en- 
joyed by Iliescu surprised even the most jaded 
observers and could only be attributed to a con- 
siderable amount of popular support for the “reform 
Communist” platform and Iliescu personally. As a 
result of the May elections, Romania had the 
dubious distinction of returning Communists to 
power by an overwhelming majority in an election 
that had many elements of real choice, despite ir- 
regularities and some intimidation. ‘The reasons for 
this astonishing result are rooted in several factors, 
chief of which is a basic authoritarianism in much of 
the working class and the peasantry. Suffice it to 
say that the May elections tended to sanctify the 
policies of the Front and of Iliescu personally, and 
they launched the regime on a troubled path for the 
near and the intermediate future. This path will 
make it difficult for Romania to join the new “house 
of Europe” any time soon. !! 

In the months since the May elections, the pat- 
terns of political behavior established by the Front 
leadership before that event have continued. Dem- 
~ 104 ‘typical statement, blaming the trouble in Tirgu Mures 


on Hungarians, appeared in a Rompres press release, March, 


21, 1990. 

11The regime used these results to demand greater coopera- 
tion by all Romanians; see the statement by Prime Minister 
Petre Roman to the Associated Press, May 27, 1990. 

12T he disturbing ethnic clashes in Tirgu Mures are an exam- 
ple of this. See The Times (London), March 21, 1990. 


onstrations still challenge the existing order. The 
opposition parties continue to function, but with lit- 
tle direct effect on day-to-day political activities and 
decision making. The brutal smashing of student 
demonstrations by club-wielding miners in June, 
1990, illustrates the basic authoritarianism of 
Iliescu and his close associates. 

The economic crisis continues and has, indeed, 
worsened, as the political chaos of the country ren- 
ders effective economic planning and production 
virtually impossible. The economic crisis has fur- 
ther reduced the standard of living, thus rendering 
daily life a constant struggle for basic necessities. 
This, in turn, has resulted in considerable brutali- 
zation of life at all levels; it is literally a 
“dog-eat-dog” world of daily struggle that is slowly 
eroding the bonds of civility and tearing at the very 
fabric of societal cohesion. 

Under these circumstances, the existing tensions 
of that society become exaggerated and take on 
forms that can only be described as social path- 
ology. An example of this 1s the resurgence of Ro- 
manian ethno-chauvinism, native populism and 
fascism akin to the programs and policies of the Iron 
Guard. A student of Romanian history can discover 
many similarities between the 1930’s and the pres- 
ent political order. This disturbing tendency bodes 
ill for the future. !? i 


LEGACIES OF THE PAST 

At the end of 1990, Romania faces serious polit- 
ical and socioeconomic problems, many of which 
seem intractable and are apparently insoluble in the 
short run. The most important of these are the fol- 
lowing (not necessarily in order of importance): 

e The economy is in ruins. The Ceausescu leg- 
acy to the Romanian people and its leaders is an 
economy on the verge of breakdown. The industrial 
plant is old, outmoded and run down; energy con- 
sumption is high because of inefficient plants; the 
transportation system is barely functioning, pro- 
ducing enormous bottlenecks in the shipment of 
people, goods and services. ‘The agricultural sector 
is still in crisis, despite feeble efforts at reform in the 

(Continued on page 431) 
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‘Although there are forces in Czechoslovakia that do not support the new order, the country’s 
level of economic development, its Western orientation, its developed country structure and tts 
previous experience with democratic political institutions all bode well for the future of 
democracy. . . . However, the transition to democracy and a market economy will not be a 


rapid or easy process.” 


Czechoslovakia’s ‘‘ Velvet Revolution’’ 


By SHaron L. WOLCHIK 
Director, Russian and East European Studies, George Washington University 


, HE year 1989 saw the collapse of com- 
i munism in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere 
in the region. Ruled by a leadership that 
was widely regarded by outside observers as one of 
the most resistant of the East European countries to 
the changes sparked by Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s policies, Czechoslovakia seemed an 
unlikely candidate to follow Hungary and Poland 
on the road to radical reform. And yet, once the 
process of change began, Czechoslovakia took the 
lead in the effort to restore a multiparty democratic 
political system and a market economy. 

Although it lagged behind some of its East Euro- 
pean neighbors in challenging the Communist sys- 
tem, once the process of change began in Czech- 
oslovakia, the old system was swept away quickly. 
The “Velvet Revolution,” as the mass demon- 
strations that followed the brutal police attack. on 
peaceful student demonstrators on November 17, 
1989, came to be called, led to the resignation of the 
conservative Communist party leadership of Milos 
Jakes, the renunciation of the party’s leading role 
and the formation of the country’s first non- 
Communist government in 41 years. The victory of 
the revolution was capped by the election of dissi- 
dent playwright and longtime human rights ac- 
tivist, Vaclav Havel, as President of the republic in 
late December, 1989. Free elections held in June, 
1991, legitimized this government and set the stage 
for the changes needed to consolidate democratic 
government, to reform the economy and to reorient 
the country’s external economic and political 
relations. 


The timing and the speed with which the Com- 
munist system fell in Czechoslovakia took most 
observers and activists by surprise. Although the 
Gustav Husak and Jakes leaderships had given lip 


‘Sharon L. Wolchik, “Prospects for Political Change in 
Czechoslovakia,” paper presented at the Midwest Slavic Con- 
ference, Chicago, April, 1989; and “Czechoslovakia in Transi- 
tion, ” paper presented at the Conference on Eastern Europe, 
United States Army War College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
February, 1990. 
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service to the notions of glasnost and perestroika, 
few changes had occurred in Czechoslovakia in 
practice. The situation in Czechoslovakia and in 
many other countries in the region ts illustrated by 
the treatment of dissidents. In the spring of 1989, 
while Soviet dissident Andrei Sakharov was invited 
to the Kremlin to consult with Soviet leaders and 
negotiations were under way between the Com- 
munist leaderships and the opposition in both 
Hungary and Poland, Vaclav Havel and other 
Czechoslovak dissident, activists were in prison for 
their participation in unauthorized demonstrations 
to commemorate the death by self-immolation of 
the Czech student Jan Palach in January, 1969. 

Yet despite the determination to avoid any ac- 
commodation with the opposition, Czechoslovakia 
faced many of the economic and political problems 
that threatened the survival of Communist systems 
elsewhere in the region. And, beneath the surface, 
there were also important changes at several levels 
of Czech and Slovak society between 1987 and 
1989. As the events of November, 1989, demon- 
strated, outside factors were important catalysts for 
the downfall of communism in Czechoslovakia. 
Thus the changes in Poland and Hungary and the 
downfall of the regime of Erich Honecker in East 
Germany, both of which could ultimately be traced 
to the changed Soviet attitude toward East Europe, 
encouraged Czechs and Slovaks to take to the 
streets to win their freedom. But national factors, 
including the economic and political crisis and the 
actions of groups and individuals working for 
change, undermined support for the system and set 
the stage for the dramatic popular repudiation of 
the regime that occurred in November. ! 

Although Czechoslovakia did not experience the 
acute economic crises that occurred in Poland dur- 
ing the late Communist period, economic perfor- 
mance declined in the late 1970’s and the 1980's. By 
the late 1980’s, popular dissatisfaction with the 
stagnation in living standards and economic ineffi- 
ciency was matched by official recognition of the 
need for more fundamental economic reform. 
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However, the plan for economic change adopted in 
January, 1987, did not go far enough for most 
economists and was not implemented to any extent 
before the collapse of the system.? - 

As in the economic sphere, political develop- 
ments: in Czechoslovakia in the 1970s and 1980's 
were not as dramatic as those in Poland or 
Hungary. But, particularly after Milos Jakes re- 
placed Gustav Husak as head of the Communist 
party in December, 1987, changes were evident at 
both the mass and the elite levels. Jakes’s elevation 
was soon followed by broader changes in the com- 
position of the top party bodies. The people who 
were brought into the leadership at this time did not 
differ radically from their predecessors in terms of 
social background or career experiences. However, 
they were somewhat younger, and they were usual- 
ly not as responsible for reversing the 1968 reforms 
as their predecessors had been. As a result, al- 
though a core of “normalizers” remained in power, 
the Jakes leadership was less committed than its 
predecessor to maintaining the status quo at all 
costs. It was also more deeply divided over issues 
like how to respond to the mounting challenge from 
below. At the same time, in contrast to the situation 
in Poland and Hungary, there was no strong re- 
formist group in the party that might have eased the 
transition by opening negotiations with the opposi- 
tion before November, 1989.3 

These features of the leadership were evident in 
its response to the activities of the opposition and 
other citizens in the late 1980’s. Although the 
leadership eventually chose repression in most in- 
stances, its vacillation and the limited steps it took 
to emulate Gorbachev allowed support for the op- 
position to grow. Before the late 1980's, active op- 
position to the regime was limited largely to the 
small circle of people associated with Charter 77 
who had kept alive the spirit of independent thought 
and had challenged the regime’s human rights 
violations. Dissent among religious activists and 
young people became evident in the early 1980's, 
and small groups of sociologists, lawyers, scientists 
and other intellectuals who remained in the official 
world also began acting in unauthorized ways.* 
But, for the most part, these activities remained 
below the surface. 


2See Karel Dyba and Karel Kouba, “Czechoslovak Attempts 
at Systemic Changes,” Communist Economies, vol. 1, no. 3 (1989). 

3For a more detailed analysis see Wolchik, “Czechoslovakia 
in Transition.” 

4See Bratislava Nahlas (Bratislava, 1989) for an example of the 
activities of environmental activists in Slovakia. A similar coali- 
tion of concerned citizens and experts was active in Prague in 
the 1980's. 

5See Timothy Garton Ash, “The Revolution of the Magic 
Lantern,” New York Review of Books, January 18, 1990, for a brief 
account of the revolution. 


In the late 1980’s, Czech and Slovak citizens 


began to challenge the system more openly. Scores 


of illegal independent groups were formed, and the 
number of unauthorized protests and demonstra- 
tions increased. These activities radicalized grow- 
ing numbers of citizens. They also developed links 
between longtime opposition figures and the new 
activists, including young people. By 1989, even 
many of those who remained in the official world 
were willing to express openly their dissatisfaction 
with the regime. Many cultural figures and ordi- 
nary workers signed petitions of support for Vaclav 
Havel during his trial and imprisonment in the 
spring of 1989. These attitudes were also reflected 
in the many individuals in the official world who 
signed “A Few Sentences,” a petition circulated in 
the summer of 1989 that called for the end of censor- 
ship and for radical political reform. 

The impact of these experiences became evident 
in November, 1989. When the brutal police attack 
on peaceful student demonstrators on November 
17, 1989, galvanized the nation, the links that had 
been forged in the late 1980’s among student ac- 
tivists, well-known opposition figures and critics in 
the official world allowed these individuals to 
organize quickly to use the momentum generated 
by mass protest to oust the Communist leadership. 
Civic Forum, the grass-roots organization that 
emerged to negotiate with the government in the 
Czech Lands, and the Public Against Violence, its 
Slovak counterpart, thus had their roots in the op- 
position that had developed over the preceding de- 
cades. However, even opposition activists and 
leaders were taken by surprise at the speed and ex- 
tent of the changes.° 

In contrast to the situation in Poland and 
Hungary, where reformist factions of the Com- 
munist parties negotiated themselves out of power 
over a period of several months, the collapse of com- 
munism occurred over several weeks in Czechoslo- 


_ vakia. As a result, supporters of the “Velvet Revolu- 


tion” had to take responsibility almost immediately 
for running the government, as well as for in- 
stituting fundamental reforms in political organiza- 
tion and values, economic structure and policies, 
and foreign policy. Led by the former dissident, 
Vaclav Havel, who soon emerged as the leader of 
the nation, members of the Government of Na- 
tional Understanding, Czechoslovakia’s first non- 
Communist-dominated government in 41 years, 
embarked on the process of restoring multiparty de- 
mocracy, recreating a market economy and return- 
ing to European values. 


ON THE ROAD TO DEMOCRACY 
In the political realm, Czechoslovakia’s new 
leaders face many of the problems that confront 


other post-Communist leaders in the region. Thus, 
they must reestablish the rule of law, find new 
leaders to replace old officials, reform old institu- 
tions and establish new ones, deal with the rem- 
nants of the Communist party’s power and the 
legacy of the Communist period on popular values 
and expectations, and find a way to channel 
popular desire for change into coherent political 
directions and policy orientations. They must also 
reshape the structure of the country to satisfy the 
national aspirations of Czechs, Slovaks and other 


national groups and to deal with the accumulated © 


social, environmental and other problems that are 
the result of over 40 years of Communist rule.® 

The end of the Communist party’s monopoly of 
power was accompanied by a rapid reemergence of 
the country’s associational and political life. Most of 
the official mass organizations that served to 
transmit the directives of the Communist party to 
their members and the official trade unions were 
disbanded or lost the majority of their members. 
These groups have been replaced by a wide variety 
of interest groups, charitable, patriotic, religious 
and professional organizations, and independent 
unions. Many of these groups are recreations of 
pre-World War II groups; others, including the 
many new citizen initiatives and many ecological 
groups, have formed around new issues. 


NEW PARTIES 

The period between November, 1989, and June, 
1990, also saw the proliferation of political parties. 
As in the interwar period, in the post-Communist 
era Czechoslovakia will have a multiparty system. 
Over 60 political parties and nonparty political 
groupings were registered by late February, 1990, 
and 23 fulfilled the conditions necessary to partici- 
pate in the June 8 and 9 elections. These ranged 
from the Communist party, which retained the 
same name and fielded candidates in the elections, 
to the Friends of Beer party. The Czechoslovak 
Socialist party and the Czechoslovak People’s party, 
which were allowed to exist under the control of the 
Communist party during the Communist period, 
became independent parties. Also competing in the 
elections were a number of parties with roots in the 
interwar period, like the Agrarians, the National 
Socialists and the Social Democrats; nationalist 
parties, like the Slovak National party and the 
Association for Moravia and Silesia; and political 


See Sharon L. Wolchik, “Central and Eastern Europe in 
Transition,” in Young C. Kim and Gaston Sigur, eds., Asta and 
the Decline of Communism (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Publishers, forthcoming). l 

See “Czechoslovakia Parliamentary Elections on June 
8th-9th 1990,” in Daily News and Press Survey Bulletin (Czecho- 
slovak News Agency, Prague, n.d.) for a brief summary of the 
platforms of the individual parties. 
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groupings and citizen initiatives formed around 
new issues, like the Civic Forum and the Public 
Against Violence.’ 

Many of these parties were winnowed out, at 
least for the time being, by the results of the June, 
1990, elections. At the federal level, the Civic 
Forum-Public Against Violence coalition emerged 
as the dominant political force and was able to 
determine the composition of the new government 
to a large extent. Civic Forum received 50 percent 
of the votes to the House of Nations and 53.2 per- 
cent of the votes to the House of the People of the 
Federal Assembly. Civic Forum also did well in the 
elections to the Czech Republic’s legislature, receiv- 
ing 49.5 percent of the vote. The primary election 
rival of the Civic Forum in the Czech Lands, a 
union of Christian Democratic parties, was badly 
hurt at the end of the campaign by charges that 
Josef Bartoncik, the leader of its main political fac- 
tion, the Czechoslovak Peoples party, had col- 
laborated with the secret police; it received only 8.7 
percent of the vote to the Federal Assembly. 

In Slovakia, the Public Against Violence did bet- 
ter than expected in the elections to federal bodies, 
winning 33 percent of the vote for the House of the 
People and 37 percent for the House of Nations. 
The Christian Democratic party, led by the former 
dissident and current first deputy premier of Slo- 
vakia, Jan Carnogursky, remains a strong political 
force in Slovakia, where it won 19 percent of the 
vote for the House of the People and 17 percent of 
the vote for the House of Nations. It received ap- 
proximately the same proportion of the vote for the 
Slovak National Council (19.2 percent), compared 
with 29.3 percent won by the Public Against 
Violence. 

The Communist party won approximately 13 
percent of the vote in both the Czech Lands and 
Slovakia. Representatives of small nationalist par- 
ties were also elected to the Federal Assembly from 
both parts of the country. In the Czech Lands, the 
Movement for Self-Administrative Democracy-As- 
sociation for Moravia and Silesia won 7.9 percent of 
the votes for the House of the People and 9.1 percent 
for the House of Nations. In Slovakia, the separatist 
Slovak Nationalist party, formed in April, 1990, 
won 13 percent of the vote for the former and 11 
percent of the vote for the latter. Neither the Social 
Democrats nor the Greens won enough votes to seat 
deputies. 

The June elections thus validated the policies 
adopted by the first post-Communist government 
and legitimized the new government that was 
formed afterward. At the same time, the fact that 
the elections took place while the electoral system 
and the broader political environment were still 
very much in flux means that their results do not 
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necessarily predict future political alignments. 
Civic Forum and the Public Against Violence con- 
tinue to provide umbrellas for a wide variety of 
groups and individuals with varying political views 
and policy preferences. Certain groups that orig- 
inally supported these organizations have already 
broken away, and it is likely that others may do so 
as political views and policy preferences become 
more differentiated. 

A further aspect of the current transitional period 
is the lack of a credible opposition to the Civic 
Forum-Public Against Violence at the federal level. 
The federal government selected after the June, 
1990, elections includes members from parties 
other than Civic Forum and the Public Against 
Violence, as well as several members who are not 
affiliated with a political group or party. 

However, given the poor electoral showing of the 
Czechoslovak People’s party, the main opposition 
comes from the Communist party. ‘The 13 percent 
of the vote gained by the party is very similar to its 
levels of support in the interwar period when the 
party was legal and won between 10 and 13 percent 
of the vote. Although it is unlikely that the party will 
play any significant role in Czechoslovak politics in 
the near future, given the dramatic rejection of 
communism and socialism evident in the events of 
1989, it may continue to play a small role in a demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia. Efforts to reform the party 
by current party leaders have been hampered by the 
mass defection of party members, as well as by the 
overall impact of 40 years of Communist rule. At 
present, support for the party appears to be drawn 
largely from older people as well as from those so 
compromised by their roles in the old system that 
they have nowhere else to go politically. ‘The party 
may also gain support as a result of fear of change 
and the negative impact of economic reforms in the 
future. But, at present, it is not a viable alternative 
to the government in power and cannot really serve 
as a responsible opposition. | 

The primary task of the newly elected Federal 
Assembly, which will serve for only two years, 1s to 
revise Czechoslovakia’s constitution and legal 
system. Central issues in this respect include the 
revision of constitutional provisions and laws to 
reflect the country’s return to parliamentary 
democracy and a redefinition of the relationship 
between the federal and lower level governments. 
The country’s new leaders must also continue to 
change institutions and reform the bureaucracy to 
eliminate remnants of the Communist party’s 
power and ensure a neutral, efficient civil service. 
They must also attempt to foster allegiance to new 
democratic political values. 


8See “Scenar ekonomicke reformy,” Hospodarske noviny, 
September 4, 1990, for the latest government proposals. 


ECONOMIC REFORM 

As in other East European countries, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s new leaders are faced with the economic, as 
well as the political, legacy of 40 years of Communist 
rule. They are also wrestling with the tasks of re- 
creating a market economy and reorienting the 
country’s external economic relations. Although 
there is a general consensus on the need to move 
toward a market economy, important divisions 
have occurred among political leaders and experts 
concerning the pace and extent of the economic 
change that is necessary. Evident in the differing 
perspectives of the President’s top economic ad- 
visers in early 1990, these differences were resolved 
to some degree by the decision to move ahead more 
rapidly to liberalize prices, encourage demonopoli- 
zation and privatize the economy. 

A series of laws dealing with private ownership 
and private enterprises, the running of state enter- 
prises, the use of land, joint ventures, foreign ex- 
change, joint stock companies and foreign trade 
were adopted in April to lay the basis for the return 
to a market economy. Under pressure from many 
political groups, including the Civic Forum, the 
government adopted a program for economic re- 
form before the June elections that has been widely 
interpreted as a victory for those, including Finance 
Minister Vaclav Klaus, who wish to move more 
quickly. Its key elements are privatization of the 
economy by using domestic and foreign capital, a 
reduction of subsidies and the deregulation of 
prices, and the internal convertibility of the koruna. 

Other aspects of the general program of reform 
proposed by the government include a restrictive 
monetary policy and institutional changes designed 
to simplify the economic ministries and planning 
apparatus and to increase the responsibility of 
enterprise management. As part of its efforts to im- 
plement these policies, the government increased 
prices for many food products and gasoline in July, 
1990. The basis tenets of this plan for economic 
change were reaffirmed in the proposal for 
economic reform submitted by the Federal, Czech 
and Slovak governments to the Federal Assembly in 
early September, 1990.8 

(Continued on page 435) 
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‘Bulgarias crisis has led to the emergence of a new “post-Communist” generation that in- 
cludes men and women of exceptional intelligence and accomplishment who have already over- 
seen a nonviolent transition from a bureaucratic Communist dictatorship toward multiparty 
democracy. It is an auspicious beginning for the work that lies ahead.” 


‘‘Post-Communist’’ Bulgaria 


By Joun D. BELL 
Professor of History, University of Maryland 


T 1s a commonplace that Bulgaria has had little 

experience with democracy. Indeed, since 

1878, when the country was liberated from five 
centuries of Ottoman domination, it has usually 
been governed by royal-military or Communist 
dictatorships that explicitly rejected democratic in- 
stitutions as “anarchic” or “bourgeois.” Yet the 
struggle for democracy is one of the central and 
recurring themes of Bulgaria’s modern history. 
Democratic values motivated many of Bulgaria’s 
political actors and were a cause to which the 


Bulgarian people contributed more than their share - 


of martyrs. 

During the nineteenth century those Bulgarians 
(often educated in West Europe) who tried to revive 
their people’s sense of national identity hoped to 
create an independent and democratic state. At the 
constitutional convention held in Veliko Turnovo 
in 1879, they adopted one of the most advanced 
constitutions in Europe, providing for a unicameral 
legislature elected on the basis of universal male suf- 
frage, a strictly limited monarchy and a broad array 
of civil rights. This attempt to transplant a Western 
constitutional system into Balkan soil foundered 
because of a weak middle class and a low level of 
political consciousness among the rural masses. 

Nor did Bulgaria’s imported monarchs have sym- 
pathy for democratic values, preferring to recreate 
the absolutist system in which they were raised. 


1A recent general history of modern Bulgaria is Richard J. 
Crampton, A Short History of Modern Bulgaria (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987). The political ideas that inspired 
Bulgarians in the nineteenth century are examined in Cyril E. 
Black, The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Bulgana 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1943). 

*For Bulgarian politics through World War I, with emphasis 
on the agrarian movement, see John D. Bell, Peasants in Power: 
Alexander Stamboliski and the Bulgarian Agrarian National Union, 
1899-1923 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1977). 

3Nissan Oren, Bulgaran Communism: The Road to Power (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971), pp. 5-35. The politics 
of the interwar period from a monarchist point of view is 
presented in Stephane Groueff’s Crown of Thoms: The Reign of 
King Bons HI of Bulgana (New York: Madison Books, 1987). 


Outside powers also intervened in Bulgarian 
politics by supporting particular parties or making 
deals with the monarchy.! 

Despite these obstacles, Bulgaria still nurtured 
forces committed to democracy. The Democratic 
and Radical parties, drawing their support from the 
country’s intelligentsia and professional classes, 
were usually loyal to the constitution, and the Social 
Democratic party (or “Broad Socialists”) advocated 
gradual reforms within a democratic context and 
attracted the support of much of the country’s civil 
service and part of the working class. The Bulgarian 
Agrarian National Union (BANU) became Bul- 
garia’s party of mass democracy, aiming to bring 
Bulgaria’s peasant majority into full participation in 
the country’s political life. After World War I, the 
BANU government led by Alexander Stamboliski 
promised a rebirth of genuine constitutional 
government. But Stamboliski was murdered in 
1923 and his government was overthrown by 
monarchists.? When the People’s Bloc, a coalition of 
the Democratic and Radical parties and the BANU, 
won a stunning election victory in 1931, it was fol- 
lowed by the military coup of 1934 that turned the 
country into a royal-military dictatorship.’ 

During World War JI, some members of the 
democratic opposition joined the Communists in 
the Fatherland Front directed against the govern- 
ments alliance with Germany’s Fuhrer, Adolf 
Hitler. When the Bulgarian government collapsed 
and the Front took power, it soon became apparent 
that the Communists viewed the coalition as a step- . 
ping stone to their achievement of complete power. 
Resistance to communization was led by the 
BANU, which organized an Opposition Bloc under 
Nikola Petkov to compete with the Communist 
party internally and to seek Western support. In the 
elections for a Grand National Assembly to write a 
new constitution, held on October 27, 1946, the 
Bloc polled nearly one-third of the votes in the face 
of a brutal campaign of intimidation. Western in- 
difference to Bulgaria gave the Communists a free 
hand. Petkov was charged with treason, arrested 
and condemned to death, and the Opposition Bloc 
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was made illegal. Petkov’s execution by hanging 
marked the end of the democratic resistance to com- 
munism in Bulgaria.* 

During the Communist era, Bulgaria developed 
a reputation for passivity. Alone among the states of 
East Europe, it experienced no crisis in its relations 
with the Soviet Union, and the long tenure of Todor 
Zhivkov, who became party leader in 1954, sug- 
gested almost complete political immobility. But al- 
though Bulgaria was politically stable, it experi- 
enced fundamental economic and social changes 
that provided the foundation for the dramatic 
political events of the late 1980’s. In his study of 
totalitarian regimes, Zhelyu Zhelev, leader of the 
opposition and now President of Bulgaria, wrote: 


Moreover, the fascist state that on the one hand 
destroys free-thinkers, on the other is forced to en- 
courage thinkers in order to keep in step with the pro- 
gress of democratic societies, at the very least in the 
military sphere. But thinkers easily become free- 
thinkers able to criticize what exists. It is precisely this 
that gives rise to opposition to the regime.° 


At the end of World War II, three-fourths of 
Bulgaria’s population lived in villages and the over- 
whelming majority of these villagers were engaged 


4John D. Bell, The Bulgarian Communist Party from Blagoev to 
Zhivkov (Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Institution Press, 1986), pp. 
55-101. 

5Zhelyu Zhelev, Fashizmut (Boulder, Col.: Social Science 
Monographs, 1990), p. 158. Zhelev’s text was written in 1967 
and published, by editorial inadvertence, in Bulgaria in 1981. 
Although ostensibly a study of fascism, the book described 
Bulgaria and other Communist states, a fact that was not lost on 
the Bulgarian regime, which immediately suppressed it. 

6The phrase is one that Todor Zhivkov employed in countless 
speeches. 

7Statisticheskt godishnik na Narodna Republika Bulgania-1988 
(Sofia, 1988), p. 37; Robert N. Taafe, “Population Structure,” 
in Klaus-Detlev Grothusen, ed., Stidosteuropa-Handbuch Band 
VI-Bulgarien (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990), pp. 
445-449, 

8These figures and comparisons are drawn from George T. 
Kurian, The Book of World Rankings (New York: Facts on Fie, 
1979), It is dangerous to rely on a few selected indicators, but in 
Kurian’s book Bulgaria consistently ranks in the top fifth on 
scales associated with modernity. Kurian ranked it 29th of 190 
nations surveyed. His rankings are generally confirmed in 
Charles L. Taylor and David A. Jodice, World Handbook of 
Political and Social Indicators, 3d ed., vol. 1 (New Haven and Lon- 
don: Yale University Press, 1983). 

9Rabotnichesko delo, July 29, 1987. 

10John D. Bell, “Bulgaria,” in Richard F. Staar, ed., 1989 
Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (Stanford, Cal.: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1989), pp. 300-301. 

\1Sofia News, March 2, 1988. The description of the Bulgar- 
ian Communist party’s election tactics was given to the author 


by a former official of the Ministry of Justice in an interview on 
April 19, 1990. 


in small-scale, primitive farming. The Communist 
regime was committed to transforming Bulgaria by 
developing industry and educating the population 
to include it in the “scientific-technological revo- 
lution of the twentieth century.”6 Today about two- 
thirds of the population is urban, and only about 
one-fifth is still directly involved in farming.’ 
Bulgaria ranks among the most advanced nations in 
terms of the proportion of its eligible population 
that receives secondary and higher education.® 

For the first time, Bulgaria possesses the equiva- 
lent of a Western middle class. It is not a 
bourgeoisie in the classical Marxist sense of owning 
the means of production. But in terms of psycho- 
logy and outlook, skepticism toward inherited 
dogmas, desire for material success and personal 
autonomy, it resembles its Western contemporaries 
more than the generation of its parents and grand- 
parents. Signs of the growing influence of this social 
group have been mainly cultural: the development 
of Sofia’s Vitosha Boulevard as a Bulgarian Via 
Veneto of shops devoted to luxury goods; the open- 
ing of an aerobic dance studio; the growing popu- 
larity of tennis; the building of the country’s first 
golf course; and the many pet dogs being walked in 
the country’s parks. But there has also been a 
political dimension; this group proved receptive to 
the new currents that have been set in motion in the 
Communist world by Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Because Zhivkov always stressed Bulgaria's 
fidelity to the Soviet Union, stating that the two 
countries had “a single circulatory system,” it was 
inevitable that he would have to introduce his own 
version of Gorbachev’s “new thinking,” even though 
he had little appetite for it. In 1987 he inaugurated 
the “July concept,” apparently embracing the cause 
of reform wholeheartedly.? Along with a wave of 
administrative and economic reorganization, the 
July concept called for several steps toward political 
democratization, including an expansion of press 
freedom and experiments with multicandidate 
elections. Both of the latter proved short-lived. Fol- 
lowing its exposure of several cases of official cor- 
ruption, the press was again subjected to more 
stringent controls, and uncompliant editors and 
reporters were fired.!° 

In the elections for mayors and regional and 
municipal councillors (held on February 28, 1988), 
local electoral commissions disqualified all but the 
officially approved candidates in 80 percent of the 
electoral districts. In those districts where “outsider” 
candidates managed to find places on the ballot, the 
authorities ensured their defeat by trucking in ab- 
sentee voters from districts where there was no chal- 
lenge to the official list and by changing the results 
on forms submitted by the election precincts. !! 


Despite government persecution, dissidence in 
Bulgaria continued to build in several quarters. On 
the one hand, many members of the country’s in- 
telligentsia, particularly in the Sofia region, joined 
Clubs for the Support of Glasnost and Perestroika, 
which developed an organization independent of 
the government and kept a critical spirit alive. 
Podkrepa (Support), an independent trade union, 
was organized in February, 1989, and quickly 
began to enroll thousands of members. In the city of 
Russe, which was being slowly poisoned by 
chlorine gas emissions from a Romanian chemical 
combine across the Danube River, an organized 
ecological movement openly challenged the govern- 
ments indifference to the destruction of the 
Bulgarian environment. In various parts of the 
country, groups were formed to promote human 
rights and religious freedom or to revive old 
political parties. 1? , 

Zhivkov’s regime turned to the measures that had 
been effective in stamping out dissent. Party 
members affiliated with dissident groups received 
Sanctions or were expelled from the Bulgarian 
Communist party (BCP). Many of them (along 
with nonparty members) were dismissed from their 
jobs and subjected to vicious slander in the press. In 
February, 1989, Zhivkov met with “representatives 
of the intelligentsia,” warning them that Bulgaria 
would not tolerate “national nihilism” or “negative 
attitudes toward our country or toward social- 
ism.”13 But this time the opposition did not retreat 
into passivity. Bulgarian dissidents carried on their 
activities in defiance of threats and actual persecu- 
tion. During the year, most of the usually docile 
cultural unions turned out their old leaders in favor 
of critics of the regime. !4 

During the spring, the protest movement also 
spread among Bulgaria’s ethnic Turks, who had 
been relatively quiet since the brutal assimilation 
campaign of 1984-1985. Hunger strikes initiated 
by individuals escalated to clashes with the author- 
ities that resulted in several deaths. By the end of 
May, 1989, there were demonstrations with thou- 
sands of participants. 


'?'The growth of organized dissident groups in the late 1980's 
was chronicled in Radio Free Europe’s research reports. See 
also the surveys in Yearbook on Intemational Communist Affairs for 
1988-1990. 

'3Todor Zhivkov, Preustroistvoto na nasheto obshtestvo — prizvanie i 
otgovornost na intelligentstiata (Sofia: Partizdat, 1989). 

14Radio Free Europe, Situation Report, May 22, 1989. 

15 Destroying Ethnic Identity: The Expulsion of the Bulgarian Turks 
(New York: Helsinki Watch, 1989). 

'°Mladenov denied stopping in Moscow, but his flight from 
Beijing was several hours longer than normal. The most de- 
tailed account of Zhivkov’s removal appeared in the Financial 
Times (London), November 16, 1989. Some further details ap- 
peared in Softa News, June 7, 1990. | 
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Zhivkov appeared on national television to quell 
rumors of massive unrest. Denying that Bulgaria 
had a substantial Turkish minority, he repeated the 
fiction that most of the ethnic Turks were really 
Bulgarians who had been forcibly converted to 
Islam and a Turkish identity during the Ottoman 
period. He attributed disturbances among Bul- 
garia’s Muslims to confusion over the terms of a 
new passport law and to an anti-Bulgarian cam- 
paign carried on by Turkey; he challenged the 
Turkish government to open its borders to Bul- 
garian Muslims so that it would be clear how few 
were discontented with life in Bulgaria. When 
Turkey responded to Zhivkov’s challenge by declar- 
ing that it would accept refugees from Bulgaria, the 
authorities launched a broad reign of terror against 
the ethnic Turks, forcing thousands to cross the 
border, where they were placed in hastily organized 
camps. Before the Turkish government again 
closed the border, more than 300,000 ethnic Turks 
had abandoned Bulgaria, an exodus that focused 
worldwide attention on Bulgaria’s human rights - 
record and disrupted an already shaky economy. !5 

Zhivkov’s increasingly erratic leadership, com- 
pounded by his efforts to promote his wastrel son’s 
career, caused an erosion of support among the par- 
ty leadership. The details surrounding his actual 
removal are still not clear, but the key figures were 
Petar Mladenov, in charge of foreign affairs since 
1971, and Dobri Dzhurov, the minister of defense. 
Mladenov may have stopped in Moscow for discus- 
sions with Soviet leaders on his return from a visit to 
China. !6 

On November 10, 1989, the day after East Ger- 
many opened the Berlin Wall, a meeting of the 
BCP’s Politburo and Secretariat accepted Zhivkov’s 
“resignation.” The fiction that Zhivkov had resigned 
voluntarily lasted only days. He was soon under in- 
tense attack for personal corruption and for estab- 
lishing a “totalitarian” regime. His relatives and 
closest supporters were quickly purged from their 
posts in the party and state. Many other “dinosaurs” 
of the Zhivkov generation went quietly into retire- 
ment; others found themselves the targets of 
popular demonstrations that began to play an in- 
creasingly large role in putting pressure on the 
leadership to speed the pace of reform. 

Mladenov and the rest of the new leadership 
pledged to welcome and promote’the development 
of pluralism in the country and to respect the rule of 
law. To this end, they halted the persecution of the 
ethnic Turks and invited those who had fled to 
return to Bulgaria, allowed opposition groups to 
register as legal entities, and promised to eliminate 
the domestic role of the state security forces. Bow- 
ing to widespread demonstrations, the party also 
amended Article One of the constitution, which 
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recognized the party as the guiding force in 
society. 17 l 

At an extraordinary congress that began at the 
end of January, 1990, the party carried through a 
number of structural and personnel changes and 
took the first steps to separate the party from the 
state. Mladenov resigned the party leadership while 
remaining titular head of state. Andrei Lukanov, 
widely regarded as the party’s ablest statesman, be- 
came Prime Minister. And Alexander Lilov was 
elected chairman of a restructured BCP supreme 
council. 18 Lilov had been purged from the leadership 
in 1983 by Zhivkov and was long known to favor lib- 
eralization. In a 1986 work on imagination and crea- 
tivity, he offered an analysis that, though couched in 
a Marxist framework, was remarkably similar to the 
passage by Zhelev quoted previously. +° 

Lilov and the new leadership continued to push 
for changes in personnel that favored younger and 
better educated leaders, denounced the “totalitarian” 
practices of the past and even conducted a party 
referendum to change the name from “Communist” 
to “Socialist.” In the following months Lilov ad- 
vocated making the party more open to a diversity 
of views and spoke of its development in a “Euro- 
socialist” direction, taking as a model the 
Democratic Socialist parties of West Europe. Some 
former dissidents responded to these changes with 
enthusiasm. For example, Stefan Prodev, who had 
abandoned the party, returned to it to become 
editor of the party newspaper, making it as diverse 
and interesting as the opposition press. ?° 

For others, the reforms did not go far enough, 
and a number of divisions began to appear. One 
was the Alternative Socialist party, which broke 
away to form its own organization. A faction, 
“Road to Europe,” was formed within the party to 
promote more rapid democratization and to pursue 


John D. Bell, “Bulgaria,” in R.F. Staar, ed., 1990 Yearbook 
on International Communist Affairs (Stanford, Cal.: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1990), pp. 313-316. 

18Bulgarska telegrafna agentsiia, February 2, 1990, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, East Europe Daily 
Report, February 5, 1989. 

19Alexander Lilov, Voubrazhenie i tvorchestvo (Sofia: Nauka i 
izkustvo, 1986), p. 213. That this work, which discussed the 
ideas of Bulgarian and foreign Marxist philosophers, did not 
once mention Todor Zhivkov or his contributions to theory sug- 
gests that’ Liloy had no intention of seeking peace with 
Bulgaria’s leader. . l 

20The party organ changed its name from Rabotnichesko delo 
[Workers Cause] to Duma [Word]. 

21Muck of the information on Bulgarian developments dur- 
ing the current year was gathered from the press surveys of the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service and from personal in- 
terviews. The authors observations are published in two 

reports. 


a policy of reconciliation with the West. A conserva- 
tive opposition to the party’s new course also sur- 
faced, objecting to the change in the party’s name 
and all that that implied. 

In addition to the changes that took place within 
the party after Zhivkov’s fall, a number of the 
party’s auxiliary organizations collapsed or ceased 
to function. The Central Council of Trade Unions 
declared its independence and elected a new leader- 
ship. Some unions dropped out altogether, while 
alternative unions, especially the independent 
Podkrepa, recruited thousands of new members. 
The Komsomol (Communist Youth League) disin- 
tegrated at its congress early in the year and was 
replaced by a new organization that declared itself 
independent of party control, and by a number of 
rival youth organizations, some of which were af- 
filiated with the political opposition. ‘The puppet 
Agrarian Union purged itself of its old leadership 
and declared its independence. Party cells in the 
workplace were dissolved or disbanded. 

While the Communist party was dealing with the 
legacy of the Zhivkov era, opposition political 
groups were also being organized. Discussion clubs 
transformed themselves into a political party, as did 
the environmental movement, renamed Eco- 
glasnost. The number of parties and movements 
mushroomed — approximately 50 were formed— 
but at the end of 1989 the most important groups 
entered into a coalition, the Union of Democratic 
Forces (UDF), with Zhelyu Zhelev as president. 

The UDF quickly showed its ability to stage mass 
demonstrations in the capital, and its leaders gained 
the agreement of the Communists to enter into 
roundtable discussions on the future of the country. 
The roundtable, whose sessions were televised, 
came to function almost as a substitute Parliament. 
After dramatic negotiations, it reached decisions on 
three basic issues. The first provided for the election 
of a Grand National Assembly (GNA) to be com- 
posed of 400 deputies, half elected in single- 
member districts and half selected by proportional 
representation. Over a period of 18 months, the 
GNA would function both as a Parliament and as a 
constitutional assembly to design a new political 
structure for Bulgaria. A neutral commission whose 
membership was approved by both sides was set up 
to implement the election agreement.?! 


(Continued on page 427) 
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“The images and ‘policies of the current regime . . 


. do not appear to resemble Christian 


Democratic governments in Europe. Rather, pulled out of cold storage, the current regime 
refers to the policies of the 1930's in Hungary. It often appears to be a mothball’ government, 
adopting old policies rather than policies that are relevant today.” 


For Want of Another Horse: Hungary in 1990 


- By Ivan VOLGYES 
Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


political transformation without bloodshed. 

Almost overnight the Communist regime dis- 
appeared, leaving little visible sign of its nearly half- 
century of rule. In a dizzying spell of activity, 
Hungary tossed aside the threadbare cloak of com- 
munism and hesitantly tried on a Pierre Cardin 
Jacket, newly borrowed from a European democrat 
with off-the-rack tastes. 

In retrospect, the fall of communism in Hungary 
can be attributed to several factors. First was the 
swift collapse of the economy. Concomitant with 
the collapsing economy was the growing sense 
among the people that the economy could not be 
radically altered until the political superstructure, 
the Janos Kadar regime, was removed. In turn, this 
conviction divided the people into two groups: those 
in the Communist party who wanted radically to re- 
form the system in order to maintain “communism” 
but on a broadly reformed basis, and those people 
who formed the growing political opposition. In 
short, both the reform Communists and the 
political opposition were uniform in their goal: to 
alter fundamentally the system that had been in 
place for the last 45 years. While the vast majority of 
the people did not participate in the activities of 
either of these groups, the recognition that the 
Kadar regime had outlived its usefulness was wide- 
spread by the summer of 1989. 

Coupled with the domestic crisis of the system 
was the rapid pace of developments in the other 
Communist states of East Europe, especially in the 
Soviet Union. When Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev began his reform programs, he was trying to 
streamline the system in order to perpetuate suc- 
cessful Communist rule. When the helter-skelter 
reforms began to take on a life of their own, gener- 
ating further demands for change, the Soviet lead- 
ership began to withdraw into a shell of domes- 
ticism, leaving its allies in East Europe to their own 
devices. And as this development became more and 
more clearly visible in East Europe, the East Euro- 
peans began to recognize that the Soviet leaders 
were leaving their satraps at the mercy of the peo- 


I T was a real miracle by Hungarian standards: a 
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ple; come what may, they were going home and 
were not going to intervene in the affairs of East 
Europe. so long as these developments did not 
threaten Soviet national interests. 

While Gorbachev’s reforms contributed to the 
collapse of the Kadar regime in Hungary, by far the 
most significant cause of the regime’s demise was 
the total bankruptcy of the domestic system. The 
crisis in the economic substructure of the system 
can be traced to both ideological and practical 
faults. According to Communist theory, heavy in- 
dustry is the pillar of socialism; as long as Hungary 
was a developing country economically and as long 
as it needed steel and coal, cement and concrete to 
“build up” the country, the process of heavy in- 
dustrial development appeared to serve Hungary’s 
interests. While the steel mills of Dunaujvaros and 
Ozd poured out ever-increasing quantities of steel 
and while new industrial towns were being con- 
structed in vast numbers, the numerical indices by 
which the planned economy was measured con- 
tinued to “prove” Hungary’s progress under 
Communist rule. By the mid-1970’s, the “successes 
of communism” were evident; Hungary appeared 
to be an economically developed industrial state. 

Ironically, the very success of the system in 
Hungary led the country to its economic demise. 
The Communist system was adequate to produce 
mass quantities of mediocre goods, but a modern 
economy that is intertwined with the world 
demands technologically sophisticated production. 
Because Hungary’s Communist economic system 
was totally unsuited to this, it was unable to enter 
the modern, electronics-driven world economy. In 
the 1970’s, the Communist leaders of the country 
were able to paper over the country’s grave prob- 
lems by borrowing some $20 billion from abroad. 
On the one hand, they used these loans to satisfy the 
demands of Hungarians long used to “goulash com- 


munism” and its benefits; on the other hand,. ghey + ies 


squandered the money to fund economically. fobisk- 
and inefficient projects. By the end of thé’decade, 
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economic growth. The “seven-year lean” period 
began in the early 1980’s and was to last into the 
1990’s. As the process continued, the economically 
based legitimacy of the Kadar regime began to 
erode. 

Two groups recognized that a crisis was immi- 
nent: the country’s tiny opposition and the “re- 
formers” in the ranks of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers party, Hungary’s ruling Communist par- 
ty. The active political opposition in Hungary, 
however courageous, was very weak, consisting ofa 
few hundred intellectuals at the most. In the past, 
the party had attempted to co-opt them; later, the 
party had harassed or exiled them to the West. Ina 
few instances, opposition members who continued 
to demand change were jailed. By East European 
Communist standards, the regime was “mild” in its 
treatment of the opposition, for it was convinced 
that the opposition did not offer a physical challenge 
to Communist rule. 


The Hungarian reform Communists, however, 


were horses of a different color for Kadar and his 
ruling circle: they were to be controlled at all costs. 
The reform Communists, in fact, were a mixed 
bag, but they were unified in their belief that com- 
munism could be reformed. Looking to Imre Pozs- 
gay as the white knight of reform communism, they 
pushed for the reform of the Communist party as 
the key to their personal survival as well as the sur- 
vival of the system of “reformed” communism. They 
were united in the belief that reform was nearly im- 
possible as long as Janos Kadar was at the helm, for 
the system that he ruled was based on personality, 
on the conviction that he alone possessed the 
necessary wherewithal to lead the country suc- 
cessfully through the dangers looming ahead. 

Kadar, of course, suffered from a major fault as 
far as the people of Hungary were concerned. From 
November, 1956, onward he had been considered a 
traitor by the vast majority of Hungarians, a traitor 
who betrayed the revolution and his country. He 
was also viewed as a murderer responsible for the 
execution of many revolutionaries in 1957 and 
thereafter. Therefore, in order for the Communists 
to legitimize their party in the eyes of the people, 
they had to get rid of Kadar. 

For these intertwined purposes, the reform Com- 
munists had to “adopt” the 1956 revolution, that 
“unfortunate event” called a counterrevolution as 
late as 1988. They did so by declaring it to have 
been a “popular rising” led by Communists. Once 
the decision to reevaluate the events of 1956 had 
been made by the party’s Politburo, the process of 
change took on an organized appearance. In the 
spring of 1988, the Central Committee elected two 
long-time reformers, Rezso Nyers and Imre Pozs- 
= _ gay, into Politburo membership. Nyers was the 


“Father of the Reform” of 1968; his advocacy of 
greater liberalism, greater openness and an open 
market economy was known to all Hungarians. 
Imre Pozsgay was the country’s most popular 
politician. A populist Communist, he tried to forge . 
a common ground between the more nationalistic 
opposition to Communist rule and the reform wing 
of his own party. As the head of the Popular 
Front—a loose political superstructure, semi- 
independent of the Communist party. — Pozsgay ap- 
peared to be the link between the reform Com- 
munists and the “acceptable” members of Hun- 


. gary’s political opposition. Pushing at the stultified » 


party apparat from within, tugging at Kadar’s shirt- 
sleeves at every opportunity for change, the reform 
Communists succeeded in May, 1988, by electing 
both Nyers and Pozsgay to the party’s ruling Polit- 
buro. 

Thereafter, the process of change took on dizzy- 
ing speed. After 32 years of rule, Janos Kadar was 
shunted aside to become the president of his par- 
ty—a largely ceremonial office — and Karoly Grosz 
became the new first secretary. A highly qualified, 
professional government led by Miklos Nemeth 
took charge of the affairs of the crisis-ridden govern- 
ment in 1989. The party loosened its control of the 
press and began to seek a new basis of legitimacy by 
identifying with the aspirations of Hungary’s 
defeated revolution of 1956. It permitted the 
reburial of the revolution’s fallen heroes, Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy and his martyred comrades in 
arms; the Communist government even provided 
an honor guard by his casket. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 

The party’s reform attempts were led by its own 
desire to change in order to stay in power and by the 
uniting of the opposition into a common front 
against Communist rule. Hoping to meet the goals 
of both the party and the opposition, the party 
allowed roundtable negotiations on the future shape 
of electoral reform. New parties sprang up almost 
overnight — most notably the Alliance of Free Dem- 
ocrats, the Alliance of Young Democrats and the 
Hungarian Democratic Forum. Old parties, like 
the Smallholders and the Social Democrats, were 
quickly resurrected. A multiparty system was 
emerging. 

The reform Communists were still expecting to 
remain a major force in the political life of the coun- 
try. That became apparent on October 6 and 7, 
1989, when they abolished their old party and 
created a new party, the Hungarian Socialist party. 
The scenario appeared simple: allow the emergence 
of a multiparty system, elect a reform Communist 
as President and continue to dominate political life 
in amore democratic — but still “socialist” — system. 


For Want of Another Horse: Hungary in 1990 e 


Yet for Hunganans, this was no longer enough. It 
did not matter that the Communist government of 
the moment consisted of some of the country’s most 
competent professionals. As it became clear that the 
Soviet Union was not going -to intervene, the in- 
stitutions of communism fell apart with remarkable 
speed. A popular referendum sponsored by the 
Alliance of, Free Democrats removed the Com- 
munists’ last hope for the election of Pozsgay as 
President of Hungary. To their everlasting credit, 
the reform Communists did not seek to entrench 


themselves by calling up the army. 


In March and April, 1990, free elections in which 
52 parties participated brought together the coun- 
try’s first democratically elected Parliament since 
1945-1948. A coalition consisting of the largest par- 
ty, the Hungarian Democratic Forum, and two 
smaller parties, the Smallholders and the Christian 
Democrats, formed a government. An opposition 
was formed by the second largest party, the Alliance 
of Free Democrats, and two small parliamentary 
parties, the Alliance of Young Democrats and the 
Hungarian Socialist party. With those spring elec- 
tions, Hungary became the only true multiparty 
democracy in East Europe. 

Domestically, lawmaking and governance re- 
quired cooperation within the governing coalition 
and the parliamentary opposition. Jozsef Antall, 
the Prime Minister of Hungary and the head of the 
Hungarian Democratic Forum, immediately rec- 
ognized this requirement and began patching 
together a parliamentary pact with the opposition 
Free Democrats, thereby giving Hungary breath- 


ing room in the transition to democracy. By electing 


the Free Democrat Arpad Goncz—a former prison 
inmate because of his 1956 activities — as President, 
the pact was put into place: the government and the 
Opposition cooperated in making laws that would 
guarantee the future of the new democracy. During 
its first 100 days, the Hungarian Parliament led an 
extraordinarily successful, swift and bloodless 
transformation. The ancien régime disappeared 
practically overnight. 

Externally, Hungarian democracy could not 
have evolved without the favorable disposition of 
the Soviet leadership. While not directly respon- 
sible for the fall of communism, Gorbachev’s efforts 
to change the Soviet system were indirectly respon- 
sible for the destruction of Soviet “totalitarianism.” 
By early 1987, Gorbachev and his inner circle had 
realized the magnitude of the economic crisis facing 
them. Their obvious conclusion was that the Soviet 
Union had to establish a new détente with the West, 
especially with the United States and West Ger- 
many. Whatever price had to be paid for the mod- 
ernization of the Soviet Union, it was a small price, 
so they reasoned, for the survival of the Soviet 
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Union as a relatively modern state in the twenty- 
first century. In sucha scheme of things, it was clear 
that tanks could not be used to put down the pop- 
ular aspirations of the people in Soviet-occupied 
lands. Soviet forces would have to come home 
sooner or later, but Gorbachev realized that they 
could no longer be used to prop up local regimes 
even during the courtship leading to the new 
détente. 

The rapid collapse of the Hungarian regime 
caught both the Soviet and the Hungarian leaders 
off-guard. The fear of Soviet intervention dissi- 
pated. ‘The uncompromising speech by a young dis- 
sident, Viktor Orban, at the reburial of Imre Nagy 
was viewed by many—including most of the top 
elite of Hungary's Communist party as well as the 
top opposition leaders—as an open provocation 
that would bring Soviet intervention. Yet nothing 
happened. The Soviet leaders were much too 
involved with the rapid deterioration at home 
and their efforts to establish détente abroad. With 
the realization that the sky would not fall, the pro- 
cess of change appeared unstoppable. Hungary’s 
action in opening up its western borders, the Velvet 
Revolution in Czechoslovakia, the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, the reunification of Germany—all became 
possible because of the unarticulated recognition 
that the Soviet troops would go home, taking with 
them their tanks, their empty slogans and the legacy 
of their failed empire. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

At first glance, Hungarian democracy looks 
healthy. Parliament passes laws legally, and only 
infrequently does the government attempt to be- 
come the sole authority. Free political parties cap- 
tured power in the September 30 local elections. 

The Hungarian government, however, has yet to 
make its mark in several crucial areas; some of its 
actions in other sensitive areas cannot be universal- 
ly applauded. The primary cause for concern is the 
future of economic change: the privatization of the 
state-owned establishments. The firms most in 
need of privatization are the huge factories that act 
as ballasts for economic progress. The government 
plans to privatize these giants, close those that can- 
not be sold or replaced and create an open market _ 
economy. Closing inefficient factories proved early 
on to be as difficult for this government as it had 
been for its predecessors. The cost of social dis- 
location, including severe unemployment, stopped 
the government from carrying out a pledge of rapid 
privatization. While some successes have been 
registered in attracting foreign capital, the 
privatization program has not yet been attractive 
enough to most Western buyers. The latter are not 
convinced of the speed, the extent or the chances for . 
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success of the hesitant government efforts at 
privatization. As a result, some 20 large firms still 
continue to gobble up around 25 percent of the 
yearly budget, contributing greatly to the annual 
inflation rate of more than 30 percent. ‘The govern- 
ment’s reprivatization program has thus far failed to 
solve this problem. 

Even the government’s cautious approach aimed 
at completing the process of privatization within 
three to five years—and even then, privatizing only 
some 60 percent of the currently state-controlled 
assets — has run into many problems, not the least 
of which concern the question of new ownership. It 
has become clear that the transfer of state assets to 
private entrepreneurs can and does result in former 
managers (earlier appointed to positions of trust 
largely because of their party connections) becom- 
ing capitalists overnight. Said Laszlo Miklos, an 
engineer at a food processing firm: 


Until now, we were managed by Comrade Ballay, 
who sat in his office surrounded by statues of Lenin 
and pictures of Comrade Kadar while Comrade Kol- 
ozsnay, his secretary, brought in his customary Cour- 
voisier to treat the comrades who came to see him. 
Now, it is Mr. Ballay who owns the firm, and he sits 
in his office surrounded by pictures of Mr. Bush shak- 
ing hands with him while his secretary, Mademoiselle 
Kolozsnay, offers Courvoisier to customers in his of- 
fice. The products remain the same; only the labels 
have changed. . 


A third problem of privatization relates to the 
very question of ownership. The future of privatiza- 
tion is inextricably tied to the question of land 
ownership. The government is in coalition with the 
Smallholders party, whose sole raison d’étre and 
only electoral platform was the “return of the land 
ownership to those who owned it in 1947.” The en- 
tire governing coalition, therefore, hinges on the 
reprivatization of agrarian land in a country whose 
agrarian population is 13 percent. Yet some of the 
land that was owned by peasants in 1947 is today a 
part of cooperative farms or urban areas. To those 
who are not of the Smallholder “faith,” the question 
of land ownership is questionable at best, but par- 
ticularly so when the original owners have disap- 
peared and the rights of successors are unclear. Still 
others have no interest in reclaiming their land. 
Moreover, why should the question of reclaiming 
ownership be restricted to land? Why not to fac- 
tories, like the Zwack or Manfred Weiss firms, or 
huge estates like those of the Eszterhazys, or small 
grocery stores, hatmakers’ shops or blacksmith 
forges? 

Despite these questions, the ruling government Is 
in coalition with the Smallholders, whose parlia- 
mentary leader, Jozsef Torgyan, threatened in a re- 


cent speech to organize the countryside “to take up 
their scythes and their hoes, to bring their tractors 
and combines” to Parliament, an action that would 
“bring the legislators to their knees.” The question 
of land ownership has become a thorny political 
issue that is likely to emerge as one of the touchiest . . 
political problems for the new regime, one that 
must be solved before the quest for further 
privatization can continue. 

Moving toward a free market will also mean a 
convertible forint (Ft), but the way the government 
proposes to reach that goal is also questionable. ‘The 
government’s approach would allow prices to find 
their way “slowly” to their “natural” level. With the 
inflation rate in 1990 running at nearly 30 percent 
in the first six months, the natural level of prices 
would be near the Austrian level. ‘That is about 40 
percent higher than most of the consumer goods 
sold in Hungary today, out of reach for the vast ma- 
jority of Hungarians. 

The price of creating a free market economy is 
the social dislocation that has already brought about 
a great deal of disaffection. While everyone seems 
to understand that the country must make some 
sacrifices in order to become tied to the world econ- 
omy in an open international market, there are 
tremendous differences of opinion as to who should 
sacrifice. Some experts believe that the 
government’s present plan would lead to the im- 
poverishment of most of the population. At present, 
some 40 percent of the people (including the 
roughly 25 percent who are retired and live on fixed 
incomes) are living at or below the poverty line, | 
which is currently defined as Ft4,500 per person per 
month for a working adult. 

Young adults living on minimal fixed incomes 
who do not have their own apartments might as well 
give up hope ever to buy flats of their own. Young 
adults with children are equally pinched by the 
tripled costs in just one year. No wonder that the at- 
titude of slow desperation continues to have a grip 
on the polity as a whole; for many, the process of - 
democratization has apparently resulted in their 
impoverishment. For them, it calls to mind the 
little boy who looks at his hobby-horse and says to. 
his mother, “But this is not the kind of horse I — 


wanted.” 


POLITICAL LIFE 
The same observations may be made about the 
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_ ON EUROPE 
AFTER 1992: THE UNITED STATES OF 


EUROPE. By Ernest Wistrich. (London: Rout- 
- ledge, 1989. 154 pages, appendix and index, 
$35.00.) . 

EUROPE 1992: AN AMERICAN PERSPEC- 
TIVE. Edited by Gary Clyde Hufbauer. (Wash- 
‘ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1990. 
406 pages, appendix and index, $31.95, cloth; 
$12.95; paper.) 

In After 1992: The United States of Europe, Wis- 
trich maintains that the European Community 
will eventually become a federal union. Huf- 
bauer, author of Europe 1992: An American Perspec- 
twe, details the economic effect of European 
unification on the United States. 

Wistrich reviews the history of the European 
Community. He believes that political union is 
inevitable, but he argues that reforms are needed 
to strengthen the Community, to ensure its eco- 
nomic competitiveness and to preserve cultural 
. diversities. He also suggests security measures 
the Community can take in view of the Soviet 
Union’s diminishing threat. 


The Hufbauer volume explores the effects of 


European unification on four important United 
States industries: banking and securities, auto- 
mobiles, telecommunications and semiconduc- 
tors. Hufbauer believes that American firms 
already established in Europe will prosper but 
that American companies now seeking to export 
to Europe may face additional challenges. 
Christian Kirkpatrick 
Current History 


THE BLOC THAT FAILED: SOVIET-EAST 
EUROPEAN RELATIONS IN TRANSI- 
_ TION. By Charles Gati. (Bloomington and In- 
dianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1990. 226 
pages, appendix, sources and index, $27.50, 
cloth; $12.50, paper.) 

Gati focuses on 13 questions that faced the 
Soviet Union, East Europe and the West as the 
East bloc began to reexamine its relations with its 
own members and the West. History has already 
answered some of these questions. The transition 
in East-West relations has been peaceful, even 
cordial; most former Soviet bloc countries. are 
looking to capitalism for economic guidance. Yet 
many aspects of the new relationships remain un- 
resolved and ethnic hostilities, once stifled by 
Soviet domination, are-reemerging. How will the 
economies of East Europe adapt themselves to 
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the international economy? Will the end of Soviet 
rule in East Europe revive nationalist rivalries 
within’ the area? Gati attempts to answer these 
questions. C.K. 


BETWEEN THE BLOCS: PROBLEMS AND 


PROSPECTS FOR EUROPE’S NEUTRAL 
AND NONALIGNED STATES. Edited by 
Joseph Kruzel and Michael H. Haltzel. (Cambridge: 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars and Cambridge University Press, 1989. 
323 pages and index, $39.95.) 

As United States-Soviet tensions lessen and 
threats from outside the two blocs grow (especial- 
ly in the Middle East), the nature and efficacy of 
European neutrality becomes increasingly un- 
certain. Between the Blocs explores the history and 
various expressions of European neutrality, fo- 
cussing particularly on the major European neu- 
trals: Austria, Finland, Ireland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

The neutrals have lost ground in the techno- 
logical race with the Western and Eastern mili- 
tary blocs, and changes in the global economy 
are pulling them into closer alliance with the 
European Community. Thus military alliances 
may become increasingly attractive to European 
neutrals, even though the decline in United 
States-Soviet tensions might seem to imply that 
alliances are no longer needed. C.K. 


EASTERN EUROPE, GORBACHEV, AND 


REFORM: THE GREAT CHALLENGE. By 
Karen Dawisha, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. 319 pages, appendices 
and index, $37.50, cloth; $12.95, paper.) 

In this revised and expanded edition, Dawisha 
examines changes in East Europe through April, 
1990. She examines the challenges facing Soviet 


President Mikhail Gorbachev as he responds to 


the loss of Soviet control over East Europe. She 
also discusses the effects that reoriented So- 
viet-East European relations may have on the 
West and proposes actions the West can take to 
promote further reform. C.K. 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN RO- 


MANIA: THE RISE AND FALL OF CEAU- 
SESCU’S PERSONAL DICTATORSHIP. By 
Trond Gilberg. (Boulder, Col.: Westview Press, 
1990. 289 pages and index, $39.50.) 

In this volume, Gilberg explores Romanian 
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POLAND 
(Continued from page 404) 
ple of Poland, because they had always known who 
was responsible for the deaths in the forest. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Despite widespread popular antipathy toward 
Moscow, the government in Warsaw has had to 
continue economic relations with its Soviet neigh- 
bor. In recognition of the backwardness of the 
former barter system, agreement has been reached 
to replace the so-called transferable ruble with hard 
currency at the beginning of 1991. ‘Thereafter, agri- 
cultural exports to the Soviet Union must be paid for 
in hard currency. With low labor and transportation 
costs, Warsaw may be able to undercut any West- 
ern exporters hoping to enter the Soviet market. In 
Poland, agriculture accounts for 20 percent of the 
national income, whereas in the West (e.g., the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, the United 
States) it accounts for only 2 percent.?? The influx 
of hard currency will benefit the Polish people, 
although reliance on income from agriculture is an 
indication of relative poverty. It also suggests that, 
apart from industry, the modernization of farming 
must also be a central concern. 

The Polish government has negotiated for annul- 
ment of the 5.2-billion-ruble debt, including in- 
terest, owed to the Soviet Union, which wants it 
repaid in hard currency. However, after the Polish 
investments over the years for the extraction of 
Soviet natural resources, in oil and gas pipelines, 
roads and nuclear power plants are subtracted, the 
accounts almost balance.?® 

The most serious problem centers on the fact that 
about 80 percent of imports from the Soviet Union 
consist of oil, natural gas and other forms of energy. 
Only one-third of the imports are paid for with ex- 
ports of Polish hard coal, coke, sulfur and other raw 
materials. One-fourth are paid in consumer goods; 
and the remainder are paid for with machinery, 


27Peter Fuhrman, “Your Market, Not Your Money,” Forbes, 
September 17, 1990, p. 72. 

Roman Stefanowski, “Polish-Soviet Trade Relations,” 
Radio Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, May 18, 1990, 
pp. 32-33. 

29“Petroleurm from the West,” Gazeta wyborcza, July 25, 1990, 
pit: 

s0Warsaw Radio, February 16, 1990, in FBIS, February 21, 
1990, p. 38; Robert Pear, “Poland is Big Winner... ,” The 
New York Times, February 1, 1990. 

31“Finances in Mid-July,” Rzeczpospolita, August 1, 1990, 
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32“Declaration,” Pravda, April 15, 1990, p. 1. 

33The border drawn after World War II granting Poland the 
area east of the Oder and Neisse rivers. Jan B. de Weydenthal, 
“Settling the Oder-Neisse Issue,” Radio Free Europe Report on Fast- 
em Europe, August 3, 1990, pp. 46-48. 


equipment and construction services. With a 30 
percent drop in Soviet petroleum deliveries in July, 
1990, and with 1.6 million tons of petroleum less 
than it contracted for in the first half of 1990, the 
Polish government must turn to other sources for 
fuel and pay in convertible currency. ”9 

Despite a foreign debt in excess of $42 billion at 
the end of May, 1990, the Polish government has 
been able to reschedule much of the repayment. It 
owes Western commercial banks in 17 countries al- 
most $10 billion. This so-called London Club of 
creditors has extended a grace period of eight years, 
indicating the confidence Western banks have in 
Poland. The United States has allocated $227 mil- 
lion in cash assistance for the Polish economy, a 
slight increase from 1989.30 The World Bank decid- 
ed on July 31, 1990, to grant Poland another $300 
million from its structural adjustment lending pro- 
gram. A $1-billion stabilization fund has not been 
used yet, although it will provide strong support for 
domestic Polish currency. 

This assistance has apparently been used wisely, 
because by mid-1990 Poland’s hard currency trade 
surplus (1.e., in trade with the West) had passed the 
$2-billion mark. In addition, hard currency re- 
serves reached $3.2 billion. Much of this turn- 
around stems from the sharp drop in domestic de- 
mand that resulted from the anti-inflation “shock” 
policies of the Polish government since the begin- 
ning of 1990.3! | 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Poland’s future is in Europe and in harmonious 
dealings with European Community (EC) institu- 
tions. After one year in office, Mazowiecki and his 
foreign minister, Skubiszewski, have implemented 
their policies on the basis of sovereignty in external 
affairs and domestic independence from the Com- 
munist party. Relations with the Soviet Union have 
been transformed from a master-clent relationship 
to a relationship of equals in which even formerly 
banned topics are discussed. One such subject in- 
volves the forced deportation of approximately 1.6 
million Polish citizens to Central Asia and Siberia 
during World War II. The Soviet Union and Po- 
land have announced a common position: the unifi- 
cation of Germany must be “synchronized” with the 
all-European process, and the Warsaw Pact should 
be part of this stabilizing process. 3? 

In bilateral relations with West Germany, the 
visit by Chancellor Helmut Kohl to Poland in No- 
vember, 1989, laid the foundations for allaying 
fears that after the absorption of East Germany-an 
attempt might be made to call into question the 
Oder-Neisse border33 between the two countries. 
Kohl guaranteed this frontier in his May, 1990, ad- 
dress at Harvard University. 


It is anticipated that the West Germans will in- 
vest in Polish industry, thus assisting with the 
economic transition. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (FRG, West Germany) agreed to reschedule 
about 3 billion deutsche marks (DM) of Polish debt 
over a 14-year period, the fifth such rescheduling 
since 1981. West Germany has also agreed to cred- 
its of more than DM 100 million for future use.** 

One should also mention the minisummit at 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, on April 9, 1990, at- 
tended by representatives from Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia. Czechoslovak Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel offered a ten-point program for 
the reintegration of the six countries into West 
Europe. This Adriatic-Danube group did not issue 
any communiqué. *° 

In domestic affairs, the attempt by Lech Walesa 
and his supporters to accelerate the process of 
democratization and eliminate Communist party 
holdovers from the previous regime seems to be 
gathering momentum. Walesa’s political party, the 
Center Alliance, is reportedly in agreement with 
_ the Democratic Action Citizens’ Movement 

(ROAD) for a joint call on Parliament to prepare 
for the nationwide election of a new President 
before the end of 1990. If Walesa loses, this could 
mean a continuation of the policies being im- 
plemented since September, 1989, perhaps a pru- 
dent outcome. If Walesa wins, there may be a rapid 
transition to a populist form of democracy and the 
“ins” will be out. However, as the ROAD cochair- 
man, Zbigniew Bujak, has remarked, “Are there 
any shortcuts? Are there any ways to accelerate the 
changes?” Either path for Poland will mean a 
desperate leap into the unknown. 2 


3Hamburg Radio, June 22, 1990, in Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, West Europe Daily Report, June 25, 1990, 
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BULGARIA 
(Continued from page 420) 


The agreement on political parties was extremely 
generous, granting recognition to parties on the 
basis of little more than an individual declaration. 
It did, however, ban the formation of parties on an 
ethnic or religious basis, a measure ‘aimed at pre- 

22A uthor’s interviews with Zhelyu Zhelev and with Petko Se- 
mionov, director of the UDF’s election campaign, Sofia, April 
14-21, 1990. 

23“T predi i sega / BKP e mafiia” (Then and now/ the BCP isa 
Mafia) was the most popular chant at opposition political 
meetings and demonstrations. 

Authors interviews with Zhelyu Zhelev and Alexander 
Lilov in April and June, 1990. 

25See the discussion in Demokratstza, May 26, 1990. Dinaka 
sta is the newspaper of the UDF. 
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venting the organization of a separate, and perhaps 
separatist, party to represent the country’s ethnic 
Turks and Muslims. Despite this provision, the 
party of Rights and Freedoms, organized by Akh- 
med Dugan, became the de facto “Turkish party,” 
although its charter proclaimed general goals. 

There was an obvious imbalance of resources 
between the opposition and the newly renamed 
Bulgarian Socialist party (BSP). Reflecting its 45 
years in power, the BSP possessed a developed 
political organization with local headquarters and 
clubs in every populated area, the country’s largest 
newspaper (with a circulation of 700,000), and the 
advantage of holding national and local power. The 
roundtable agreement on the conduct of the election 
required the government to provide basic resources 
to the opposition and to allow it equal access to the 
media. While some local authorities resisted imple- 
menting this agreement, it was adhered to on the 
national level. Newsprint was made available to the 
opposition press, and time on television was as- 
signed to the individual parties and was made avall- 
able for debates between representatives of both 
parties. 

The UDF entered the campaign with a high level 
of confidence. Assuming that if the populace were 
given the opportunity to vote freely it would auto- 
matically reject the BSP, the UDF sought to make 
the election a referendum on the past 45 years of 
Communist rule.2 Consequently, much of the 
UDF campaign focused on the past, particularly on 
the atrocities committed by the BCP during the 
Stalinist era. By its very nature, the UDF coalition 
had difficulty speaking with a single voice or ad- 
vancing specific measures to deal with Bulgaria’s 
problems. 

This was particularly evident with regard to the 
future of the Socialists. Some UDF leaders, par- 
ticularly Petur Dertliev of the Social Democratic 
party, spoke with some sympathy of the BSP’s ef- 
forts to reform itself, advocated an eventual recon- 
ciliation and opposed the idea of reprisals against 
BSP officials. In this vein, Zhelyu Zhelev and other 
UDF spokesmen advocated what they called a 
“Spanish policy,” following the example of Spain’s 
transition from fascism. Others, however, adopted 
a far more strident tone, frequently referring to the 
BSP as “murderers” and a “Mafia,” giving the im- 
pression that the UDF would conduct a wholesale 
purge of the government if it won.?3 Both the BSP 
and some members of the UDF referred to this as a 
policy of “McCarthyism.” 

The UDF economic program called for shock 
therapy —an immediate and complete transition to 
a market economy—but did not make clear how 
this would be effected or how the most vulnerable 
elements in the population would be protected.”° 
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Table 1: Results of Elections Held June 10-17, 1990 





Votes Percent Seats 
2,886,363 47.15 211 


Party 
BSP (Bulgarian Socialist party) 
UDF (Union of Democratic 


Forces) 2,216,127 36.20 144 
BANU (Bulgarian Agrarian 

National Union) 491,500 8.03 16. 
Rights and Freedoms 368,929 6.03 23 
Others 158,279 2.59 6 
Total 6,121,198 100.00 400 


Source: Duma, June 15, 1990, and John D. Bell, Ronald A. 
Gould and Richard G. Smolka, An Orderly Rebellion @ Bulgana’s 
Transition from Dictatorship to Democracy (Washington, D.C.: In- 
ternational Foundation for Electoral Systems, 1990) 


In their overconfidence, the UDF leaders re- 
jected BSP offers to participate in a coalition 
government and vowed that under no circum- 
stances would they cooperate with the Socialists. In 
the last days of the campaign, they even turned 
down a BSP proposal to sign a pledge of mutual 
nonviolence, a decision that was portrayed as proof 
of their extremism. 


THE SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN 

Striving to distance itself from its past record, the 
BSP ran a campaign that was devoid of Marxist 
ideology. Indeed, BSP spokesmen rivaled the UDF 
in their denunciations of “totalitarianism” and 
stressed that they had brought down Zhivkov’s 
regime. The party’s new symbols —a red rose anda 
cartoon boy who somewhat resembled Pinocchio — 
its thumbs-up gesture, and “good luck for Bulgaria” 
slogan replaced the heavy-handed mottoes and por- 
traits of party leaders characteristic of past cam- 
paigns. BSP supporters waved the Bulgarian flag 
rather than the red banner. 

The BSP presented itself as the party of “respon- 
sible, conservative change,” stressing the ex- 
perience of its leaders and minimizing its policy dif- 
ferences with the UDF. It denied seeking a 
monopoly of power and called for the formation ofa 
coalition with the opposition either before or after 
the elections. The BSP also turned to “voodoo 
economics,” pledging a gradual transition to a 
market economy in which no one would suffer. ‘The 
party’s claim that old-age pensions would be endan- 


26Author’s interviews with Alexander Lilov and Alexander 
Stresov, deputy chairman of the BSP, in Sofia, June, 1990. 

27Duma, June 15, 1990. The figures given in Table 1 are from 
the first round of voting on June 10 that decided the outcome in 
119 single-member districts and the distribution of 200 seats in 
proportional representation. The remaining 81 seats were filled 
by runoff elections on June 17 in single-member districts where 
no candidate had secured more than 50 percent of the vote in 
the first round. 


gered by a UDF victory was particularly effective. 

While cultivating a new image designed to ap- 
peal particularly to Bulgaria’s middle class urban 
voters, the BSP apparently conducted a more tradi- 
tional campaign in the countryside. There, local 
party and government officials put heavy pressure 
on the village population, whose habits of sub- 
ordination, developed over the past 45 years, were 


not easily broken. This pressure was admitted by 


BSP leaders, who attributed it to overzealousness 
on the part of local activists while denying that it 
was a tactic promoted by the national party leader- 
ship. 6 

The election. results?” (see Table 1) came as a 
shocking disappointment to the opposition, whose 
expectations had been unrealistically high, but they 
were hardly the “overwhelming Socialist victory” 
that was reported in the Western press. The BSP 
failed to get a majority of the popular vote, and 
some of its leading figures, like Prime Minister An- 
drei Lukanov, were forced into embarrassing run- 
offs or, like Defense Minister Dobri Dzhurov, were 
actually defeated. The opposition dominated Bul- 
garia’s cities, especially the capital, and enjoyed a 
commanding level of support from professionals 
and the young. And because decisions of the Grand . 
National Assembly required a two-thirds majority, 
the opposition could exercise a veto on any Socialist 
proposals. 


A BULGARIAN WATERGATE 

Political tension continued to run high after the 
elections because the UDF and other parties re- 
jected all proposals to join the BSP in a coalition 
government. In the streets of major towns, pro- 
testers established “Communist-free zones” in tent 
cities and demanded full investigations of past 
Communist crimes. A student strike at the Univer- 
sity of Sofia spread to the provinces. Increasingly, 
protests focused on a statement made by President 
Mladenov the preceding December when, unable 
to gain a hearing from a hostile demonstration, he 
had told the defense minister that “the best thing is 
to let the tanks come.” Although this statement was 
not acted on, it was captured on a videotape that 
was made available to the opposition and broadcast 
during the election campaign. 

Mladenov’s immediate response was to charge 
that the tape had been fabricated by the opposition. 
When its authenticity was upheld by a panel of ex- 
perts, he maintained that his remark was “being 


‘taken out of context.” Finally, he admitted having 


made the statement, but pleaded that it was due to 
the passion of the moment and that in fact he had 
never authorized the use of force against his op- 
ponents. Although this last argument was valid, the 
opposition focused on Mladenov’s long effort to 


cover up the truth and called for his resignation. 
Even the BSP newspaper suggested that presiden- 
tial dignity required Mladenov to leave office. With 
support eroding even in his own party, Mladenov 
resigned on the evening of July 6, 1990, stating that 
he had no wish to be “a cause of tension.”28 

The question of Mladenov’s successor led to the 
first breakthrough in Bulgaria’s political stalemate. 
After several votes in the Grand National Assem- 
bly, no candidate gained the required two-thirds 
majority. At this point the various nominees with- 
drew in favor of the candidacy of UDF leader Zhel- 
yu Zhelev, who was elected with the support of a 
majority of the BSP’s parliamentary group. Zhelev 
immediately nominated General Atanas Semerd- 
zhiev of the BSP as Vice President. Semerdzhiev, 
who as minister of the interior was responsible for 
depoliticizing the police and ending censorship, was 
elected with the support of the opposition. The 
Grand National Assembly was still far from creat- 
ing an effective government, not to speak of under- 
taking constitutional reform, but the compromise 
on the presidency demonstrated that some degree of 
cooperation between the major political forces was 
possible. 


' THE TASKS AHEAD 

Whatever the composition of the new Bulgarian 
government, it faces an enormous array of im- 
mediate and long-term problems. In the political 
sphere it must dismantle the legacy of communism 
by carrying through a program of “secularization,” 
the separation of the party from the state. Much has 
already been done to eliminate compulsory educa- 
tion-in Marxism-Leninism and to remove party 
symbols from public buildings. The BSP has sup- 
ported this change, taking the initiative by remov- 

ing the mummy of Georgi Dimitrov (the first Com- 
munist Prime Minister and the leader of the BCP 
until 1949) from its mausoleum and cremating it. 
Its hesitation in removing the illuminated red star 
from party headquarters in Sofia, however, pro- 
voked an attack from protesters who burned part of 
the building. ?9 

The 1990 elections will raise again the ethnic 
question, for in some regions local majorities of eth- 
nic Turks and Muslims will oust ethnic Bulgarians 
from office. While both the BSP and the opposition 
parties claim to reject policies of ethnic repression, 
there is a genuine fear of Turkish separatism and a 

28Rada Nikolaev, “President Mladenov Resigns,” Radio Free 
Europe Report on Eastern Europe, August 3, 1990. 

”Kjell Engelbrekt, “The Waning of Communist Ideology,” 
Radio Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, July 27, 1990. 

Vera Gavrilov, “Post Election ‘Brain Drain’ Feared,” Radio 
Free Europe Report on Eastern Europe, July 27, 1990. 
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growing hostility among ethnic Bulgarians in re- 
gions where they are the minority. The potential for 
ethnic conflict similar to the violence in Kosovo in 
Yugoslavia is real. 

When Zhivkov was removed, his successors 
stated that Bulgaria’s economic situation was cat- 
astrophic. It has since worsened. The government 
has been forced to halt interest payments on its 
$10-billion foreign debt; basic commodities are 
being rationed or are unavailable; and the embargo 
against Iraq has cut off a major source of energy. 
The Bulgarian environment also suffers from 45 
years of industrialization that took no heed of 
ecological concerns. Although the BSP endorsed 


the idea of a free market and the privatization of 


enterprises, it took no actual steps in this direction. 


Even if the BSP and the opposition could agree on 
an economic program, it is unlikely that a signifi- 
cant economic upturn could be achieved without 
substantial support from the West. And this help is 
problematic at best. What aggravates the situation 
even further is the fact that Bulgaria’s economic 
crisis is leading many citizens, particularly those 
with critical skills, to emigrate.?° It would be a great 
tragedy for the country if, of all the rights won in the 
last year, the right to leave becomes the most 
valued. 

Bulgaria must also search for a new foreign 
policy. The end of Pax Sovietica in the Balkans re- 
quires Bulgaria’s leaders to consider carefully how 
to provide for national security in a region of his- 
toric instability and violence. The rebirth of 
democracy carries with it the danger that political 
opportunists will seek to gain popularity by reviving 
such issues as the treatment of Bulgarians in 
Yugoslavia’s Macedonian Republic. 

Bulgaria’s crisis has led to the emergence of a new 
“post-Communist” generation that includes men 
and women of exceptional intelligence and accom- 
plishment who have already overseen a nonviolent 
transition from a bureaucratic Communist dicta- 
torship toward multiparty democracy. It is an 
auspicious beginning for the work that lies ahead. I 





YUGOSLAVIA 
(Continued from page 408) 

the wall. Political parties, associations and 
movements were openly organizing. In multiparty 
assembly elections in Slovenia and Croatia in April 
and May, center-right coalitions defeated reform 
Communists by substantial margins.24 The 
presidency of Slovenia went to the leader of the 
Slovene Communist party of Democratic Renewal, 

2The Slovene opposition coalition, Demos, received 55 per- 
cent of the vote compared with 17 percent for the renamed 


Slovene LC. The Croatian Democratic Community took 205 of 
the 356 seats in the three-chamber Croatian parliament. 
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Milan Kucan. In Croatia, the leader of the na- 
tionalist Croatian Democratic Community (also 
referred to as the Croatian Democratic Union), 
68-year-old wartime partisan Franjo Tudjman, 
became the first non-Communist president of a 
Yugoslav republic. 

A “hundred flowers” have bloomed on the Yugo- 
slav political landscape. There are socialist, radical, 
liberal, democratic, regional, nationalist, religious 
and environmental movements and parties. Which 
of these parties, alliances or coalitions will be 
prepared to compete seriously in federal elections 
before the end of 1990 is an open question. 

Among political players, the LCY is a ghost of its 
former self. The party is further weakened by the 
decision of Serbian president Slobodan Milosevic to 
jump ship. In July, this once staunch opponent of 
multiparty politics became the president of the So- 
cialist party of Serbia (SPS); thus the Serbian 
League of Communists disappeared in a merger 
with its own mass organization, the Socialist Al- 
liance of Serbia. In Serbia, opposition parties were 
officially registered only on August 27. 

When the much disputed Serbian elections take 
place at the end of 1990,25 the SPS may well face a 
coalition of opposition parties: the Liberals, the 
Democrats, the Social Democrats, the Radicals, the 
Peasant party and the Serbian Renewal Move- 
ment. Meanwhile, ruling center-right coalitions in 
Slovenia and Croatia will be defending their rec- 
ords against regional reform Communists and other 
left-oriented challengers. In Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
where the population is 43 percent Muslim, 38 per- 
cent Serb and 18 percent Croatian, serious con- 
tenders were weeded out from some 40 parties reg- 
istered in the republic elections set for November 
18. 

There is a visible shortage of viable national, all- 
Yugoslav parties. In this regard, Prime Minister 
Markovic’s Alliance of Reform Forces undoubtedly 
will benefit from a lack of competition as well as 
from his successful anti-inflation program. Accord- 


In June, an estimated 40,000 antigovernment demon- 
strators in Belgrade demanded Serbian multiparty elections, 
Washington Post, June 14, 1990. The Serbian leadership 
countered with a hastily called July referendum on whether or 
not Serbia should adopt its new constitution before such elec- 
tions. By mid-September, Milosevic yielded to opposition pres- 
sure to hold elections before the end of the year; but he succeed- 
ed in gaining the adoption of a new constitution before the elec- 
tions. This move could backfire, weakening the legitimacy of 
the new constitution and his popularity. 

26Chnistian Science Monitor, July 11, 1990. 

27V oting took place on successive Sundays. See The New York 
Times, August 20, 1990. 

28 Narodna Armia (Belgrade), July 5, 1990; quoted from Milan 
Andrejevich, “Serbia Cracks Down on Kosovo,” Radio Free 
Europe Report on Eastern Europe, July 27, 1990. 

29 The Financial Times (London), April 25, 1971. 


ing to a Borba midsummer public opinion poll, the 
Prime Minister received a 72 percent vote of confi- 
dence as compared with 21 percent for Milosevic 
and 7 percent for the new Croatian president, Fran- 
jo Tudjman.?6 Markovic has name recognition and 


national standing. At the same time, however pop- 


ular the government’ bankruptcy policy may be 
with the IMF, if the 8,608 enterprises that are in 
serious trouble go out of business (putting some 3.2 
million Yugoslav workers out of work), it will not 
help the government party at the polls. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that Serbs in the 
predominantly Serbian city of Knin have taken up 
arms to conduct what Croatian authorities view as 
an illegal referendum on Serbian autonomy within 
the republic,2” with Kosovo under what many 
Kosovar Albanians consider martial law, there are 
fears that there is no time to waste. The army has 
warned of “the unforeseeable consequences” of 
Yugoslav disintegration. ?° In and outside Yugosla- 
via, there is talk of civil war. 


YUGOSLAVIA: TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 

This is not the first time that serious questions 
have been raised about Yugoslavia’s ability to pull 
together instead of pulling apart. For at least ten 
years before Tito died in 1980, there was specula- 
tion that without his charismatic authority, the 
country faced civil war, an army coup or a return to 
the Soviet bloc.29 In these days of post-Communist 
East Europe we can rule out the third scenario; 
however, the first two are still possible. Ethnic ten- 
sions could escalate into armed conflict either in 
Croatia or Kosovo. Yugoslav soldiers in politics 
could lose patience with the chaotic process leading 
to elections and could move to protect the existing 
constitutional order. 

Evaluating worst-case scenarios is particularly 
difficult because post-Tito Yugoslav politics has an 
operatic quality. This combination of verbal sec- 
tarianism and negotiated solutions makes it difficult 
to determine whether the voices of doom and di- 
saster are prophetic or are crying wolf in the chor- 
eography of an ongoing political struggle. 

Neither these dangers on the Yugoslav road to 
multiparty democracy nor the legitimate fears of the 
600,000 Serbs (as of the 1981 census) in Croatia 
should be minimized. How can this Serbian minor- 
ity remain immune to the rising nationalist ferment 
or the contradictory signals coming from the reper- 
cussion of midsummer declarations of sovereignty 
by Slovenia and Kosovo? For the moment -— not- 
withstanding the warning from the armed forces 
that the Yugoslav military is prepared to defend 
Yugoslav territorial integrity — the Slovenes appear 
to have suffered few consequences. Conversely, 
Serbian authorities suspended the provincial gov- 


ernment following the proclamation by the Alba- 
nian-dominated provincial assembly that Kosovo 
was an “independent unit in Yugoslavia, equal to 
other republics.”3° With the shape of the future 
Yugoslav federation or confederation at stake, 
jockeying for political advantage involves high-risk 
tactics, including the threat of force. 

The Slovene leadership has stressed that sov- 
ereignty for Slovenia does not necessarily mean 
withdrawing from Yugoslavia. Policymakers in 
Ljubljana see themselves as positioning the republic 
to take part in a “flexible federation” that would 
leave Slovenes with an independent legal system, 
expanded foreign policy powers and control over 
units of the Yugoslav army stationed on Slovene 
territory.3! The Kosovo assembly did not vote to 
separate; it voted to change its status. The Serbian 
response was predictable. The leadership drew its 
own political “line in the sand.” In the Serbian view, 
Kosovo will remain part of Serbia, no matter what 
federal relationship is negotiated between Yugoslav 
republics. 

Thus, after more than four decades of diverging 
from the Soviet model of political development, the 
federal dilemmas in Yugoslavia more closely resem- 
ble the problems facing Soviet leaders than the 
problems of politicians in other post-Gommunist 
East European countries. In both the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, the search for national and ethnic 
identity creates pressures for political autonomy, 
fragmentation and decentralization. These pres- 
sures are countered by economic realities. The 
transition to a viable market economy that can sur- 
vive in the political economy of a common Euro- 
pean home requires cooperation, economic integra- 
tion and substantially less than complete economic 
sovereignty for the Baltic republics, Slovenia and 
Croatia. Without the power of taxation, any federal 
government is hamstrung. 

These days the most effective advocate for a 
federal Yugoslavia with enough power to reform the 
Yugoslav economy so that it can join the march to 
a united Europe in 1992 is not Serbia but the Euro- 
pean Community (EC). Slovene politicians are well 
aware that the EC does not want to confront the col- 
lapse of Yugoslavia. Notwithstanding the aggres- 
sive tone of the Serbian secretary of state, Alek- 
sandar Prlja, the Serbian leadership knows that 
prolonged repression in Kosovo risks isolating Ser- 
bia in Europe and seriously damaging relations 
with Washington. There is no Yugoslav equivalent 
to Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev to praise or 
blame; Ante Markovic is not Peter Sampras. 


3°For analysis see Milan Andrejevich, “Kosovo and Slovenia 
Declare Their Sovereignty,” Radio Free Europe Report on Eastern 
Europe, July 27, 1990. 

31 Delo (Ljubljana), July 3, 1990; Andrejevich, ibid. 
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Whatever the outcome of the scheduled republic 
elections, the federal election originally projected 
for the end of 1990 will take place only when the 
Yugoslav republics can agree on how to conduct 
them. Then Yugoslav voters can weigh the issues of 
economic performance, political autonomy and na- 
tional identity. Some will vote their pocketbooks or 
their prejudice.. The struggle to strike a compromise 
between economic reform and national self-deter- 
mination will continue into 1991. E 








ROMANIA 
(Continued from page 412) 
management structure. (In fact, one of the reasons 
for this agricultural crisis is the relative lack of 
drastic reform in this sector). Furthermore, the 
leadership is saddled with a working class that does 
not want to work (or chooses to expend a minimum 
amount of energy on work). Corruption is rampant 
and envelops the whole society, poisoning all 
economic and other activities. The country faces a 
severe crisis in the energy sector as winter ap- 


‘proaches. There can be no doubt that economic 


conditions will become worse before they improve. 
And this raises the likely possibility that the societal 
fabric will finally be torn apart, creating untold 
crises in the political realm. 13 

e The Ceausescu legacy of fear, mistrust, and 
lack of legitimacy appears intractable. Through- 
out the quarter-century of Ceausescu’s rule, the 
population of Romania was systematically con- 
trolled, intimiated and watched until fear became an 
elemental fact of daily life and paranoia prevailed in 
almost all segments of society, all walks of life. The 
result was the atomization of society; everybody 
distrusted everybody else (and with good reason, 
because a large proportion of the population was 
engaged in spying on friends, neighbors and even 
family members). Political life was completely con- 
trolled by the Ceausescu regime, and much non- 
political communication disappeared as well or was 
muted and distorted by the all-pervasive fear that 
enveloped the entire country. There was no politi- 
cal legitimacy of any kind: worse, the whole notion 
of “politics” was discredited, maligned and shunned 
by most people. 

There is, therefore, no civic culture and no civil 
society in Romania that could establish a minimum 
mutual respect between ruler and ruled, between 
the government and the political organizations that 
challenge the rulers. The current leadership tends 
to look at opposition as potential or actual treason, 
not as a normal and healthy aspect of a pluralistic 
order. And many in the mass public also tend to 


13One result of the economic crisis is the escalation of black 


market activities and the emergence of organized crime. See 
Adevarul, July 6, 1990, and Tineretul Liber, July 11, 1990. 
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assume authoritarian attitudes, preferring instead 
holistic solutions and the identification of scape- 
goats and “enemies.” There is little ground here for 
optimism. 14 

e The Ceausescu regime is still well ensconced 
in the leadership cadre of the political and socio- 
economic systems. The ability of the Ceausescu 
regime to penetrate Romanian society at all levels 
was So pervasive that even now, nine months after 
the demise of the ruling couple, many important 
decision-making positions are still filled with “Ceau- 
sescuists.” This could hardly be otherwise, given the 
centralized nature of the regime and the dictator's 
penchant for cadre rotation, which prevented the 
development of any organized opposition against 
him while spreading his people into ever-widening 
circles of the political and socioeconomic orders. 
Under such circumstances, it is clear that the suc- 
cessor regime could not possibly remove all these 
cadre; such a move would bring administrative and 
economic management to a standstill. ‘The thou- 
sands of officials of the old order still in positions of 
authority are in a unique position to delay or sabo- 
tage any real efforts of reform attempted by the new 
leadership. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the fact that 
many of those occupying leading positions in the 
top hierarchy of the present government are former 
“Ceausescuists.” These leaders are schooled in the 
thought processes and methods of the old order, 
and they are dedicated to their mutual protection. 
Little can be expected in the way of real reform as 
long as these conditions prevail. In fact, the con- 
tinued importance of such cadre could clearly result 
in the return to power of even more authoritarian 
individuals than the circle around Ion Iliescu. !° 

e Old animosities and ethnic hatreds have 
been revived as support mechanisms for the new 
leadership. One of the least attractive featurés of 
the Ceausescu regime was its continued emphasis 
on ethno-chauvinism and, consequently, increas- 
ingly nationalistic policies designed to gather the 


14The regimes campaign of terror and intimidation was ex- 
emplified by the rampage of armed miners against demonstra- 
tors in Bucharest. See various reports on this; e.g., The New 
York Times, June 16, 1990. 

15This leadership was strengthened by the landslide victory in 
national elections on May 20, 1990. The official results were 
published in Adevarul, May 26 and 27, 1990. 

16The nationalistic campaign has intensified since the elec- 
tions. Many statements also included smear campaigns against 
the opposition. See, for example, Azz (organ of the Front), June 
15, 1990. 

17Much of this was evident in the electoral campaign and 
popular response to it. For an example of these populist and 
ethno-chauvinistic attitudes, see statements by the leadership of 
the Front on the disturbances in Tirgu Mures in the Rompres 
press release of March 24, 1990. 


support of the traditional chauvinists of the Roma- 
nian nation. After the demise of the dictator, these 
tendencies became even more pronounced; the 
Front leadership, more dependent on mass support 
than its predecessor, appealed directly or indirectly 
to the instincts of the Romanian peasant masses 
and the millions of newly minted industrial 
workers, the so-called peasant-workers. The most 
drastic forms of this chauvinism were found in the 
successes of the organization Vatra Romaneasca, 
which was largely responsible for the bloody unrest 
in Tirgu Mures and elsewhere in 1990. But there 
have been many other examples of this attitude in 
the months since the Tirgu Mures incident, and 
there is little chance that this phenomenon will fade 
any time soon. Instead, one should expect greater 
reliance on this set of values and outlooks, because 
the regime, itself inhabited by many ultranational- 
istic individuals, is looking for greater legitimacy in 
the face of continued social and economic chaos. In 
a multiethnic society like Romania, this is an ex- 
plosive possibility. 16 

e The old authoritarianism of Romanian fas- 
cism and populism is on the rise. In conjunction 
with the increase in ethnic chauvinism, there is also 
a growing tendency toward reliance on native fas- 
cism, holistic solutions to complex problems, and 
traditional peasant populism, which distrusted and 
rejected pluralism, parliamentary democracy and 
the life of the cities and favored the glorification of 
simple village life. This tendency has strong author- 
itarlan overtures because it rejects any notion of 
“unity in diversity,” which is the backbone of 
pluralistic societies and politics. Indeed, it fosters 
intolerance and devotion to the man on horseback, 
the individual who can provide simple (and drastic) 
solutions to complex problems, intolerant of other 
views and preferences. Many of these tendencies 
are already visible in the top leadership, and they 
are clearly present in considerable magnitude in the 
regional and local leadership. Perhaps even more 
disturbing is the fact that these attitudes and values 
seem to be shared by significant elements of the 
general populace. This symbiotic relationship be- 
tween mass and elite attitudes on matters crucial to 
the development of pluralistic democracy is a 
disturbing fact that will influence Romanian polit- 
ical life for a considerable period of time. !” 


ROMANIA’S CLOUDY FUTURE | 

The basic characteristics of the Romanian 
political and socioeconomic order have grave im- 
plications for the country’s future. ‘Throughout con- 
temporary East Europe, there are high hopes for a 
successful democratization of the political system 
and a corresponding liberalization of the social and 
economic order. In most of these countries, this 


process is already under way, albeit in a halting 
fashion in some cases and certainly with a great 
many problems in almost all cases. The success or 
failure of democratization will hinge on a number of 
preconditions. Chief among these are the existence 
of a civil society; political elites dedicated to the no- 
tion that such a development is necessary and 
desirable; and mass attitudes and values that foster 
political pluralism and respect for the views of 
others, including their rights to organize politically. 
By the same token, the democratization process will 
be enhanced by the relative absence of intolerance, 
authoritarianism and fundamentalism. 

Many of these preconditions do not exist in Ro- 
mania. There is no tradition of civil society in 
Romanian political history. The current elite is 
made up of many individuals with basic authoritar- 
ian outlooks and values, with a record of decision 
making and implementation to match. Large 
segments of the mass public also have authoritarian 
views, many of them a combination of ethno- 
chauvinism, populism and native fascism. There is 
a lack of tolerance for other views, and it has been 
demonstrated that the authoritarians of the Front 
have many willing followers when it comes to 
limiting other forms of political expression. The 
continued importance of individuals who were 
powerful in the old order is a dangerous sign,. and 
the inability of the central authorities to control 
local bosses limits any possibility of reform. 

Under these circumstances, the political future of 
Romania 1s cloudy and points to the continuation of 
authoritarian forms of political behavior, which will 
not be Communist but, nevertheless, will be au- 
thoritarian. This, in turn, will reduce the changes 
for reform and rejuvenation so desperately needed 
in the economy, in the social sector, in the whole 
society. Once again, Romania may be the maverick 
of East Europe, to the detriment of the Romanian 
people. If that is indeed the case, Romania’s ex- 
perience in the 1990’s will match that of its often 
tragic past. | 
————————————————_ 

HUNGARY 
(Continued from page 424) 
reemergent political life. After the giddiness of hope 
for a quick and exuberant entrance into Europe, the 
reality and the reassertion of old behavior patterns 
dashed that hope. The government and its inner 
circles were clearly to be blamed for supporting or 
permitting the reappearance of the dark side of 
public life. Especially worrisome was the reemer- 
gence of extreme nationalism, the attendant 


*The Treaty of Trianon (1920), which set the boundaries of 
the nations of East Europe after World War I, formally released 
non-Magyar people from Hungarian rule but left some ethnic 
Magyars outside Hungary’s borders. 
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anti-Semitism and the general authoritarianism in 
the handling of practical rulemaking. 

Part of the raison d’étre of nationalism is well 
founded. Submerged under the convenient ideolog- 
1cal rubric of socialist internationalism, Hungarian 
national pride was denied and debased by the prin- 
ciples of communism. Hungary’s past history, its 
great deeds and humiliations alike, were unmen- 
tionable. The mistreatment of the some three mil- 
lion Magyars in the surrounding states could not be 
discussed — until the bubble burst. As all the Soviet 
bloc regimes discarded the mantles once forced on 
them, the question of Hungarians “abroad” became 
a burning issue. 

Prime Minister Antall and Foreign Minister 
Geza Jeszenszky understood the powerful appeal of 
nationalism as a domestic weapon, but they were 
deeply concerned (and rightly so) about the mis- 
treatment and inequality of the Magyar population 
living outside Hungary. It was for this reason that 
both Antall and Jeszenszky frequently referred to 
the nation of 15 million Hungarians. 

Whether or not these references were serious 1s 
immaterial, but what is not immaterial is that in the 
minds of those who were the beneficiaries of the 
peace treaties signed at ‘Trianon,* e.g., the suc- 
cessor states of the region as a whole, the simple 
declarations noted above immediately raised the 
specters of irredentism and revanchism. At the very 
least, those statements were viewed as indications of 
Hungary's desire to redraw unjust borders. The 
cause Itself was not unjust; but the course of na- 
tionalism embraced by the new government was 
bound to guarantee conflict with Hungary’s neigh- 
bors. That conflict, of course, further stimulates the 
growth of nationalism in Hungary; domestic 
sources cry out for the protection of mistreated 
Hungarian minorities in Romania or ethnic rights 
in Slovakia. It is a vicious circle, but Hungary’s 
quest for justice, dressed in the symbolism of 
Hungarian nationalism, is not likely to find sym- 
pathetic ears in the West or among Hungary’s 
neighbors. 

Accompanying the reemergence of nationalism 
is anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism has been raised at 
least once during the transition: the debate between 
the populists and urbanists, e.g., at least in the 
minds of most people —Magyars versus Jews. And 
since the Hungarian Democratic Forum, which 
had a great deal of contact earlier with the reform- 
ists of the Communist party, claimed to be a na- 
tionalist and “populist” party, it painted its opposi- 
tion, the Alliance of Free Democrats, as the party of 
“urbanists,” 1.e., Jews. 

This picture is too simplified; reality defies simple 
description. Antall himself comes from a family that 
has never been regarded as anti-Semitic; his father 
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even had a tree planted in his name at Yad Vashem 
in Jerusalem. Nor has anyone yet heard either An- 
tall or Jeszenszky utter an anti-Semitic statement. 
But the Forum as party and as a movement Is a con- 
glomeration with a strong nationalist wing that in- 
cludes people like Istvan Csurka, who has distin- 
guished himself by his thinly veiled anti-Semitic 
outbursts on the radio and in the print media. 

For a sizable segment of the population, the ex- 
istence of openly anti-Semitic individuals in the 
governing party was the only stimulus needed. 
Especially during the spring, 1990, national elec- 
tions, anti-Semitic slogans appeared, swastikas 
defaced opposition posters and signs bearing the 
words “Adolf lives!” and “Communists = Jews = 
Auschwitz” dotted the political advertising scene. It 
was not Antall but a faction of his party that pro- 
moted anti-Semitism. The Prime Ministers reluc- 
tance, however, to distance himself openly and 
clearly from this phenomenon disturbed many of 
those who hoped for a more civil discourse as part of 
the new democracy. 

Antall’s performance has been marred by a 
similar reluctance to condemn other activities with 
which he might have personally disagreed. For in- 
stance, he failed to distance himself from General 
Karoly Keri’s contention that Hungary should have 
fought against the Soviet Union—and by implica- 
tion, against the latter’s allies—in World War II. 
He failed to distance himself from Secretary of 
Defense Erno Raffay’s public participation in a pro- 
ject to return to its original place a memorial to the 
injustice suffered by Hungary at Trianon, much to 
the shock of Hungary’s neighbors. And he failed to 
distance himself from Foreign Minister 
Jeszenszky’s speech implying that the opposition in 
Parliament represents the nation’s values less clear- 
ly than the governing party does. 

Such reluctance may stem in part from his own 
personality and his abhorrence of replying to “when 
did you stop beating your wife” questions. Some of 
that reluctance may be due to his conviction that his 
party and his coalition, holding 62 percent of the 
parliamentary votes, cannot be dislodged until the 
next election, if then. Because he aspires to lead a 
strong, permanent governing party that dominates 
public life, his reluctance may stem from a convic- 
tion of righteousness and the certainty of power. 

Some reluctance, however, can be traced to the 
agenda of the ruling coalition; it calls itself a Chris- 
tian, populist, national regime. The image and 
policies of the current regime, however, do not ap- 
` pear to resemble the policies of Christian Demo- 
cratic governments in Europe today. Rather, pulled 
out of cold storage, the current regime refers to the 
policies of the 1930’s in Hungary. It often appears to 
be a “mothball’ government, adopting old policies 


rather than policies that are relevant today. Thus, 
against all the prevailing European norms, the 
government rushed to promote religious education 
in the public schools and to support the most restric- 
tive right-to-life legislation Hungary has known 
since the 1950’s. That the government suffered 
stunning defeats on these issues was fortuitous, but 
the defeat still fails to justify the support the govern- 
ment has extended to these issues. 

The evaluation of Hungary’s history since 1945 is 
certainly a difficult task. For instance, in a speech 
on August 20, 1990, Prime Minister Antall insisted 
that the period of Communist rule was more devas- 
tating than the 150-year occupation by the Turks. 
Contary to Antall’s assertion, as recently as 1989 
most Western observers regarded communism in 
Hungary as the obviously successful model of 
reform that the other East European countries 
should emulate. 

In this author’s view, communism indeed created 
the basis of industrial culture and mass production 
in Hungary. It built towns, extended electrical 
lines, nearly obliterated illiteracy, created in- 
dustrial labor and white-collar bureaucratic classes 
as well as a highly educated cultural elite whose 
members are rightfully at home in the intellectual 
salons of Munich, New York, Paris or London. It 
even allowed some people to become very rich while 
assuring that only a few people really subsisted on 
the borders of starvation. 

In retrospect, it appears that after the failed 
revolution, the leaders of this land decided to enter 
into the “only game in town.” Whether or not they 
should have played at all is immaterial. The fact is 
that they played the game as well or better than 
anyone else in the East European bloc. This be- 
comes clear when we look at some of their accom- 
plishments: a relaxed, soft authoritarianism, a rel- 
atively high standard of living and the nearly 
complete freedom granted to the citizenry to travel 
abroad. 

In more ways than one, however, by 1980 com- 


munism and the Kadar regime had run out of 
steam. Some of its failures were not nation-specific 


but endemic to all Communist regimes; some are 
clearly the legacies of Communist Hungary. 

The most visible negative legacy is Hungary’s in- 
credibly poor infrastructure. The telephone system 
is more widely available and efficient in Zaire than 
in Hungary; the road network is falling apart; roll- 
ing stock and rails are in such poor condition that 
they frighten the engineers who run the trains; am- 
bulances without shock absorbers jostle the sick and 
injured as they are transported to hospitals that are 
poorly equipped; the list is endless. Ancient buses 
and trucks spew diesel fumes unfiltered by mufflers; 
Trabants and Wartburgs pollute with impunity. 


The air pollution is visible in the deposits of soot 
that seem to creep further and further up the fronts 
of buildings. 

And people are dying. Infant mortality rates are 
high and growing. Life expectancy is one of the 
lowest in Europe today. 

Mirroring its Socialist brothers, Hungary’s social 
deviance indicators—suicide, divorce, alcohol- 
ism — have also risen at rates that far exceed those of 
its Western colleagues. Like some of the buildings, 
part of society is crumbling: the sight of bag ladies 
and beggars, the homeless and the garbage-eaters is 
no longer rare; young people on drugs are also part 
of the debris of society. 

While one cannot say with certainty how much of 
this is due to 45 years of Communist rule, one 
legacy of communism is clearly the mentality 
fostered by the system. In that system, everyone 
was both a servant and a master. Everyone had a 
commodity to sell and to buy on the market of scar- 
city: a ticket to the opera or a slice of salami, some 
information, a little influence. Everyone was part of 
the system, no matter how small the sale or pur- 
chase. This mentality became ingrained, limiting 
real progress; living in Hungary sometimes seems 
like living in a pressure cooker. And.the native 
authoritarianism, the lack of respect for one an- 
other, the belief that “only I know the truth’—all 
severely limit the emergence of civil society in 
Hungary today. 

Contemporary Hungary is still a land of con- 
tradictions. It has a Prime Minister who is not an 


anti-Semite ruling over a party in which anti- . 


Semites abound. It has a Parliament dominated by 
that party; yet the Speaker is a Jew. In that Parlia- 
ment the former Communist Prime Minister and 
one of the leaders of the 1956 revolution sit side by 
~ side. 

Hungary has an economy that allows Western 
corporations like General Electric-Tungsram to 
coexist alongside state-owned and bankrupt giants 
like the Ozd Lenin Steel Works. It has highly profit- 
able and highly mediocre “European” restaurants 
that charge Paris prices, and it has some state- 
owned establishments with excellent and inexpen- 
sive food. It has its Mafias in the retail greengrocer 
trade, in video distribution, in the entertainment 
world, and in the book and journal distribution net- 
work. About 20,000 of its people live in luxurious 
surroundings; many of them make nearly $1 mil- 
lion a year; live in marble houses and blithely ig- 
nore the rules. And Hungary has its poor, by now 
about half the population and growing by leaps and 
bounds. ‘The gap between the rich and the poor has 
never been greater in modern Hungary. 

The comrades, in or out of uniform, are gone. In 
their places, German businessmen parade with the 
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certainty that Hungary is their playground, brush- 
ing against the odd American looking for a quick 
profit. The symbols of communism are nearly all 
gone: the red stars, the Lenin statues, the pictures, 
the transparencies, the funny and objectionable 
street names, like Lumumba and the Rosenbergs. 
In their places old flags, old statues, old street 
names reemerge, harking back to an age long gone. 
The visible Communist legacies have passed so 
quickly that one has a hard time seeing the marks of 
four decades of communism. 

In the autumn of 1990, Budapest is still beauti- 
ful. Viewed from the hills of Buda, the domes and 
rooftops glisten in the sunshine; the Danube flows 
under bridges that are crowded with tourists. At 
night, Budapest is Disneyland all over again: Chain 
Bridge, girded in a maze of light, connects the 
romantic, golden castle above the Danube with the 
strikingly beautiful Parliament building and the 
row of Western hotels on the river’s opposite bank. 
Light and shadow weaving in and out and across 
the dramatic scene seem to have equal billing, trick- 
ing the eye of the delighted observer. Whether light 
or shadow will dominate tomorrow isa toss-up. I 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Continued from page 416) 


Plans for economic reform also include a 
substantial reorientation of the country’s external 
economic relations away from the very high level of 
dependence on the Soviet Union and other CMEA 
(Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) coun- 
tries and toward the West. At the same time, Czech 
and Slovak leaders must deal with changes in Soviet 
economic policies toward the East European states, 
as well as with decreases in Soviet deliveries of oil. 
The latter will exacerbate the impact of the Persian 
Gulf crisis on oil prices. 

As in the political realm, Czechoslovakia has a 
number of advantages over some of its East Euro- 
pean neighbors that may make the transition to a 
market economy less painful than it will be 
elsewhere.? But the process will still be a difficult 
one with the potential to create substantial dissatis- 
faction with the government. Public opinion 
research conducted in 1990 found that the majority 
of the population favors a conversion to a market 
economy, even at the expense of a short-term 
decline in living standards and an increase in un- 
employment. However, approximately one-third of 
the respondents were somewhat or firmly opposed 
to such changes. Fears of possible unemployment 
and of the impact of anticipated increases in rents 


"See Wolchik, “Central and Eastern Europe in Transition,” 
in Kim and Sigur, op. cit. 
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and the cost of living are also widespread. 1° 

Resistance to radical reform is also voiced by 
many enterprise managers and economic experts. 
Differences in the perspectives of the federal and 
republic-level governments regarding economic 
issues have also emerged. Economic issues will thus 
continue to dominate the political agenda in 
Czechoslovakia in the near future. The success of 
the government's efforts to reform the economy and 
deal with the impact of changes in the country’s ex- 
ternal economic relations without producing a pro- 
longed decline in the standard of living will also 
have important implications for the success of the 
transition to democracy. 

With the end of Communist rule, issues that 
were previously swept under the rug have re- 
emerged as subjects of public debate. New social 
and political issues have also emerged. The re- 
newed debate about the status of Czechoslovakia’s 
various ethnic groups is among the most important 
of these. As in the interwar period, the main threat 
to political stability and the success of Czechoslova- 
kia’s transition to democracy is likely to come from 
ethnic conflicts. Tensions between the country’s two 
main ethnic groups, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
continued to grow during the Communist period, 
despite the federalization of the country’s political 
structure in 1969; tensions have resurfaced very 
forcefully in the post-Communist period. Il- 
lustrated by the intense parliamentary debate over 
the name of the country, which was changed twice 
in a month in the spring of 1990, these conflicts per- 
vade discussion of most of the critical issues facing 
the current government, including constitutional 
change and economic reform. As in the late 1960's, 
members of other ethnic groups, including the 
Hungarians, Moravians, Ukrainians and the large 
Gypsy minority, are also demanding greater rights. 

Concern over the environment has also emerged 
as a central political issue. Although the previous 
government established institutions that ostensibly 
dealt with environmental issues, they had very little 
influence, and Czechoslovakia’s environment con- 
tinued to deteriorate. The Havel government has 
taken measures designed to halt the degradation of 
the environment, including the closing of certain 
mines that produced brown coal and the suspension 
of Czechoslovakia’s plan to continue building a 
controversial dam with Hungary. It has also 
established a Federal Committee on the Environ- 
ment to supplement the work of the republic-level 
ministries that deal with environmental issues. 

The greater freedom of expression and action 


10See research reported in Marek Boguszak in Vladimir Rak, 
Czechoslovakia: May 1990 Survey Report (Prague: Association for 
Independent Social Analysis, 1990). 


allowed under a democratic political system has 
also led to the emergence of less exemplary forms of 
behavior and attitudes. Episodes of racial in- 
tolerance and attacks on Gypsies and Vietnamese 
“guest workers” by groups of young “skinheads” 
have occurred in recent months, as have hostile ac- 
tions toward Romanian refugees. Crime, including 
attacks against individuals as well as against prop- 
erty, has also increased, particularly in the larger 
cities. 

The end of the Communist partys monopoly of 
power has been followed by radical changes in the 
cultural, as well as the political and economic 
realms. The public, long used to the products of of- 
ficial culture, has been offered a feast of previously 
unavailable material. Approximately 500 books by 
banned writers including Vaclav Havel, Ivan 
Klima, Eda Kriseova, Milan Kundera, Josef Skov- 
recky and many others previously available only in 
samizdat versions or abroad were published in 
1990. Many journals that were formerly samizdat 
publications have become regular publications, in- 
cluding some, like Listy, that had been published 
abroad. There has also been a proliferation of new, 
independent publishing houses. Similar develop- 
ments have occurred in the area of theater, film and 
popular music. 

Although the changes since November, 1989, 
have allowed the revitalization of Gzech and Slovak 
culture, they have also raised a number of new 
issues. These include the changed function of cul- 
ture, which during the Communist period was to 
some extent a substitute for politics. The financing 
of culture has also emerged as an important prob- 
lem in the post-Communist period. ‘The ministers 
of culture in both the Czech and Slovak republics 
reaffirmed the need for some state role in subsidiz- 
ing culture, but it is clear that the state will not sub- 
sidize artists to the same extent it did under the 
Communist regime. Fear of the commercialization 
of culture, as well as of personal financial hardship, 
has led many artists and cultural figures to oppose 
projected taxes on artists and increased charges for 
studio space. 


BACK TO EUROPE . 

Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy has also changed 
in the post-Communist period. President Havel 
and Foreign Minister Jiri Dienstbier have under- 
taken a number of initiatives to assert Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence in international relations 
and to increase the country’s visibility abroad. 
Czechoslovakia’s reputation as one of the Soviet 
Union’s most loyal allies in the international realm 
persisted with only a slight interruption until the 
end of the Communist period. 

Under the direction of Havel and Dienstbier, 


Czechoslovakia’s relationship with the Soviet 
Union has changed in important ways. As one of 
their first actions, they negotiated the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. The first stage of the withdrawal, ac- 
cording to the terms of the February 26, 1990, 
agreement signed in Moscow, was completed by 
May 31, 1990; all Soviet troops are to be withdrawn 
by the end of 1991. Czechoslovakia remains ‘a 
member of both CMEA and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization (WTO, the Warsaw Pact) at the pres- 
ent time. However, its representatives have taken 
the lead in working to change the structure and 
function of both organizations. According to 
Czechoslovak proposals, which formed the basis for 
a Warsaw Pact plan to transform the organization 
significantly, the WTO will no longer function as a 
real military alliance, but will become a largely 
political organization to draw the Soviet Union into 
the all-European security process and to serve as a 
negotiating partner with NATO (the North Atlan- 
tic ‘Treaty Organization) for arms negotiations and 
troop reduction talks. 

There have also been significant changes in 
Czechoslovakia’s relationships with the , United 
States and other Western democracies. Supported 
from its inception by the United States, the new 
government of Czechoslovakia moved very quickly 
to normalize its relationship with the United States. 
President Havel’s visit to the United States in 
February, 1990, symbolized the importance his 
government attaches to reinstituting the tradi- 
tionally warm ties between the two countries that 
date to the founding of the Czechoslovak state. 

The central focus of Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
policy initiatives, however, has been Europe. 
Reflected in the campaign slogan “Back to Europe,” 
this orientation echoes the desire of Czechs and 
Slovaks to reaffirm their country’s links with 
Western culture and their place in European 
history. Havel and other Czechoslovak leaders have 
made clear their desire to see their country included 
in European institutions. !! Czechoslovakia has also 
applied to be readmitted to the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), of which it was previously a 
member, and to join the World Bank. President 
Havel and Foreign Minister Dienstbier have also 
taken the lead in articulating a new vision of Europe 
without military blocs. Their central proposal in 
this respect is the call for the CSCE (Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe) process to be- 
come the foundation for a new security system in 
Europe. Czechoslovakia has also taken the lead in 


11See Vaclav Havel’s message to the president of the Com- 
mission of the European Community, as reported by the Czech- 
oslovak News Agency (GTK), March 2, 1990; and Jiri Dienst- 
bier, interview in Brussels, reported by CTK, March 2, 1990. 
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forming new regional groupings, like the Penta- 
gonal Alliance, which includes Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Italy. 


PROSPECTS 

As 1990 draws.to a close, the process of change 
and transformation begun with the dramatic events 
of late 1989 continues in Czechoslovakia. In the 
political realm, the transition to post-Communist 
rule has occurred smoothly. Barring a severe eco- 
nomic crisis or an unanticipated increase in support 
for extreme nationalist groups, it is likely that the 
democratic political system that is being recreated 
will survive the many challenges it faces. Although 
there are forces in Czechoslovakia that do not sup- 
port the new order, the country’s level of economic 
development, its Western orientation, its developed 
social structure and its previous experience with 
democratic political institutions all bode well for the 
future of democracy. 

The country’s standard of living, modest West- 
ern debt and trained labor force also provide 
resources that can be used to support economic 
reform and buffer its negative effects. However, 
the transition to democracy and a market economy 
will not be a rapid or easy process. As in the other 
formerly Communist countries of East Europe, the 
outcome of this transition will also depend on the 
extent to which developments outside the country 
facilitate or hinder the process of change now under 
way. E 
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West Germanys economic miracle of the 
1950’s was consolidated in the 1960’s and sur- 
vived the oil shocks of the next decade only to 
sputter in the mid-1980’s. Yet by the end of the 
decade, the West German economy was again a 
model for developed nations. Eleven con- 
tributors to this volume explore the West Ger- 
man economy of the last 20 years, examining 
how technological developments, national pol- 
itics and the international economy have con- 
tributed to West Germany’s prosperity and 
political stability. Essays deal with six West Ger- 
man industries, the changes in West German 
theories of mass production and product innova- 
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The recent upheavals in Europe and the emer- 
gence of a new relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union have left most 
analysts and commentators struggling to assess 
the short and long-term effects of these changes. 
Sea-Changes, a product of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, is an attempt to make sense of the 
post-cold war world. Contributors like Ronald 
Steel, Itamar Rabinovich and Mark Falcoff ex- 
amine the impact of changed Soviet-American 
relations at a regional level: Europe, the Middle 
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final years in government were spent negotiating 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A Current History chronology covering the most important events of October, 1990, to provide a day- 


by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 

Oct. 18— At a ministerial meeting of the Arab League in Tunis, 
most ministers refuse to condemn the U.S. policy with regard 
to the Palestinians; the Palestine Liberation Organization 

- (PLO), Iraq, Yemen and Sudan walk out of the meeting. 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) 

Oct. 1— U.S. and Canadian delegates and representatives of 33 
European countries meet in New York to make preliminary 
plans for a November 19 summit meeting in Paris. 


European Community 
(See Norway; U.K., Great Britain) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Inti, Arab League, UN) 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
(See also Intl, UN; U.S.S_R.; U.S., Foreign Policy, Military) 

Oct. 3—French President Francois Mitterrand visits French 
forces in the Gulf region and meets with leaders of Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates (UAE). 

Oct. 6—Soviet envoy to Iraq Yevgeny Primakov meets with 

’ Iraq's President Saddam Hussein in Baghdad; after the meet- 
ing, Primakov reports that he is “no longer pessimistic toward 
the prospects of a political solution to the crisis” in the Gulf. 

Oct. 8— Two American FR-4C Phantom reconnaissance jets 
crash in Saudi Arabia, killing 2 pilots; in addition, 2 
American helicopters with 8 crew members are missing over 
the northern Arabian Sea. 

Oct. 9—In Baghdad, Saddam demands that Americans and Is- 
raelis “leave our lands and depart”; he threatens to attack 
Israel. 

Oct. 16— The Japanese Cabinet approves a plan to send Japan- 
ese forces to the Persian Gulf to provide behind-the-scenes 
support to the U.S. forces in Saudi Arabia; Parliament must 
approve the proposal. 

Oct. 19— The Iraqi government announces that it will begin to 
ration gasoline next week; it says it is unable to refine enough 
gasoline from its large supplies of crude oil. 

The U.S. Defense Department announces the shipment of 
between 400 and 500 additional M-1A1 tanks to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Canadian embassy in Kuwait announces the removal 
of its personne! to Baghdad. 

Oct. 22— Arab journalists report that Saudi Defense Minister 
Prince Sultan has hinted that a deal with Iraq to acquire a 
Kuwaiti port might be considered as a bargaining point in a 
peaceful resolution to the Gulf crisis. 

Oct. 25— Yemeni President Ali Abdullah Saleh accuses Saudi 
Arabia of undermining Yemen’s stability and economy by 
forcing approximately 500,000 Yemenis out of Saudi Arabia. 

Oct. 28—Saddam Hussein reverses his oil ministers October 
19 decision to institute gasoline rationing, 

Oct. 30— After 3 months in Baghdad, hundreds of French 
citizens are freed and flown to France. 

Meeting in Baghdad with his military leaders, Saddam 
orders them to put their troops on an “extreme alert” for an 
anticipated U.S. attack. 


United Nations (UN) 

Oct. 1— Addressing the opening session of the General Assem- 
bly, U.S. President George Bush says that “the annexation of 
Kuwait [by Iraq] will not be permitted to stand”; he implies 
that an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait would offer an oppor- 
tunity to resolve Middle East problems. 

Oct. 2—Saudi Foreign Minister Saud al-Faisal addresses the 
General Assembly and asks Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait, 
noting that withdrawal will aid the cause of the Palestinians. 

Oct. 5—Sudan lifts its embargo on UN food relief flights to the 
rebel-held southern part of the country. 

Before the General Assembly, Iraq accuses the U.S. and 
its allies of “Western imperialism” in the Persian Gulf. 

Oct. 11— The PLO asks the Security Council to pass a resolu- 
tion condernning Israel for the killing of 21 Palestinians in a 
riot on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem on October 8. 

Oct. 13—The Security Council votes unanimously for a com- 
promise resolution condemning Israel for the October 8 kill- 
ing of 21 Palestinians; a UN team is to investigate and report 
its “findings and conclusions” by the end of October. 

Oct. 14—The Israeli Cabinet says, “we have read the Security 
Councils decision [to send investigators to Israel] and it is 
completely unacceptable.” 

Oct. 24—For the 2d time, the Security Council votes unani- 
mously to “deplore” Israel’s refusal to receive an investigative 
team; the resolution calls on Israel to reconsider its stand and 
“insists that it comply fully” with the resolution of October 13 
calling for the investigation. 

Oct. 25—The Israeli government again rejects the Security 
Council’s resolution calling for a UN team to investigate the 
October 8 killings. 

Oct. 27 —At the instruction of Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, the Soviet Union asks the UN Security Council to 
postpone voting on a measure condemning Iraq; at Iraq’s re- 
quest, Gorbachev is sending his special envoy, Yevgeny 
Primakov, to Iraq for talks with Saddam Hussein. 

Oct. 30—The UN Security Council votes 13-0 (with Cuba and 
Yemen abstaining) to approve a resolution declaring Iraq 
liable for damages and personal injury caused by its occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 12— Diplomats in Kabul report that guerrillas belonging 
to the Islamic party began an attack on Kabul yesterday; the 
government is fighting back with air strikes and artillery. 

Oct. 14—The Muslim rebels claim that they have captured 
strategic security outposts outside Kabul; official radio 
reports say the rebels suffered heavy losses during their at- 
tacks. 

Oct. 16—Pakistan’s official television reports that the Muslim 
guerrillas have captured Kalat; it is the 2d provincial capital 
to fall in this offensive. 


AUSTRIA 
Oct. 7— In parliamentary elections, the Socialist party wins a 
majority of seats, with 43 percent of the vote; the People’s 
party, the conservative partner in the coalition government, 
wins 32 percent. 
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BAHRAIN 
(See U.S., Military) 


BELGIUM 
(See Rwanda) 


BRAZIL 
Oct. 16—Secretary of Science and Technology José Goldem- 
berg announces that Brazil will not sign the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty; the announcement comes after a 
September report that Brazil is secretly working on an atomic 
bomb. President Fernando Collor de Mello has said that he 
will stop the project. 


BURUNDI 
(See Rwanda) 


CAMBODIA 
Oct. 19—The Khmer Rouge’s radio station reports that the 
government has begun an offensive against the Khmer 
Rouge; this ends a peace agreement reached in August 
among the 4 factions that are competing to govern Cam- 
bodia. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, CSCE, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


CHILE 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CHINA 

Oct. 20— The Chinese and South Korean governments agree 
to open trade offices in each other’s country by the end of 
1990. 

Oct. 30—The New China News Agency announces the results 
of the 1990 census, which show that China’s population is 
now 1.133 billion, higher than earlier government projec- 
tions. 

Oct. 31—After 16 months in detention, dissident Wang 
Ruowang is released; in September, 1989, Wang was ac- 
cused of participating in street demonstrations supporting the 
democracy movement in May and June, 1989. 


CUBA 
(See also Intl, UN) 

Oct. 6— Reuters reports that the Cuban Communist party will 
reduce the number of party officials by 50 percent; the party 
also:plans to allow direct, secret voting and multiple can- 
didates in municipal and provincial elections, which are to be 
held within the next 4 months. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 11—In Prague, thousands of demonstrators gather to de- 
nounce the Communist party and support the government's 
proposal to confiscate party property. 

Oct. 15—The Civic Forum chooses Finance Minister Vaclav 
Klaus as its 1st chairman, rejecting President Vaclav Havel’s 
choice for the position, Martin Palous. 

Oct. 18— One day after dismissing Defense Minister Miroslav 
Vacek, Havel designates his successor, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Lubos Dobrovsky. 


EGYPT 
Oct. 12—Rifaat Mahgoub, the speaker of Parliament, is 
assassinated by gunmen in Cairo; no one claims responsibility. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


ETHIOPIA 
(See Israel) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Germany; Lebanon; Rwanda) 


GERMANY 

Oct. 1—In a ceremony in New York, the foreign ministers of 
the U.S., Great Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. formally 
end their occupation rights m Germany. 

Oct. 2—A midnight ceremony in the Reichstag in Berlin for- 
mally marks the reunification of East and West Germany, 45 
years after they were divided in the aftermath of World War 
II. In a speech at the Reichstag, state President Richard von 
Weizsäcker says, “We want to serve peace in the world in a 
united Europe.” 

Oct. 4—The united German Parliament holds its 1st official 

session in the Reichstag since 1932; Lothar de Maiziére, the 
Prime Minister of the former East Germany, is sworn in as 
minister without portfolio. After October 5, the Parliament 
will hold its sessions in Bonn, the seat of the government. 

Oct. 14—In national legislative elections, the Ist to be held 
since unification, Christian Democrats win in 4 of the 5 
formerly East German states. 

Oct. 19—The head of the Berlin State Department of Interior 
says that police raided the Berlin headquarters of the former 
East German Communist party yesterday; the party is 
suspected of transferring $63 million to Moscow. 

Oct. 20—In Paris, officials of the Nuclear Energy Agency 
report that the German government has told Soviet author- 
ities that Germany will close 5 nuclear power reactors in 
former East Germany by mid-December because they are 
unsafe. 

Oct. 26—Leaders of the former East German Communist party 
admit that party officials illegally sent $70 million to Moscow; 
the party, now called the Party of Democratic Socialism, 
transferred the funds without government approval. 

Oct. 31— In Warsaw, it is reported that German and Polish 
negotiators have agreed on a treaty that confirms the current 
border between Germany and Poland at the Oder and Neisse 
rivers; the treaty must be ratified by both Parliaments. 


GUATEMALA 
Oct. 20—An appeals court bars former President Efrain Rios 
Montt from running for President because he took office in a 
military coup. 


HUNGARY 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


INDIA 

Oct. 1—Rajiv Gandhi, the leader of the opposition Congress 
party and former Prime Minister, withdraws his support 
from an amendment that would give the federal government 
the authority to rule Punjab state for 4 more years. Without 
Congress support the amendment cannot win majority ap- 
proval. 

Oct. 4— After failing to win support for state elections in the 
Punjab, Prime Minister V.P. Singh extends direct govern- 
ment rule of the state for 6 months, beginning in November. 

Oct. 23—The Bharatiya Janata party, a conservative Hindu 
party, withdraws its support of Prime Minister Singh in 
Parliament— thus depriving Singh of his parliamentary ma- 
jority —to protest the arrest of its president; the party leader 
was Campaigning in favor of the construction of a Hindu tem- 
ple in Ayodhya, Uttar Pradesh, on a site that is already oc- 
cupied by a mosque. Singh refuses to resign. 

Oct. 25— The government sends more than 150,000 paramili- 


tary forces to Ayodhya to prevent Hindu nationalists from 
meeting there. 

Oct. 29—Police and the army seal off roads into Uttar Pradesh 
to prevent the entry of more than 200,000 Hindus supporting 
the construction of a Hindu temple; they also cordon off the 
Muslim shrine in Ayodhya, where the militants seek to con- 
struct the temple. 

Oct. 30 — Military and police forces clash with Hindu militants 
who stormed Ayodhya and tried to take over the mosque; 11 
people are killed in Ayodhya; at least 9 others are killed in 
various cities across the country. 

Oct. 31—The Press Trust of India news agency reports that 56 
people have died throughout India in the confrontations over 
the temple in Ayodhya. 


IRAN 
(See rag; Lebanon) 


IRAQ 
(See also Intl, Arab League, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 
Oct. 14— Iran and Iraq resume diplomatic relations and reopen 
their embassies. 


IRELAND 
(See U.K., Northem Ireland) 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Oct. 1 — Brigadier General Nachman Shai announces that the 
military will begin distributing gas masks next week to Israeli 
citizens, residents and visitors to Israel. Palestinians living in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip will be allowed to purchase 
masks after additional supplies arrive. 

Oct. 8—In Jerusalem, at least 21 Palestinians are killed by 
police officers after 3,000 Palestinians throw stones at Jews 
praying at the Wailing Wall; the Palestinians were protesting 
a radical Jewish group’s attempt to lay a cornerstone for the 
Third Temple at the site of the al-Aksa mosque on the Tem- 
ple Mount. 

Oct. 15—A Cabinet committee votes to encourage the settlement 
of Soviet Jews in the annexed eastern section of Jerusalem. 
Israel had promised the U.S. earlier this month not to settle 
Soviet Jews in the area. 

Oct. 21—About 2,000 Ethiopian Jews in Jerusalem demon- 
Strate against the government for not allowing the entry of 
their relatives from Ethiopia to Israel. 

Oct. 28 —The Cabinet endorses a government commission re- 
port on the killings at the Temple Mount. The report ex- 
onerates the police for firing on the Palestinians, but chides 
senior police officers for being unprepared for trouble. The 
report recommends no disciplinary action. 

A government ban on entry of Palestinians from the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip into Israel is lifted; the ban was imposed 
on October 23 in response to growing Palestinian-Israeli 
violence. 

Oct. 30— The government permanently bars West Bank and 
Gaza Strip Palestinians with a record of security offenses 
from entering Israel. 

Oct. 31—A court in Jerusalem sentences an Israeli soldier to 2 
months in prison and suspends the sentences of 3 other sol- 
diers after they were convicted of beating a Palestinian; the 
Palestinian later died. 


ITALY 
Oct. 10—The Italian Communist party, the largest Com- 
munist group in the West, announces that it is renaming 
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itself the Democratic party of the Left; the change must be 
approved by a party congress to be held in January, 1991. 


IVORY COAST 
Oct. 28— Approximately 25 parties take part in the country’s 1st 
free presidential elections in almost 30 years. 
Oct. 29— Results from yesterday’s elections show that Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny has been reelected President by about 85 
percent of the vote. 


JAPAN 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis; Korea, North) 


JORDAN 
Oct. 7— The New York Times reports that Jordan is ordering 
measures to reduce fuel consumption because Saudi Arabia 
has cut off oil shipments. 


KENYA 
(See U.S., Foreign Poltcy) 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 11— The government releases 2 Japanese sailors who were 
arrested as spies in 1983; Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu calls the release a “humanitarian” gesture. 

Oct. 18—The 2d round of talks in Pyongyang between the 
Prime Ministers of North Korea and South Korea ends, with 
no agreement on improving relations; they plan to meet 
again in December. 


KOREA; SOUTH 
(See also China; Korea, North) 

Oct. 8—President Roh Tae Woo dismisses Defense Minister 
Lee Sang Hoon and Lieutenant General Cho Nan Pung, the 
commander of the Defense Security Command; the 2 men 
were implicated in charges that the armed forces were spying 
on prominent civilians. 


KUWAIT 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LEBANON 

Oct. 1—In East Beirut, 25 people are killed when gunmen open 
fire on a rally held by supporters of General Michel Aoun, 
the rebel Christian army chief. 

Oct. 11— The New York Times reports that President Elias Hrawi 
has asked the Syrian military to help him oust Aoun from his 
enclave in East Beirut. 

Oct. 13— Aoun surrenders to Hrawi’s government after Syrian 
forces attack his headquarters. Aoun takes refuge in the 
French embassy in Beirut; France grants Aoun political 
asylum, but Hrawi wants him to stand trial in Lebanon. 

Oct. 18— Military and hospital officials report that at least 750 
people died in the October 13 overthrow of Aoun. 

Oct. 19— Military officials say that American and British 
hostages have been moved from sites in southern Beirut to 
areas controlled by Iranian-backed militias in eastern 
Lebanon. 

Oct. 21— Dany Chamoun, the son of the late President Camille 
Chamoun, is assassinated; no one claims responsibility for 
the killing. 

Oct. 25—Agriculture Minister Mohsen Dalloul says that 
Lebanon’s 3 major militias have agreed to withdraw from 
Beirut and its suburbs. 

Oct. 30— Two rival Lebanese militias, Amal and the Party of 
God, agree to a cease-fire and to allow the deployment of 
Lebanese army troops in the areas they control in southern 
Lebanon. | 
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LIBERIA 
Oct. 27—After 3 days of talks in Banjul, Gambia, represen- 
tatives of the guerrillas supporting Charles Taylor refuse to 
sign a cease-fire agreement. 


MALAYSIA 
Oct. 22— Results of the national elections held yesterday show 
that Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed has been elected 
for a 3d term. 


MYANMAR 
Oct. 24— Opposition members say that the military govern- 
ment raided monasteries and arrested 12 opposition leaders 
and several Buddhist monks on October 23 as part of a new 
crackdown on dissent. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Oct. 27— In national elections held today, the National party 
wins 49 percent of the vote, against 35 percent for the Labor 
party; Jim Bolger, the leader of the National party, will be the 
new Prime Minister. 


NORWAY 
Oct. 29—Centrist parties withdraw their support from the 
coalition government of Prime Minister Jan Syse after a 
dispute over the question of linking Norway’s economy with 
the European Community. 
Oct. 30— Gro Harlem Brundtland, the leader of the Labor party, 


agrees to form a government. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct. 2—In Lahore, a mob breaks down police barricades and 
storms the courtroom where former Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto is on trial on charges of corruption. 

Oct. 9—A special tribunal denies Bhutto’s request to postpone 
hearings on corruption charges against her until after the Oc- 
tober 24 elections so that she can campaign for office; she ac- 
cuses the government of waging a “vendetta” against the 
Pakistan People’s party (PPP). 

Oct. 10—Bhutto’s husband, Asif Ali Zardari, is arrested on 
charges of kidnapping a British businessman in April and ex- 
torting $800,000 from him. 

Oct. 14—In Lahore, a high court upholds President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan’s decision to oust Bhutto in August and dissolve 
the National Assembly. 

Oct. 17—Khan files new allegations of misconduct against 
Bhutto; a special tribunal is set up to hear the charges. 

Oct. 25— Results of the October 24 national parliamentary 
elections show that the Islamic Democratic Alliance (IDA) 
has won 105 of the 217 seats in the National Assembly; Bhut- 
to’s coalition, the People’s Democratic Alliance (including the 
PPP) has won 45 seats. 

Oct. 31—The Pakistan Muslim League (PML), the largest 
party in the National Assembly and the largest faction of the 
IDA, nominates Nawaz Sharif for Prime Minister; Ghulam 
Mustafa Jatoi, the Prime Minister of the caretaker govern- 
ment, also sought the position. 


PERU 
Oct. 1— The New York Times reports that 15 guerrillas and 2 
soldiers died on September 28 in a clash between Shining 
Path guerrillas and the army; 70 people have died in fighting 
in the last week. 


PHILIPPINES 
Oct. 4—Soldiers seize control of 2 towns on the island of Min- 
danao; Colonel Alexander Noble, President Corazon 


Aquino’s former bodyguard, is leading the rebellion to 
establish an independent territory. 

Oct. 6—The government announces that Noble has sur- 
rendered. l 

POLAND 
(See also Germany) 

Oct. 4— Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki announces that 
he will run for President in Poland’s 1st free presidential elec- 
tions; Lech Walesa, the leader of the Solidarity trade union, 
has said he will also be a candidate in the elections, which are 
to be held November 25. 


ROMANIA 
Oct. 18— Prime Minister Petre Roman introduces laws to ac- 
celerate Romania’s transition to a market economy; the new 
rules privatize state-owned enterprises and allow free-market 
prices for nonessential goods. 


RWANDA 

Oct. 3—Reuters reports that on September 30, more than 
1,000 refugee Tutsi tribe members invaded Rwanda from 
neighboring Uganda. 

Oct. 5— U.S. officials in Washington, D.C., report that about 
1,000 French, Belgian and Zairian paratroopers have landed 
in the capital city of Kigali to help defend the government. 

Oct. 18—President Juvénal Habyarimana says he has ac- 
cepted a Belgian-sponsored peace plan that calls for neutral 
troops to supervise a cease-fire between government forces 
and the rebels. 

Oct. 22—Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni announces 
that the rebels have agreed to a cease-fire and to talks with 
Habyarimana. 

Oct. 27—The Belgian government says it 1s withdrawing 500 
paratroopers it sent to Rwanda on October 4; Rwanda, 
Uganda, Zaire and Burundi have agreed to send a 
peacekeeping force to supervise the cease-fire. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Jordan) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 2—The African National Congress (ANC) reports that 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, the leader of the Zulu In- 
katha movement, has refused to attend a meeting with the 
ANC on ending fighting between members of the 2 groups. 

Oct. 15— The repeal of the Separate Amenities Act, which was 
approved by Parliament in June, goes into effect; public 
places may no longer discriminate on the basis of race; the 
repeal does not apply to private establishments. 

Oct. 18—President F.W. de Klerk ends emergency rule in 
Natal province; the emergency was lifted in the other 3 prov- 
inces in June. The ANC has demanded lifting emergency 
rule as a condition for negotiations with the government. 

Oct. 22— The ANC announces that its deputy president, Nel- 
son Mandela, will meet with Buthelezi in his capacity as the 
leader of Inkatha, not simply as a tribal leader. 


l SUDAN 
(See Intl, Arab League, UN; U.S., Foreign Policy) 


SYRIA 
(See Lebanon) 


UGANDA 
(See Rwanda) 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; Germany; 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Oct. 15— The Nobel Committee in Oslo names President Mi- 

khail Gorbachev as 1990 winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze says the govern- 
ment will not commit troops to the Persian Gulf without 
Parliament’s approval. 

Oct. 16— Gorbachev submits an economic reform program to 
Parliament that calls for dismantling the centralized 
economy. 

Oct. 17 — Responding to student protests, the Ukrainian parlia- 
ment votes to adopt a new constitution that supports Ukrai- 
nian sovereignty. 

Oct. 19—The Congress of People’s Deputies votes 333 to 12 
with 34 abstentions to approve Gorbachev's plan to transform 
the economy. 

Oct. 24—The Central Council of Trade Unions votes to dis- 
solve itself. 

Oct. 27 — Coal miners establish the Soviet Union’s 1st indepen- 
dent trade union and threaten to call a strike unless the 
government improves their working conditions. 

Oct. 29—In Georgia, parliamentary elections are held; non- 
Communist parties win more than 60 percent of the vote and 

- the Communist party wins about 30 percent. 

Officials of Gosbank and Vneshekombank announce that 
Western businesses can exchange their profits in rubles for 
foreign currency, beginning in January. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
(See Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
(See also Germany, Lebanon) 
Oct. 5— Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher announces that the 
United Kingdom will join the European Monetary System. 


Northern Ireland 

Oct. 24—The Insh Republican Army (IRA) carries out 
simultaneous attacks in 3 cities near the border with Ireland; 
7 people are killed. 


UNITED STATES 


Administration 

Oct. 2—In a televised speech, President George Bush warns 
that congressional failure to enact the budget proposal will 
seriously affect the U.S. economy; he terms the proposal “the 
best agreement that can be legislated now.” 

Oct. 7—The Justice Department reports that in the Ist 6 
months of 1990, inmates in state and federal prisons totaled 
755,425, a 6 percent increase over the beginning of the 
6-month period. 

Oct. 15— President Bush signs an order authorizing the admis- 
sion of 6,000 additional refugees into the U.S. in 1991, toa 
total of 131,000 refugees in fiscal 1991. 

Oct. 16—Energy Department Secretary James Watkins an- 
nounces that his department will not reopen the Plutonium- 
Uranium Extraction (Purex) -plant in Richland, Washing- 
ton, which extracted plutonium and uranium from spent 
nuclear reactor fuel. 

Oct. 21—The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) reports 
that violent crime in the U.S. increased by 10 percent in the 
Ist 6 months of 1990. 

Oct. 24— Transportation Secretary Samuel Skinner issues new 
automobile safety standards designed to make passengers 
safer in the event of sideways collisions; the rules will be 
phased in over 4 years, beginning in 1993. 

Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole resigns to become ated: 
dent of the American Red Cross. 
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Economy 

Oct. 5—The Labor Department reports that the nation’s 
unemployment rate rose to 5.7 percent in September. 

Oct. 11—The New York Stock Exchanges Dow Jones 1n- 
dustrial average of 30 blue-chip stocks closes at an 18-month 
low of 2,365.10. 

The price of oil on the futures market of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange hits a record high of $40.42 per barrel. 

Oct. 12—The Labor Departments reports that its producer 
price index rose 1.6 percent in September. 

Oct. 26 — The Treasury Department reports that the U.S. bud- 
get deficit for fiscal 1990 rose to $220.4 billion. 

Oct. 30—The Commerce Department reports that the nation’s 
gross national product (GNP) grew at an annual rate of 1.8 
percent in the 3d quarter of 1990. 


Foreign Policy 

(See also Intl, Arab League, CSCE, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN; 
Germany, Israel; Lebanon) 

Oct. 1— U.S. trade representative Carla Hills and Chilean 
Finance Minister Alejandro Foxley sign a “framework ac- 
cord” designed to correct differences in U.S.-Chilean trade 
policy. 

Oct. 2—Secretary of State James Baker 3d says that Israel has 
given assurances that Soviet immigrants will not settle in its 
occupied territories; the U.S. will guarantee $400 million in 
housing loans to resettle these immigrants elsewhere in 
Israel. 

Oct. 3—After meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze, Secretary of State Baker reports that “we have 
agreed in principle on all the major remaining issues” 1n con- 
ventional arms talks between the U.S. and U.S.S.R.; this 
opens the way for negotiations on a treaty on conventional 
arms, which will greatly reduce U.S. and Soviet military 
strength in Europe. 

Oct. 5—The State Department reports that the U.S. has 
diverted the grain-carrying Omi Sacramento from Sudan to 
Kenya because Sudan has diverted relief supplies from 
famine areas. 

Oct. 9—In a news conference, President Bush says that Israel 
should have used “greater restraint” in the Temple Mount 
confrontation in Jerusalem, in which 21 Palestinians were 
killed. 

Oct. 17—In Washington, D.C., Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Co Thach agrees to expand his country’s efforts to 
find, identify and return the remains of U.S. servicemen 
missing in action in the Vietnam war (the MIJA’s). 

Secretary of State Baker tells the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that President Bush will consult with congres- 
sional leaders before involving the U.S. in a war with Iraq. 

Oct. 18—The State Department and the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
try issue a joint statement that calls on the “parties in conflict 
[in El Salvador] to intensify their negotiations” toward a 
cease-fire and a political agreement. 

President Bush meets with Hungarian Prime Minister 
Jozsef Antall in Washington, D.C.; President Bush offers 
$47.5 million in credits and loan guarantees so that Hungary 
can buy 500,000 tons of feed grains, in addition to other aid. 

Oct. 25— Defense Secretary Dick Cheney says that the U.S. 
wil send as many as 100,000 additional troops to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Oct. 29—In a speech in California, President Bush says that, 
with regard to the possible use of U.S. troops to force Iraq to 
withdraw from Kuwait, “history is replete with examples 
when the President has had to take action” without prior con- 
sultation with Congress. 

Oct. 31—Campaigning for Republican candidates in Virginia, 
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President Bush says angrily that he has “had it” with the Iraqi 
treatment of American hostages and diplomats in Kuwait 
and Iraq. 


Labor and Industry 

Oct. 1— The United Automobile Workers (UAW) approve a 
new 3-year labor contract with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion; the contract is approved by 80 percent of the workers. 

Oct. 31—The General Motors Corporation reports a loss of 
$1.98 billion for the 3d quarter of 1990; the loss is caused by 
the expenses that will be incurred in the corporation's plan to 
close up to 9 factories and lay off thousands of workers over 
the next 3 years. 


Legislation 

Oct. 1 —In a unanimous voice vote, the House approves legisla- 
tion reducing the time allotted to television commercials dur- 
ing children’s programs; the measure, passed last week by the 
Senate, also requires that more educational programs be of- 
fered for children. The legislation goes to President Bush. 

Oct. 2—The Senate votes, 90 to 9, to confirm David Souter as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

By a vote of 96 to 3, the Senate adopts a resolution support- 
ing President Bush’s actions to date in the Persian Gulf crisis; 
the House approved a similar measure yesterday by a vote of 
380 to 29. 

Oct. 5—In a 300-113 vote, the House and, in a unanimous 
vote, the Senate pass a temporary stop-gap appropriations 
bill to finance government operations until a budget is 
passed; in an attempt to force Congress to pass a fiscal 1991 
budget, President Bush refuses to sign the measure. 

Oct. 6—After President Bush vetoes a stop-gap appropriations 
bill, the House fails to override his veto. 

Oct. 8—The Senate unanimously approves another stop-gap 
appropriations bill. 

The House and Senate approve a measure to raise the fed- 
eral debt ceiling to $3.195 trillion, a rise of $72 billion. 

Oct. 10—The House votes, 275 to 152, 10 votes short of the 
necessary majority, to override President Bush's veto of a bill 
restricting imports of textiles, apparel and shoes. 

Oct. 16—In a 62-34 vote, the Senate approves the Civil Rights 
Act of 1990; the House must approve this version. 

Oct. 17—After the necessary 10-day waiting period, President 
Bush allows a measure restricting commercials on children’s 
television programs to become law without his signature. 

Oct. 22— President Bush vetoes the Civil Rights Act of 1990; he 
charges that it would lead to quotas. 

Oct. 23— The Senate Ethics Committee votes to hold public 
hearings starting November 10 about the relationship be- 
tween Senators Alan Cranston (D., Cal.), Dennis De Con- 
cini (D., Ariz.), Donald Riegle Jr. (D., Mich.), John Glenn 
(D., Ohio), and John McCain (R., Ariz.), and Charles H. 
Keating Jr., the president of California’s failed Lincoln Sav- 
ings and Loan. 

Oct. 24—In a 66-34 vote, the Senate fails by 1 vote to override 
President Bush’s veto of the Civil Rights Act of 1990. 

Congressman Donald Lukens (R., Ohio) resigns to avoid 
an investigation of sexual misconduct and possible disciplin- 
ary action. : 

House Speaker Thomas Foley (D., Wash.) and Senate 
Majority Leader George Mitchell (D., Maine) say that an 
adjournment resolution for the period including the Novem- 
ber elections will include a clause to permit them to recon- 
vene Congress in case the administration decides to take mili- 
tary action against Iraq. 

Oct. 25—President Bush signs another continuing resolution, 
which was passed by the Senate and the House on October 
24, to provide temporary financing for government opera- 


tions until midnight on October 27. 
Oct. 26—The House passes the Senate version of an amended 
- 1990 Clean Air Act, which will set stricter controls on pollu- 
tion like acid rain and toxic industrial pollution. 

Ina voice vote, the House passes a measure aimed at mak- 
ing money laundering more difficult; the Senate previously 
passed the bill. 

In a voice vote, the House passes the Senate version of the 
Nutrition Labeling and Education Act, which will regulate 
health claims printed on food packages. _ 

Oct. 27 — By a vote of 89 to 10, the Senate passes the 1990 Clean 
Air Act, which goes to President Bush. 
The House approves the fiscal 1991 budget bill by a vote of 
` 228 to 200. 

The Senate approves an omnibus housing authorization 
bill in a 93-6 vote; the House passed the measure on October 
20; 

The Senate approves the fiscal 1991 budget bill, 54 to 45. 

Oct. 28—The fiscal 1991 budget measure goes to President 
Bush; the new budget increases taxes on gasoline, tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages and specific “luxury items”, provides 
spending cuts aimed at lowering the federal deficit by some 
$429 billion over a 5-year period and by $40 billion in fiscal 
1991; raises income taxes for upper middle income and high 
income earners; and increases the costs paid by Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

The House completes congressional action on $15.5 billion 
in foreign aid in a vote of 188 to 162. 

The House and Senate complete action on funding for the 
National Endowment for the Arts, slightly stiffening some 
regulations on work that it funds. 

The House and Senate pass all 13 appropriations bills to 
finance the various government departments and agencies; a 
renewal of the oil-drilling ban along some U.S. continental 
coastlines and Alaska is added to the appropriations measure 
for the Interior Department. 

In a 264-118 vote, the House completes congressional ac- 
tion on a revision of the immigration law; the Senate passed 
the law by 89 to 8. 

The House and the Senate pass new measures to provide 
federal aid in establishing childcare programs. 

President Bush signs a stop-gap spending bill to finance the 
government through November 9. 

The 2d session of the 101st Congress adjourns. 


Military 
(See also Intl, Persian Gulf Crisis) 
Oct. 11 — The Defense Department orders a 1-day halt in train- 
ing flights in the Persian Gulf because of aircraft accidents. 
Oct. 30—A steampipe explosion in the boiler room of the 
U.S.S. Iwo Jima kills 10 sailors off Bahrain. 


Science and Space 
Oct. 6— The space shuttle Discovery lifts off successfully. 
Oct. 10— Discovery returns after a successful trip. 


Supreme Court 
Oct. 9— David Souter is sworn in as the 105th Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


VIETNAM 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


YEMEN 
(See Intl, Arab League, Persian Gulf Crisis, UN) 


ZAIRE 
(See Rwanda) m 
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